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Mr. ANnpersen. ‘The subcommittee will come to order, gentlemen. 

We are very pleased at this time to have before us representatives 
of the National Association of Soil Conservation Districts. 

Mr. Davis, we will be glad to have a statement from you at this 
time. : 

Mr. Davis. First of all, Mr. Chairman, our group wants to thank 
you and the members of your committee very much for this unusual 
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opportunity. We happen to be having the et meeting of our 
board of directors here in Washington. When we came, we had no 
idea we would have this great privilege. I do not think it is neces- 
sary for me to tell the members of this committee who we are but for 
the sake of the record it might be well if I did say that we are the 
National Association of Soil Conservation Districts re scienanitioas 
almost 2,500 soil-conservation districts, 12,500 district supervisors 
working with a million and a quarter farmers. None of us receives 
any salary for the work we are doing. We are volunteer workers and 
the aims of our association, I think, briefly are twofold: First, we 
are working for the salvation of the soil of America and at the same 
time we are working for our heritage of local self-government be- 
cause all these districts are set up by vote of the local people and run 
by the local people and we are very proud to be just a bunch of local 
people. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Davis, I might say that this subcommittee has, 
through the years, been very interested in the subject which you gen- 
tlemen represent here today, soil conservation. If there is one thing 
that we have increased the budget on time after time, it is the appro- 
priations for this work. We appreciate the appearance of you gen- 
tlemen before this subcommittee, because we realize that the services 
you perform are the acts of public-spirited citizens interested in the 
welfare of the United States, and without compensation. Proceed, 
sir. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I would like to 
turn the presentation over to George Heidrich, our vice president, 
from Charlestown, W. Va., and the chairman of our legislative com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Anversen. Mr. Heidrich, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Hemricn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This group is in a 
little peculiar position. I know that you have done us a great favor 
by allowing us to appear before your committee at this time. We 
are, of course, in the dark as to what budget figures will come before 
the committee and the figures that we are going to suggest as needed 
appropriations for conservation in the Department of Agriculture 
are based on what we feel to be the needs. We also have borne in 
mind your avowed purpose of not spending any more money than is 
absolutely necessary, that the Government is pledged to reduce the 
budget. We feel that we along with other groups must cooperate 
in that endeavor. We have taken all of the various conservation ac- 
tivities of the Department of Agriculture and arrived at, to the best 
of our ability, sums eras we feel that they need. We have totaled 
these figures and if it is taken in that way what we are about to 
suggest will come to a saving in the conservation activities of the De- 
partment of Agriculture of over 20 percent. 

Mr, AnprersEN. We will be glad to receive your comments about 
this general question, Mr. Heidrich. 

Mr. Hewricn. The lump sum for 1953 for all of these activities was 
approximately $338.4 million. The sum that we have arrived at as a 
suggestion for 1954 is approximately $267 million. 

Mr. ANprersEN. Just how do you break that dow n, Mr. Heidr ich? 

Mr. Hewricu. As you know, our districts have instructed our asso- 
ciation to always work for a united conservation effort. Time and 
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time again we have said that all efforts should be consolidated and 
shoul | be coordinated with the objective of conservation without un 
due duplication. The figures broken down to the various agencies are 
as follows: 

Soil Conservation Service in 1953 was approximately $67.6 million. 
For 1954, we recommend $75 million. by the way, gentlemen, we are 
going to try to justify these figures as best we can after the totals are 
taken care of. For ACP last year, the appropriation was approxi 
mately $251 million and now I must explain a little bit how we arrived 
at our recommendations for ACP for 1954. Of this $251 million, 
the records show that approximately $115 million are going for the 
permanent-type practices. The figures of the ACP records show that 
t can be expected that in 1954 the permanent-type practices in the pro- 
gram will be increased by approximately 18 percent. If the $115 mil 
lion was necessary in 1953 for this type of work, the added percentage 
will bring that up to $135 million. We have allowed an arbitrary 
tigure and I suspect it is low, for administration, of $20 million and 
our recommendations for the ACP for 1954, therefore, are $155 
million. 

Mr. ANprERSEN. I would say offhand that I consider the figure for 
administrative purposes, which includes the committee system all the 
way up and down the line, rather low. 

Mr. Herricnu. I believe that is right. 

Mr. Anprersen. I am glad you agree. Continue, sir. 

Mr. Hemwricu. We are, after all, amateurs when it comes to such 
matters. It would be very easy for us to go back to the records of the 
agencies but I believe that that is really the agency’s business to justify 
such a proposition. 

Mr. Horan. However, it is higher in the present budget. 

ANDERSEN. That is correct. It is almost $27 million for the 
present year. It is $32 million for fiscal 1954. 

Mr. Horan. That is right. 

Mr. Herpricu. Flood prevention in 1953 received approximately 
$7.7 million in the Department of Agriculture. For 1954, we rec- 
ommend the sum of $22.4 million. That, gentlemen, requires explana- 
tion which will be given. The basic soil and water conservation activ- 
ities of the Forest Service for 1953 received appropriations of approxi- 
mately $10.9 million. We recommend for 1954 that the Forest Serv- 
ice for this basic conservation work receive $13.3 million. The Federal 
Extension Service last year for their Federal office received about $1.2 
million. We recommend $1.3 million. 

We thought it might be better to have some of our individual mem 
bers explain these various items. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That will be fine, Mr. Heidrich. Could we arrange 
to have that done with as little duplication as possible ? 

Mr. Wurrren. If the chairman has no questions, I would like to ask 
some at this time. 

Mr. Anpersen. That will be satisfactory. We want to question as 
we go along, gentlemen. 

Mr. Wuirren. You gentlemen are aware of the fact that we on this 
‘ommittee have had the responsibility through the years of trying to 
carry funds for the various agricultural programs ete the Con 
gress. We initiate the appropriation bill and we have the job of 
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‘arrying it through. There is not a part of the Department’s opera- 
tion that could not be cut out or reduced if we would take the opinion 
of people not directly affected. But there is not a segment of it that 
is not highly important to those that are thoroughly familiar with it. 
It took 150 years and a depression to get the various groups working 
together and pulling together for a well-rounded agricultural pro- 
gram. Each of you is entitled to your own views. I want to expound 
my own for the moment. 

I was on this committee when SCS set out to cut down drastically 
the ACP program. The friends of ACP then set out to cut down 
SCS. At that time they both succeeded. I think you have started 
out on the same course again. I want to point out some things that 
you do not see that ACP can see. This committee has constantly 
striven for more permanent practices and to get the practices to the 
land which needed it. Last year 82 percent more farms signed up for 
such programs. We have been making progress. If you will apply 
to the Soil Conservation Service operation the same approach that 
you have here applied to the ACP, where all money expended hasn’t 
hit the mark, you will find that 30 to 40 percent of the efforts of those 
in the SCS were devoted to drawing up plans that had in them prac- 
tices which the individual farmer could not hope to carry out for 20 
years. In the past 16 years, you have made plans on about one-fourth 
of the farms in this country and you have gotten about one-fifth of 
the planned practices carried out. So in the 16 years you have com- 
pleted little more than one-twentieth of the SCS end of soil conserva- 
tion. Much of your efforts haven’t hit the mark, either. But with 
all agencies added to farmers’ efforts, we haven’t done the job. 

Now, should ACP come in and present that side of it, applying 
your own yardstick your figures instead of being $67.6 could be down 
to about $38 million. It may be that the offici: ls of that program will 
recommend reductions for SCS. Unless you work together instead of 
against each other, it will be the end, in my judgment, of a well- 
rounded agricultural program that took 150 years and a depression 
to bring about. It has happened before. 

Now, I would like to have some discussion of what percentage of 
the SCS plans on the average farm were carried out during the 2 
years that vou had little ACP to help with the cost, as compared with 
the preceding and subsequent vears. I have been in this fight with 
my sleeves rolled up for 8 or 10 years and I cannot help but say that 
you are making a mistake. We need to improve and increase results, 
not cut out or reduce our effort. 

Mr. Hewricn. Mr. Whitten, I know that your remarks are sincere 
and your thinking is not far from our thinking. We under no stretch 
of the imagination can be accused of being the enemy of ACP type of 
service 

Mr. Wurrren. You are not enemies, but there is an old saying: 
“Protect me from my friends: I will look after my enemies.” It 
might be worth reneating. 

Mr. Herericn. We have been charged by our membership to carry 
out the wishes of the district supervisors. We are very much aware 
of the fact that our thinking must come from down in those counties, 
must come from the farmers. We knew that this year we would be 
required to testify on these questions, that our members just wanted 
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is to do it. We initiated a survey ot opinion of district supervisors, 
\ post card inquiry was sent to every supervisor. The results were 
gathered by our organization and tabulated and we have used that 
person-to-person survey as the basis and the defense of our opinions. 

Mr. Wurrren. If the same test is applied to you, that you have ap 
plied to ACP, you would get a reduced appropriation instead of an 
increase. Let us do more not less. I shall not vote for reduced effort, 
but you invite it. 

Mr. Herpricn. I frankly do not think you would. 

Mr. Warren. I will go back and get from Dr. Bennett’s own state 
ments, and certainly he is your friend—— 

Mr. Herpricnu. He is. 

Mr. Wuirren. He showed that, with respect to the percentage of 
ill farms planned and the practices adopted, SCS has completed little 
more than one twentieth of the job, notwithstanding ACP help to 
finance the cost. 

Mr. Hunter. I made a survey in my district and I found that the 
sentiment expressed in my district agrees with the approach that you 
are taking to the problem as explained here, Mr. Heidrich. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am sure that is true if you are going to go by that 
type of test. It depends on the section where you make the test. In 
recent years, due to the pressures for labor, the average farmer has 
wanted to slow down. But in the southern region one thing is im- 
portant; in your section something else is import: ant. And it has 
taken all of us pulling together to have a sound agricultural program. 
With your approach, the farm program will come apart at the seams 
because those who want research just want research and don’t mind 
too much if we cut the heart out of other things. I may have exag- 
gerated a little here to make my point. 

Mr. Anperson. I do not think you have exaggerated but I think 
you are a little too pessimistic. TI do not think it is coming apart at 
the seams in any way. 

Mr. Wurrren. I have had numerous groups come to me that are 
interested in research and they are advocating increases in research 
but are willing to reduce efforts on all other programs. I have had 
lots of people come to me on ACP and say, “Last year is the first time 
that we tried to get new land under the program and the demands for 
ACP permanent type practices increased almost 100 percent last year 
because we got out to the farmer.” 

More money is needed to get in the program the farms and the land 
which need it. We do not need this detailed procedure SCS gives 
on every farm, when the farmer is not going to carry out one-tenth of 
itanyway. It has reached the point where each one of you as a group 
is advocating increasing your program but reducing the rest. 

Mr. Marsnatyi. Mr. Whitten, in my district and outside of my dis 
trict people have frequently expresse d the view that the Federal Gov 
ernment is doing things in soil conservation that the States ought to 
do and that the Federal Government should get entirely out of the 
administration of all of these conservation programs. A suggestion 
is made to turn the money over to the State as a grant-in-aid, in the 
supposition that the State government would assume more of the 
responsibility. I think that is one of the fundamental things that 
will be coming up. 
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Mr. Horan. I notice that you have a pretty well distributed, geo- 
graphically, set of witnesses. I assume that they are going to briefly 
discuss some of these points. 

Mr. Hetwricu. There will be eight all together. 

Mr. Horan. You have people from the tenant-farm area, from the 
flash-flood areas; you have people from the “high percentage of home 
ownership” areas. The difficulty with any Federal program is that 
ve try to make one shirt fit everybody and it just will not work. Our 
problem is whether to make grants-in-aid to States and give up what 
value there may be in an annual review of the expenditures of the 
taxpayer’s money through this subcommittee, or to retain that contro] 
and see if we cannot work out something that we can all live with 
and get more results from. 

Mr. Hewricu. If we make no other points, there are two I think 
that are very pertinent and very important to us and to you. First, 
regarding the ACP payments, we consider the ACP as a very very 
necessary and very useful part of the conservation effort. 

Second, regarding the remarks as to the possibilities of the entire 
program being put on a grant-in-aid basis, this conservation problem 
is definitely a national problem. What a farmer in California or 
Nevada does with his land most seriously affects the food supply of 
a man in New York City. We feel that it must be considered and 
tackled asa unit. It is too important as a national problem to rely on 
possibly 48 different opinions and rates of progress. We consider 
all of these aids including the ACP as being very necessary to the 
efforts and we find that it is a national problem. 

Mr. Whitten’s remarks regarding the slowness of getting the work 
on the land are entirely justified. That is the one thing that does 
have much concern for supervisors, the slowness of getting these 
measures into practice. I say that to back my statement to the effect 
that we do consider the ACP’ type of program to be very necessary to 
this movement. We have other members of our group here whom 
we feel it would be well to have briefly discuss various phases of 
our suggestions. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


First, regarding our suggestions on the Soil Conservation Service, 

Mr. Tom M. Moore, Jr., Hosston, La., one of our vice presidents from 

the western Gulf area, would like to say a few words on the Soil Con- 
servation Service appropriation. 

Mr. Anpersen. We are glad to hear from you, Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman, I am testifying for the appropriation 
for the Soil Conservation Service. Last year, the service had an ap- 
propriation of approximately $60 million for help to districts. By 
our own survey which I will file with the record, we reflect the needs 
of a $100 million appropriation to adequately staff the program. Dis- 
tricts were 49 percent understaffed with technical help in 1951. Be- 
cause of the fact that this administration has dedicated itself to one 
of economy, and because we feel the serious difficulty of obtaining 
adequately trained technicians, we are asking for an appropriation 
of $75 million for the year 1954. We would like to justify this, and 
the first reason in our justification is that we have had a great in- 
crease in the number of new cooperators during the past year. At 
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the same time, this district movement is growing and we have had 
an increase in the number of districts being organized, We are an 
ticipating increase every year until the whole country is covered. 

Another reason that we are asking for this ap propriation is the 
new ACP program. Last year, ACP transferred approximately $2 
million to the Soil Conservation Service for servicing its program. 
And we find that it costs the Service approximately $7 million to per- 
form that service. We feel along with ACP people that permanent 
type practices are on the increase. Checking with ACP, we find they 
are estimating 18 percent increase in the permanent-type practices. 
Based on past records, we feel it would cost approximately $8 million 
to service this increased ACP program. Those are the justifications. 
[he new districts, the ACP program, the old districts understaffed 
and the new cooperators have increased costs, and we feel that the 
longer the job of soil conservation is put off the more it will cost in 
both time and in eroded land. 

Mr. Anpersen. Gentlemen, are there any questions of Mr. Moore ¢ 

Mr. Wuirren. You mentioned being for economy. Is it economical 
to give less attention to the soil during these times, or it is good econo 
my to give proper attention to the soil? What is economy? It is 
money we are talking about’ Is money wasted if you use it in main- 
taining and restoring the Nation’s land, 40 percent of which has 
already been wasted / 

Mr. Moore. Congressman Whitten, the administration has dedi- 
cated itself to a program of economy. I meant overall program. As 
regards agriculture, I think it would be false economy to cut down 
on the agricultural program a the present time. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am glad to hear you say it because certainly I feel 
that way. The more we owe, the more attention we had better give 
to our natural resources. It is bad to overdraw, money-wise. It is 
much worse to overdraw on our natural resources which is our real 
wealth. I have talked with PMA and SCS and with others trying 
to get more permanent practices adopted and trying to get conserva- 
tion people to do more planning. I attended a State meeting of the 
SCS last year, and I was astounded by the speakers’ concept of prog 
ress. The speaker said: “I remember when we used to come to an 
SCS convention and we had to have somebody else write the resolu- 
tions.” If they never learned how to write resolutions and got more 
work done on the land, that is what I would have considered making 
progress. When I became chairman of this committee a few years 
ago I discovered that SCS had no Vi ardstick to decide what a person 
ought to turn out in the way of work. So I had them compare two 
adjoining districts in my State, organized the same year, composed 
of the same general class of people. One of them had done more than 
200 percent more than the other and SCS here did not even know 
it. Now we are talking about organizing districts all over the United 
States. 

Dr. Bennett can bring you a map of the whole country, black with 
organized districts, but you make him compare what percentage of 
the farms are planned and what percentage of the plans have been 
carried out and they are few and far between. I want you to keep 
these things in mind when you start asking more for yourself and 
attempt to show what a wonderful job SCS is doing. And I want 
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to say | have made as much fight for SCS as anybody in the room. 
SCS has done a good job but it has its weaknesses, and its weak points 
and failures are just about as serious as for the other programs. We 
need to increase the results not reduce our efforts. 

[ would like to know what you think about putting SCS and other 
agricultural agencies under the Extension Service and have one county 
init in each county. 

Mr. Francis Linpsay. That is also covered in our survey and there 
was a vote of 2 to 1 against it. 

Mr. Wurrren. I knew that, but slashing at each other might lead 
to it. 

Mr. Horan. Could I ask a question, Mr. Moore? I would like to 
know if this increase you suggest covers what some of our soil con- 
servation districts want, particularly where they have flash floods 
and where they have the danger of flash floods or where they have 
small watersheds that adjoin their districts. They would like to have 
surveys made on them. I just wondered if this increase covered that 
item. 

Mr. Moore. No, sir: it does not. We have this thing broken up 
into, I believe, three parts and I believe Mr. Heidrich will answer that. 

Mr. Horan. What you are talking about now are the actual farms. 

Mr. Moore. Help to the districts. 

Mr. Horan. Right down where the farm is. 

Mr. Larrp. Mr. Chairman, it was pointed out by Mr. Whitten, that 
progress in these various districts created at the same approximate 
time was at such a wide variance; that is not true in the State of Wis- 
consin. I wondered if we could have a little comment on that, Mr. 
Moore. What is the difference in progress between these districts in 
your area ¢ 

Mr. Moore. I am afraid I do not have that information. I would 
like to turn that over to somebody else. 

Mr. Herpricu. Is your question as to whether there is a great differ- 
ence between the accomplishments of the various districts ¢ 

Mr. Larrp. Yes, within the States. 

Mr. Hewricu. Within a State there is a great variance. 

Mr. Larrp. At the present time. 

Mr. Hempricn. At the present time, there is a great variance in 
some of the districts. Some of the districts have been in existence 
since the district laws in their States set them up. Many of them are 
working, I will not say at top efficiency—that is almost impossible in 
such a body—but they are working very efficiently. Some districts 
are very new and were formed yesterday, last week. 

Mr. Larrp. I mean of comparable districts. I do not mean for you 
to compare a new district with one which has been in operation for 
vears, 
~ Mr. Hemrrcu. Even from that point of view there is a great differ- 
ence in efficiency of districts and it is the efficiency of one man versus 
that of another. 

Mr. AnpersEN. It is the human element. 

Mr. Herpricn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman, I would like to file these tables I was 
talking about. 
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Mr. ANDERSEN. We will be glad to receive them for the consideration 
of the committee. hye 

Mr. Davis. They are marked “Confidential” in the upper right hand 
corner, 


REGIONAL OFFICE ORGANIZATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION 


Mr. Hewricu. Under this heading, if you like, of Soil Conservation 
Service, there are a couple of comparatively small items that we feel 
deserve a little special attention. We would appreciate your allowing 
Mr. Edward Baur of Van Meter, lowa, who is a member of our board 
of directors, to say a few words regarding the regional office setup of 
the Soil Conservation Service. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Mr. Baur, we will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Baur. lam R. Edward Baur from Van Meter, lowa. I am a 
commissioner in Madison County. I wanted to make a statement in 
regard to the regional offices of the United States Soil Conservation 
Service. I feel they performed a very important role in the adminis 
tration of technical assistance to districts to coordinate and dispense 
these specialized-training facilities that SCS has available theret o the 
various States and districts. It seems logical to assume that we could 
staff 7 offices in the United States, regional offices of SCS but it might 
not be possible to staff 48 State offices with the same caliber of men 
and technicians. 

We do know there are specialized men available to States and dis- 
tricts through these regional offices; engineers, for instance, who 
understand design of certain structures, permanent structures, drain- 
age projects which must come to their attention; also agronomists who 
must have specialized training to bring and introduce new and vari- 
ous strains of grasses, rotations, and such things. I might add in 
ny own district in south central lowa, that a great amount of bird’s 
foot tree-fall legume has been introduced from New York, would 
never have been introduced there for several years had it not been 
by reason of a regional conservationist bringing it in. The same is 
true of altu fescu developed in the South that I have on my farm now. 
[ think we cannot ignore the money-saving features of regional oflices 
because these services or these specialists could not be available to 
States if we had to staff as many in the State offices as we would 
through the various regional offices. This is something that is pat- 
terned after successful business operations. As you know, the auto- 
mobile industry and machinery and insurance companies have used 
this basis of efficient operation, carrying down their program to the 
field and keeping in close contact with the work. I might add, too, 
since the origin of this service in the agencies of the Government, 
operation through regional offices has proven to be the best system. I 
think it is a well-known fact that soil types are not confined to State 
lines; neither are watersheds nor wind-erosion problems nor weed 
eradication. 

The specialists in these various fields, whether they be soil, making 
soil maps for the various States in these watershed units, all of these 
various problems are no respecter of State lines. You would have 
specialists in these few regional offices that can be sent. out to cover 
these various problems. In my own upper Mississippi region of eight 
States, having various and similar characteristics and problems, I 
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think it is very vital that we maintain this regional office with this 
corps of specialists and highly trained men. I am sure these problems 
are not confined to my own particular region but do cross State lines 
through the entire United States. This assistance is much more 
readily available from these seven offices. I might refer to these 
regional offices in the Soil Conservation Service as wholesale distrib 
utors of technical service to the various States and made available to 
the local districts. We might think of State specialists in the various 
States as an attempt to retail this technical assistance, and even from 
the standpoint of manpower alone if we do secure these various techni 
cians and specialists in the States, we can readily understand that it 
would be very much more expensive. 

Gentlemen, my plea would be to keep intact this system in the Soil 
Conservation Service which we think has produced very outstanding 
accomplishments in soil-conservation districts in the United States. 

Mr. Horan. As we see it on this subcommittee, there may come a 
time when we would like to level off, assuming that we are successful 
in really doing a job on soil conservation. The day might come when 
we would like to be sure that we can level off and eventually cut down 
the cost of soil conservation and merely have a maintenance problem. 
That is way in the future but we have more than 12,000 people in SCS 
now, most of them covered under civil service. They have rights of 
retirement, rights of severance pay, and sick leave and all that goes 
with the high cost of Government. The thought came to one of my 
colleagues from California where we got a late start that there were 
competent. civil engineers who could on part-time do some of the 
urgently needed technical work, especially in a new State where the 
program is late in starting. Certainly, they would be hired on a per 
diem basis; certainly the cost while they were working would be much 
higher. The House did accept an amendment which was offered to 
permit the Soil Conservation Service to hire on a per diem basis 
qualified civil engineers to do spot technical work, the thought being 
that it would help if they were available. 

The House accepted that amendment. It has not worked out very 
well, I understand. But a lot of things that we have suggested 1 
this bill through the years have been very slow in starting, for 
instance, the transfer of money from soil-conservation payments 
to Soil Conservation Service was slow in getting started. There was 
a resistance some place. However, that is slowly being overcome. I 
would like to have the comment of both you and Mr. Lindsay on that 
factor. We can look ahead. If we hire all the technicians that we 
need, we would have at least 25,000 because your own testimony says 
that we are now only 49 percent staffed in technicians. The time might 
come if we got all those 25,000 when we would complete the work. I 
would like to have Mr. Lindsay comment on that amendment which 
was offered at the behest of Californians and which has been on the 
books now for 3 or 4 years. Has it been of any use? 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Lindsay. 

Mr. Linpsay. Mr. Chairman, I might acknowledge that there have 
been several instances of short-time employment. Engineers in Cal- 
ifornia are probably the greatest factor for efficiency that we have in 
the Soil Conservation Service today. It is very difficult out there to 
compete, frankly, with some of the other Federal agencies in the Soil 
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Conservation Service and civil service. By getting local men for 
articular jobs should help. We would like to see it taken off the 
ooks although I agree with Congressman Horan that it has been 
low to start for probably lots of reasons that I am not too familar 
th. But it has definite possibilities and definite advantages par 
cularly where we are in a State that is fast growing as far as dis 
cts are growing in California. We have 81 districts in California 
ow. There are over 45 in process of formation. So you see the 
lefinite advantage there would be for such an amendment left on the 
oks at this time. 

Mr. Hermpricn. There is one part of your remarks, Mr. Horan, that 
—_ I can answer satisfactorily and that is regarding the difficulty 

f disbanding a once-formed large organization. 

Mr. Horan. Bear in mind I did not mean completely; but I mean 
itting it down. 

Mr. Hetpricw. [can answer it in this way: The turnover of pers 
el in the Soil Conservation Service has through recent years both 
ery close to 10 percent. Ten percent per year automatically relieves 
ie surplus. 

Mr. Horan. You mean some mechanism like the Jensen amend- 
ient which prohibits hiring under certain circumstances, which never 
pplied to the Soil Conservation Service, might be applied to reduce 

force to a point where all agree that it could be maintained ? 

Mr. Hemricn. I do not believe that would be necessary. Just the 
ormal course of events would automatically reduce the service by 10 

percent per year. If you kept your appropriations to that level, I do 
tt think there would be the problem of taking care of excess 
personnel. 

Mr. Horan. We will have to have a mechanism there to assure that 
that is carried out. 

Mr. Hunrer. I concur in what Mr. Horan said. The mortality rate 
alone will not answer the problem because I believe that overall in the 
Federal Government we have a turnover of around 30 percent o1 
thereabouts. 

Mr. ANpreRSEN. Twenty-four percent. 

Mr. Hunter. And yet the number of employees continues to in 
crease year by year. I do not know of any agency that has terminated 
ts operation in the last 40 years. 

Mr. Horan. I want to know Mr. Baur’s reaction to what we have 
dliscussed. 

Mr. Baur. Your proposal to me would seem like an attempt to do a 
job by piece or day work. 

Mr. Horan. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Baur. I should like to use my own farm to illustrate how this 
regional office works: I had 60 acres bottom that was nothing but 
wild prairie grass in Iowa. We attempted to drain that but the local 
technicians, the county agent, nor anyone else wanted to attempt it. 
I brought this problem to the attention of the regional conservationist 
and in a short time we had a regional engineer out there from Mil- 
waukee. He lives in Milwaukee but he spent 2 days out there at my 
farm running a preliminary survey of this bottom and spotting the 
lines so it could be drained. That is something that I would not 
have had the nerve to try here, nerve to try anywhere else in the world 
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if that service was not available in my own district, but he did not 
move out from Milwaukee. He just came out a very few days and laid 
this out for the local technicians and it was completed. 

I might mention farm plans in my own district in Iowa have been 
prepared for something over 400 farms now. There is a possibility of 
having 1,800, and the rate of increase in farm plans has been accelerat- 
ing all the time. We will complete more, much more, than 400 
plans in the next 8 years. 

Mr. Horan. This subcommittee can take some of the credit for that 
because we have been rather critical of the slowness in the past. 

Mr. Baur. I think that is justified. It has to go faster; it will, too. 

Mr. Wurrren. | have not reached any conclusion on your regional 
offices. The one prime example of how they have tremendously im- 
— the service through elimination of regional offices is the Farm- 

Home Administration. When that agency was established they 
psedler in a very fine Administrator at the top, which enters into it. 
But too frequently a regional office is the place where orders bog down 
on the way to the field and where reports bog down en route to Wash- 
ington. The place where the work is being done and where the boss 
over the work is located, is a good place to get your reports from and 
to send your orders to. That is generally true. 

I have had a number of reasons to make me wonder if that. is not 
true of the Soil Conservation Service, but I have not reached a full 
answer on it. I know in the region which I represent, that several 
times they have failed to carry out directions from here. One time 
they transferred considerable sums of money from one area to an- 
other . I later learned why. This committee then for several years 
had to carry a prohibition against such transfers. You might have 
gotten your problem handled from the regional engineer's office, but 
there are some other factors that enter into it. I would like for the 
subcommittee to study that. The other thing that I understand you 
are opposed to is this 5-percent provision. I went through several 
vears of fighting to get the 5-percent clause in the law. I have 
through the years taken issue with ACP just as radically as I may 
have appeared to do with SCS today—trying to improve them and 
get them into permanent practices. I believe in permanent practices 
myself. I have done all I know to accomplish that and to get the land 
within the program that needs it most. I was the author of the 5- 
percent provision whereby t hey r paid SC S for technical services, l 
think I was responsible for stopping PMA from rendering technical 
services. If you are unhappy about it and want to eliminate the 5- 
percent provision, I would like to know it. 

Mr. Hemricu. Mr. Whitten, it would give me pleasure to answer 
that because I do recall your advocating that 5 percent and I want 
to say that at that time it fulfilled its mission and is still doing it. 
The mission, as I understand it, was to get the two agencies concerned 
with conservation to cooperate on a better footing and it has most 
certainly contributed to that. It is true that it was hard getting it 
started. It is true that there was inertia on both sides of the fence 
on that thing but as a district supervisor I want to say it has done a 
tremendous lot of good to get the 2 agencies together on the 1 problem. 
That was followed up by the memorandum No. 1278 which has fea- 
tures that are not, we will say, ideal, but there again we have an effort 
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made to bring these efforts of the agencies together for 1 purpose and 
it certainly helped. 

Mr. Wurtren. Thank you, sit 

Mr. MarsHatL. Were you talking about the expense or the efficiency 
of operation of the regional offices and the value they had of providing 
technical service ? 

Mr. Bavr. I believe that if you would put it on a State setup, and 
try to administer with a corps of technicians in the State, it would 
be more expensive. The statement was made by the Soil Conserva 
tion Service that it saved a couple of million dollars in administration 
to accomplish the same results, and from observations in my particu 
lar area where I would be familiar, I do not think we could accom 
plish the same results by the State method. It would be very much 
more expensive to have the same service within the region particularly 
in the upper Mississippi region which I think would probably be typi 
cal of the United States. 

Mr. MarsHaun.. What percentage of your administrative money do 
you feel should be used at the county level ? 

Mr. Baur. I was speaking from the position of a district con 
missioner : I feel a little outside ot my field to perhaps comment o 
that. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I can well see where we cannot afford to have the 
same well qualified men in each State office as we can in each regional 
office, because in the first p lace the ‘Vv are not avail: ible. Secondly, we 
cannot afford to have men of different skills located in each State, but 
it is aioe business to have them in the regional offices. IT am in full 
igreement w ith what you have to say. 

At the same time this subcommittee has, as Mr. Whitten has stated. 
been very ¢ ritical of the tendenc y to overst: ff 1 egional offices. There 
is a middle ground here that I think we should alw: ays strive to attain. 
We will have whatever we really need in those regional offices, but ] 
do not want to see any more than that 

Mr. Baur. The number of men employed in regional offices has de 
clined. 

Mr. Herpri H. I have that figure if you care for it but I think each 
agency s job | is to defend itself. 

Mr. Baur. You might pardon reference to Towa again. IT cannot 
see how it could be accomplished on a State basis without building 


up State offices to take the place of this regional office Certainly 
the college cannot assume any more responsibility, for it is ove1 
loaded now. If we want specialists down from lowa State College 
we are on a waiting list. They are overloaded in fulfilling their com 


mitments with districts. They can’t help us all that we would like 
lo my way of thinking we would be building up an increased sys- 
tem, a corps of specialists in State offices to take the place of the 
regional offices if they are eliminated. 

Mr. Horan. What in the curriculum of the land-grant colleges is 
being done to overcome the deficiency that you gentlemen so readily 
see? Are there any studies, any ¢ lasses, and any credits being g 
for work in soil-conservation needs, planning, operation ad accom 
plishments: soll practice and so forth ? 

Mr. Baur. In a recent meeting with the advisory board in the 
State college we made a very strong recommendation that they do 
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that but they are limited by State funds to what they can do. They 


‘ | 
are asnilis 


ng for more funds from Iowa Legislature and they are going 
to be short this year. Of course thev are going to strive—— 


Mr. Horan. Did you ever see a college that wasn’t short? We are 
talking about what should be done first. That is one reason why we 


ire reluctant on an appropriation to give up our prerogatives because 
DV s » dome Wwe Thay possibly do a little bit in getting bureaus to aban 
don unnecessary things that men have been doing for years. It seems 


to me that soil conservation from the tidelands to the watersheds is 
so important that our land-grant colleges are a little bit derelict if 
they don’t have substantial and comprehensive courses in it. 

Mr. Anpersen. That might overcome a horde of troubles. 

Mr. Heiricu. We are aware of that problem and intend to touch 
upon it when we consider the extension service. An appropriation is 
needed to bring together the needs of the various States’ extensions 
and land orant colleges, 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Your next witness, Mr. Heidrich. 


IPERATION OF NURSERIES BY THE SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Mr. Herpricu. There is a relatively small item in the soil conser- 
vation budget that has been under discussion among our group re 
cent ly. We would like to have Mr. Otis Tossett. of Lansford, N. Dak.. 
discuss the need for the nurseries as operated by the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service as a service to districts. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Tossett, we will be glad to hear from you, sir. 

Mr. Tosserr. I am a farmer in Bottineau County, N. Dak., which 
borders the Canadian line. 

The amount involved in this appropriation is slightly less than $2 
million which has been used in past years for tree nurseries and the 
promotion of grass seeds by the Soil Conservation Service. 

In North Dakota, as well as the Central States, we have treeless 
plains. We are quite conscious of trees. We feel that they have a 
very important part-in carrying out soil-conservation practices, es- 
pecially the prevention of wind erosion and the stopping of snow 
and run-off on eroded land. We are not in any way competing with 
existing nurseries, because in the promotion of trees, the nursery 
stock, as well as grasses, we have created enormous demand in that 
section which has not been fulfilled by any existing service at the 
present time. In fact, in my own State we were so far behind in 
meeting the demands for tree seedlings and grasses that our State 
association supervisors even started an association tree nursery to 
supplement existing sources for tree seedlings and grass seeds which 
have been properly acclimated to the region. 

Grass and trees go together. They fit into a nursery program; the 
one helps rotate the soil so that the tree seedlings progress in the soil. 
You understand most of the trees or seedlings are started on sandy soil 
so that one can lift these smaller tender plants out of the soil without 
harming or tearing the roots apart. So to rotate the seeds of grasses 
in tree nurseries is very important, and we thus have a very balanced 
project. 

The money required is an insignificant amount, but these small 
items which appear rather small add up to a grand total, which per- 
mits a well-balanced program and adds materially to the program of 
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soil conservation and the meeting of the problems all over the country. 
| feel that my area reflects to some extent the entire United States. 1 
would like to state that in just the last several vears we have planted 
some 42,000 acres in North Dakota. Last year we planted a little 
better than 8,0CO acres into trees. It beautifies the countryside. It 
helps to shelter farmsteads. It protects feedlots for raising and feed 
ng of cattle and so forth. Iam sure you ventlemen are quite familiar 
ith this. I will be glad to answer any specific questions: otherwise, 
will terminate ny testimony at this point. 
\ir. Horan. It is very vital to your State because you practically 
ave no trees of your own. 
Tossett. That is right. I reflect personal experience 

Mr. Horan, It is more important to you, and | think vitally in 
portant to you, to have some sort of nursery, whether State owned o1 
vhether the Federal Government participates with the State 

Mr. Wurrren. A few years ago this committee found out that the 
Federal Government, private industry, and others were spending mil 
lions of dollars trving to get people to set out their own trees. The 
forestry department had a tremendous program. They had about 
a fourth enough trees to be set out to meet their requirements. We 
changed the - propriation and began to give emphasis to producing 
the seedlings, but there again the total cre am was out of balance. 

if 1 have appeared unduly critical, it is because I have delt with 
these programs for a number of years. What is likely to happen is 
that Congress will agree with you on your reductions but not on youl 
ncreases. They w ill agree with ever ybody else on reductions but not 
nereases. It has happened since I have been in Congress. Where will 
the agricultural program be then? Already we are 30 percent below 
1940. Other departments average 300 percent increase. 

Mr. Tosserr. This is not an increase. This is just to maintain the 
same thing. 

Mr. Wurrren. This concerns you, but when everybody advocates 
only that which concerns him we get nowhere because there are too 
few of us concerned about the same thing. I agree with you. 

Mr. Tosserr. I have traveled some during recent years in going 
to and from our convention sites, and whereas the problem in North 
Dakota, in my own district, is prairie-wind erosion, I find in coming 
to the Southeast there is a ee problem of cutover land and 
land that is already ruined, in my estimation. We have black dirt 
up in here. I see that soil here is rather red. 

Mr. Davis. The replanting of trees is very important. In this 
wasteland that is the only thing that will grow. 

Mr. Wuirren. It is a wonderful project and badly needed. 

Mr. Anprersen. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. I want to assure this committee that we are vitally con- 
cerned with all phases of the conservation program. We are interest- 
ed in much more than soil conservation, and our interests are not 
limited to the agencies in the Department of Agriculture. We are 
also vitally concerned with the conservation agencies in the Depart 
ment of Interior. 

Mr. Horan. Do not forget. the Department of Defense has a lot 
of them, too. 
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Mr. Davis. The Army Engineer Corps. We are interested in the 
total conservation program. 
Mr. AnprrsEN. I am sure you gentlemen are, Mr. Davis. 
Mr. Hewricn. We have another item under the general heading 
“Soil conservation.” 
FLOOD PREVENTION 


Mr. Anpersen. First, let me thank Mr. Tossett for his statement. 
And now, Mr. Heidrich, your next witness, please. 

Mr. Heiprici. The next witness we would like to have speak for us 

Francis C. Lindsay of Loomis, Calif., who would like a few min- 
utes to talk about an item that is not of such insignificant proportions. 
It is the interest in flood prevention, an expanding program. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Lindsay, we are glad to have you with us. 

Mr. Linpsay. Mr. Chairman, I am Francis Lindsay, Pacific area 
vice president of the National Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts. 

This flood-control problem of upstream treatment—or “watershed 
management,” as it 1s generally termed—is growing, I believe, by 
leaps and bounds. I think you gentlemen are well aware of the fact 
that there are 11 approved watersheds now being worked upon. Last 
year there was an appropriation of about $7.7 million for this treat- 
ment. 

The public is becoming more and more aware that the cause rather 
than the effect of floods should be treated. In the mill there are about 
11 more watersheds that have been surveyed. I understand seven of 
them have been completed but, because of administrative action, have 
been more or less frozen at the present time. In the present budget 
that is before you gentlemen is an item for a little over $22 million for 
“Watershed management treatment.” We believe that it can be dem- 
onstrated that the cost of treatment on a watershed basis rather than 
downstream on the main streams is much less than if treatment starts 
on the main stream first. We do not intend to say that you can do 
away with downstream treatment. I think that would be a fallacy, 
but no generation has the right to destroy what a succeeding genera- 
tion needs. In many cases we have built dams which we know are 
going to fill up with silt in the only possible site without treating the 
watersheds above. What we really hope is that if these additional 
watersheds remain frozen and we cannot get any funds to work on 
them—we know we are going to need about $9 million to do the job 
on those, but we hope and pray that this committee will recommend 
that that $9 million be not frozen or specifically allocated to any one 
W ——— and at least the 7 that have been completed and are frozen 
now can be started on so that we can begin to get this work under way. 
Inte caine enough, in some of the disastrous floods that have oc 
curred in a few watersheds that have been treated we find that they 
have not contributed to the flood; that those streams remained in 
their banks, and I believe there is ample documentary evidence that 
could be presented to substantiate this. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Lindsay, as you know, there has been no ap- 
— .d survey reports on those pe ticular seven projects you mention. 

I doubt whether this subcommittee would have any legal basis for 
making any appropriation for them until they go through the Con- 
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Mr. Linpsay. I understand they have been held up in the Depart- 
ment at the present time. 

Mr. ANpeERSEN. Will you continue, sir. 

Mr. Linpsay. We feel that this type of project where local people 
contribute a major share of the total cost is probably the soundest 
way of all of getting at the problem. I can point frankly with pride 
to the watershed that is on an approved list and being worked on in 
the San Fernando Valley in California. I understand that the Army 
engineers threw up their hands at trying to do anything in this area 
because of the complicated agricultural situation, small towns and 
general mixture of land ownership. The Soil Conservation Service 
district there tackled the problem and they get this assistance. The 
State of California has a fund that contributes to the purchase of 
rights-of-way, easements, the impoundment areas, and moving of any 
pub ‘lic utilities such as roads or br idges or lines that have to be moved. 

The county of Los Angeles, the Los Angeles Flood-Control District 
have contributed funds toward construction of certain structures. The 
Soil Conservation Service has furnished the engineering and Congress 
has furnished money through the watershed program in addition to 
the moneys for structures. 

Mr. Horan. And Forest Service has done a good job. 

Mr. Lrxpsay. I believe the Forest Service is doing upstream work 
in the public lands over which they have control. We recently had a 
meeting with the President and several members of the Departments 
and presented this matter to them. We were generally well received. 

If things remain frozen, we know that $9 million is probably all 
that should be spent but we would like to have that set up sometime 
and we hope that this committee will start thinking about some kind 
of a process where flood control, where upstream watershed control 
projects do not have to go through individual approval from Congress 
each time. 

We have other methods of dealing with our soil-conservation dis- 
tricts. For instance, where, if they meet certain criteria, they can go 
ahead and operate. In other wor ds, we hope that some time considera- 


tion will be given each year to the total, overall budget for water- 
shed management. 


Mr. Anprersen. Any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Wuirren. We are thoroughly aware of the problem, Mr. Lind- 
say, that you have presented here. We remember quite well our visit 
to your area and your interest then in this problem. I come from an 

area where we have had firsthand experience with this problem. In 
my area the Federal agencies aggravated it in that they stopped up 
the outlets to four major streams. It constitutes a real problem and 
we hope that the conflict that now exists as to the way in which these 
watersheds will be handled will be resolved so that some progress 
can be made on it. 

Mr. Lrnpsay. We hope so, too, Congressman. 

Mr. Horan. I might add that this has been brought to the attention 
of President Eisenhower. Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Davis, at least, were 
present one morning when it was presented to him as a matter of 
overall conservation. 

Mr. ANnperseN. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Heidrich, who is your next witness? 
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Mr. Hemricn. Mr. Hugh C. Tuttle, of Dover, N. H., one ot our 
officers, would like to make a few remarks regarding our interest in 
ACP. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. We will be glad to hear from vou, Mr. Tuttle. 


EMPHASIS ON PERMANENT CONSERVATION PRACTICES 


Mr. Turrie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Hugh Tuttle, from 
Dover, N. H., southern corner of the State. 

Mr. Heidrich has pretty well covered the breakdown on the ACP 
ane according to our recommendations. I feel that I should direct 
my remarks primarily toward this opinion survey which the national 
association conducted earlier this year as substantiation for our stand 
for complete emphasis in the future on permanent-type practice. 

Perhaps I had better clarify my statement a little bit. By perma- 
hent-type practice the national association means those engineering 
practices and permanent change in land-use practice. We are not 
referring to short-range land aaaean. We are referring to permanent 
tructures and a change in land use as can be demonstrated by the 
-hift from cotton to permanent pastures in the Southeast. I would 
like to refer to results of the opinion survey which was conducted by 
the national association and particularly to question 3 and I quote the 
question : 

Do vou believe that farmers and ranchers should continue to receive payment 
for soil-conservation practice? 

I think I might state right here that of the questionnaires sent out 
to every district—the governing official of districts all over the coun- 
tryv—we received a reply from 42 percent of the total number which 
we considered to be a fairly representative return on any poll of this 
type. 
The answer to this question that I just quoted was 3,308, yes; 1,823, 
no: and 222 either did not answer or the intent of the voter was vague. 
That is approximately 1.8 to 1 in favor of continuing conservation 
payments. However, on a breakdown of this question, and I refer 
here to 3—-A in the questionnaire and I will quote: 

In the event that Congress continues to make appropriations for financial 
assistance to farmers and ranchers, in carrying out soil-conservation practices, 
should such payments be made only for permanent-type practices? 

Here you \\ il] see the answer is 1.270, ves 5 and 955, no, and 128 
did not answer or the intent of the voter was not apparent, or he did 
not sign his questionnaire. 

We requested and required that every district governing official 
sign his name to this poll and we felt therefore we were getting a true 
return. 

Mr. Wuirren. Could I interrupt, Mr. Chairman?’ You speak of 
sending this questionnaire out to governing bodies. Whom do you 
mean by “governing bodies” ? 

Turrie. This went to every soil-conservation-district supervi- 
sor, commissioner, or director. ‘Those names vary within States, too, 
xccording to independent State laws under which they were set up. 
Every one of these men is a farmer or rancher and on no public pay- 
roll. Orno Federal payroll. They are all making their living farm- 
ing, contributing their time administering this district program. 
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Mr. Warrren. All officially one way or another are nonremunerated 
folks associated with the Soil Conservation Service districts, is that 

right ¢ 

Mr. Turrue. I think there has been inference here which is entirely 
wrong this morning that we are In someway associated with the Bed 
Conservation Service. We are a completely independent legal « 
tity set up by the independent States. 

Mr. Wuirren. The concert of interest between the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service districts and your organization is so close as to ue hard 
(o distinguish any difference. There is nothing wrong with it as I 
see It. 

Mr. Latrp. In each State the districts and committees are set up by 
the State legislature under State law. 

Mr. AnprerseN. Let us hear from Mr. Davis on this point. 

Mr. Davis. Actually, we got back more returns than that 42 percent, 
but we didn’t count any unsigned ballots; so, if there was any question, 
we can go back and check just exactly who. In some States, in answer 
to question 1, which has not come up, there are county agents who are 
secretaries of the board and they got the questionnaires and they 
answered it, but no Soil Conservation Service people got that 
questionnaire, 

Mr. Wuirren. I don’t mean employees of the organization in the 
least. If you send questionnaires to the PMA committees in the 
ounties asking them to recommend as between SCS and PMA, what 
would you come up with? I just mean that in determining the weight 
to be given to this set of questions, a person should look to see to whom 
it went. They are good citizens, and their opinions are worthy of the 
consideration of you and this committtee; but I think we can more 
properly weigh the results by knowing to whom it went—and that is 
true of any questionnaire. 

Mr. Turrie. I would like to clarify, for your benefit, Mr. Whitten. 
In these districts the governing offic ials are elected democr: atically by 
the farmers in their districts. The cooperators are those farmers 
that are receiving assistance through the district, not just from the 
Soil Conservation Service but all the agencies with which we are 
working, and that includes not just agencies within the Department 
of Agriculture but also Interior. 

Mr. Wuirrren. By “elected,” you mean they are elected by the co- 
operators in the Soil Conservation Service district ? 

Mr. Davis. You do not have to be a cooperator to vote for a dis- 
trict supervisor or a commissioner. The voting varies with the 
States. In no State that I know of is it limited to the cooperators 
or the participants. In some States it is limited to the landowners. 
[ think all of them are limited to the farmers and ranchers. 

Mr. Wuirren. However, a man who is not a cooperator and has 
no interest is not likely to goto ne trouble of voting. 

Mr. Davis. That is right, si 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Tuttle. do you have anything further / 

Mr. Turrie. I think that concludes my testimony. I thank you 
for the privilege of testifying. 

Mr. Anprersen. Thank you, Mr. Tuttle. 

Mr. Wurrren. Could I ask one further question, Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Anpersen. Yes, Mr. Whitten. 
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Mr. Wuirren. You have talked about the PMA and ACP pro- 
grams. We on this committee have const: intly tried to get perma- 
hent prac tices increased. We believe we c¢ an take credit for an im- 
provement there. On the other hand, in any State or county, they 
could limit themselves to permanent practices if they would only do 
=() 

Mr. Turrie. Yes. LT understand that. That has been our attempt, 
of course. We feel that Federal funds can only justifiably be spent 
for something to benefit all of the people. 

Mr. Warrren. Any place where it is not limited to the permanent 
practices, it means the local people have not seen fit to do it. 

Mr. Davis. Assuming that the State committee approves their pro- 
gram. I have known cases where they have not. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would like to know of those examples, if vou 
would give them to me personally. 

Mr. Davis. I can do so. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to have them. 

Mr. Anpersen. Do you have some comment, Mr. Richards? 

Mr. Ricuarps. Yes, sir. I am Bill Richards, from Orleans, Nebr. 

You asked for examples of where the State committee has pro- 
hibited a local program from being initiated. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Would it be proper to put in the record my own 
experience in my own county ¢ 

Mr. AnpersEn. I do not see why it would not. 

Mr. RicwarDs. Mr. Whitten’s question, I believe, was that he would 
like to know if there were any States where the local people were de- 
nied the privilege of ascertaining for themselves whether or not they 
would be limited to the permanent or the annual recurring practices. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Wurrren. Under the procedures, the local people could limit 
the pri a to permanent practices if they saw fit to do so. I was 
advised by Mr. Davis that in some instances the local people have 
wanted to > limi the funds for that purpose but that the State com- 
mittees had refused to approve such action. If there are such in- 
stances I would like to know about them. 

Mr. Ricnarps. Mr. Whitten, I think you should realize that it would 
be an impossibility to prove that effectively without going to court. 

Mr. Wurrren. I could be more easily satisfied, perhaps, than the 
court, as to the proof: so I would like to know what the evidence is. 

Mr. Ricwarps. There is one more interjection I would like to put 
on the record here, on this 5 percent transfer. 

If Mr. Whitten will check back in the record of the North Central 
ee the Northern Great Plains region—Kansas, Montana, Ne- 
braska. North Dakota, South Dakota, and W yoming—he will find that 
there was absolutely no county in that area that approved the 5-per- 
cent transfer up until last year. 

- Wurrren. I have participated in about a 5-year fight trying to 
witha it effective. 

Mr. Ricuarps. I think Mr. Whitten will realize there was a bottle- 
neck there somewhere. 

Mr. Wuirten. I think we all understand where the bottleneck was. 
Now that it is working. if you folks do not want it I would like to find 
out. I have plenty of things to work on. 
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Mr. Ricuarps. In answer to your question about these local com 
mittees having a prerogative of determining by independent decision, 
in my State I think I have probably t: angled with the PMA more than 
any individual in that area. It is not that 1 have anything against 
the principles of PMA. I might say that the PMA saved me back in 
the period of the 1930's, the period of the drought, and | approve of 
that program. 

But when it comes to soil conservation, we had some S& million that 
came into Nebraska, and it was to be distributed according to the 
docket of the national agricultural conservation program, and ap- 
proved by Congress that it should be based upon the basis of need only. 
It was distributed to the counties on that basis, too. 

I happen to be a wheat farmer and a cattle rancher. 1 farm 2,000 
acres. I stubble mulched or summer fallowed, as we call it out there, 
about 600 acres out of this 1,200 acres I have into wheat. The only 
reason in the world I do that is because it pays me dollars and cents, 
and has no connection whatever with soil conservation. 

Mr. Wuirten. Could I interrupt there? The only reason that 
payment is made is because your local people have approved it for 
that. practice. If they would get up their courage and limit it to 
things which would do permanent benefit, they could correct it at the 
local level. That is the procedure, as we understand it. 

Mr. Horan. I would like to find out one thing. Does the stubble 
mulch not help in soil conservation ? 

Mr. Ricwarps. If it is properly carried out it might mean moisture 
conservation. 

Mr. Horan. You said it had no connection whatsoever. 

Mr. Ricwarps, As it is practiced in my area. Should I limit it to 
that? 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Doneen, from my State, I think can bear me out on 
this: Where stubble mulch was practiced in a tremendous runoff we 
had about 4 or 5 years ago, those people who had practiced stubble 
mulch saved their soil. 

Mr. Ricnarps. May I define the difference between stubble mulch 
and summer fallow 4 

Mr. Horan. This was stubble mulch. 

Mr. Hunter. You did state it was an approved soil conservation 
practice, and you engaged in it primarily because of the fact that 
it means a dollar-and-cents return. Anybody in the area would do 
the same thing. 

Mr. Ricnarps. Yes. It pays me because it stores moisture in the 
ground and builds up the nitrogen content of the soil. Consequently 
I get an increased yield. 

Mr. Horan. It hangs on in case of a heavy runoff. 

Mr. Ricnarps. The difference is a peculiarity in the law that. says 
that after the first operation then it shall be all carried out to keep 
the residue on the top. Gentlemen, I am going to ask you: If I plow 
that ground 5 inches deep which turns the stubble under, does that 
keep the mulch on top of the ground / 

Mr. Horan. No. 

Mr. Ricuarps. I can do that and qualify in Nebraska and get a 
benefit payment. 
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Mr. Wurtren. We had better talk to your committee, if you will 
give us the names. Your local people can correct this, and they are 
also responsible for it in the first instance. 

Mr. Ricuarps. I have been trying to do that, Mr. Whitten, for a 
good number of years. 

This concerns our local soil conservation district supervisors. We 
tried, gentlemen, for a number of years to get a memorandum of un- 
derstanding with the other agencies, including the PMA. The only 
reason we work with the Soil Conservation as a district is because we 
have a memorandum of understanding with them. The same way with 
the Park Service and the Forest Service. 

We have tried unsuccessfully for a good many years to get a memo- 
randum of understanding with the Production ‘and M: irketing Ad- 
ministration, so that we might work cooperatively with them, and we 
have not yet gotten it. 

Mr. Wurrren. Please do not think we do not appreciate all this. 
We have been struggling on this committee, trying to improve these 
things. 

Mr. Ricwarps. Our district supervisors, under Memorandum 1278, 
along with the Forest Service having official jurisdiction in that area, 
the FHA officer, the Soil Conservation Service representative, and 
the County Committee of BNA shall determine the programs and 
policies for that county. The county agent, the FHA representative, 
the Soil Conservation Service technician and the Soil Conservation 
District supervisors said in their judgment the best program for our 
county was to dispense with the recurring practices such as summer 
fallow and contour listing and contour drilling and to devote our en- 
tire efforts to the permanent type of practices. Gentlemen, I cannot 
prove this, and you are going to have to take my word for it; the 
only agency of that whole group that opposed doing that was the 
county committee of the Production and Marketing Administration. 

The Soil Conservation Service technician said “It is going to be 
that way,” and he and the county committee had to make a decision. 
That thing hung fire for weeks, and it got around to the point where 
something had to be done if the State was to receive the money. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Richards, almost everyone agrees that the local 
county system is the best that can be devised. But the weakness of 
the county system is the temptation to include practices which every- 
body is going to do anyway. That is a weakness in permitting the 
local county system to pass on practices. I do not know how to cure 
it, exactly. We have tried to, here. If they are approving practices 
that everybody is going to do anyw ay, it should be stopped. 

Mr. Ricwarps. Would the committee like to hear the regt of this 
story ¢ 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Ricwarps. So in an effort to resolve the difference of these 
agencies, we told the county committee that we would like to meet 
with the community committeeman, and this I know to be a fact 
That the PMA fieldman says: “You shall not meet with them.” 

He denied us that privilege in an effort to get the thing settled. 
So we said: “If you will not do it we as the district board of super- 
visors will call in your community committeemen at our expense. Of 
course we are not going to pay them anything for coming in. We will 
devote our time, too. We will have a public discussion.” 
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The county committee said that they would not go along with that, 
either. So we went another step forward and said: “We will call in 
your 48 community committeemen and 48 representative farmers, and 
we will let them be the judges and jury as to whether this thing goes 
or not.” Mind you, all the time the farmer fieldman was here, and 
Mr. Frank Reed who is the Chairman of the Production and Market 
ing Administration who had made a trip out there right while this 
battle was going on. One of the county committeemen made this 
statement to one of the technicians: 

“Gentlemen, you realize we cannot back down on this because of 
the pressure on us from above.” 

So we did that. When we were coming down to the selection of 
those 48 farmers, who we thought should be representat ive, the county 
committeeman said: “I want to see the names of those men.” 

So. I took them over to him and he said: “I will not approve this 
cuy. 

[ said: “Why not ?” 

He said: “I know how he would vote.” 

ITsaid: “Allright. If you know how he would vote would you care 
to substitute for him?” 

He said: “Yes, because I know how he would vote.” 

So we came to this public debate, and the night before a community 
committeeman of PMA called a meeting of his own, and cailed in 25 
farmers. The next day we agreed that 96 men should be judge and 
jury, and one of them got up and demanded that these 25 farmers, 
whom they had indoctrinated the night before, be allowed to vote. 
I want to know if any farmer anywhere is going to get up and say 
that his neighbor is not to be allowed to vote on a public question. 

We got a licking as supervisors. Not one single county in the 
State of Nebraska until last year had even been able to throw out one 
single practice in that docket that was of an annual or recurring 
nature. 

I am going to let you gentlemen draw your own conclusions as to 
where the bottleneck is. 

Mr. Wuirten. I think you have made a very good case, if I might 
be permitted to say so. You have described a situation which exists 
in many sections of the country. It illustrates what I have been try- 
ing to correct for years. 

Mr. Latrp. I wonder if any of these other gentlemen have any evi- 
dence with respect to the policies on payments for practices being set 
from the top down for payments which should not have been made? 

Mr. SvepMAN. I have. 

Mr, ANprERsEN. Will you please state your name for the record ? 

Mr. SvepMan. Clarence Svedman. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Clarence Svedman of Fort Collins, Colo. / 

Mr. SvepMAN. That is right. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. You may proceed. 

Mr. SvepMaAn. I can pana to Congressman Whitten that this is 
something which is pretty hard to do anything about. 

As you all know, the allotment goes to the State and from the State 
it is divided up among the counties, and a county receives so much 
money. In Colorado I absolute lv know of instances where the county 
committees said that they would pay on permanent practices first, 
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ind then the rest of 1t would be subject to available funds, if there 
Was any money left. Other counties said, “We will pay only on the 
permanent practices regardless. ‘That is all we will pay. 

If they have any money left over it is turned back to the State, of 
course. All these counties paid on the permanent practices only, and 
the money was turned back to the State committee, and the State 
committee in turn reallocated the money to the other counties, and 
it was paid on the summer fallowing. Naturally, a county is going 
to get tired of turning back money to the State committee to give to 
another county for summer fallowing or some other practice, so 1n 
self-defense they say: Whi turn the money back to the State commit- 
tee and pay only for permanent practices when the county across the 
line is going to get that money anyhow’ We might just as well 
keep 1 ee 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Svedman, I think you have made a contribution 
to this hearing, in that statement. 

Mr. SvepMAN. There is no doubt but what that is true. That is 
just human nature. 

Mr. Hunrer. In that connection the chairman of the PMA Com- 
mittee in Fresno County, my home county, recommended that where 
there was any saving of AC P funds ina county that the money should 
vo back to the general fund of the United States Treasury and not to 
the State PMA for redistribution. Thereby there might be a saving. 

Mr. SvepMan. That is right. 

Mr. Hunter. He confirmed the statement you have made; that the 
money is not saved when it is dished out to other counties for annual 
practices. What incentive is there for a county PMA committee to 
cut down and economize and to do all the things which really are best 
when its savings are dissipated by other counties ? 

Mr. Anpersen. Who is your next witness, Mr. Heidrich ? 

Mr. Herpricu. We would like to have Mr. Houser Davidson, of 
Fort Valley, Ga. give you a few remarks regarding our interest in 
the small appropriation that is necessary to correlate Extension Serv- 
ice activities by strengthening the F ederal Office. 

Mr. Anversen. Mr. Davy idson, we are glad to hear from you. 


PROMOTION OF DEVELOPMENT OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Mr. Davipson. Mr. Chairman, 1 am Houser Davidson, of Fort Val- 

y, Ga., right in the geometric center of the State. 

Mr. Davinson. As you gentlemen know, districts have no money 
of theirown. The various enabling acts do not allow taxation. I am 
glad of that. So we are entirely dependent for our public relations 
work on ourselves, and on our friends, whether they are agencies or 
not. That is, we are willing to take any honorable means in obtain 
iIng@ assistance. 

We have memoranda of understanding with the agencies of the 
Department of Agriculture, and in our own State we have many 
departments of the State government, and we use them in every way 
we can to help us in promoting the development of the soil-conserva- 
tion districts. 

Mr. Brannon, in memorandum 1278, as was mentioned, directed 
that the various agencies of the Department of Agriculture help in 





the promotion and the developing of the soil-conservation districts 
We have been delighted to get help from whatever honorable source 
we could get it, toward helping to let people know what we are doing, 
and what we are trying to do, all down the line. 

One of the fine methods that has been used is that in the beginning 
many of our districts were created almost wholly through the efforts 
of the Extension Service at a local level. We appreciate that, and 
we need it. We need it very badly. They have been our good friend 
in this educational line of soil and water conservation. 

In 1953 the appropriations for the Federal office here in Washing 
ton were $1,146,000. The Truman budget raises this $130,000. ‘To 
take the exact figures, that puts it up to $1,276,000, 

We are recommending this, if vou please, for the Federal office 
here in Washington, because this office, in our understanding, is an 
office with not too great a number of highly trained personnel. Their 
job is to coordinate the program of education down from the national 
level to the State level, and we are asking you to leave it that way 
so that they can help us in our work. 

That is my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, sir. IT might say for the record that 
this subcommittee has always been very friendly to the Extension 
Service, and [am sure we will continue to be. 

Mr. Marswatz. It is not very often that we have as nice a tribute 
paid to one of our Federal administrators as this man, who is a good 
neighbor of Dillard Lasseter, has paid. 

Mr. Davipson. Mr. Dillard Lasseter is one of the finest men that it 
has ever been my pr iv ilege to know. It sure gives me the greatest of 
pleasure to make sure that my hats-off tribute to him gets printed in 
the record, for if any man ever deserved it, he does. 

Mr. Wuirren. We all appreciate the remarks made about Mr. 
Dillard Lasseter. I think in the judgment of this committee he is 
one of the finest officials in the Government, and a splendid ad- 
ministrator. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Heidrich. Who is the next witness, sir? 

Mr. Heipricu. Mr. W. A. Williams, Jr.. of Santa Fe, N. Mex., 
would like to address a few remarks to the committee regarding our 
interest in the basic conservation work of the Forest Service and their 
need for the appropriation. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Williams, we will be glad to hear from you. 


COORDINATION OF LAND-USE PROGRAMS 


Mr. WituiaAMs. Mr. Chairman and members of the commirtee, I 
certainly appreciate the privilege of appearing before you, and I 
appreciate your patience very much. 

I might say first of all that I am area vice president for the South- 
west region to the national association, and chairman of the Public 
Lands Committee. 

Two years ago the Public Lands Committee initated a coordinated 
land-use program in pilot districts in the Western States. These pilot 
districts were to prove coordinated cooperation as a sound basis for 
an economical approach to getting the whole conservation job done 
on all lands. We asked for this cooperation and we received it 
wholeheartedly not only from the SCS but from many others. 
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On the watersheds, especially in the West, we have to consider our 
public-lands problem. On our district program plan of work we have 
to consider the public lands because they contribute to the well-being 
of the productive downstream lands. We cannot afford to limit our 
ee to the cultivated lands. We cannot enclose it in boundaries 
or fence lines. We have to cross, whether it is a State line or what 
have you, and sign on a watershed basis. 

As you know, we have flash floods. We have a great deal of silta- 
tion, and many haz: ad to contend with which I think are worse than 
where the land is all under cultivation. 

In on Mexico and Nevada, the districts that I am more acquainted 
with, we have grass growing. We have a great abundance today that 
is growing through what was 1 year ago live arroyos, where there was 
red sand clear to the bottom of them. On the smaller ones we have 
grass growing up the hillsides, where they considered it geological 
erosion. That was accomplished in 1 year by the proper land man- 
agement, by rese eding, and the proper use of this land. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You mentioned the flash floods. I recall, from per- 
sonal experience out in Montana, that it is rather difficult to do much 
about them, is it not / 

Mr. Wivtiams. It is on some of the steeper slopes. All of our coun- 
try. however, is steel slopes. If you can get grass on those slopes you 
would be surprised how they restrict the flow. We cannot stop the 
floods, but we can certainly take the bite out of them. 

Mr. AnpDersen. There is no question but what you can make them 
less destructive. 

Mr. WituiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. The bulk of the interest in the Southwest is in the In- 
terior Department, is it not ? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Not necessarily so. The Forest Service and the SCS 
are also concerned. 

Mr. Horan. But the Public Lands Division of the Interior Depart- 
ment has 2 or 3 times as — of the rangeland as the Forest Service. 

Mr. Wituiams. I might say, in defense of the Forest Service and the 
Indian Service, they are sucatont cooperators. Actually, the Forest 
Service, the Bureau of Land Management. the Indian Service, and 
the other land-administering agencies in the West are becoming known 
and recognized as soil-conservation-district cooperators in the same 
sense that private land is considered so in the middle section of 
the country. 

Mr. Horan. I think that is true. 

Mr. Hunter. Do you observe much duplication in activities in the 
area you represent, as between these agencies you mentioned ? 

Mr. Wittiams. We used to have a great deal of it. I am acquainted 
better with my own district than with any other section. I am chair- 
man of one of these coordination committees. 

Mr. Anpersen. How would you feel if we turned the Bureau of 
Land Management over to ee 

Mr. WitttaMs. I do not believe that is my prerogative to say. ] 
have my feelings, but we have good friends there in both Depart- 
ments. We have perfect coooperation and we are getting the job 
done. We are going to prove to you and the rest of the people that 
there is a way to get this done, and that is through coordinated co- 
operation, 
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Mr. Hunver. Do you ever take it upon yourselves to suggest how 
they might refrain from overlapping, and devote their energies to 
different projects? 

Mr. Wrtu1aMs. Definitely. 

Mr. Hunter. So that with the same amount of money more work 
an be done ? 

Mr. Winuiams. That is what our district plan of work is. We are 

arrying it out effectively. We are getting the job done. 

Mr. Wutrren. Mr. Chairman, that sounds good. All through the 
record back through the years you will find it has been my feeling and 
[ think the committee has largely agreed that the PMA has for some 
years spread their efforts too widely. We have tried to correct that 
and to bring out improvements. 

The SCS, if I am any judge, has worked in too much detail. I 
live ina small town. I ama lawyer. My office is in the post office 
building, where the agricultural agencies are located. I have a small 
farm. The SCS has been busy giving detailed plans for each farm 
and many farmers have had to wait for services while they worked 
on the detailed planning of another farm, much of which they knew 
would not be carried out. You have gone out and given a man 20 
practices needed on his farm, when you know you will be lucky to get 
him to do 4. 

It is my opinion that if we could get these plans on a wider area 
and set up the 4 most needed practices, they might carry those out 
better than the 20 on the few farms which you reach. At our in- 
sistence last year there was a great improvement in the situation. 

The other side of it is that the PMA has done too much through the 
years in scattering its work. If you will read our records you will 
find that we have been trying to push them out on these permanent 
practices as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. Wituiams. I might add right there, Congressman, with our 
philosophy of working through the soil conservation districts, this 
last year we are coming more and more to the neighborhood groups 
and are working on 1, 2, or 3 important practices first, rather than 
concentrating on a farm and trying to write a complete plan. The 
farmer’s plan of work for his farm, we eventually build up this com- 
plete plan which he is willing by that time to carry out. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is good. It has been my belief that soil con- 
servation could not be measured by the money we give the soil con- 
servation districts or by the money we spend through the ACP. I 
think that is a small part of the activity it generates. 

[ know a man who is a civil engineer and who in his town makes a 
very good living by doing work similar to that which the soil-con- 
servation technicians are doing. He complained to me, ina eee 
town, that he could not see why the Government put somebody out 
there doing the same work that he had worked his way through school 
to learn. He had earned what he could, and they were cutting in on 
him. My reply was, “Yes, that is one viewpoint. But 20 years ago 
you could not have gotten the first d: ay’s work in your field. Because 
- this activity, the SCS people h: ave create da demand for you. They 

e busy all the time, and so are you.’ 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. That is right. 
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Mr. Wurrren. There is something to be recognized there, because 

s true in my area. I believe it is largely true of the rest of the 
country, 

Mr. Wintiams. Since we ar ‘ proving that it is sound logic to work 
together not only a + aoe but as Government agencies, through a 
soll-conservation dist ict, the Forest Service is one administrator of 
public lands, and they operate in two capacities, both as an owner 
and as the technical assistant on this land which they own in the soil- 
conservation district... They administer about 187 million acres of 
land in the United States. 

They are working with the districts and are working with the peo 


ple to solve their own problems Oli a local basis. Because of this | 
ould like to ask that the basic conservation appropriation to the 
Forest Service be S131. million this fiseal vear 1954, to be broken 


down as follows: 

For range consel vation and improvement we feel the Forest Service 
should have $1 million. 

For fire protection we feel the Forest Service should have $814 
million. 

For flood prevention we feel the Forest Service should have $2 
million. 

And for reforestation another $2 million. 

I would also, if you W il] give me the privilege to do SO, like to have 
the privilege of sending you some of the more pertinent minutes of 
the coordinated land-use program meetings and some of the informa- 
tion that we have concerning this program. I think it would be very 
interesting. 

Mr. Hr NrER. New Mexico is vour home State. In New Mexico or 
Nevada have you experimented with controlled brush burning for 
the purpose of eliminating brush and conserving water 2 

Mr. WituiaMs. I know that has been done to some extent. and I 
know it is going to need a great deal of experimentation and a lot of 
work. We have to eliminate the worthless plants. They are not really 
a conservation measure. They are better than nothing, but grass is 
so much better than brush. It will produce. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank vou, Mr. Williams. 

Who is your next w itness, Mr. Heidrich ? 

Mr. Hermricu. Mr. Nolen J. Fuqua of Duncan, Okla., who is our 
national vice president, would like to address a few remarks to the 
committee, Mr. Chairman, regarding our interest in research and an- 
other tool to he Ip districts do this conservation job with the farmers. 
Mr. Fuqua will address you on the need of the ARA for adequate 
support. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Fuqua, we will be glad to hear from you, sir. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Fueva. Mr. Chairman, I am Nolen Fuqua, vice president of the 
National Association of Soil Conservation Districts, from Oklahoma. 
I would like to make a few comments with regard to our need in the 
districts for the Agricultural Research Administration. 

Recently they have had consider: ibly more responsibility given to 
them from the SCS, and I understand that the budget, as set up, is 
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eventy-nine-million-nine-hundred-and-fifty-thousand odd dollars. 
We feel this is a very justifiable amount of money to be spent in this 
work, as it is very vital to completing our program in the soil-conserva 
tion districts. 

Also, we feel that it would be a sound investment for the producers 
and for our Government. We in the districts are accepting this 
service at an incerasing rate for the benefit of our programs. In fact, 
it would be impossible for use to complete a farm program without 
ome portion of the service administered by this department. It saves 
not only money for the districts and the producers, but it: promotes 
afte iency and early completion of our programs. With the experi 
ment stations established throughout the Nation we are able to get 
his information, and we want you to know that we appreciate this 
particular administration for our district. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Thank you, Mr. Fuqua. Do you have any further 
commelits, Mr. Heidrich / 

Mr. Heipricn. I will sum up, if you like, briefly. 

Mr. AnprerRSEN. All right, sir; you may proceed. 


VALUE OF CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Hewricn. We in this group surely appreciate the opportunity 

which you busy committee members have given us to appear. 

Again, if I may, I should like to make one point for our group, 
and that is this: W e are willing to, and we do now, accept he ‘Ip from 
all of the agencies available to us. Our job with the farmers on this 
conservation work is of tremendous size. We cannot get enough help. 

Another point is this. I cannot give you an exact figure, but for 
every dollar expended by the Federal Government for this work and 
for every dollar expended by the States, there are liter: ally dozens of 
dollars expended by the farmers for soil conservation. Some day I 
hope that figure can be checked. The bulk of the money being ex 
pended for soil and water conservation, and flood prevention in this 
country is not being spent by the Government. The Government is 
the leader in many cases in the technical field, with the governmental 
agencies. That is true, and that costs money; but for every dollar 
which is put into this work by the Government I am sure there are 
many, many dollars expended by the farmers. 

Mr. Anpersen. I m: LV say, from my own personal experience and 
observation back in my home county of Lincoln, that even though the 
work of the SCS has been slow, nevertheless these farms which have 
been mapped and worked over serve as small experiment stations for 
the farmers across the fence. So I look at this with a rather op 
timistic viewpoint. There is no question but what these practices 
being put into one little quarter of my home township have an effect. 
They are watched very carefully by the Roger ne farmers around 
there, who take advantage of these examples, | ecause they have a 
desire to learn. It is impossible to calculate the good this does. 

Mr. Winit1ams. Mr. Chairman, would you agree that soil conse) 
vation and development is our first line of defense ? 

Mr. ANpERSEN. I would say our first line of defense is the children 
if America. Soil conservation follows closely thereafter. 

Mr. Leavirr. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Anpersen. Yes, Mr. Leavitt. 
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Mr. Leavirr. May I have 30 seconds? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Leavirr. I would like to point out to you gentlemen, and par- 
ticularly to Mr. Whitten, something that has happened within our 
organization and for which our organization can take a great deal 
of credit. That is the thing which Mr. Williams has just been talk- 
ing about. 

I have been with this thing long enough to have suffered under 
frictions and difficulties between Government agencies. These pilot 
districts, which were started by “Speed” Agee, one of our members 
who died, whose work was taken on by Bill Williams, have started 
cooperation and coordination between governmental agencies which 
I think will bear an enormous amount of fruit in the future. I urge 
that you do as he requested: Look some day at the minutes of those 
joint meetings, because it is a very inspiring thing, and I think it is 
the start of something which we will find very, very satisfactory in 
the future. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Leavitt. Mr. Heidrich, we want 
to express the appreciation of the committee for your group appear- 
ing before us today. We hope you will make this an annual practice. 

Mr. Hewricu. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Marsuatt. Mr. Chairman, I am from a farm district, and if 
this meant appropriating money only to the farmers of this country 
I would not favor appropriating it. You are not appropriating 
money for the farmers of this country. A farmer will get along if 
you get rid of all the conservation programs. 

What I want to say to you gentlemen, is that the SCS, the ACP 
and the Extension Service is carrying on in soil conservation is for 
the welfare and security of this country in years to come. 

Mr. Heiwricn. You are dead right, sir. 

Mr. Marsnatt. It is the responsibility and duty of every citizen of 
this country to protect our resources. 

Mr. Anpersen. Gentlemen, that is a good thought to close on. 
Thank you. 


Fripay, Aprit 17, 1953. 
FLoop PREVENTION 
SALT-WAHOO WATERSHED 
WITNESSES 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 


THE STATE OF NEBRASKA 

HON. A. L. MILLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF KANSAS 

RAYMOND A. McCONNELL, JR., COCHAIRMAN OF SALT-WAHOO 


WATERSHED ASSOCIATION, LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Mr. Anpgersen. The committee will come to order. 
Gentelmen, we have with us this morning the Honorable Car] T. 
Curtis. of Nebraska and the Honorable A. L. Miller of Kansas, who 
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lways, through the years, have shown their great interest in any 
thing related to agriculture . 

Gentlemen, I am sure the entire committee welcomes you here, to 
cvether with Mr. Raymond A. Mec¢ ‘onnell of Lincoln, Nebr. 

Mr. Horan. I have served in Congress now for about 10 years and 
1 want to say this about Carl Curtis of Nebraska: I have always 
found Mr. Curtis to be on the side of those who are productive ; I 

ive alw: ays found him on the side of that which is constructive; I 
iave alwé Lys found him on the side of that which is farsee ing in at 
te mpts to be progressive. 

| have some knowledge, I believe, as to why Mr. Curtis and his con 
stituent are before us this morning. I am wholehearte dly in favor of 
the approach to flood prevention, which I believe, the testimony we 

will have this morning advances. I believe that it may increase 
the budget of our Nation, but I also believe it will increase the se- 
urity of those who should be made secure in this Nation of ours. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Curtis, do you have a statement which you 
would like to make at this time? 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, I do appreciate the opportunity to be 
iere, and Mr. McConnell is going to do the testifying. 

I do want to say, however, that over a period of years we have 
viven a lot of attention in the Congress to the matter of flood control 
and soil conservation, but I believe we have reached a stage where 
ve have to take a new look at our approach. 

I am not an individual who is antagonistic to large dams, when 
ecessary. It happens that I have sponsored 5 ah the legislation and 
the appropriations for some of those in my territory. However, 
inless we can carry a program to every acre, and save both soil and 
water, we are going to find our productive capacity diminishing as 
Lime goes on. 

We are here because we are interested in a soil and moisture-saving 
program, which we believe will have considerable beneficial effect 
ipon flood prevention. 

Mr. McConnell is the editor of the Lincoln Journal newspapers and 
e has become over a period of years very much interested in conser 
vation. He is one of the cochairmen, as well as the prime moving 
force in the Salt Creek-Wahoo Watershed Association. His activi- 
ties have gone beyond those of our State. He has made contacts all 
over the United States and headed a delegation here a few weeks ago 
to call upon the President, and we have had some conferences in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

In addition to his own publications, his articles will appear in other 
igricultural publications, or publications serving the agricultural 
territories. 

On the subject of the budget I believe we can make a start in this 
new program, without an increase in the budget. I believe if it were 
carried to the farmers and they had a chance to express themselves on 
what they really needed most from the Department of Agriculture, 
notwithstanding the fact that some of the traditional services are well 
established and have met with favor, I believe this matter here of 
letting them help themselves in saving the soil would be very high on 
the list and that the ‘y would say to spend, first, for that. 

Mr. Horan. Would you permit a question there? 
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Mr. Curtis. Yes, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan, Which budget are you talking about ? 

Mr. Curtis. The total agricultural budget. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We have had two budge ts before us, Mr. Curtis. We 
have had the budget, known as the first budget which was presented 
by the outgoing administration, and, also, lately, we have had the 
revised estimate relative to certain items in that budget, and I think 
that is what Mr. Horan is referring to. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, sir. Those of us not on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee have not h: ud the revised estimate. 

Mr. Horan. They have cut the agricultural flood-control budget 
considerably. 

Mr. Anpersen. | might inform you, Mr. Curtis, the original budget 
estimates for flood prevention called for $15,566,000 and the revised 
budget estimate before us calls for $7 million, a decrease of approxi- 
mately $8,566,000. 

All right. You may continue, Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Curtis. I do not think there is anything further I need to say, 
Mr. Chairman. Mr. McConnell is here and he has a statement on 
this very thing. I think he should proceed. 

Mr. AnDersen. Mr. McConnell, we are glad to have you with us 
today. Will you proceed with any statement you might care to make? 

Mr. McConnewu. I brought some material here. It is something 
prepared, primarily, for use in our own area. Here is some of the 
material, including a copy of my remarks here. This booklet [indi- 
cating] was prepared with a grant of money from the Sears-Roebuck 
Foundation. 

Mr. Horan. At your eng 

Mr. McConnewu. Yes, si 

I do appreciate the alent that Mr. Horan has made, and I 
would like to say, in response to his remarks about Mr. Curtis, that 
we are well aware of Mr. Curtis’ qualifications in our district, and 
it is because of them that he never has any significant opposition in 
either the primary or the general election. 

Mr. Chairman, I ap preciate the opportunity to appear before this 
subcommittee and appreciate your giving me this time. 

I am here to speak in behalf of a sound and economical balance 
in the field of Federal spending for national resources conservation 
and development which will adequately reflect the modern concept 
of related soil and water conservation and upstream flood prevention 
that is capturing the grass roots imagination in every part of the 
country. My interest in this is nonprofessional and I represent no 
national pressure group. IT am cochairman with State Senator Otto 
Liebers of the Salt-Wahoo Watershed Association of Lincoln, Nebr. 
This is a private citizens organization which is representative of city 
and rural people, farm organizations, chambers of commerce, city 
governments, soil conservation districts and drainage districts, up- 
land and bottom land farmers, industrialists, bankers, radio stations, 
and daily and weekly newspapers in a 1,655 square mile watershed 
in eastern Nebraska. This is an area embracing the cities of Lincoln, 

Ashland, and Wahoo, and 5,000 farms. Its 1: 30,000 people suffer recur- 
ring and continuing losses from floods and erosion averaging more 
than $1 million a year. Since the last major flood which cost - south- 
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east Nebraska $53 million and 23 lives our association has been work 
ng for 3 years to establish for our area a comprehensive and coordi 

ited program of soil and moisture conservation and erosion ~~ flood 
prevention in which the urban and agricultural interests will be pro 
tected in fair and equal balance. 

We figure that such a program calls for a high degree of voluntary 
articipation by the property owners in doing the conservation job 
on their farms. To encourage that, our association in the last 3 years 

as put on about as extensive an educational effort as has been under 
taken anywhere in America. We have devoted acres of space in the 
Lincoln Sunday Journal and Star and the weekly newspapers in the 
area. We have held hundreds of neighborhood meetings; organized 
dozens of chartered bus tours to take farmers to areas where they 
could see for themselves what the conservation job is and how it pays; 
printed and distributed thousands of leaflets and booklets; and pre- 
pared through the University of Nebraska a color-sound movie which 
the Lincoln Junior Chamber of Commerce has undertaken to show 
toevery group meeting in the city. We have taken all the supervisory 
pe rsonnel of the school systems on airplane tours, from which they 
could best see the ravages of erosion and the relation of the streams 
ind tributaries to the land they drain. 

Where 5 years ago only 4 percent of the lands of our watershed 
were under the conservation program, today that figure is 25 percent. 
When 70 percent or more of the land of any watershed is in conserva 
tion we figure it will be economical then to install the larger retention 
structures which are called for in the Soil Conservation Service survey 
of the watershed now before Congress awaiting authorization. In 
some subwatersheds we are at that point now. We have many sub 
watershed areas where the conservation job is almost complete. The 
25 percent figure is for the total area, as a whole. 

In other words I am speaking for an area where there has already 
been a high degree of local initiative and anxiety to get going on the 
larger watershed job which is over and above the conservation job 
on the individual farms. 

That initiative of our local area also has extended to action on the 
State level. We have figured that the best way for us to avoid boon 
doggling in flood prevention is for the local people to participate fi- 
nancially and to retain an element of local control over the nature of 
the planning and the work. Therefore, so as to provide the legal 
mechanism by which local beneficiaries not only can review the plans 
n legally constituted elections and can put up their fair share of the 
costs, our association is committed to organize at the earliest practical 
date a watershed district. This is to be a new type of Government 
subdivision in Nebraska cutting across city and county lines just as 
floods and erosion do, under State enabling legislation which was 
scheduled to be adopted this week by the Nebraska Legislature. We 
ave been working for 3 years to obtain such legislation in order to fit 
our governmental methods to the new concept of conservation as a 
community watershed problem. Our success is measured by the fact 
that when I left Nebr aska last week the State watershed bill had gone 
through three successive floor tests without a single dissenting vote. 

In this effort we have been joined by a number of other Nebraska 
watershed associations organized after the pattern of ours and with 
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help from us and looking to us for leadership covering a third of 
Nebraska’s 93 counties. 

I am an honorary director in most of these other Nebraska water- 
shed associations. This type of movement is not confined to Nebraska. 
Two years ago my newspaper took the leadership in organizing 
the Kansas-Nebraska Watershed Council. I recall a meeting in Tope- 
ka in 1951 in which a group of Kansans decided to press for enact- 
ment of a Kansas watershed district enabling act patterned after the 
one we had introduced in the Nebraska Legislature. That bill was 
adopted 2 weeks ago by the Kansas State Legislature. 

Now in our area we have the conservation job on the land well 
under way. We stand ready with the mechanism to organize a locally 
controlled watershed district. What is holding us back now is the fact 
that the Federal Government has not yet adjusted either its outlook or 
its policies or its spending practices to this sound and grass roots 
approach. In the overall planning of the Missouri Basin which covers 
one-sixth of the land area of the United States and far more than 
one-sixth of its food-producing capacity the Federal Government. is 
still committeed to spend billions for downstream developments but 
not 1 cent for the upstream watershed type of program without which 
no river development can be in balance. 

Mr. Horan. We are having upstream development now for the 
Columbia, so that, as an overall statement, would have to be corrected. 

Mr. McConnett. In the planning of the Missouri Basin, and I 
stand open to correction, but I do not believe there is at the present 
time any watershed within the Missouri Basin, on which this upstream 
type program is actually being carried beyond the survey stage. 

Mr. Horan. I think you are incorrect there. On the Yellowstone, 
we are doing some things that will help you down your way. I say 
that in all fairness, Mr. MeConnell, and I know you want to be fair. 
Up above the for k, before you get to Helena, you will find, at least 2 
or 3 operations that will help you folks downstream, eventually. 

Mr. McConnext. When they are spending 1 cent or 2 cents, it is not 
spending enough. 

It is balance we are asking for, and such balance cannot be achieved 
unless at least a start is made on the upstream conservation approach 
in those areas where the local people have taken the initiative and 
are ready and willing to share in the financial responsibility. 

We are not asking for anything grandiose or spectacular for the 
Salt-Wahoo watershed. We would be more than content with a small 
appropriation of $1 million or under which would permit us to make 
a start in our area on at least a demonstrational pilot basis. We know 
that the merit, and the long-range economy of our type of approach 
will be self-evident once the people can see it for themselves in opera- 
tion on a small demonstrational scale. 

But I did not ask for the opportunity for this hearing merely to 
speak in behalf of my own locality. I am speaking also in behalf of a 
group of 26 leaders in this type of work from throughout the United 
States who are trying to do in their own localities much the same kind 
of job we are undertaking in the Salt-Wahoo, and who feel equally 
stymied by the unrealism in Federal spending practices which over 
the past 20 years has put billions of dollars into downstream flood 
control on the spectacular scale and next to nothing into watershed 
conservation and related land-treatment programs. 
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These people are as follows: 


Don Anderson, Honey Creek, Iowa: Farmer, cattle feeder; chairman, water 
management committee, National Association of Soil Conservation Districts 
John Bird, Curtis Publishing Co., Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Asso- 

ate editor, Country Gentleman 

Henry Blake, Topeka Capital, Topeka, Kans.: Publisher, Topeka Capital; presi 
dent, Capper Publications, Inc. 

Leo V. Bodine, 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, D. C.: Executive vice presi- 
dent, National Lumber Manufacturers Association; past executive vice presi- 
dent, Weyerhauser Lumber Co., St. Paul, Minn.; past vice chairman, conserva- 
tion committee, National Association of Manufacturers. 

Bryce Browning, New Philadelphia, Ohio: Executive secretary, Muskingum 
Conservancy District 

Waters Davis, League City, Tex.: Farmer-rancher; president, National Associa- 
tion of Soil Conservation Districts. 

J. T. Graham, Route 2, Cleveland, N. C.: President, North Carolina Association 
of Soil Conservation Districts; president, Yadkin Valley Soil Conservation 
and Flood Control Association. 

Clare P. Guess, Jr., Denmark, 8. C.: Farmer; executive secretary, South Carolina 
Soil Conservation Committee; area vice president, National Association of 
Soil Conservation Districts. 

Paul Hardin, McKinney, Tex.: Manager, East Fork of Trinity Association. 

George Heidrich, Charles Town, W. Va.: Area vice president, National Associa- 
tion of Soil Conservation Districts. 

Irving Hill, Lawrence, Kans.: Manufacturer, president, Lawrence Paper Co, 

Clayton M. Hoff, Delaware Trust Building, Wilmington, Del.: Executive vice 
president, Brandywine Valley Association. 

Mrs. William K. Jackson, Dublin, N. H.: New Hampshire State Senator; leader 
in watershed planning and legislation. 

Otto Liebers, Route 1, Lincoln, Nebr.: Farmer, dairyman; president, Skyline 
Dairy Co.; Nebraska State Senator. 

Francis Lindsay, Post Office Box 163, Loomis, Calif.: Farmer, engineer; mem 
ber, California State Legislature; has served on legislative council of Cali- 
fornia State Assembly; area vice president, National Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts. 

Rk. C, Longmire, Pauls Valley, Okla.: President, Washita Flood Control Associa 
tion. 

Paul A. Lundgren, Thief River Falls, Minn.: District judge, farm operator; 
Represents courts in guiding, approving and disapproving actions of the Red 
Lake River Drainage and Conservancy District. 

L. L. Males, Cheyenne, Okle.: Banker: secretary-treasurer, Washita Valley Flood 
Control Association. 

bright McConnell, Augusta, Ga.: Secretary-treasurer, Savannah River Soil 
Conservation District Association. 

Richard D. Searles, Phoenix, Ariz.: Former Assistant Secretary of Interior. 

l'red Seaton, Hastings, Nebr.: Publisher, the Hastings Tribune, and president, 
Seaton Publications ; former United States Senator; campaign advisor to Gen. 
LD. Eisenhower; director, Kansas-Nebraska Watershed Council. 

Truett Smith, wylie, Tex.: Banker, feed man; East Fork of Trinity Flood Con- 
trol Association. 

Dean Stanley, Security Building, Phoenix, Ariz.: Farm operator; active in 
White Tanks project 

Hugh Tuttle, Dover, N. H.: Farmer; president, New Hampshire State Associa- 
tion of Soil Conservation Districts 

Col. W. B. Tuttle, Post Office Box 1771, San Antonio, Tex.: Chairman, San 
Antonio River Canal and Conservancy District 

Raymond A. McConnell, Jr., Lincoln, Nebr.: Editor, Lincoln Evening Journal 
and Nebraska State Journal; eochairman, Salt-Wahoo Watershed Association ; 
director, Kansas-Nebraska Watershed Council 


They have an association across the line in Kansas, in the Walnut 
Creek area and the last I heard Mr. Miller was a cochairman of that 
association. I recall that some of us went down and spoke and out- 
lined our activities at the meeting at which the Walnut Creek Water- 
shed was formed. 
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Mr. Mitier. That is right. 

Mr. McConneti. At the time of the Kansas flood the Kansas people 
were quick to point out that a lot of that water came across the State 
line from Nebraska. 

This is not an organization. It isa group of people who are trying 
to get a job done which they believe is sound, and who met in W ash- 
ington on February 25 at my suggestion for a series of meetings with 
President Eisenhower, Secretaries Benson and McKay, Budget Di- 
rector Dodge, and agency heads within the Department of 
Agriculture. 

At that time we urged upon the President the true economy that 
lies in this type of approach and its complete consistency with the 
philosophy underlying the new administration. We asked then and 
repeat that request to you now that out of whatever total is spent for 

natural resources conservation and development at least a small sum 
be made available for establishment this year of a pilot, demonstra 
tional subwatershed program within each of the some 30 watersheds 
for which soil-conservation surveys have been completed but on which 
no work has been begun. 

We ask that the criteria for starting work under such a budget 
item should be: 

(a) Are the plans technically sound and locally acceptable? 

(6) Are the local people, as private landowners as well as through 
locally controlled soil conservation districts or watershed districts, 
ready and willing to participate ? 

In other words, I think you will find that there are some areas 
ere surveys have been completed but where, possibly the survey, 

r the sampling for the survey has been done without particular re 
aa as to whether there is a local demand for it, and we would not 
ask that anything be started there until there is a local readiness to 
do this job. I think, if you took that factor into consideration, you 
would find that out of all of the watershed surveys, there would be 
some 30 where a start could be made this year. 

Distributed on such a basis a sum of perh: ips $5 to $10 million would 
provide for as much of a start this year, in representative parts of 
the country, as would be practical in one season, 

This sum, which is less than one-tenth the cost of one major flood- 
control structure, would be the instrument for launching a great 
coast-to-coast conservation and related flood-prevention program, 
rooted in local participation. Such a nationwide demonstration as 
this sum Masa | provide, could and would be the means of an ultimate 

saving of billions in tax dollars, while effectively saving our food- 
producing capacity. 

It would provide the opportunity for measuring and demonstrating 
the worth and economy of this type of related conservation and flood- 
prevention program. 

I am speaking now for this group in urging that your committee 
allocate funds for such a demonstrational start in representative areas 
of the Nation. From South Carolina to California and from Minne- 
sota to Texas the watershed movement has developed to the point 
where it can no longer be ignored in Washington. In virtually every 
river valley of America the farmers are aw ake to the fact that if this 
Nation is to support itself 25 years from now it can no longer afford 








the losses it is now suffering from floods and erosion. ‘These farmers 
n some 300 or more watersheds associations in partnership with their 
village and city neighbors are trying to do something about it to 
ovether. They are willing to do their share but there is a national 
terest at stake also which is the responsibility ot Congress. 

One of the very few opportunities this administration has for es- 
tablishing essentially a new policy which re presents the very soundest 
,f conservatism lies in Federal-local cooperation in the conservation 
und flood-prevention field. 

The demonstrational projects on this basis would not only measure 
und prove the merit of this approach as a national policy, but would 
erve to encourage local interests to participate in carrying a substan 
tial share of the resources development budget. 

Mr. Horan. Are you aware that the National Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts has a program in 11 Western States where 
they are having pilot operations, exactly of the type that you are 
asking for here? One of them is in my district in Okanogan County. 
So, you are together with another group that feels the same as you 
do. 

Mr. McConnetu. Yes, I know, and I have met with the Board of 
Di rectors of the National Soil Conservation District Supervisors, at 

heir request last January, to outline to them some proposals, and 
you have a copy of the talk that I gave. I also presented to their 
Board the proposals in this document here. This is called principles, 
und they lifted parts of that document and embodied them as their 
resolution for their program for the year 1953. 

Mr. Hunter. I notice, Mr. McConnell, you have been in contact 
with a group of 26 leaders who are inte rested in this type of work 
throughout the United States. For example, I notice you list the 
name of Francis Lindsay, who is a member of the California State 
Legislature and very active in soil-conservation work. 

Mr. McConneti. Mr. Lindsay was here in February with us. 

Mr. Horan. Yes. I met him. 

Mr. Larrp. That same group appeared before this subcommittee 
it the time they were here in February. 

Mr. McConneti. That is, the Soil District Supervisors. 

Mr. Larrp. Yes. They appeared before our subcommittee. 

Mr. Anpresen. We had a very interesting session with them. 

Mr. McConnell, as I recall, there is a very serious conflict between 
the SCS and the Corps of Engineers in relation to this particular 
watershed. They have not been able to get together at all on the basic 
planning. Now, the Corps of Engineers’ interest is in large dams to 
protect Kansas City and major urban areas and the SCS interest 
is primarily in protecting agricultural land and not flooding good, 
productive land by large dams. The basic conflict between the two 
agencies, probably, is as well demonstrated right here as anywhere in 
the United States; is it not? 

Mr. McConnewu. I would put that in the past tense. 

Mr. AnprReESEN. It has been. 

Mr. McConnetx, It has been; yes, sir. Since last October, we 
have had a series of meetings in my office between the district engi- 
neer of the Army Corps of Engineers at Omaha and the Soil Conser- 
vation Service and we found that some of this apparent conflict be- 
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tween the two agencies was a simple matter of getting together. It 
arose from the fact that they were operating under different types 
of authorizing legislation for one thing. We found, also, that once 
we could convince both agencies that we really spoke for the local 
people that it was possible to lay down a formula of our own which 
had no status in law, but which would have the effect of bringing about 
« degree of coordination. For example, we discovered it had been 
the practice of the Army Corps of Engineers, over its history, not 
to submit to Congress recommendations which did not have the ap- 
proval of the governor of the State. I do not think they are required 
to submit their plans to the governors, but, as a practical matter, I 
was told they never had submitted them to Congress if the governor 
ebjected. 

So, we got a letter from the Governor of Nebraska, and the pros- 
pective Governor, who is now Governor, saying they would approve 
no plans for our local area, unless the plans met with the approval of 
our association’s board of directors; whereupon, we laid down a 
formula of coordination and one that we figured would coordinate 
the plans of these two agencies and told both agencies that no plans 
of either would be acceptable to our area if they were submitted to 
Congress as alternative competing proposals, and then only if each 
of them could be tailored to fit our formula, which called for a single, 
coordinated plan and only on that basis would we approve it. That 
is one reason why we have been so anxious in these various States to 
set up watershed districts which do have some local status and some 
local responsibility, because we do not feel once a local district is set 
up that anything will be done in an area so organized that it is not 
acceptable to that local district. 

Mr. Anpersen. Your suggestion, Mr. McConnell, is that the Con- 
gress should provide from $5 million to $10 million to begin work in 
each of the 31 watersheds for which soil-conservation surveys have 
been completed, but on which no work has begun. Is that correct ? 

Mr. McConnetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpersen. Whatever we put in here for that purpose will be 
entirely above the budget. Would you say that we should disregard 
the budget in this instance and go ahead for what we consider to be 
the best for America ? 

Mr. McConne tt. I certainly would, because I think that the budget 
is very unrealistic in this respect and ignores the grassroots move- 
ment that has taken place throughout the United States. 

Mr. Anpersen. What is your opinion of that, Congressman Curtis? 

Mr. Curtis. Well, I have not seen your new budget. 

Mr. AnpersEn. There is a total of $7 million requested in the new 
budget. 

Mr. Curtis. I think what should be done is to try to stay within 
the total for the Department of Agriculture in the new budget. 

Mr. ANvDERSEN. Congressman Marshall, do you have any comment 
on this? 

Mr. Marsua.u. I have been trying to be a good listener. I agree 
with everything that has been said by Mr. McConnell. 

Mr. Wuirren. Any water that they hold up in the watershed under 
this or any other program would help your cities below. 
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Mr. Miniter. I am quoting from a gentleman who was talking to 
me on the street in Hiawatha last week and he made this remark : 
“You never can tell what will be necessary to control the water in 
the river channel until you know how much is going to come down.” 
You never will know how much is going to come ‘down under this 
program until you have completed the program. 

Mr. Anpersen. Any further questions, gentlemen / 

Mr. Wurirren. I would like to comment on the statement of Con 
eressman Curtis. I, too, am in favor of a balanced budget, but I 
think we ought to balance it where it has become unbalanced. This 
Department is being run on 30 percent less money today than in 
1940 and other departments have jumped up from 150 percent to 
1350 percent. 

I say let us balance it where it has become unbalanced and not 
necessarily cut Agriculture to the same extent we might cut some- 
body else. Agriculture and the money spent by the Government on 
agricultural problems is considerably different. 

I would also like to point out that, with regard to other departments, 
most of the money is spent for services, while with regard to Agri 
culture most of it is spent on the land and to preserve our very means 
of living. 

Next, I would like to say that I have constantly urged this type 
of attention to the watersheds both in this committee and on the 
floor. I went to the Democratic Convention last year and got them 
to include in the farm plank a provision to expand this program for 
care of the watersheds of this country. I mention that, not to draw 
comparisons, but to express the hope that you and others can do the 
same thing in your party, because this is a major problem. 

Mr. Curtis. May I point out that 10 percent of the item for direct 
payments to farmers would launch this program for the maximum 
amount Mr. McConnell has recommended. I think that would meet 
with the approval of the rank and file of the farmers and I think it 
would better serve their interests. 

Mr. Horan. I would like to point out that we had a flood in Kansas 
and Nebraska recently and we appropriated, without blinking an 
eye, about $25 million after the horse had been stolen. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is correct. 

Mr. Horan. It reveals little foresight when we contemplate cutting 
the budget in half. 

Mr. McConnetu. I would like to emphasize the point that this busi- 
ness of balancing the budget is also a problem of balancing it within 
your cut and that there will never be balanced resource development 
until more is done on the upper end than is being done now. 

Mr. Wurrren. Turning to the figures, Mr. Chairman, the basic law 
charges the Department with certain responsibilities in flood preven 
tion in the watersheds and the same law charges the te = rape of 
the Army and the Corps of Engineers with the responsibility below 
them. 

Congress, however, in providing funds for discharging those obli- 
gations, has, since the Flood Control Act of 1936, appropriated $3,600 
million of the Corps of Engineers, but only $54 million for all of this 
flood-prevention work of the Department of Agriculture. I do not 
mention that to stir up any controversy, but to show the relative 
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attention that the Congress has given to the two parts in providing 
funds. 

Mr. ANpersen. Mr. Curtis, we are glad to have had you and Mr. 
McConnell here this morning, together with Congressman Miller of 
Kansas. 


Monnay, Apri 20, 1953. 
Bureau or AnimaL INpusTRY 
RESEARCH ON SWINE AND SWINE DISEASES 
WITNESS 


HON. R. D. HARRISON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEBRASKA 


Mr. ANpERSEN. The committee will come to order. We have before 
us this morning Congressman R. D. Harrison, of Nebraska. Con- 
gressman Harrison, we will be very much pleased to have whatever 
remarks you may care to give us. 

Mr. Horan. Your State holds a great deal of hope for the future 
of humanity with regard to your ability to bountifully produce for a 
hungry world. There is no question about it. It is an interesting 
thing to really study, Mr. Harrison, and I hope that we can get some 
enlightenment on it. Widespread famine, today, is an active 
possibility. 

Mr. Harrison. What aspects of this picture do we fit into out there ? 

Mr. Horan. From the standpoint of suppliers for a world with 
2,300 million people in it, half of whom are today underfed. 

Mr. Harrison. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. Famines have had a tremendous effect on world history, 
yet are poorly understood, generally. 

Mr. Harrison. It is an ill wind that blows no one any good, is it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Horan. I know that, but then I assume that you are here to 
testify on some aspect of the welfare of American agriculture, and 
believe me, it is needed right now in the world as we have it. 

Mr. Anpersen. All right, Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Harrison. After I make this statement, I am not sure that I am 
prepared to, but I will be glad to try to answer any questions that I 
can relative to this. 

I am R. D. Harrison, from Nebraska, a member of the House 
Agriculture Committee, and I want to make a statement on reseach in 
the field of swine and swine diseases. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before your subcommittee 
to testify regarding the need for a greater research program in the 
swine industry ‘ 

A word here as to my personal background. I have been in one 
way or another connected with farming and its subdivisions most of 
my life. I grew to manhood on a farm in which my family was for 
many years lar ge producers of purebred hogs. This background expe- 
rience gives me an insight into the industry of swine production that 
is not altoge ther theory. 
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In the Midwest the swine industry has always been a major portion 
of the farm economy and as such has been over a long period of time 
cnown as the mortgage lifter. However, it is because of the many 
barriers that have been encountered in the production of swine, par- 
ticularly diseases, that the coined phrase is now a misnomer. 


FOOD ITEM 


Pork is high on the list of food items in the diet of the American 
family. ¢ Jur ever-e xpanding population makes it necessary that we 
protect, preserve, and expand those industries that furnish the neces- 
sary items of our diet. 

The ever-lurking danger of war makes it necessary that we not only 
reserve this source of food but also to be in a position to step up pro 
duction if called upon to do so. 


NEED FOR RESEARCH 


There was a time in the founding of our country when our fore- 
fathers could raise hogs with very little attention with no thought 
of disease and, too, labor was much less expensive. However, the 
increase in population of the hog industry plus continued use of lots 
for production purposes has from time to time brought new problems, 
some of them in the form of disease. 

It seems that agriculture has not kept step with industry in the 
field of research; however, there have been some attempts made to 
improve the situation. 

In 1946 the United States Congress passed without a dissenting vote 
an amendment to the Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935, which has come 
to be rather generally known as the Research and Marketing Act of 
1946. This act provided for a greatly accelerated research program 
by the State experiment stations and the research bureaus of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. The authorization of this 
Act authorizes increases in appropriations to these agencies as follows : 


1947 y SE ae $2, 500, 000 | 1950________ os $5, 000, 000 
1948 a . 2,500, 000 | 1951_____- n 5, 000, 000 
1949 iy a SA 5, 000, 000 


In addition to the foregoing such additional funds beginning with 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and thereafter as the Congress 
may deem nec essary. 

It also authorized the sum of $6,000,000 over this period for co 
operative regional research between the then experiment stations and 
the United States Department of Agriculture. In addition, it provid- 
ed for increasing support to the United States Department of Agri- 

ulture of $15,000,000 for research on the utilization of agriculture 
products and associated problems, and in this same act under title 
II authorized increase of $20,000,000 for research in the field of mar- 
keting, processing, distribution, and handling of agriculture crops. 

In spite of the fact that this bill had wide support by most segments 
of agriculture of the United States agriculture industry and passed 
Congress without a dissenting vote, only a small fraction of the sums 
have been appropriated. For experiment station research only $5, 
000,000 out of $20,000,000 authorized had been appropriated and only 
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$1,250,000 out of the $6,000,000 authorization. For the United States 
Department of Agriculture research bureaus, the situation has been 
no better. 


SOME OF THE SWINE DISEASES 


Hog cholera, one of the first-known diseases, costs the producers 
some 30 or 40 million each year to control. Further research is needed 
in the controls of this disease for it thought that the live virus which 
s used in the vaccination process probably brings with it some other 
diseases. Too, there are probably many more hogs lost today from 
vaccination than from cholera itself. So much research is still needed 
to control our first major hog disease. 

Swine erysipelas, another of the very bad diseases among our herds 
which is quite satisfactorily under control by vaccination, but here 
again it is thought that more research is needed to completely control 
this dreaded disease. 

Atrophic rhinitis is a disease that has come to the swine industry 
with a terrible impact and according to many of the swine producers 
in my district, is more destructive to the total industry than vesicular 
exanthema which just recently has caused such a scare among the hog 
raisers. Even though the disease is today a real threat to the farmer 
in the total Midwest area little, if anything, is known about its cause 
or its prevention. Research should be moving forward and fast on 
this disease. 

Baby pig diseases are causing very heavy losses to our farmers. 
Here are some substantiating figures with respect to our losses of little 
pigs: 90,000,000 farrowed each year, 60,000,000 reach market, 30, 
000,000 die. 

Each pig at birth represents 140 pounds of feed; each pig at wean 
ing represents 260 pounds of feed; each pig at market represents 1,000 
pounds of feed. 

Assuming all losses are at birth, we lose 4,200 million pounds of feed 
each year. 

Some of the many other diseases are brucellosis, diseases of the in 
testinal tract, influenza, anthrax, trichinosis, pneumonia, and others. 

None of the above-mentioned diseases are of minor importance but 
rather all are of major importance and must be dealt with with all of 
the know-how at hand to keep the swine industry a profitable one. 
When it ceases to be a profitable industry, we will immediately lose 
a great source of food. 

Because of the research that has been carried on in the nutritional 
field of the swine industry, it has brought information to the feeder 
that makes it possible for him to produce 100 pounds of pork with 
about 30 percent less feed. This accomplishment in the research 
field is deserving of much commendation. However, it seems that 
the hog producers’ profits now are very largely offset by the expense 
he is subjected to in his fight against disease. 

With our ever-increasing population, it seems paramount that we 
have our research program as far in advance of the oncoming prob- 
lems as possible and not, if at all possible to prevent it, let the dreaded 
disease strike and take its toll before we get the wheels of research 
moving. 
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I am very much aware of the economy move that is in effect today 
ind I subscribe most heartily to it. However, I have not dropped 
iny of my life insurance to effect an economy in my individual busi 
ness nor do I think our Nation should lag behind in its insurance to 

ve the economy and food for our country. It would be my sugges 
tion to double the $454,066 that is being asked for in research swine 
diseases. We are dealing with big problems in a big country for a 
most worthy cause and I think that all of the moneys that have been 
spent in the field of research in either agriculture or indus stry can be 
easily justified in successful results obtained. One of the prince ipal 
bottlenecks for these ap propriations has been the failure of the budget 
bureau to include these items in the annual budgets submitted to Con 

gress. When this is not done, it is extremely difficult to get any action 
by Congress. 

Congress has provided liberally for most of the action programs 
such as the Bureau of Reclamation, PMA, REA, SCS, and others. 
Many of these programs, if they are to be carried out most efficiently 
ind intelligently must depend upon facts which can be obtained 
only through research. It would seem to be in the national interest 
to provide adequately for the necessary research for United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Anprersen. Thank you, Mr. Harrison. I want to say that I 
think you will find that this subcommittee has always been very 
friendly toward research. 

Of course, as you know, it has been very difficult to make both ends 
meet in our appropriations and it is a difficult matter to give every- 
thing the amount you would like to give to it. We do appreciate 
your statement, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. Well, I apprec iate the pr iv ilege of be ing here. This 
s not something that I just dreamed up in the last few days. It is 
something I have been living with ever since I have been in Congress, 
ind I have a great many large grower-producers in my area. Some 
of them are not just hog produc ers, as such, but skilled hog producers, 
people who have been through agricultural schools, and who have 
worked in the field as county agents and who are now big hog pro- 
ducers, and they come to me with this complaint that they need more 
for research in the swine industry, not just particularly from the 
disease standpoint, but also to perhaps bring about a different type 
f hog. You know, the lard industry is in a tailspin at the present 
time. Maybe we can produce a kind of swine that will take care of 
that through research only. 

Mr. Horan. I want to ‘compliment you, Mr. Harrison, on a very 
fine statement. We are happy to have you as a Member of the House 
* Representatives, following, as you do, a very respected and very 
beloved former member of this committee, Mr. Karl Stefan. 

I notice that you think that this subcommittee has been a little bit 
derelict in its appropriations under the Research and Marketing Act 
funds. 

Mr. Harrison. That. seems to be the opinion—that the money has 
been authorized, but there has not been a sufficient amount appro- 
priated. 

Mr. Horan. I am not criticizing you. I am trying to justify our 
position here. 
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Mr. Harrison. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. We on this subcommittee have tried throughout the 
years to represent the producers in the agricultural field. We passed 
the Research and Marketing Act about 1947, was it not? 

Mr. AnpeRSEN. In 1946, I believe. 

Mr. Horan. And, immediately, that act became a righthand into the 
Treasury for all of those who thought they were interested in research. 

I want this to be very clear, because it was a very difficult task, and 
at that time this subcommittee had on it Mr. Whitten, Mr. Andersen 
and myself who sat here through it. You may not know it, but prior 
to that time we had a lot of research into the things that you have 
testified for. 

Mr. Harrison. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. Now, presumably, the R. and M. A. funds were to help 
us to better distribute what had been produced, but do you know up 
to this time we have had very little that really helped the farmer on 
the farm out of those R. and M. A. funds. We have had things that 
helped the retail outlets, and we have had things that have helped 
the shipping fraternity and all others including even jobbers. Under 
these Research and Marketing Act funds we have had everything that 
helped everybody but the actual producers. That is the reason why we 
have been a little critical with appropriations here because we felt that 
the farmer was entitled to some advantage from these research funds. 

Now, please bear in mind that if you help the retail outlets you 
help the farmer because you have opened up further an outlet for 
what he produces, but that is the reason why we have been critical, and 
we have probably through our criticism in the end helped your indi- 
vidual farmers back there in Nebraska. 

It is a matter of record as to what we have done, and it is a matter 
of record as to why we did it. 

These folks back there who counsel ane you tell you those things 
we have not done, and that disturbs me. I asked the chairman to let 
me comment on it because I want to get this research and marketing 
back to where it will help our producers and directly help them. 

Mr. Wuirren. Some of the present members of this subcommittee 
were responsible for whatever funds the research and market pro- 
gram got back in 1946. And all the present members of this sub- 
committee supported that measure. 

There is no question, according to information before us, that when 
this was set up the number of people who were qualified for research 
was very much below the number required if all of the funds had 
been appropriated. The Department had to make some synthetic ex- 
perts especially in the marketing fieid, because there were very few 
of them in existence at that time. That same thing happened with 
regard to some other phases of this research. 

With the passage of time we have more experts in that field, and 
I think the situation has reached the point where we could afford to 
give more attention to it. In the past, we have. gotten just about as 
much money as could have been gotten beret Congress. Those 
who have been out there battling, trying to get adequate funds, have 
faced a difficult situation in vetting money for research on marketing 
when there were no acute marketing problems. You cannot get in 
a more untenable situation on the floor of the House of Represen- 
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tatives than to try to get funds for marketing studies when there is 
nothing to market. 

Now, I think the situation has changed. Under our present situa 
tion, where commodities are piling up in warehouses, the situation is 
such that we need to give attention to selling these commodities. I] 
will agree with you that, perhaps, we should have given more atten- 
tion to it before this situation hits us. But this is a very practical 
world, and, circumstances being what they were and the need ‘for 
money being what it was, we would not have gotten more, in my 
judgment. 

Mr. Harrison. Because of the amount of money that is being spent 
by the producer himself today in controlling cholera as a hog disease 
ind it is costing the producer today some $30 million to $40 million 
to control that—if we had some research, or more research, we believe 
we could save the producer today from a great part of that, and that 
we could meet these situations before they arise. Atrophic rhinitis 
is a disease that is running rampant through the hog industry today. 

Mr. Horan. I am inclined to believe that vesicular exanthema is 
going to get every support from this subcommittee that it is possible 
to give. I just got a report from Dr. Simms from the Bureau of 
Animal Industry stating that they are going to meet all State pay- 
ments on indemnities because of vesicular exanthema. You may 
load a carload of hogs and ship them out to my district, and they may 
et vesicular exanthema en route, and the Federal Government is 
roing to meet any indemnity when they arrive in the State of Wash- 
ngton. Now, this is a Federal obligation. Of primary importance, 
as you have testified, we must try to find out the cause for this rhinitis 
infestation, and this subcommittee is going to meet all of those 
obligations. 

We think that has been a particular problem here, and this sub 
committee has never been derelict in evading its responsibility. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you very much for your interest and for the 
privilege of appearing before the committee. 

Mr. Horan. You have been a ver y good witness. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Harrison. 

Mr. Wuritrtren. We need more witnesses like you, sir. 

Mr. Harrison. Thank you. 


Oo 
o 


Monpbay, Apri 20, 1953. 
Controt or Forest Pests 
INFESTATION OF SPRUCE BARK BEETLE 
WITNESS 


HON. LEE METCALF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. ANprrsen. We now have before us Congressman Lee Metcalf 
of Montana. Congressman Metcalf, I understand that you want to 
make certain comments relative to forestrv and other problems. 
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Mr. Mercatr. Yes, sir 

Mr. ANpreRseN. We shall be very glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Horan. I am very happy to have Mr. Metcalf appear here this 
morning. 

Mr. Mereaur. Fine. I certainly appreciate that, and I appreciate 
the opportunity to appear before this committee. 

I want to tell you that in my district farm income is down 10 per- 
cent. No one realizes more than I do the understanding and the sym- 
pathy that this committee has toward agricultural problems. I would 
like to file a statement on those general problems, and have permis- 
sion to put it in the record. 

Mr. Anpersen. We shall be glad to insert it at this point in the 
record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


I appreciate very much the opportunity to appear before this committee and 
to oppose for the people of my district the cut of as much as $1 from the original 
budget estimate for fiscal 1954 for the Department of Agriculture. 

You have before you figures showing that Agriculture is the only one of the 
eight civilian departments which in fiscal 1958 is operating either on a smaller 
appropriation or with fewer people than in 1940. Percentage increases in 19538 
appropriations over 1940 for the other 7 departments range from 185 for In- 
terior to 1,300 for Commerce. Agriculture’s fiscal 1953 appropriation was down 
30 percent from fiscal 1940. Percentage increases in 1953 employment over 
1940 range from 30 percent for Interior to almost 400 percent for State. Agri- 
culture's fiscal 1953 employment was down 39 percent from 1940. 

That is the picture for the only major segment of our economy which is in 
trouble at this time. At least, I am informed, farm income in Montana fell off 
about 10 percent last year. 

In the interests of saving the time of this committee, I won't go into detail 
on the proposed budget reductions. But I would like to emphasize a few points 
which have previously been called to your attention and to call to your at- 
tention at least two flaws in the proposed reduction argument. 

You gentlemen of this committee are as familiar as I with the fact that our 
soil is deteriorating while our population is increasing. 

More than 132 million nonfarm people depend upon 24 million farm people 
for food. The farmer is the custodian of our soil. But the rest of us have a 
share in the farmer's responsibility because we share in the benefits. Soil 
conservation and research programs are vital programs. We cannot put them 
on the shelf for a few years and take them up later at a more convenient time 
in the face of a problem that will continue year after year. 

Our population is increasing by leaps and bounds, by around 2,700,000 persons 
a year. By 1975 there will be 38 million more people to feed and clothe than 
there were in 1950. Today there are over 7,000 more people in this Nation than 
there were yesterday. In the past hour our population has increased by 300 
people. livery minute that we are here brings addition of five more people to 
feed and clothe. I respectfully suggest that we cannot take care of a constant 
increase by cutting our appropriations for agriculture. 

The Department of Agriculture received $733,800,000 in appropriations during 
this fiscal year. The original budget estimate for this Department was $752, 
800,000. The revised budget estimate is $682,200,000 or $51,600,000 less than the 
Department's total during this fiscal year and $70,600,000 less than the original 
budget estimate. 

The revised budget appropriation figure is a cut of more than 9 percent from 
the original budget. 

Loan authorizations were cut more than 16 percent from the original budget. 
This year, the Department of Agriculture received loan authorizations totaling 
$249 million. The original budget included $365 million. The revised budget 
cut into that figure by $60 million. 

The proposed cuts would, in my estimation, hurt my district the most in re- 
ductions for agricultural conservation payments, research, flood control, school 
lunches, rural electrification, rural telephone, and Farmers’ Home 
Administration. 
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I have had protests over the proposal to reduce the orlginal budget estimate 
for the national school-lunch program by $8,364,269. 

Miss Mary M. Condon, Montana State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
writes that “if the proposed reduction is made, it will mean serious loss to the 
Montana school-lunch program as the Federal funds received in the past year 
reimbursed schools at slightly more than half the maximum established by 
law. If this reduction is made, the average reimbursement in Montana will 
drop to about 4 cents per meal which hardly offsets constantly increasing school- 
lunch costs. The lunch programs in Montana are sponsored by school districts 
who must pay operational loss from local school-district funds. This district 
support has increased with the years so that during the current year it will 
mount to over $200,000.” 

Superintendent O. Lloyd Gillespie, of the public school in Libby, has written 
me on behalf of the “continuance of lunches at a price our poorer youngsters 
ean afford.” 

The proposal in the revised budget for flood control hits me where I live 
in the district which straddles the headwaters of both the Columbia and the 
Missouri Rivers. Flood prevention would be cut more than $8% million from 
the original budget or a cut of more than 55 percent. Our new Secretary of 
Agriculture not only recommends this deep cut but he also has abolished 
without announcing this action—the staff which plans and coordinates upstream 
flood-control work. He said the Soil Conservation Service would do the flood 
control work. But, at the same time he cut SCS by more than $6 million- 
which makes me wonder how this agency, but by 10 percent, is going to take on 
any new assignments. 

With these general remarks I wish to devote the remainder of my time to a 
ondition that is localized in western Montana, Idaho, and Washington, yet one 
that is of importance to evryone in the United States. That is the infestation 
of the sprucebark bettle in the following national forests: 

Cabinet: Trout Creek, Thompson Falls, and St. Regis, Mont. 

Clearwater: Superior, Mont. 

Flathead: Polson, Kalispell, Columbia Falls, Whitefish, and Essex, Mont. 

Kaniksu: Clarks Fork, Sandpoint, Bonners Ferry, Priest Lake, and Metaline 
Falls, Idaho. 

Kootenai east portion: Eureka, Fortine, Rexford, Mont. 

Kootenai west portion: Troy and Libby, Mont. 

Lolo: Hamilton, Missoula, and Ovando, Mont. 

St. Joe: South of Avery, Idaho. Upper St. Joe nearly inaccessible. 

In the latter part of November 1949, wind of 60 to 100 miles perh hour hit the 
northern part of the Kootenai, the Flathead, and the Kaniksu Forests. In 
April of 1950 a similar wind struck the Clearwater and the St. Joe Forests. 
Thousands of spruce were uprooted. Since then a vigorous attempt has been 
made to salvage this timber but many of the areas are inaccessible and these 
fallen trees have become infested with the sprucebark beetle. Last July the 
nsects left the fallen timber and entered the adjacent standing trees which 
have since died in large numbers. The beetles have multiplied enormously 
and, unless something is done, will further spread and kill additional thousands 
of standing trees in the area. 

A survey of the extent of infestation in Government timber only was made 
last summer and the following information was elicited as to the extent of 
the damage: 


Infested mil 
. -erce f 
Forest rene lions of hoard 
feet 

Cabinet . ° 13.0 22, 680, 000 
Flathead _ _. L 3.1 116, 850, 000 
Kaniksu 2.9 36, 885, 000 
Kootenai ia an one A 151, 788, 000 
Lolo = ‘ 8,2 58, 000, 000 
St. Joe d ‘ z 15.7 158, 629, 000 
Total ‘ : ‘ . ap 544, 832, 006 


30505—53—pt. 5 4 
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It is estimated that there are 12.4 billion board feet of spruce in northeast 
Washington, northern Idaho, and western Montana not yet infested, distributed 
as follows: 

Billion board 


feet 
Northern Idaho : 7 5.0 
Montana (west) infested area ea ; ise teitmaraeseraae .o 
Montana (east) not yet infested a saks cba icaeiie tat eee neo a 3.0 
Washington 4 apcieaasincsiaiiinanin . 
TROL. sens : : one, ane 


Of the above total 22s billion board feet is in the 7 forests listed above. 

Confronted by this situation there are three courses open to us: 

(1) We may take no action at all. In this event, we will suffer a direct loss 
to the Treasury of the United States of $5 million worth of timber that is 
presently salvageable. In addition, at the present rate of spread of the in- 
festation, we will lose an additional $10 million worth of timber in 1953. If 
allowed to spread unchecked the sprucebark beetle will take all of the 5%, 
billion board feet of spruce in the area, resulting in an additional loss of $40 
million. This amounts to a direct loss of a valuable asset of the Government 
of the United States amounting to $60 million. In addition to this direct loss, 
there is a danger of spread of the infestation to other areas, increased fire 
hazard, loss of other species to which the infestation may spread, and the 
enormous damage to the communities dependent on this timber resource for their 
existence 

(2) The second alternative is direct control by spraying. It is estimated 
that this method will cost $18 million. It will check the spread of the beetle 
but the trees already infected would rot and there would again be the loss of 
timber already down and no decrease in fire hazard or loss to communities 
affected. 

(3) The third course of action is control by logging. If this method is 
utilized the Government would receive payment for the timber and the fire 
hazard would be removed. In addition, the sawmills in the communities above 
listed would continue to operate at full capacity. However, spruce grows at 
high altitudes and is widely distributed over an extensive area. In order to 
facilitate the logging program it will be necessary for the Government and 
the operators to participate in a roadbuilding program during the years 1953 
and 1954. This program has already been well mapped and if the $10 million 
appropriation requested is granted the program will be developed as follows: 





By Forest Service By operator 
Miles Cost Miles Cost 
Cabinet 24.5 $169, 000 9.5 $82, 000 
Clearwater 66.5 2, 230, 000 7.0 350, 000 
Flathead 77.0 1, 806, 000 45.3 1, 020, 000 
Kaniksu-.- 75.0 1, 047, 500 45.0 5f 
Kootenai 111.2 2, 704, 000 93. é 1,! 
Lolo 53.5 466, 000 7.0 
St. Joe 63.0 1, 521, 000 77.0 2 
lotal 470.7 9, 943, 500 284. 1 5, 657, 000 


It must be kept in mind, however, that while there are adequate logging and 
milling facilities in the area to carry out this program, some of the small opera- 
tors cannot finance the program alone. Much of the salvage work on this timber 
has been done, and done well, by several large companies. These include the 
Potlach, J. Neils Lumber Co., Pac River, Diamond Match Co., and the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. These companies are large enough that they could finance 
their share of the operation. But there are numerous small operators in the 
forests that are not so favorably situated. The available facilities in the affected 
forests are as follows: 

Cabinet: Thompson Falls and St. Regis, Mont. Medium-sized operators. 

Clearwater: Although this forest is in Idaho, a very large percentage is on the 
upper Clearwater River and in accessible except by road from Superior, Mont 
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The Diamond Match Co. is operating in this area and is constructing a 40-mile 
road which will tap the stand. 

Flathead: All small operators, most of whom will need financing. Whitefish, 
Kalispell, Columbia Falls, and Polson mills are in this category Lakes are 
available for storage. The timber in the southern portion of this forest will 
eo to Bonner and Missoula by way of the Blackfoot River. 

Kaniksu: Most of the timber will be logged by Pac River. However, some 
will come to Clarks Fork and Sandpoint so that the fringes will be logged by small 
operators. 

Kootenai: The extreme west of this forest will be logged by small operators 
the central portion by the J. Neils Lumber Co.; the eastern section, Rexford, 
Kureka, and Fortine, by small operators out of Kalispell. 

Lolo: Small and medium-sized operators from Hamilton and Missoula. The 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. will probably log the Seeley Lake and Blackfoot 
areas. 

St. Joe: The timber on the upper reaches of this forest are at present ina 
cessible. The cost of the roads may be greater than the value of the timber 
However, it is necessary to get into this area to check the spread of the infesta 
tion. The Potlach Co. is expected to log large amounts but considerable timber 
will have to be stored in Coeur d’Alene Lake preparatory to sawing in Coeur 
d'Alene and Spokane mills. 

In order to check the spruce bark beetle and salvage as much of the timber 
as possible, it will be necessary to cut and take out the fallen timber much faster 
than it can be sawed into lumber or sold on the market. It is difficult to stockpile 
this lumber and it is not feasible under the sustained yield program to bring any 
more mills into the area because of the short period of the emergency. Spruce 
logs cannot be stockpiled because of checking, especially where the sun hits them 
But spruce has the greatest floatability of any species. The logs can be stored 
n lakes and ponds indefinitely. The plan is to get these logs into ponds as 
quickly as possible and then saw and market them with present facilities as fast 
as the market will absorb the lumber. This plan requires water storage of 
several millions of board feet of timber during 19538 and 1954. 

In order to pay the cost of logging, the small and medium-sized operators 
would have to have some financing. In addition, payment to the Government 
for the stumpage would have to be deferred until the logs were withdrawn from 
the storage ponds and lakes. This plan is necessary in order to salvage the 
greatest amount of the infested timber, to keep the small operators in business, 
to maintain the economic life of the communities, and to permit the greatest 
use of existing facilities. 

As a concomitant part of this recovery program, the financing of the logging 
operation is of utmost importance. The New England States were confronted 
by a similar problem in 1988 when a hurricane leveled timber in that year. The 
Northeastern Timber Salvage Administration established a corporation with 
money borrowed from the Disaster Loan Corporation. Logs were purchased 
by the Corporation and stored. In this way, 700 million board feet of timber 
was salvaged, the market protected, and existing facilities were used. 

Access roads are a part of the program. The $10 million appropriation for 
these roads will open the area. Then, by intensive logging operatings the pres 
ent facilities are adequate to recover the diseased timber and to check the 
spruce bark beetle infestation. Financing of these logging operations and water 
storage of the logs will enable the emergency operators to get the logs out 
within the period in which the timber can be saved. Then the Forest Service 
can check the logs out to the sawmills and receive payment at that time. The 
only risk taken is the possibility of a break in the market which would leave the 
Government with the logs in water storage. But any loss occasioned by this 
event would be offset by the fact that the infestation was checked and any other 
plan would be even more costly. 


Mr, AnpDersEN. Now, if you would like to discuss any phase of your 
statement, we would be glad to have you do so. 


SPRUCE BARK BEETLE 


Mr. Mercatr, With the permission to file such a statement, I want to 
talk about a very serious local situation that we have in the State of 
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Montana, in the State of Idaho, and in the State of Washington in the 
nfestation of the spruce bark beetle. 

Mr. Anpersen. We have had, as you know, considerable discussion 
on that problem this past week. In fact, this subcommittee was in- 
strumental in getting an additional $5 million for this purpose in a 
supplemental appropriation bill which will come up on the floor of the 
House this week 

Mr. Mercatr. Within the week ? 

Mr. Anpersen. Yes. So, we have that under consideration. 

Mr. Metrcatr. Of course, you —— the background of this. 

Mr. Anpersen. We think we do, but we will be glad to hear what- 
ever you can contribute. 

Mr. Mercaur. I want to talk to this committee about making a rec- 
ord of some of the problems we have in Montana, in Spokane, in the 
Coeur d’Alene region in Washington and in Idaho. The facilities to 
handle this situation of the Anaconda Copper Co., the Pac Lumber Co., 
the Potlach Lumber Co., and the J. Neils Lumber Co., at Libby are ade- 
quate and they have already done a good job in tapping some of these 
infested forests, but most of the logging done in Montana and in 
Idaho and eastern Washington is done by small lumber companies 
and small mills. As a part of this program I would like to tell the 
committee, and to have Congress know, that there must be some financ- 
ing for these small mills. Desirable as it is to have access roads into 
this region we still have not the facilities in the large lumber companies 
to log off this area within the time required, and to have water storage 
of these spruce logs without some help for the small lumber companies. 
So. when these access roads are built, and other witnesses will in- 
corporate the same testimony that I am going to ask to put in the 
record, we still have the problem of using the facilities in this area 
and getting water storage for these logs within the next 2 years. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Metcalf, do you mean financial aid from the 
Government / 

Mr. Merca.r. Yes, sit 

Mr. ANpreRseN. You mean the granting of loans, so that these small 
timber people can get in there and start up business; is that correct? 

Mr. Mercar. oo sir, and I am thinking of a similar situation that 
occurred in the New England States where a hurricane blew over 
some 700 million feet of timber and the Northeastern Timber Corp. 
was formed for purchasing that timber and loaning money to people 
to look after it, and that timber was salvaged. 

Mr. Horan. By water storage? 

Mr. Mercaxr. It was not water stor: age in that instance, but spruce 
is not susceptible to dry storage because it checks in the sun. 

Mr. ANpersen. How long will good spruce keep in water storage? 

Mr. Mercarr. It will keep practically indefinitely. It will keep up 
to 10 years. It is the most floatable timber. The amount lost by sink- 
ing would be negligible. In that area there are thousands of lakes in 
eastern Washington, Idaho, and Montana available for water storage. 

If the Forest Service will allow these to be paid for out of storage 
instead of off the stump and a disaster loan is given to the small oper- 
ators to pay the cost of logging, this program including the aid or 
access roads can go forward and we can salvage this vast amount of 
timber in the next 2 or 3 years. 
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It is a two-part program. The first is access roads to get into the 

timber, and you have already taken care of part of that by a supple 
mental appropriation. 

The second pi irt is to permit the Government to sell the logs out of 

ater storage and have them paid for as they are taken out of storage 
athe than off the stump, and have some sort of financing arrange 
ment for small lumber companies such as disaster loans to finance 
this logging. 

Mr. Horan. May I compliment our colleague from Montana be 
ause you have opened up a very interesting field for logging con 
eryation. This water storage is a thing I had not thought of. 
Public Law 73 of the 70th Congress was passed to enable us to have 
. sustained vield harvest and to enable communities which were built 
tround the mill towns to survive and continue operations indefinitely 
through the years. We have had this problem, that in order to have 
. sustained-yield basis for these mill communities we had to have a 

10- or 50-year oper ation. 

Mr. Mercaur. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. That tended to rule out the small operator. 

Our problem has been to serve the small operator in an operation 
vhere we have to have selective logging. This is not the block cut 
ting out of a great area. We are building these roads into the beetle 
nfested areas. The beetles attack not the adult trees, but quite often 
the more mature trees 

Mr. Mercair. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. The beetles are selective, and so are the Forestry people 
who pick out the trees which are beetle infested. There may be a 
young tree next to a beetle-infested tree that the beetles have not even 
gone to. It is a matter of appetite, I guess, on the part of the beetles 
who appear to attack the more mature trees, but anyway, we have se 
lective logging. So. we are not coing out and doing bloe k cutting. 
We are going out and we are doing selective logging. When you do 
selective logging, of course, you have to have more area to operate 
on. So, in order to sustain logging communities you must have 
enough area to enable the logging and lumber milling to continue. 

Mr. Mercaur. I am trying to make a proposal that will permit both 
the big operators and the small operators to coexist in this area 

Mr. Horan. I am pleased to hear that. That is a good statement 
because here you have suggested this matter of the water storage of 
that timber which is logged. I think that is a very wholesome and 
a very hopeful suggestion, and I hope that we can pursue it and find 
out more about it, Mr. ( ‘hairman, because that has been our big prob 
lem, how to serve our smaller operators in a field where we know that 
we have to have a 40-year operation. In your area it is based on a 
40-year principle / 

Mr. Mercatr. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. In my district it is even more than that. We may even 
have to have a 60-year operation. 

Mr. Mercar. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. In order to have an operation and the expanse of ter 
ritory from which you can get logs in order to maintain the sec urity 
of your milling community is a big problem, and it has not been well 
met. Your suggestion about water storage comes as a mighty en- 
couraging thing | to me. 
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Mr. Mercar. I want to emphasize that this emergency program of 
logging off the infested spruce timber will take the use of every facility 
we have in the area. The small lumber companies and the large lum- 
ber companies, from the large-size lumber companies, J. Neils, 
A. C. M., and these others, have done a good job, but they have only 
the facilities with which to do part of the: job. 

If we bring in others, enough to take care of this 2- or 3-year emer- 
gency, we have ruined our 40-year sustained yield cutting program 
and accelerated some of the cutting where there will be years in which 
we have no logging to do. So, we have to keep alive these small 
operators in the future years, and we have to make use of their facili 
ties to take care of the emergency. 

Mr. Anpersen. In other ‘words, you intend to put logs into a bank 
in these lakes for the continuity of these sawmills # 

Mr. Mercatr. We are going to have to log off all of the infested 
logs in the next 2 years before they are ruined, and using your phrase, 
put them in a bank in these lakes, and take them out to be sawn for the 
market. 


Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Metcalf. 


Monpay, Apri 20, 1953. 
Bureau or PLantr Inpustry, Sorts, AND AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 
CITRUS FRUIT EXPERIMENTATION 
WITNESS 


HON. LLOYD M. BENTSEN, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Anpersen. Gentlemen, we have before us Congressman Lloyd 
Bentsen, of Texas. 

Mr. Bentsen, we are glad to have you here this morning, and we are 
sure that what you W ill bring to this subcommittee will be worthwhile. 

Mr. Bentsen. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I want to 
talk to you about a problem that has come to my district, and to areas 
such as California, Florida, and Louisiana. 

Some of you, in your lifetime, can remember when the cost of citrus 
fruit made it a luxury item in most homes, but in recent years we have 
had a great increase in its production with the result that citrus fruit 
has been made available to the people. 

We find that there is more citrus fruit being produced today than 
any other type of fruit, and that there are more citrus trees than any 
other type of fruit trees. The result has been that we have seen a sur- 
plus appear in citrus fruit. 

So, you may wonder, in view of this situation, why should I be here 
asking for research to aid us in the better production of citrus fruits, 
with a surplus of citrus fruit already staring us in the face. Actually, 
I think you see something facing you that can result in citrus fruit 
again returning to the basis of a luxury item that is not available to 
the schoolchild and to the people of ordinary circumstances as it is 
today. 
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In my particular area we had a disastrous freeze about 3 years ago 
n which we lost a minimum of 314 million trees. 

To those of you who have ever grown a fruit orchard you know that 
no expense is spared in bringing it into production, and you know what 
| great capital loss was suffered by those people. 

I would estimate conservatively that those trees were valued at $10 
per tree so that that small group in one-fifth of the district that I 
represent must have lost at a ne $35 million. 

Mr. AnperseN. You mentioned 314 million trees. 

Mr. Benrsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnpersEN. What percentage of the growth in that particular 
irea does that represent ¢ 

Mr. BENTSEN. At least 80 percent of the trees. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Eighty percent ? 

Mr. Bentsen. Yes. It has been a real disaster to us. 

Mr. Horan. Might I say that you are way under in your value of 
S10 a tree. 

Mr. Bentsen. I am trying to be conservative in my statement. 

Mr. Horan. You are very conservative. 

Mr. Bentsen. Yes; I am sure that I am, because the orchards were 
valued at as much as $3,000 an acre. So, I think I am making a very 
conservative estimate. The spreading decline, nematodes, and many 
other diseases affect citrus trees. These are on the increase, and as 
our trees become older they become more susceptible to diseases. The 
freeze particularly affected many of the older trees that have become 
susceptible to different. diseases. 

In the State of California alone they have lost over 500,000 trees 
to tristeza. It has, within the last year, appeared in Florida, and we 
realize that we have no immunity to it in Texas. It has now moved 
into Louisiana, and it is only a matter of time until we find it in 
Texas. 

The nematodes appear to be a fungus growth within the soil, some 
thing that can be better controlled by some of our new insecticides. 

We have lost a tremendous number of citrus trees in Texas. We 
have had an increase in the loss of trees also in other parts of the State 
which produce citrus fruits. This is a deterrent to the future planting 
of trees as old trees go out of production. It is a deterrent to us in 
the State of Texas toward direct replanting. We will take our gamble 
with the weather, but when we see this increasing threat to capital in- 
vestment by disease it scares off a whole lot of people who might want 
io replant citrus trees. 

So, I do not think it takes any stretch of the imagination to realize 
that we are faced in the future with a decline in citrus production 
unless we meet the threat of new diseases that have appeared, citrus 
fruit can again become a luxury item on the table. 

In this research that has taken place we have found that the sour 
orange stock from which all of these citrus trees were planted in South 
Texas is particularly susceptible to tristeza 

We have found in replanting that if we use some of the new insecti 
cides they help to combat the effect of nematodes on trees as they get 
along in production. The trees grow much faster if we use the new 
insecticides. 

That is just a part of the payoff on research. 
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Let me state now that in telling the committee about how to combat 
these new diseases it is not just of benefit to the people in South 
Texas, in Florida and California, but it benefits all of the people 
whether they live in Minnesota or any other State because they buy 
citrus fruit at a cheaper price when it is plentiful. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Bentsen, that is the attitude that this subcom 
mittee takes in regard to all of these research programs. We take the 
attitude that whatever we can do for you in south Texas will help our 
economy in Minnesota, in New York, and in all of the other States. 

Mr. Bentsen. Now, in some of this research that is taking place 
they are not waiting on the weather. They are putting trees into cold 
areas to see if they would survive during a frost. 

We had an unprecedented freeze. We have not had anything like 
that in the history of our industry, and we do not anticipate it again. 
It seems to me that this is a most opportune time to conduct this 
research. If we find hardier stock that will meet these new diseases, 
then we can benefit by that research in the replanting of our groves 
which have been lost. 

It is pretty difficult to benefit from research on new rootstock, after 
you have a tree 10 or 20 years old that is producing. You will not 
remove an established grove to replant new rootstocks. Here we have 
this loss, and one that has caused a great amount of serious economic 
suffering. Those who want to go back into citrus production again 

can benefit by the research that “takes place in the next 3 or 4 years 
by replanting citrus stock that will be hardier and will survive. 

Not only have we the advantage of new replanting, but this disaster 
may in the end be a blessing to us because it may put us into a position 
to benefit from the research of recent years, and from the research of 
the next few years to combat a problem that has become more difficult 
tous. The time is also opportune, because I have just returned from 
a visit to one of our State universities, and I find a greater availability 
of research personnel which we could use in our laboratories, men who 
are ready to devote their time and to try to find a solution to these 
problems. 

Mr. Horan. May I comment there? 

Mr. Bentsen. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. Within the next 3 weeks, Representative Bentsen, we 
are going to place in operation a laboratory in Florida. 

Mr. Bentsen. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. It is one that this subcommittee saw fit to establish. 
We will have in charge there one of the outstanding research men 
in the citrus industry, Dr. Gardner. 

At this laboratory at Orlando, Fla., we are hoping that we can 
establish a center for research into these fields because we recognize 
the nature of the problems. For instance, there is that virus disease 
that was causing a quick decline after the fruit is harvested. The 
South Africans and the Brazilians have oranges arriving in London 
and they unload them and they are all right in the morning. In the 
afternoon you can just squeeze them like that (indicating), and get 
a handful of pulp. 

We are going to have to look into those things if we are going to 
take care of our citrus industry which is a very valuable industry. 





Your predecessor, my colleague, Mr. West, one of the most beloved 
men who ever served here was before this subcommittee, even before 
my service on the subcommittee and spoke in behalf of the citrus 

ndustry. If there is anything we can do for your industry within 
reason, I know that this sube ‘ommittee is going todo it. We rec ognize 
your problems and we recognize the importance of the citrus industry 
throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Bentsen. Well, I am deeply appreciative of that, Mr. Horan. 
| am very much concerned with the economic status of my area because 
of the tremendous loss that they have suffered. It has been one of 
a most serious economic losses we have ever suffered. I want to see 
t come back, and I believe research will give us hardier root stock 
ind give us longevity that we will not otherwise have, and that it will 
be an encouragement to the people to once more invest in the industry. 

Mr. Hor. in. Was it not from root stock that you got the Texas pink? 

Mr. Bentsen. No, the Texas pink and the ruby red was a sport, tak- 
ing one branch of a tree. We then took that sport branch and budded 
it to other root stock. From that time until before the freeze we had 
thousands of acres of what we now call the ruby red which is an im- 
provement on the previous pink. 

Mr. Horan. Was that from the root stock or from the branch / 

Mr. Bentsen. From the branch. In Florida it may have been from 
the root stock, but in Texas it was from the branch. 

We have hopes that we will have some research engaged in that will 
give us the benefit of longevity of those trees, once we put them in. 

I think that research gives you a greater return for the amount of 
money invested in it than just about anything we appropriate money 
for in the Government today. 

There is a difference between research, perhaps, on insecticides, 
seed, and root stocks. You can show to private industry an oppor- 
tunity for profit or economic gain, an opportunity for some big money 
to be made in new or better insecticides or new seed, because they can 
be produced in a central factory, at a central point, but the growing 
of nursery stock is not conducive to a big time operation where they 
can afford to do a lot of research to improve a particular root stock. 
Therefore, I think that is one field where the Government can be of 
particular help to us in this research. 

Mr. Latrp. I think we should point out that the 1953 budget in the 
citrus industry and related fields amounted to $175,540. The revised 
— for 1954 that has been approved by the Bureau of the 

Budget provides for $265,540, or an increase of $90,000 over the 1953 
budget. 

Mr. Bentsen. I would like to say in that regard that, unfortunately, 
some of the citrus diseases have not been kind enough to decrease as 
we would like so that we could have a saving in that expenditure. 
It is an increased threat to us. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Bentsen, you have made a fine contribution to 
the record, and we appreciate your appearnace here. 

Mr. Bentsen. Thank you. 
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WITNESS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. ANpersEN. We will now hear Congressman Carl D. Perkins, 
of Kentucky. Mr. Perkins, we are glad to welcome you once more 
before our subcommittee, and shall appreciate hearing from you. 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman, I appear here this morning in behalf 
of the original Truman budget estimate on the REA appropriation. 

Now, before I get started, Mr. Chairman, I have a ler ngthy state- 
ment, quoting from pamphlets that have been forwarded to me by 
cooperatives in Kentucky which outline the progress that has been 
made down there since 1935. I do not know whether you want me to 
read all of that. However, I will ask unanimous consent that the full 
statement I have prepared be inserted in the record. It is a tremen- 
dous job that lies ahead in Kentucky. That is why we need the full 
appropriation for REA. 

It is apparent that additional work in rural electrification remains 
to be done. Even though we have a marvelous increase in rural elec- 
trification, there are still those additional folks who have been waiting 
in kerosene darkness for years for the benefits of rural electrification. 
It is on their behalf that Iam speaking to you today. 

Like their neighbors, they have been patient for many years hoping 
to obtain the benefits of this magic servant, electricity, and right now 
their applications are pending in REA. So it is on their behalf that 
I plead today for the full appropriation for REA in order to continue 
this fine work. 

Mr. Horan. Could I comment on that? I do not know if you know 
it or not, Mr. Perkins, but part of our problem on this subcommittee 
is that we have been so far ahead of the REA. In the 80th Congress 
we gave them one-half billion in loan authorizations, and we are just 
now catching up with the liberality of this subcommittee. 

Mr. Perkins. Was there not a regulation adopted by the subcom- 
mittee that all loans had to be approved by the committee ? 

Mr. Horan. No. The REA had a feasibility program, but we are 
just now catching up with our overliberality in the 80th Congress. 
Did you know that ? 

Mr. Perkins. I knew the appropriation was adequate, but I always 
thought it was hamstrung by the committee having to approve every 
application. 

Mr. Anpersen. This subcommittee has had nothing to do with in- 
dividual loan applications. We have required that loans for generat- 
ing purposes should be referred to the subcommittee for information 
only. But I do not recall during the 12 years I have been here that 
we have had any loan applications referred to us directly. 

Mr. Perxrys. I personally feel that a provision like that in the bill, 
even for generating purposes, if there is a provision in the bill for it to 
come to the committee in order for the committee to examine that loan, 
that it would interfere with an administrative agency in making the 
loan. 
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Mr. ANpeRSEN. Let me make myself clear on that. They simply 
send up to the subcommittee a copy of the loan as made for that pur 
pose, and to my recollection we have never questioned any such action 
through the years. It has merely been an informative measure. 

Go ahead, Mr. Perkins. 

Mr. Perkins. I want to refer to letters which I have received from 
the various co-ops in my district stating their needs. 

I would like to refer to a letter from the Big Sandy Rural Electric 
Cooperative Corp., Paintsville, Ky., dated March 25, 1953. 

Mr. ANperseN. May I ask you_a question about a remark you made 
quite early in your testimony? You stated, I believe, that 75 percent 
of the Kentucky farm homes are electrified. 

Mr. Perkins. That is right, or a higher percentage. 

Mr. ANpeRsEN. That compares with an average for the United 
States of 88.1 percent. 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, we are lower than the national average, I realize. 

Another letter is from the Grayson Rural Electric Cooperative that 
furnishes electricity in Elliott County, one of the counties I represent. 
| would like for that letter to be included in the record. 

Another letter is from the East Kentucky Cooper ative at Winches- 
ter, Ky. And another letter is from the Jackson County Rural Elee- 
tric Cooperative Corporation at McKee, Ky. Still another letter is 
from the Licking Valley Rural Electric Cooperative, dated March 25, 
1953. 

Mr. Horan. Could I ask this question: Has the Rural Electrifica 
tion Administration shown any disposition to be discriminatory 

against your co-ops out there ? 

Mr. Perkins. No. Up to this time [ have never received any com- 
plaints that the Rural Electrification Administration has shown any 
indication of being discriminatory. 

Mr. Latrp. Have they held up any applications you have had before 
them ¢ 

Mr. Perkins. I am of the opinion there are applications before the 
REA to be processed, but up until this time our people have benefited 
from REA immensely, especially the several counties that I am priv- 
ieged to represent in East Kentucky, and there has been no complaint 
from the standpoint of administration. 

Mr. Horan. Next to Ohio, you represent the most individualistic 
constituency in the United States. 

Mr. Perkins. I think so. 

Mr. Horan. And if they do not want REA, they do not want it. 

Mr. Perkins. That is right. 

Mr. Anpersen. Might I inform you that the information we have 
s that we will have about $32 million in money on June 30 which have 
not been allocated by REA. This subcommittee has always given 
REA all the money they could use for loan authorizations through the 
years. This is true at least from 1947, when we started ae ampaign of 
almost unlimited funds for REA. We gave them $800 million in 
1947 and 1948, and after that $300 million plus contingencies of $50 
million if needed. On the other hand, if we have $32 million in money 
that will not be allocated next June 30, why should we authorize too 
much additional money that might not be used ¢ 
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Mr. Perkins. I think the people I represent are somewhat con- 
cerned about the proposed cut in the REA budget. 
Mr. Horan. How can you have a cut when you have an overage / 


RURAL TELEPHONE SERVICE 


Mr. Perkins. I see your point so far, but let me discuss a paragraph 
or two. I want to analyze these figures, and then I want you to 
analyze them to me. As you know, REA has a rural telephone pro- 
gram as well as a rural electrification program. All of you are aware 
of the fact that since 1920 there has been a decided drop in telephone 
service in rural America. This is an essential service as sorely needed, 
if not more so, than electricity itself. 

Like the rest of the country, Kentucky followed this same decline in 
the number of telephones. Thus, in 1920, 73,145 farms, or 27 percent 
of the total, had telephones. In 1930, 25 percent had telephones. In 
1940, this figure had dropped to 15.8 percent. Only in 1949 did the 
percentage of farms with telephones take an upward swing to 17.7 
percent. In 1950, only 20.8 percent of the Kentucky farms had tele- 
phone service. This still represents a drop over 1920. That is one of 
our big rural problems in Kentucky now. This program is still in 
its infancy, and everybody considers it a worthwhile program. 


ELECTRIFICATION 


I would like at this time to give the committee some figures. 

Electrification: Truman budget for 1954 ,total loan authorization 
of $135 million. Revised budget for 1954, loan authorization of $95 
million. And the gentleman that I talked to said that because of ad- 
justments in 1953, there is an amount of $25 million carried over from 
1953, which will make a total loan program of $120 million, an actual 
reduction of $15 million, as he explained it. 

For telephones, the Truman budget was $65 million, and the revised 
budget is $50 million, a reduction of $15 million. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It might be well to put in the record at this point 
that the other day in full committee we approved $7,500,000 additional 
for telephone loans. 

Mr. Horan. That was a supplemental appropriation. 

Mr. Latrp. The Bureau of the Budget approved the $15 million 
authorization for RTA, so that the revised budget, so far as the Bur- 
eau of the Budget figure is concerned, is no lower than the original 
budget that came before this committee. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is correct. They approved the reduction of 
$15 million in anticipation of a supplemental of $15 million. 

Mr. Perkins. As I understand, the total loans for 1952 for electri- 
fication purposes amounted to $165,425,811; and for telephones, 
$41,005,718. 

And I want to say this on the record: That I have always considered 
vour activities on the floor of the House as being those of a friend of 
the farmer. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you. I would want that to apply to every 
member of this subcommittee. 

Mr. Perxrns. I have also understood that REA spent $165 million 
for REA loans last year. This year, 1954, their total budget now 
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before this committee only allows them $125 million. That is where 
| question the figure whether we would have enough to do the job. 

Mr. Lamp. There is a contingent fund set up, too. 

Mr. Perxrns. I have not taken into consideration a contingent fund, 
but I have taken into consideration the $25 million carryover. 

Let me give this summary. 

In analyzing the figures of the REA, I am not familiar with all the 
juggling that the accountants have to do when they are ordered to 
ut appropriations during the fiscal year. However, | am convinced 
that any reduction in the original estimates of the REA program is 
i. decided mistake, 

Mr. Horan. Are there any ¢ 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Larrp. I would like to know where they are. 

Mr. Perkins. I will discuss that with you now. 

I have understood that REA spent $165 million for REA loans 
last year. This year, 1954, their total budget now before this com 
mittee only allows them $125 million. 

Mr. Larrp. It is $120 million. There is also a $50 million con 
tingent fund set up in the 1954 budget. The 1953 budget provided 
for $50 million in new loan authorizations. 

Mr. Horan. By “total” you refer to the total direct appropriation. 
It would be better to also consider the contingent fund to realize the 
total money involved. 

Mr. Perkins. You let me interpret the record here the way I want 
to interpret it, to the best of my ability. 

This year, 1954, their total budget only allows them $125 million. 
I call your atte ntion to the fact that of this $125 million, $25 million 
was a carryover from last year. This is another way of saying that 
| similar amount was denied for loans. As a result, they only have 
*95 million for appropriations for REA loans next year under the 
pending appropriation. I have also understood that there are always 
approximately $200 million in REA loans pending before RE A. 
lhis means they have less than half the money in order to do their 
job. 

We could say the same thing of the REA telephone program, which 
S just in its infancy, and with a mere fraction of rural America 
having adequate telephone service. Here, too, REA has roughly half 
or a third of the loan funds it could use for telephones. 

Again, I wish to express the hope that the original full amount 

n the Truman budget will be approved by your committee as abso 
lutely essential for the sound administration of REA. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Perkins. You may be sure this 
subcommittee will do justice to both the REA and the telephone pro- 
vram, and we appreciate your appearance before this subcommittee. 
We will insert your prepared statement in the record at this point. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


AMERICANISM 


For some time the Committee on Un-American Activities in the House, and 
similar committees in the Senate, have been attempting to ferret out subversive 
elements that would overthrow our form of government by force and violence. 
Certainly, every good American believes firmly in this kind of doctrine. It is 
an attempt to permit Americans to solve their own problems in their own way 
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without the interference of paid agents from foreign countries who have been 
forming secret fifth columns in our midst. 

As you can see, the term “un-Americanism” discloses that they are attempting 
to ferret out the things that are not American. By the same token, you will 
recognize that the main job still remains. That primary function is building ¢ 
sound and substantial America, where the fifth columns and the Communists 
will find only barren soil upon which to propagate their vicious, brutal doctrines. 

For this reason, it is extremely important that we, as members of this 
Congress, and as loyal Americans, hold up the hands of every good cause or 
movement that makes our country a sounder place in which to live. 


SPEAKING FOR THE LITTLE MAN 


Before I came before your committee, I made it a point to arm myself with 
the facts from my own constituency. Unfortunately, the little people of my 
district, and most districts in America, are too busy working from morning until 
night in order to obtain a simple livelihood and cannot be present here today. 
Consequently, I am coming before your committee today as their representative, 
bringing the kind of information they would bring if they could come here per- 
sonally, and in my own limited way, try to present the facts as they would have 
you hear them. 

REAL DEMOCRACY AT WORK 


I wonder how many of you have taken the trouble to go down through the 
backwoods sections of rural America as I have done and experience at first 
hand the bones and sinews and inspirations of which America is made. Perhaps 
the finest expression of democracy at work that I have seen are the Rural 
Electrification Administration—REA as we call them—cooperative in action. 


\ TYPICAL REA COOPERATIVE 


Without going into all the legal ramifications, a typical REA cooperative is 
perhaps the best example of democracy in action of which this country knows. 
Think for a moment how they are formed. Purely individualistic farmers or 
rural folks who have lived their own individualistic lives get together and form 
a cooperative. They do so in order to supply for the entire group an essential 
public service that they cannot supply for themselves, and which the private 
utilities did not previously offer at a reasonable price they could afford to pay. 

Here, the farms remain as before, under individual ownership and manage- 
ment. Industry remains as before. In fact, everything is just as it was pre- 
viously except that the common people are now being supplied with an essential 
public service. They hire their own managers, they elect their own board of 
directors, and they do all these things by themselves with no dictation or domi- 
nation by a distant bureaucracy in Washington. 

That is why, at the outset of my remarks, I stated that one of the main 
problems that confronts America today is to build a sound democracy where 
the people themselves prevail 


REA PROGRESS 


The majority of this committee well recall thé conditions that existed in kero- 
sene darkness prior to REA. In 1935, when this modest agency started off with 
an appropriation from the emergency relief fund that was designed to create 
jobs and reduce unemployment, little did America dream that in a few brief 
vears the percentage of electrification in the rural areas would jump from a 
little over 10 percent to nearly 90 percent today. Remember, this was rural 
electrification in the backward areas of rural America, in my State and in all 
States where the utilities refused, or were unwilling, to serve at prices the 
people could afford to pay. 

The results in every field have been truly astounding. The rates of electricity 
have been cut more than half. The consumption of electricity has multiplied 
severalfold. So it is no longer merely a light bulb that is replacing the kerosene 
lamp. Rather, we have brought the conveniences of modern living to rural 
America. In a thousand ways the magic servant, electricity, is becoming an 
integral part of the life and the very being of rural America. 
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RURAL ELECTRIFICATION PAYS FOR ITSELF 


In contrast to the private utilities, who in the olden days went down the main 
oads, where there were 10 to 20 customers to the mile, and skimmed off the 
ream, as it were, the REA cooperatives had slim pickings right from the start 
he average density was 2 or 3 members to the mile. They went about the job 
n the hard way. 

Whole areas were electrified instead of the favored few that were near the 
igh transmission lines. As a result, the rich and the poor, the lean and the 

well-fed, all received the benefits of rural electrification on an areawide basis 

Many of you recall the old charges that REA would fail. We were told that 
e Government would be left holding the bag and that the whole program would 

be a bureaucratic flop. What are the facts? 

Whether you take the figures for my State, or any State in the Union, the 
osses have been completely negligible. Let us take a brief look at the facts and 
isk ourselves how these REA loans fared. How many of them are paid? Of 
a total of nearly $3 billion in loans ($2,662,642,845), only $718,399 were 30 days 

erdue. 

This means that only one-fifth of 1 percent of the total amount loaned is 30 
days overdue. Let me repeat that figure—one-fifth of 1 percent. No bank o1 
financial institution of the United States has a better record of collections. Let 
is recall that these loans were made in the areas of rural America that seemed 
hopelessly doomed to kerosene darkness before REA entered the scene. 

On the financial side there is even better news that should be of great interest 
to this Appropriations Committee. In the 17 years that the REA has been in 
existence, only a little over $40,000 has been written off. I would like to add 
that under the sound operation and management system of this splendid agency, 

e REA expects to collect most of the $722,000 that was 30 days overdue. 

I ask the members of this committee if this is not a record of Government 
complishment for all America to admire, as it is done by the little people back 

home in your district and mine. 


RESULTS OF RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN KENTUCKY 


We have been speaking generally about the progress of rural electrification 
lo give it significance and meaning, let us just glance at the record of my State 
which is in many ways typical of whet has happened all over America. 

Until REA was born in 1985 it is hard for us to believe that out of a total of 
278,298 farms we had in Kentucky, only 8,480, or 3 percent, were receiving central 
station electric service. Ninety-seven percent of our farms thus had no such 
rural electrification in 1935. This is truly shocking when you come to think of it 

And what is the score today’ According to the latest REA compilation, which 
was June 30, 1952, 185,342 consumers in Kentucky were receiving REA service, 
or 83.5 percent of all the farms in my State. Just think of it. An increase from 
» percent in 1935 to 83.5 percent today. 


WHAT RURAL ELECTRIFICATION MEANS TO KENTUCKY 


Up until now we have been talking generalities. Now, I want to take the 

embers of this committee back into the rural areas of Kentucky and let the 
plain folks back home tell us what this program has meant to them, and what 
they are planning to do in the near future. 

The first one I would like to read is from the Big Sandy Rural Electri 
Cooperative Corp., Paintsville, Ky. It is dated March 25, 1953, so the facts 
are right up to the minute. Here is what they have to say 

“The REA program should be continued beyond any question of doubt because 
n the mountains of eastern Kentucky where people live by the hardest, where 
pine knots were the source of light, where children have traded their healthy 
eyes for education by such light, where the only means of preserving foods was 
drying, salt, and brine, where the cooking was once done on an open hearth, 
where women slaved to keep the family wash clean by boiling water and scrub 
bing, where home-made lye soap was the fashion, where the thought of cistern 
water was unheard of, where the streets and vilages were once dark and dismal, 
and many scenes that I cannot begin to paint have all been changed since the 
beginning of the REA program. Today there is light, electric light, no straining 
of our eyes to see, refrigerators are in practically every home. What greater 
pleasure can a man have than to drink ice-cold sweet milk on a dry, hot summer 
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day when he has come in from a day’s work, than to know that his food is not 
spoiled, etc., people are enjoying food cooked by electricity, the attractiveness and 
convenience of such, the family wash is no longer a drudgery because of electrical] 
washing machines and electric irons. Today many people are installing modern 
electric water systems, sanitary toilet facilities have replaced the little outhouses, 
and further there is no dark and dreary village as before. 

“Should the REA program be continued? Yes, a thousand times yes. Why 
not; the Government is not losing money. All the money advanced in Kentucky 
is being and will continue to be paid back on time with interest. We have on 
file with REA at the present time an application for a loan of $271,000 to 
further extend electric service in this area. Recently we made a survey of thy 
unserved homes in our service area which includes parts of five counties, namely 
Johnson and Floyd Counties, and find that there are 795 homes still without 
electric service. During the year 1953 we expect that we will connect about 
450 of these homes to electric service. Included in the loan application was 
$180,000 to build to these homes with a $50,000 item to increase the system capac- 
ity to serve these members. During the year approximately 200 members will 
add heavy appliances that will necessitate the changing of service wires and 
transformers and based upon the cost experienced in the past we have asked 
for $30,000 for this purpose. These, with a few miscellaneous items included, 
amount to $271,000. This application, as I have said before, is now on file 
in Washington. We jad hoped, if possible, to obtain approval of this loan 
from this year’s budget, but it seems now there is little hope for approval of 
this loan until the next fiscal year. At the present time we have about $100,000 
in unadvanced funds which will not go very far when you consider that we 
are currently building at a rate of $25,000 per month. 

“In other words barring any unforeseen events we have about enough money 
to last until July 1953. Should any industrial development become a reality 
in the next month or so, it would be difficult for us to extend it service and 
should this happen it would greatly hurt this valley, as you well know.” 


ANOTHER KENTUCKY COOPERATIVE 


Now, let’s take the Grayson Rural Electric Cooperative Corp. at Grayson, Ky 
What has the rural electrification meant to them? 

“Rural electrification has just started. This might come as a surprise and 
I know it would be denied by all private-power people. This movement of rural 
electrification can be crippled, of course, by the selfish element that is now so 
ardently displayed. 

“I say to you that rural electrification has just started because the rural 
families are just awakening to the idea of electric power. In the past the ma 
jority of people with means would not consider living in rural areas because of 
the lack of modern conveniences. Now everyone is free to live where he pleases 
with the assurance of electricity to bring these conveniences. The rural person 
is a giant in production with his electric service. Some rural families that were 
using 40 to 50 kilowatt-hours per month 10 years ago are today using 800 to 
1,000 kilowatt-hours. Can you imagine what would happen if all rural families 
would average using 400 kilowatt-hours per month? This is the answer. Every 
existing REA line would need rebuilding at double the initial cost. The trend 
is unmistakably in this direction. The scope and magnitude of the REA program 
is a challenge to every servant of the people to support this great task. 

“Every electric cooperative has failed in the job of educating the rural family 
in the use of electricity. This we are now doing, but it will cost money. We 
are beginning to loan money in order that the members can obtain the ap- 
pliances and electric equipment. This is the reason behind this. We spend 
$2,000 a mile to serve three members. These three members will start below the 
minimum and without advice or encouragement they will probably stay in this 
bracket a very long time. Then doesn’t it make sense and sound investment to 
spend $100 more per mile to effect the education and assist in loading the line? 
This will increase the revenue to pay off the loan. Yes, this is truly a program 
where everyone concerned is benefited, the manufacturer, the distributor, the 
dealer, the electrician, the co-op, the Government, many, many more, and of 
course most of all the farm member. 

“It is a difficult thing to keep any correct averages on a co-op such as ours 
here at Grayson, Ky., because we have increased from 2,800 members in October 
1950 to 4,497 at present. In adding new members it naturally gives a diffusion 
that would lower our averages of increase. To offset this and to present a true 
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picture, we took a sampling of our membership of 1945 and by taking every 
third member we finished with a total of 141. Then with this 141 we accounted 
their performance each year through 1952. Forty-three of these members had 
moved away during this period leaving us with YS. ‘The average increase of 
these members sampled at random proved to be: 
Kilowatt-hour per month per member 1945, 52.3; 1946, 61; 1947, 72.7; 1945, 
S8.1: 1949, 107.2 ; 1950, 122.5; 1951, 148.9; 1952, 180.1, 
We are in an area of a low per capita income of $630. Other co-ops have 
had greater increases. However, we have great hopes that east Kentucky is 
wo on the move for a period of prosperity With the atomic plant located 
nearby in Ohio we expect that our co-op will have a heavy density in Greenup 
County We expect other plants to locate in east Kentucky also 
We have designed plans for 1953 to enable us to meet the needs of our mem 
bers and to extend to the new members who are building or have purchased 
iilding lots. We have asked for a loan of $1,009,000 for the next 18 months 
Phis loan is to add 1,540 new members and to provide system improvements to 
heavy up for the entire membership. 
| am sure that you are aware of our new 14-county organization here in 


Kentucky. We are all confident that this organization will attract and 
duce industry to our area and will no doubt create great prosperity There 


one thing, however, that will creatly help the rural people of this area and 
is the approval of our generation and transmission co-op designed to 


erate from Ford, Ky. This would bring cheap electricity to our members, 
could then make greater profit by harnessing their farms to operate elec 
cally if you can in any way help this project, you will be doing a great 
ice to all the people in Kentucky. This is certain the salvation of our 


tric systems and would in itself bring prosperity and great value to our State.” 


WINCHESTER, KY., COOPE' I 


You will see that these Cooperatives are developing a ne ad of living in the 

ral areas. Here is another one from the east Kentucky .tkA at Winchester, 
ky. The story is the sume. 

Of the 26 distribution cooperatives in Kentucky, none have reached complete 

ea coverage, Some few, however, are now fast approaching area coverage. The 

ccess of our program is admitted when we recall that in 1935 only 5 percent of 


Kentucky’s farms were receiving central station electric service Wheres, today 
approximately SO percent of Kentucky’s farms are receiving service. During the 
period from 1935 through 1952 we have constructed some 41,000 miles of lines 

serve some 180,000 members. We boast that in Kentucky we do not have a 
single cooperative delinquent im any respect in the repayment of their loans to 
the Government. Actually, 75 percent of our borrowers are ahead of schedul 

their repayments of principal and interest. This is a record of which we 
can all be proud. 

In spite of all the progress we have made, we still have a tremendous job 
head. We cannot overlook the fact that we still have in our State approximately 
1,000 farm desperately longing for the advantages of central station electric 

powel We are extending our systems to reach additional farms as fast as 
possible. In doing so, we are encountering Many serious problems such as lack 
of adequate power supply, high cost of power, and inadequate service from our 
present power suppliers. 

‘We are also faced with another serious problem in Kentucky—our power 
requirements are increasing by leaps and bounds—far in excess of expectations, 
to the point where continued capital investment is required if we are to avoid 
a situation where we may be forced to deny power to the farmers yet without 
service or to limit the amount to those who now have it. Either of these alter 
natives is extremely bad. Our power requirements are growing at the rate of 
10 to 15 percent annually which means that we must have additional loan funds 
to make our systems adequate to meet these increased demands, 

“If our loan program should be curtailed at this time, it would be 4 serious 
blow to the entire program. I understand that a number of our cooperatives 
have loan applications pending, which funds will be used to heavy-up existing 
facilities to meet increased demands of members presently served and to reach 
new members. Any delay on the part of REA to process these applications could 
seriously affect our program down here in the State. 
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“It has been already shown and demonstrated in our East Kentucky case that 
Kentucky is in serious need of additional power. Additional generation and 
transmission facilities are desperately needed to assure the farmer-owned systems 
an adequate supply of dependable power. The East Kentucky power station which 
we are building at Ford and one which we will operate by burning Kentucky coal, 
will assure the continued success of the distribution cooperatives in central and 
eastern Kentucky. It has been proven beyond a doubt in our East Kentucky case 
before the Kentucky Public Service Commission that Kentucky farmers should 
be allowed to generate and transmit as well as distribute their own power.” 


REA COOPERATIVE IN M’KEE, KY. 


Lest the members of this committee think that we are dealing with unusual 
situations, let’s read the most recent word from the Jackson County Rural 
Electric Cooperative Corp. at McKee, Ky. No words more eloquently set forth 
the blessings of electricity than their following statement: 

“Rural electrification is one of the most beneficial and helpful programs that 
has ever been put into effect in the territory which we serve. A few of the 
benefits are listed below. Electricity has: 

“1. Enabled the farmer to have increased and more efficient production leading 
to greater revenue from agricultural products and less operating costs. 


’. Opened the way to new types of farm enterprises 
“3. Enabled existing enterprises to be modified so as to require less labor and 


more revenue. Specific examples would be heat lamps for early pigs and lambs; 
grade C dairies improved to grade A dairies and hay and grain dryers which 
make the farmer more independent of the weather. 

“4. Brought about changes in production methods. A 1 horsepower motor will 
do the work of 8 men 

“5. Brought the advantages of urban homes to farm homes. Examples are 
freezers, Water systems and many other electrical appliances. 

“Of course, these are only a few of the changes for the better which the REA 
program haus made possible. They can be expanded with rural electricity and 
many new uses will be found which will make for better farm production and 
better living standards 

“In the next few years, our plans are to connect 5,000 more new members for 
electric service. In doing this, it will be necessary to build about 750 addi- 
tional miles of line at a cost of $2,000 per mile making a total outlay of $1,500,000. 
Next year we plan to build 720 of these new consumers which will require 
$360,000 

“In addition to building to new consumers, our plans call for system improve 
ments in order to provide better service. This would involve such things as new 
substations and increasing conductor size. For this purpose, we will need 
$700,000 by the time the 3,000 new consumers are connected for service. Next 
year, $100,000 of this $700,000 will be needed for system improvement. The 
total needed next year for both system improvement and building to new con 
sumers will be $760,000.” 


LICKING VALLEY REA COOPERATIVE 


It is always refreshing to get a picture of kerosene darkness before the REA, 
and the happy lives these hard-working people are enjoying today. Let me 
read these remarks dated March 25, 1953, from the Licking Valley Rural Electric 
Cooperative Corp. at West Liberty, Ky. 

“In this area of eastern Kentucky where the Licking Valley Rural Electric 
Cooperative began operating in May 1941, far less than the State average of 
farm homes had electricity. In this area only a few homes had electricity, and 
these that did were along the routes of lines connecting cities and large towns. 
Efforts were made time and time again to secure electricity for the rural people 
to help relieve the many back-breaking chores. No one was interested in provid- 
ing electric service. This was as late as 1935 and 1936. The private power com- 
pany in our particular area was using native poles and we offered to furnish and 
put them at any point along the line free of charge, and also pay a substantial 
part of the cost if it would extend the line to the farm. These offers brought no 
results and no electricity was received until the coop came along in 1941. 

“Since that time we have seen the washboards discarded for the washing 
machine, flat irons for electric irons, iceboxes for the refrigerator and the hand 
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ilker for the electric milkers. The beaten path around the house is gradually 
disappearing because of running water and bathroom facilities 

‘We know this would never have been accomplished had it not been for the 
REA. We have noticed with pride that “the rural electric lines blaze the trails 
ip the branches and hollows to the farm homes. Afte it short time these rough 
plank boxed houses take on a brick siding or white weatherboard appearance 
Then the people begin to think about a road and the other conveniences that make 
life worth living. 

In this mountain area we have seen rough farmland grassed and turned into 
dairy farms to provide milk for nearby towns The coal mines in athitt, 
Magoffin, Morgan, and Wolfe Counties have installed coal-cutting machines, and 
electric motors to have it out of the mines. Rock quarries run by co-op power 
in the rural areas are producing stone for highways and lime for sweetening the 
soil, all made possible by rural electric power. 

“The REA program was a stimulant to the electric industry of the Nation. It 
does not and has never tried to compete with the private utilities. It has shown 
in its 17 years of existence that the rural people need and will use electric energy 
in large quantities if the rates are not prohibitive. 

“The REA program must continue to expand until the remaining 15 percent 
of the rural farms are electrified, then funds to heavy up existing lines are 
necessary to provide the quantity and quality of service needed for rural homes, 
farms, and industries. 

“Rural cooperatives must be permitted to generate their own power where the 
need exists, in order to live. This is the only weapon that keeps private power 
costs in line. If it were not for the beginning of the Kast Kentucky Generating 
and Transmission System, I am confident wholesale rates for electric energy 
in Kentucky would have been raised in the last decade. This cooperative pays 
nearly three times more for wholesale power than the co-ops in the TVA area 

‘To give adequate service to the rural area this co-op serves, we have plans 
to install four new substations and heavy up many existing lines in addition 
to the building of about 200 miles of new single-phase line to reach the unserved 
homes. In order to carry out the present plans it will be necessary that the co- 
operative borrow from REA approximately $540,000 during the next fiscal year, 
beginning July 1, 1953. 

“This figure hinges on the completion of the East Kentucky G. & T. Coopera 
tive. If East Kentucky is not built in the near future, Licking Valley Co-op will 
be forced to build its own transmission lines into the load centers of the project 
If the latter has to bedone, it will cost an additional million dollars in the next 
3 or 4 years to serve ourselves adequately. With East Kentucky as a complete 
system each of our substations will have two-way feed. This is necessary to 
give the rural farms dependable service that they can count on to run the milk 
ing machine, water the stock and crops at the time it is needed 

“With the help of electricity the farmer must be in position to produce food 
and fiber in quantities sufficient to ward off any threat of starvation or in 
vasion.” 

In order to show the members of this committee, and the Congress, what rural 
electrification has really done in my State of Kentucky, I want to read the report 
of the Kentucky Rural Electric Cooperative Corp. that gives us in graphie form 
the tremendous development of rural electrification in my State. First, let us 
examine in detail the users that have received electricity from 1935 to 1952. 





Year aners barn 
trificati 
1935 oie 8, 900 
40 0.854 2 
1945 128 0 
1950 147, 083 ¢ 
52 17 QF 2 


Now, let’s look at the record of Kentu ky ’s 26 rural electrification coope ratives 
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Source and expenditure of average Kentucky co-op dolla) 


Percent from 


Source of money: source 
Farm 7 3 73 
Nonfarm residential 10 
Commercial and small power 10 
Large power 4 
Other - , 3 

Where spent: Percentage 
Cost of power . . 62 
Operations 
Maintenance 5 
Construction accounting } 
Other expenses 13 
Interest 10 
Depreciation 19 
Net margin * a J 9 


Here is what rural electrification has meant to Kentucky: 

‘Rural electrification embraces a twofold meaning, one of simple economics 
nd the other which might best be described as the better way of life for hun 
ireds of thousands of rural people. 

In terms of the first, farm folks have been able to add millions of dollars 
orth of additional food, fiber and services through the use of electricity which 
ould not be produced before the blessing of power on their farms. 

Also in the field of economics, studies show that for each dollar invested in 

ral power lines, farmers invest approximately $5 in electrical wiring, plumb 

electrical tools, and appliances. So with some $100 million being invested 
in co-op rural power systems in Kentucky, member-farmers in the State are 
idding about $500 million worth of taxable property to the wealth of Kentucky. 

Further, the thousand or so employees of the 26 rural electric co-ops through- 
ut the State are contributing much to the financial, as well as the civic, well- 

being of the towns in which the co-ops are headquartered. 

“On the humanitarian side of the twofold picture, certainly no one would 
ittempt to measure in dollars and cents what rural electricity has meant to the 
nany rural residents of Kentucky. It has meant an escape from many back- 
breaking labors of Mr. and Mrs. Kentucky Farmer and their childret And, in 
iddition, it has given them bright, abundant light, radio, and television * * * 
seeming luxuries which city dwellers have for so long taken for granted Yes, 

iral electrification has truly meant the better way of life for Kentucky's rural 
people.” 


WHAT ABOUT THE FUTURE 


It is a tremendous job that lies ahead in Kentucky. That is why we need the 
full appropriation for REA. Here are the facts about Kentucky: 

“Despite the tremendous strides made by the cooperative rural-electrification 
program during the past 15 vears, the job is not yet completed. 

“Latest available figures disclose that only slightly more than 8 farm homes 
out of every 4in Kentucky now receive central-station electric service. A sizable 
portion of that segment not now electrified presents a difficult problem for several 
reasons, among them being the remoteness of many homes to existing lines. 3ut 
the effort on the part of the co-ops to electrify every farm home will continue. 

“And even assuming that this tremendous task were now accomplished, the 
job still wouldn’t be done. For example, when lines were first energized in 
Kentucky in 1937, the one big usage of electricity was for light. The average 
consumption per member was only 40 kilowatt-hours per month. 

“Through the vears, farm families have learned that the blessings of electric 
power are almost unlimited and have put their faithful ‘wired hand’ to work. 
Today’s average kilowatt-hour consumption per member throughout the State 
now stands at 165, an increase of more than fourfold. 

“Every rural electric co-op in Kentucky is faced with the very real problem of 
heavying lines and increasing the capacities of various types of equipment in 
order to deliver to its members more and more electrical power. 

“And, of. course, there’s the never-ending job of maintaining lines and of 
replacing equipment as it wears out. 
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‘The outlook for the cooperative rural-electrification program in Kentucky is 
indeed a bright one. But even though a big part of the job has now been done, 


there’s still a big job yet to do.” 


Kentucky usage of co op electricity 
Year: Kilowatt-hours 


------ = _. 276, 000, 000 
. = 800, 000, 000 





following information discloses a number of people that have essential 
quipment and those that plan to buy it It is good business locally and nation- 
y to encourage citizens to be self-supporting and free. Here is the picture in 








nt Parnent- | Percent 
L aniies 700 age pian 
. ee ma ning to 
purchase purchase 
H Farm ¢ | 
} 8 ’ 
| 1 
RR H ‘ 
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7 1 
8 4 
‘ ) 
I 1 I l 
| 
In Kentucl hout the country, we are constantly concerned with 
the l t i oO! at i ! owe W here i ‘ n ot i obtained re st iably at 
pric ! ( i ! 0 pay, the REA cooperatives supply it themselves 
| t l t n IN ¢ ky 
EAST KENTUCKY POWER COOPERATIVE 
n it f has unquestir bly 1 ye of rural Kentucky’s 
power ha t bee adequat , power hasn't been depend 
h een as inexpensive it « d be These three dis 
I | i he i ne p the CcO-Ops 
dd auncies, a group of local distribution co-ops got together 
rined e East We ky Rural Elect Cooperative, 
yp which ce | generate all the power that these 
ri l insmit tl power where the co-ops needed it 
World War II aced east Kentucky in a dormant status, but following the 
war the co-op was fu activated, loans were made by REA, a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity was issued by the Public Service Commission, and con- 
struction of both the plant and the transmission system is now underway. 
, dist: ps have been added to the east Kentucky list to 
swe] he ] ) mbers 
Despi e ent: ments brought about by selfish private-power interests 
comprising east Kentucky, the generation 
transi sio nder way and wil ventually, beginning in 19538, serve 
n on rural Kentuckians with an adequate and dependable 
‘ rm i }) ¢ \ 
rRIFICATION EA Hl FARM INCOMI 
» until 1 ve ] ‘ t been diseu ‘ the sound financial advantages 


Let us consider for a moment what it means 

Kent ky, and other States, in the form of increased farm 

brings about a higher income and standard 
| 


people hore important it brings sorely needed 





l ne ) { Lhest ommonly one rop, or limited sources of business, 
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in most rural communities Thus, new local enterprises spring up when low- 
ost power is available. Here are some interesting facts 
For every dollar that is invested in rural-power facilities, the farmer invests 
additional $4.50 in wiring, plumbing, and electrical appliances This is 
nstructive business at its best 


COVERING THE REST OF KENTUCKY 


It is apparent that additional work in rural electrification remains to be 
e. Even though we have a marvelous increase in rural electrification, there 
still those additional folks who have been waiting in kerosene darkness 
ir years for the benefits of rural electrification It is on their behalf that 
m speaking to you today 
Like their neighbors they have been patient for many years hoping to obtain 
he benefits of this magic servant, electricity, and right now their applications 
re pending in REA. So it is on their behalf that I plead today for the full 
ppropriation for REA in order to continue this fine work. 


RURAL TELEPHONE SERVICE 


\s you know, REA has a rural telephone program as well as a rural electrifi- 
on program. All of you are aware of the fact that since 1920 there has been 
cided drop in telephone service in rural America. This is an essential publie 

service as Sorely needed, if not more so, than electricity itself 

Like the rest of the country, Kentucky followed this same decline in the num- 
of telephones. Thus in 1920, 73,145 farms, or 27 percent of the total, had 
ephones. In 1930, 25 percent had telephones. In 1940, this figure had dropped 
15.8 percent. Only in 1949 did the percentage of farms with telephones take 
upward swing to 17.7 percent. In 1950, only 20.8 percent of the Kentucky 

farms had telephone service. This still represents a drop over 1920. 


THE QUESTION BEFORE US 


I would like at this time to give the committee some figures that I obtained 
from the REA: 
ectrification—Truman budget for 1954, total loan authorization of $125 





on; revised budget for 1954, loan authorization of 895 million. Because of 
ustments in 1953, there is an amount of $25 million carried over from 1953, 
hich will make a total loan program of $120 million, an actual reduction of 

million, according to authorities in REA, as now constituted 
lelephones—Truman budget, $65 million; revised budget, $50 million; redue- 


of $15 million, 
tal loans for 1952: Electrification, $165,425,811; telephones, $41,005,718 
Consequently, the question before this subcommittee is not: Are we going to 
throw additional money down the drain? Rather, we are confronted with this 
mple fact: Are you going to permit the little people of America to make loans 
‘an essential public service that pays back promptly, and often ahead of time, 
to your Government, and at the same time enrich us with productive goods that 
aking the rural areas of America a pleasure in which to live? I express 
ne hope that this committee will see fit to grant the REA appropriation in full, 
is originally proposed in the Truman budget for 1954, as it is perhaps the sound- 
investment that this Congress can make in behalf of the rural people of 
America. 
In analyzing the figures of the REA, I am not familiar with all the juggling 
that the accountants have to do when they are ordered to cut appropriations 
uring the fiscal year. However, I am convinced that any reduction in the 
inal estimates of the REA program is a decided mistake. Let me make 
yself clear. Normally, most appropriations are merely a handout. In the 
se of REA we are merely making a loan. The record discloses without any 
equivocation that practically all of these loans are now paid when due, and often 
in advance, 
It is not a good policy to drive a paying customer out of your store It isn’t 
good ec mnomy for this Congress to cut loan authorizations that 


f 


Dbrin n millions 
f additional dollars of revenue in local community, State, and Federal 
yne kind or another, and, at the same time, elevating the stan'ard of 


rural people I just can’t believe that this Congress will destroy 





{ 


hat the rural people have made in the past 20 years and say to the remaining 
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rural people that have been waiting so patiently for electricity that they must 
continue to burn their kerosene lamps 

I have understood that REA spent $165 million for REA loans last year. This 
year, 1954, their total budget now before this committee only allows them $125 
million I call your attention to the fact that, of this $125 million, $25 million 
was a carryover from last year. This is another way of saying that a similar 
amount was denied for loans. As a result, they only have $95 million for appro 
priations for REA loans next year under the pending appropriation. T have also 
understood that there are always approximately $200 million in REA loans pend 
ing before REA. This means they have less than half the money in order to 
do their job. 

We could say the same thing of the REA telephone program, which is just in 
its infancy, and with a mere fraction of rural America having adequate telephone 
service. Here, too, REA has roughly half or a third of the loan funds it could 
use for telephones. 

Again I wish to express the hope that the original full amount in the Truman 
budget will be approved by your committee as absolutely essential for the sound 
administration of REA 


YEARBOOK OF AGRICULTURI 
WITNESS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Anprrsen. Gentlemen, we have before us at this time Con- 
gressman Charles E. Bennett, of Florida, who, I believe, would like 
to discuss the Yearbook of Agriculture with this subeommittee. We 
will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennerr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
deeply appreciate the opportunity which this subcommittee, through 
its chairman, Congressman Andersen, has given me to appear and to 
present my views on appropriations for yearbooks. Briefly, my pro- 
posal is to insert the following proviso in the Department of Agricul 
ture appropriation bill: “Provided, That no og of this appropria- 
tion may be used for preparation or printing of a yearbook for 1955 
and subsequent years until further action by Congress.” 

I want to emphasize that this would not affect the publication of the 
projected yearbook on marketing in 1954, on which I am advised 
considerable work has already been done. For this reason no decrease 
in 1954 appropriations is proposed. 

I offer this proposal as a first step toward repeating in 1955 and 
subsequent years the agricultural yearbook policy of Congress during 
the years 1943 through 1946. Congress, in making appropriations 
for those years, recognized that an agricultural yearbook, while 
desirable, was not essential to the survival of our country. We are 
facing a similar situation today. 

And I might add that I have suggested this proposal in previous 
years in Congress since the beginning of the Korean war. 

While the events of the past several weeks have given us some cause 
to be more optimistic over chances for peace, we realize that this lull 
might be temporary, and that we should reduce nonessential expendi- 
tures to a bare minimum in preparation for the even greater inter- 
national crises which may soon be upon us. 

One of the advantages of this proposal is that it leaves Congress 
freedom of choice next year between appropriating money for a "1955 
yearbook, appropriating a smaller sum for reprinting a previous 
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vearbook, or eliminating the yearbook item entirely. This time next 
vear we might be very happy that we are free to fit our policy to our 
needs at that time. 

Now, I might say a word about a possible reprint in 1955, in lieu 
of what I have already been discussing of eliminating the yearbook 
Jenaeiiaee The Department of Agriculture advised me last year 
that the plates of the 1942 yearbook, Keeping Livestock Healthy, are 
available for a reprint of that book. 

Mr. Horan. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. I was not here when we had before us the group respon- 

sible for printing the yearbook, but T do agree that a reprint of the 
vearbook, Keeping Livestock Healthy, revised and brought up to date 
with all the additional and new information that has accrued in the 
last 10 years, should be made. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. I might say we discussed that as a possibility for 
1955, but we must keep in mind, as Mr. Bennett has already stated, 
hat the 1954 yearbook is too far advanced to be set aside. Certainly 
there is quite a bit of sentiment in this subcommittee to make a reprint 
of a book we know was very worthwhile. However, the information 
given us was that it would not save any money. 

Mr. Hunrer. That is correct. The prine ipal cost is in the print- 
ng, which is the same regardless of whether it is an original printing 
or a reprint. Another thing, the material is partly out of date and 
would have to be revised. 

Mr. Anpersen. The folks from the Department appearing before 
is said there would be, if anything, a little economy served in putting 
out an entirely new book of a smaller size. Might I quote here from 
the testimony given us by Mr. Webster, who has charge of this work. 
He stated : 

I suppose if you were going to reprint Keeping Livestock Healthy the cost 
would run between $200,000 and $250,000. It is a pretty big book, about 1,200 
pages, as I recall. 


And furthermore he stated: 


We have some reservations as to the wisdom of reprinting that book because 
of the many developments that have occurred since it was printed. 
Phat is his viewpoint. 

Mr. Bennerr. I would like to recur to that, if I may, after I finish 
this. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Proceed, Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Bennerr. While some progress has been made in the field of 
veterinary science since then, a small supplement could be inexpen- 
sively prepared to bring the livestock yearbook up to date. And 
reprint of that book might be very helpful in substituting for veteri- 
hary services in case there is still a veterinarian shortage at that time. 

We could, of course. reprint other vearbooks The hearing before 
this committee last year reveals that plates are available for year- 
books published since the war. ‘The Department advised me last year 
that next to the 1942 yearbook, the 1949 yearbook, Trees, was the most 
indemand. That was before the 1952 yearbook on Insects came out. 
From the demand for this book in my district, I think Insects will 
rank among the most popular books. It seems that a reprint. of either 
Trees or Insects would be very helpful in meeting the excess demand. 
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Of course, yearbooks have some value in disseminating the results 
of the Department’s research. But a new yearbook is a relatively 
expensive Seiad of making these results available. Yearbooks from 
prior years also disseminate this information. And there is a still 
cheaper method, that of printing fé ermers’ bulletins. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Let me quote part of the record: 


Mr. ANDERSEN. What would be the cost of reprinting such a volume (referring 
to Trees) for 1955 compared to issuing a new volume? I think that you quoted 
a figure of $225,000 

Mr. Werster. $225,000 is the latest estimate for the Trees reprint we had fron 
the Government Printing Office. 

Mr. ANverRSEN. How would that compare with the cost of putting out a new 
book in 1955? 

Mr. Werster. Our estimate is $213,000 in the budget for the book on marketing 


Mr. ANDERS! And you say the new book would cost less than the reprint? 
Mr. WesBstTeER. That is right 

Mr. AN»I X. A much smaller volume? 

Mr. Werster. Fewer pages and probably some other economies will be effected 


We had originally thought that the book on Marketing was going to be around 
$278,000. 
Mi NDERSEN. Then you have intentionally reduced the size; have you not? 
Mr. Webster. Yes; we have made the proposed cut. 


I am just quoting that as to the opinion of Mr. Webster. 
Mr. Bennerr. I would like to make one comment in passing: That 
any time you bring anybody up here from a department, you can usu- 
ally find an alarm on the part of many employees who have done 
worthwhile work for the Government and have a feeling it is essen- 
tial and cannot be disturbed. Furthermore, even in the best faith their 
own figures are sometimes based on a lack of the whole picture; and in 
this case it is obviously so, because obviously they are looking merely 
from the standpoint of printing, and I am looking at cutting out 
personn el to get the book up. The Vv entire ly overlook that fact. 

Mr. Hunter. There is work done in all the agencies of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture in preparing the material. What the cost is, I 
doubt if anybody knows, but it certainly costs a lot of money. 

Mr. Bennerr. That is what I want to reduce. 

Mr. Horan. Presumably the yearbook is a report on what the De- 
partment is doing in any given field, and we must get that out to the 
people. 

Mr. Bennett. I think it might be better to print new bulletins 
rather than new yearbooks during the emergency. 

I am advised by the staff of this subcommittee that the yearbook 
item in the 1954 budget is $213,000. This presumably is a rock bottom 
figure, since it represents a cut from the $275,000 figure in the 1953 
budget, which I think is worth thinking about. 


The staff expresses an opinion that the $213,000 figure only includes 
the cost of printing and distribution and that it does not include the 
salary of the statf which pre pares these books. The “Vy are ce rtain that 


it does not include the salaries of employees in other branches of the 
Department who contribute to the book. So I believe we can safely 
say that the saving from complete elimination of the yearbook would 
be consider: ably greater than $213,000. 

As to savings for 1955, if we reprinted a yearbook rather than print- 
ing a new yearbook, I believe that the amount saved would depend 
upon which yearbook is reprinted. Some are more expensive than 
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hers. For example, I am told that Insects was expensive because 
ts color photographs. The staff of this subcommittee told me last 
ear that $80,000 was saved by reprinting Grass in 1950 instead of 
wing a new yearbook that year. However, the Department of 
ericulture told me that the yearbook staff was retained that year 
| that they worked on future yearbooks. Since, under my proposal, 


staff would be eliminated, I believe the saving should be consid- 
ivbiy more than $80.01 0, even if we reprint an old yearbook. The 


vings naturally would be much greater if we printed none at all, as 


ready indicated. 

Again, ventlemen, I thank you for the courtesy ofa hearing on this 

oposal, and J express the hope hat you will approve this reduction 
nondefense expenditures. 

Now, in concluding my remarks I note that two run questionnaires 
he district whi h | represent il the | ecinning of each session, and 
ave found my questionnaires indicate that farmers and city people 
ke are anxious to see nondefense expenditures cut in a time like we 
ve today. 

I will admit it would be fairly false economy to throw a lot of people 

of jobs for a year or so proposition if you had to rehire them. But 

ersonally believe ini a department as large as the Department of 
\oriculture, if the secretary ot A 

d places for these people in regularly occurring vacancies just as 

Secretary Louis Johnson did when he had a defense cut. He was 
ery kind In finding places for his key people in other branches. I 
hink the Department of Agriculture could do the same thing, put 
them on other work, during the time we eliminated the yearbook in 
the period ot war, 

| know that we spend a great deal of money on research for the 
Department of Agriculture. I personally do not think we should 
make any great inroad into the research if it is shown before your 
committee that the Department of Agriculture is doing worthwhile 
research, as part of our national defense. I think this information 
should be made available to the farmers and the people generally after 
spending the great amount we do on research. The question remains 
is to whether the yearbook is the proper way to make this information 
available in a time of need for economy; and I think almost anybody 
looking at the record can tell it is not an economical way to make new 
scientific research available to the farmers. It is an expensively pro- 
duced book. It ranks well with any book you could find any where. It 
s very exhaustive in nature. The new research involved in it is rather 
limited when compared with material that has been available for 
decades. 

Mr. Anpersen. Would you favor being more liberal with the 
farmers’ bulletins ? 

Mr. Bennerr. I think that is the solution; but I may say there is 
probably no other place where the general population of America is 
more disturbed about the expenditure of Federal funds. If you would 
require the Department of Agriculture to bring to you a list of all 
farmers’ bulletins they have available, you would find you could cut 
out many of them, it would be beneficial to the public relations of the 
Government and of the farmers and make the taxpayers much more 
happy if we eliminated many of the useless farmers’ bulletins we now 


rriculture wanted to do so he could 
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have. Then. the new worthwhile research bulletins could be financed 
out of these cuts. 

Mr. Anpersen. I am sure you refer to those that do very little good. 
We are checking very carefully into the type of bulletins that are 
ee and are continu: lis suggesting that only those that are worth- 
while be issued. 

Mr. Bennett. I have been up here 4 years. I had never sent out 
farmers’ bulletins on any broad basis and finally somebody came to me 
and persuaded me to try it, and then I did se snd out slips telling what 
was available, and I got back many letters. Some were very bitter let 
ters. Quite a few people asked for some of the bulletins, but most of 
the letters that people took time out to write to me were extremely 
bitter in opposition to the bulletins. They said that when they were 
being strapped with taxes they objected to paying for silly bulletins 
like how to take the spots out of cotton cloth, and so forth. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Bennett, for a very worthwhile 
statement. 


AGRICULTURAL PRroGRAMS IN MAINE 


WITNESS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. Anpersen. We now have before us our good friend, Hon. 
Clifford G. McInt ire, of Maine. 

Mr. McIntire, we are grateful to you for coming here to discuss the 
problems affecting your part of the country. Will you proceed, sir? 

Mr. McIntire. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, may I express, most 
sincerely, my appreciation of the privilege granted me in this oppor- 
tunity to appear before your committee. I wish to direct a few 
remarks to a few items that are of special interest to Maine people. 
May I say that our interests are many in the functions of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, but time permits our considering only 1 or 2. 

Maine agriculture contributes about $250 million to the economy of 
my State; forest products, including pulp and paper, nearly $300 
million. As a community, Maine can be described as a billion-dollar 
business, so you can see the products of the farms and forests are of 
vital importance to Maine citizens. Among farm products, potatoes 
have been our leading crop, valued annually from $45 million to $60 
million. Our poultry business has been increasing rapidly in recent 
years and is now close to $50 million. Dairy products are our third 
most important source of farm income. Our farm people realize, as 
do farm people across our country, the important contribution made 
by the land-grant college, the Extension Service, the agricultural ex- 
periment stations, the State departments of agriculture, and the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Their functions have become so 
much a part of the tools of agriculture that often too little thought 
is given to the problems of adequate finance and the impact of inflation 
upon ability to provide required services with funds available. I am 
confident your committee is giving this problem careful thought. 

For years we have directed our attention almost exclusively to 
problems of production. A milestone in American agriculture was 
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established in the passage of the Research and Marketing Act. It 
niy opinion that its objectives have yet to be attained. The problem 
has been, in part, a problem of funds, but I believe the observation 
in be made that it has not been easy to shift the thinking of those 
trained in production research over to a comprehension and the 
techniques of research in marketing. Our agricultural scientist are 
UnOng the tinest in the world, but farm people, I believe, are con 
active in their criticism that not enough is being done in the field 
of market research. The results obtained, in some specific projects. 
are proof that more can be accomplished. 1 urge that the committee 
approve the increase of $1 million under Bankhead Jones Ac t title Sg 
section 9. This is distributed by formula and will provide $7400 to 
Maine experiment station. I also recommend ah appropr! iwioh 
of $5.500.000 under RMA title II. 

We, in Maine, are proud of the fine record of cooperation that 
exists among Federal agencies in agriculture, our State department of 
agriculture, the experiment station’s extension service, and our farm 
people. Not only are we working as a team, but we are proud of the 
fact that the financial burden is also shared. 

Maine is 1 of 3 States that is putting over one-half of Bankhead 
Jones funds under section 9b (1) and (2) into marketing research. 
Funds available for all the work of our experiment station total $450, 
000; of this money, $179,587 comes from Federal sources, the balance 
is supplied by our State government and from funds assessed by self 
imposed taxes upon producers of potatoes and blueberries and from 
voluntary contributions by other elements in our agriculture. Of 
funds available to our station, 24 percent goes into marketing and 76 
percent into production research. Of the funds spent on marketing 
research, about one-half is devoted to potato problems. 

In 1937 the potato industry established a tax upon itself to pro 
vide funds for research and promotion. Since that time other groups 
have adopted the idea, both in Maine and in other States. The cw 
rent budget of the potato tax fund is $161,451. $62,500, or 39 percent, 
is devoted to research. Our experiment station has $59,192 for its 
current budget for potato marketing, of which $33,250 is provided 
by the potato industry. 

Still funds are not adequate to meet the needs. Since 1940 we 
have increased research funds derived within Maine 247 percent 
Federal contributions have increased 62 percent. We shall continue 
to provide State and industry funds and make maximum use of ever) 
Federal] dollar provided. 

In the report of this committee last vear, special mention was made 
of the need for research in the handling of perishables, especially po 
tatoes and other fruits and vegetables. A very serious problem il 
Maine relates to facilities and handling methods in the potato indus 
try. We have observed the work done in Washington State in ap 
ples. We have sent researchmen to North Dakota and Minnesota to 
sl idly progress made there. Much can be gleaned from the fine job 
being done in those places, but we are forced to the conclusion that, 
while some items have application in Maine, detailed study of Maine 
facilities and methods is needed to assist our potato industry in its 
effort toward better merchandising. Mechanical harvesters are not 
vet practical because of freestone in our soil. We are experimenting 
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on equipment to meet one point of high labor demand, our harvest 
season. The study needed is one that would cover handling from the 
field through to and including loadings into trucks and/or cars. We 
need, in my opinion, to redesign our warehouses, and assistance in this 
field could be most he Ipful. 

To touch on other problems, I would like to quote in part from a 
letter I received from the forest commissioner in Maine relative to 
appropriations for the Forest Service: 


In the appropriations field, Maine receives Federal aid for three purposes: 
1. Forest-fire control (Clarke-McNary, sec. 2). 
2. Service foresters, aid to small woodlot owners (Clarke-MecNary, sec 
4). 
8. Forest nursery (Clarke-MeNary, sec. 4) 

In addition to these we are vitally interested in forest-research and pest-con- 
tro] programs which are administered entirely by Federal personnel. 

Forest-fire control (Clarke-McNary, sec. 2), Federal appropriation of $9 
million, 1952 53 Last year Maine received $232,000 from the Federal appropria 
tion of approximately $9 million. This is the major aid we receive and is very 
important to our forest-fire program in the State. In Maine we have been try 
ing to better equip and train our personnel. Except for the increase which 
was made in 1949, we have not added personnel in many years. Additional costs 
have been the result of higher wages and higher equipment costs. The Associa- 
tion of State Foresters and the forest industries over the country are asking for 
an increase of $2 million in the Federal appropriation over last year, based 
on the inflation which has occurred. States are spending much more money 
than they did 5 years ago because of increased wage and equipment costs. 

Forest Management (Clarke-McNary, sec. 4).—Maine started its program 
of service forestry late in comparison with other New England States. Previous 
to that time the Federal Government, through the United States Forest Service, 
had been able to match State money dollar for dollar. Because more States are 
now fo ipating in the program, Maine has never been able to receive dollar 
for dollar Federal aid. The Association of State Foresters has asked that the 
Federal appropriation for this purpose be increased sufficiently to match State 
money dollar for dollar. It has seemed to me that this program, from a 
Federal standpoint, has not been able to maintain the original idea which was 
an incentive to States to give this assistance to small woodlot owners. In other 
words, new States coming in have not been able to receive as much as a State 
previously participating in the program, in proportion to what the State is con 
tributing. The United States Forest Service has not wanted to disrupt States 
with going programs by reducing their Federal money. This concept is prob- 
ably correct. Maine * nds $25,000 of State money and had an allotment of 
$14,500 Federal money for this year. 

Forest Nursery (Clarke-McNary, sec. 4).—The State forest nursery has 
been able to obtain dollar for dollar reimbursement because of its small expendi- 
tures. This appropriation is important from the standpoint of maintaining a 
forest nursery in Maine which, in part, serves as a laboratory for University 
of Maine forestry students. The Association of State Foresters asked for no 
increase in this appropriation. State funds last year were $6,000 and the Fed- 
eral allotment was $7,500. 

In regard to research, Maine needs a forest inventory and is one of the few 
major forested States where the United States Forest Service has not taken an 
inventory. I hope sufficient funds will be continued for this purpose so we 
can have the inventory needed here in Maine in the near future. 

I also hope that sufficient research funds will be available to continue the 
experimental forest at Bradley, near Bangor, which is operated in conjunction 
with forest industries. This also applies to the one at Alfred. Forest research 
takes many years and projects under way should be continued until a reasonable 
completion, or the money already put in is pretty much lost. 

In the forest-pest fie ld, there are a great many problems unsolved. I believe 

s very much the job of the Federal Government to do the research work. I 
also think it is the re sponsibility of the State to do most of the detection, but 
the Federal Government should work with the State and the landowners on 
major, emergency-control projects. 
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[ would like to call your attention to the fact that owners of forest 
unds in Maine have donated a substantial acreage of forested land for 
experiments in forest-soil research and study of the relation of forest 
oil to tree growth. We urge your favorable consideration of funds 
for experimental forests. Much of the future of our forest resources 
lepends on know ledge gained in forest management, and the science of 
forest management is far from just a knowledge of selective cutting. 
In closing, may I make the observation that during fiscal 1954 the 
ources of credit serving our farmers may be called upon for more 
funds than during any of the more recent years. May I suggest a 
most careful review of the adequacy of production-loan funds for the 
Farmers’ Home Administration and urge that allowance for the cor- 
porate administrative expenses of the Federal Intermediate credit 
banks and the Production Credit corporations be such as to unques- 
tionably provide sufficient flexibility to meet an increasing demand 
for services. Thank you. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. McIntire, I note that you referred to the need 
for having sufficient flexible credit for agriculture. That interests me 
very much. Would you care to elaborate on that? 

Mr. McInrme. Thank you. I am somewhat of the opinion, Mr. 
Chairman, and members of the committee, that we have an efficient 
organization with which to meet the agricultural credit needs of our 
country, but as we go into periods of closer margins of profit in farm- 
ing operations, I think we have to be increasingly concerned that those 
facilities are given such flexibility that they can meet an increased 
demand. 

In my statement I refer to these corporate administrative expenses 
of the Federal Intermediate Credit banks and the Production Credit 
Corporation, but I think sometimes it is not understood that the sums 
which your committee provides in your bill are not actual funds from 
taxation, but simply limitations upon the earnings of those corpora- 
tions that can be used for administrative expenses. 

Mr. Anperson. That is correct. 

Mr. McIntire. For that reason, I think where they are earnings of 
of the organizations themselves and earnings provided through the 
channel of interest rates paid by farmers themselves, that we should 
exert an unusal care not to circumscribe the functions of those organ- 
izations by limiting the amount which they can spend in administra- 
tive needs. 

Mr. Anpverson. Mr. McIntire, very few people realize just what the 
present price squeeze amounts to on agriculture. On the one hand 
the farmers’ prices are going down slowly but surely all along the 
line. On the other hand, the costs to them are going up and that little 
margin of profit is fast disappearing. But the main thing that this 
situation creates is that it makes it difficult even for the good farmer 
to be able to go in and get the loans that, formerly, he made to continue 
production. Do you think that is right? 

Mr. McIntime. That is correct. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. McIntire. We certainly appreciate 
your very splendid statement. 

Mr. Marsuay. That was an excellent statement, Mr. McIntire and 
shows you have given a lot of thought to his subject. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. McIntire, for your presentation to 
the committee. 
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Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Anpersen. The committee will come to order. 

We are glad to have with us Congressman Harris Ellsworth, of 
Oregon, who has appeared frequently in the past before this sub 
committee in relation to the care of our national forests. 

Mr. Ellsworth, we will be glad to hear from you at this time. 

Mr. Exitswortin. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

There are many parts of this bill with reference to the Forest 
Service and forestry which I would like to talk about, but in the lim 
ited time which I have this morning, due to the fact that the Rules 
Committee is in session and that I must go back up there right away, 
1 think I will confine my comments to jus st one area 

Unless we knew how much timber we have in the United St ates, all 
of our calculations bog down. In other words, unless we know pre 
cisely how much, or as precisely as it can be determined, how much 
timber there is in the country, we are unable to tell how much the 
allowable cut should be each year from the forests, and we are unable 
to tell how much we need to do in the way of building roads and so on. 
Without an adequate forest inventory, I think that the status of the 
rest of the forestry program must, oft necessity, be indefinite. 

The Congress authorized and directed in a bill which I sponsored 
in 1944, the comprehensive survey of the present and prospective re 
quirements for timber and forest products in the United States and 
of timber supplies, including a determination of the present poten 
tial productivity of the forest lands and all such other factors as may 
be necessary in the determination of ways and means to develop a 
timber budget of the United States. The original act goes back to 
May 22, 1928. 

The question arises as to how much timber there is in the country, 
taking into consideration the new crop which is growing. What 
should the allowable cut be? It brings us face to face with the fact 
that as of July 1, 1953, there are 182 million acres remaining to be 
initially covered in the United States by a survey and 135 million 
acres currently need resurveying. So we lack at least 182 million acres 
of knowing how much timber we have. 

The current appropriation for the initial survey amounts to less 
than one-half of the million dollars authorized annually by Public 
Law 128 of June 1948, and for resurvey, less than one-third of the 
million and half dollars authorized; appropriations for the forest 
survey for fiscal year 1953 totaled $816,000. To carry out the For 
est Service’s proposed 5-year program for the survey in the United 
States would a approximately $1,280,000 yearly. This con 
templates an initial survey of 37 million acres annually and a resur 
vey of 30 million acres. 

I did not come here to suggest that both of those items be increased, 
but I came to raise this question: In other words, it is going to be 
awfully difficult if we make any substantial curtailment in our cost 
of Government to do everything that we have authorized and to do 
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everything we would like to do and which ought to be done. My 
point is that if we have to make a choice, and I have a hunch we do 
have to make a choice in view of the fact that we cannot do every 

thing. I would like to see this committee take a long, hard look and 
ome up with the answer that we had probably better know, first, the 
total inventory of the timber before we go further in carrying out the 
forest timber resources review and other activities of evaluation and 
study and so on that the Forest Service is engaged in. I have not a 
word of criticism regarding that activity, but as I have just said, I 
lo not see how we can do it all and still bring our budget into balance. 
So, if we have to reduce something, I suggest that this committee give 
ittention to the idea of completing our inventory, or do as much on it 
is we can, this coming fiscal year, and applying the most money to 
that. 

There is another subject which I would like to discuss, and that is the 
perennial subject of access roads. ‘The Forest Service is charged, by 
law, with the obligation of keeping the forests of the United States on 
, sustained-yield basis. ‘That means that timber is considered a crop. 
It happens to have a little longer growing cycle than other agricul- 

iral crops, but, nevertheless, it is the same principle. At the present 
time the Forest Service lacks 2.200,000,000 board-feet of harvesting 
the allowable cut annually. The term “allowable cut,” means the 
umount of timber and lumber that can be reproduced each year. 

Mr. Hunrer. You are speaking of board-feet, are you not? 

Mr. Exusworru. Yes. 

Mr. Hunrer. Not dollars? 

Mr. Exisworrn. That is right ; 2,200,000,000 board-feet. Now, that 
sa loss in two ways: In the first place, we lose the dollar proceeds 
from 2 billion board-feet of timber that do not come into the Treasury. 
Kighty percent of this allowable cut comes out of the Northwest 
forests and the West. There is a deterioration going on all the time. 
The fact that that timber is not taken out does not mean it stands 
there to grow more board-feet. 

Mr. AnprerseN. It becomes overripe. 

Mr. Evisworrn. Yes, sir; and it is deteriorating rather rapidly, 
especially in the Cascade region. We have a double loss; we fail 
to get the revenue return and the asset is going bad. 

Mr. Anprersen. Furthermore, Mr. Ellsworth, if you permit that 
timber to stay beyond its natural course, it also provides increased 
danger from forest fires and disease; does it not ? 

Mr. Exiusworrn. There is no question about it. ‘The only way that 
timber can be harvested is by people getting to it with saws, bull 
dozers and tractors and trucks, and the only way they can get to it is 
through roads. I have stated to this committee many, many times in 
the past that the increase in the amount for which the timber sells 
far more than pays for the roads. In other words in a forest area 
not accessible with a road, the appraisal of the stumpage value of that 
timber is much lower than the appraised value of the same identical 
timber would be if it could be reached for logging. The Government 
can sell the timber at the low price, which allows a sufficient margin 
for the operator to build himself a road, or the Government can build 
the road and take the higher price. It works out exactly the same 
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way regardless of how you do it except for the fact that the sale agree- 
ment method is too slow. 

Mr. Larrp. It does not work out the same way to the Federal 
Treasury, regardless of how you do it, because in one case where 
the private contractor builds the road himself, the return to the Fed 
eral Treasury is greater than where the Federal Government beat 
the cost of the road itself. In one case the local area helps pay part 
of the cost of the roads, whereas in the other case, the Federal Govern 
ment pays the complete cost of the road. This peculiar situation is 
a result of the distribution formula of forestry receipts. 

Mr. Exisworrn. Well, that is a question that would have to be 
gone into on specific cases, I think. 

Mr. Larrp. I have been studying this matter and I know our loca! 
communities in the area of our national forest benefit more if the 
Federal Government provides the roads. They receive a larger 
distributive share. 

Mr. Horan. I know Mr. Ellsworth has a great background 
forestry and in the lumber business, and he has been recognized as 
one of the Nation’s outstanding personalities in those fields. We 
also have on our subcommittee Mr. Laird, of Wisconsin, who is inti- 
mate with the lumber industry in all of its phases and who has a lot of 
background in that business. I am very happy to have him with us. 
I just want the two of you to know you both have the same back- 
ground. 

Mr. Exusworrnu. The point I was making, Mr. Laird, in particular 
was that the trees are going to pay for the roads, no matter how 
they are built. 

On your point as to which way the Federal Government gets the 
most, I think we would have to take each individual situation to 
figure it out precisely, but I believe the important factor is that 
unless we can get roads into this timber, especially the virgin timber 
in the Douglas fir region, we will suffer a severe loss, and when we 
appropriate money to get to that timber, it is not just an expenditure 
that is a part of Government operations, but it is a capital investment 
on property we own, which more than returns its cost. 

Mr. Larrp. That is certainly true. You probably have noticed in 
the Third Supplemental bill that will be out on the floor soon, we 
have asked for $5 million for access roads in order to build some access 
roads that are needed in the West right away. 

Mr. Etiswortn. Yes; the blowdown and bug infestation is a big 
problem. I was through quite a bit of the forest last fall and got on 
some high points where you could see the infested areas. It is simply 
appalling how the beetles work on our forests. T assume the com 
mittee has already had testimony on this point, but what happens is 
this: The wind goes through and blows down an area and the bugs 
get into that blowndown area and they multiply and expand around 
the area and sometimes jump over into other areas. While that par- 
ticular infestation will die out, new ones come along right afterward. 
The condition in the West right now is very alarming due to the un- 
precedent blowdown. I have been around in forests all my life, but 
I have never seen conditions like that any time before. 

Mr. Horan. We are hopeful, Mr. Ellsworth, that Herb Stone has 
made his position very clear to the department back here so that we 
will have adequate roads to take care of the available resources that 
need to be harvested. 
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I have been impressed by the work that has been done in getting the 

ets before this subcommittee, but the subcommittee is handicapped 

less the men in the field who know these conditions make a good 

esentation; first, to the Department, and then to the Bureau of the 
Budget before it comes before us. Otherwise, we are given an addi- 
tional responsibility here to carry out those things which need to be 
one. That is the reason we appreciate our colleagues coming before 
; with their fresh information. 

Mr. Exuswortnu. There is another thing which I would like to 
iggest also and that is, there is a tendency I am sure—I feel it 
myself—to cut down on things that are nonproductive on the face of 
them, but I hope this committee will not decrease the amount for 
forestry research and wood products research and so on that is being 
mducted by the Forest Service, because in addition to operating the 
forests on a sustained-yield basis and getting the maximum cut, we 
should also see to it that the maximum amount of use is made of wood 
fibers that come from our forests. There are many reasons for 
that work. 

I just want to urge the committee, before making any drastic cuts 
in the research program, especially with reference to the Madison 
L, aboratory—Madison Forest Production Laboratory—that it realizes 

iat it is research of that type which is needed, and which pays big 
di jivide nds in the long run. You do not see it today or tomorrow, but 
you do see it as time goes on. 

Mr. Horan. In that connection, I want to say again we are very 

ocrateful to have one of our colleagues on this subcommittee who is 
very familiar with the Madison Laboratory. 

Mr. E.xsworru. I am very happy about that. 

Mr. Horan. In fact, I doubt if there is any Member of Congress 
who knows more about the Madison Laboratory, or is more friendly 
to its operation. 

Mr. Ev.itswortu. Mr. Chairman, I am grateful to you for giving me 
this time this morning. 

Mr. Hunvrer. When you speak of surveys, you are speaking of 

nventory surveys and not necessarily marketing surveys? 

Mr. Exxiswortu. No, sir; the actual inventory of the trees on the 
ground. If I remember right, the total acreage surveyed last year was 
ibout 12 million, something like that. I will have to check that figure 


but, at any rate, we are not making fast enough progress in the 
matter of finding out how much timber there is. Down through the 
vears there have been various estimates made. There have been 


reports and estimates, which at the very best can only be intelligent 
wuesses, 

Our population is expanding so rapidly and our need for wood i 
so pressing that we should, as r: apidly as possible, get the entire woud 
supply situation of this country on a known business basis, and T am 
afraid until we do we are going to be in the dark on a lot of these 
programs and a lot of things we are doing in forestry. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Ellsworth, it has been very nice to have you before 
us this morning and we thank you for the information which you 
have given us. 

Mr. Ex.rsworrn. I am grateful for the opportunity to appear 
before you. 
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Monpay, APRIL 20, 1953. 
ForEsT SERVIC! 
WITNESS 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. ANDERSEN. The committee has before it Hon. Charles B. Deane. 
of North Carolina. 

Mr. Deane we are glad to have vou once again before us. [ unde: 
stand you would like to speak relative to the Forest Service ¢ 

Mr. Deane. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the com 
mittee. 

I have a short statement here, which I will not read, but submit it. 
if I may, for the record. It further indicates my continued interest 
in the subject of rorestroy. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, I welcome the opportunity to appear on behalf of the Fores 
Service items in the budget. I will not take the time of this committee to go 
into any details of the items because I realize that over the years most of you 
have come to know a great deal about the work of the Forest Service. 

One of the first things I did after coming to Congress was to visit three of our 
great national forests. On previous occasions I had traveled through them by car 
with no purpose in mind other than to reach my destination. My visit to the 
forests, however, involved getting on roads seldom, if ever, used by the public, 
observing sales of timber that had been made under selective cutting, and seeing 
areas that had been reforested coming up to fine young stands of timber. 1 
was able to compare areas outside the forest boundaries that had been heavily 
burned or grazed with inside areas where protection over the years had resulted 
in a good growth of timber and forage. 

After reviewing the work of the Forest Service on Federal lands, I made some 
observations as to the work of the farm foresters on small privately owned 
woodlands. I saw where better woodland management had been obtained 
through the efforts of these farm foresters who, as you know, are employed b 
the State under terms of the Cooperative Forest Management Act. The edu 
tional and demonstrational work of the extension foresters was also apparent i! 
many places. I was particularly impressed with research activities. 

On this trip I visited a large city where the officials of the water department 
told me they were managing their large municipal watershed in accordance with 
findings obtained through the research program of the Forest Service, and I 
learned that water is really the lifeblood of a great city. In my own State of Nort! 
Carolina, there is the Southeastern Forest Experiment Station. The work being 
carried on at the Coweeta Hydrologic Laboratory at Franklin, N. C., is without 
equal anywhere else in the world. I am convinced that our forests in North 
Carolina and in the South in general will be made to contribute more to the 
welfare of our people as a result of research work of the Forest Service. 

The Forest Survey, which appears in the budget as the item “Forest Resource 
Investigation,” is one in which my State and many others are keenly interested 
This survey enables the Forest Service and the States to obtain and keep up to 
date the facts on forest resources. In the past year, North Carolina has spent 
$45,000 cooperating with the United States Forest Service in speeding up and 
intensifying the forest survey. I mention this as an example of the fine spirit 
of cooperation which exists and which is carried into our cooperative fire, tree 
planting, and forest-management work, with the Forest Service. 

All of my first-hand observations right out on the land have proven to mi 
that forests, both Federal and those in private ownership, are important. They 
are important in North Carolina or wherever they occur in the Nation. 

We are making significant strides toward better protection, better management, 
and better harvesting of our timber crops. We still have a long way to go to 
reach the full protection or intensive management needed to produce capacit 
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ps of trees from our woodlands As a nation we are looking forward to 
vreater accomplishments in the fields of science, industry, finance, and other 

deavors. We can ill afford to take even one small step backward in providing 

equate funds to handle our forest resources properly. All the forestry items 
the budget are important I trust this committee will see that ample provision 
ide to carry out the werk they represent 

Mr. Deane. I have been fortunate enough to travel in several States 

d have watched our forestry program. I have studied the per 
onnel and in every instance find honest and sincere public servants 

Oo are administering the forestry program 1n keeping with the in 

of Congress. 

Mir. ANpersen. Mr. Deane, any man who has traveled through the 

itional forests cannot help but be impressed with the quality of men 

o are working in that organization. 

Mr. Deane. That is so true, Mr. Chairman. <As I have studied the 

rsonnel engaged in this work, I have found they do not mind taking 
old of an axe and they do not mind getting their hands dirty and 
[ agree with you that our foresters are certainly men who are above 
eproach. 

In my section, and speaking in terms of polities, I have never seen 

em engage in political activities for either side. They have at 
tempted, as I see it, to do a very faithful job. 

| am thinking right at the present time of our late beloved friend 
Joe Bryson. I visited a great watershed in the area of Greenville, 
S. C., and while there has been an effort on the part of the lumber 
people to move in on this watershed and get this timber, the late 
Congressman Bryson resolutely stood against it, and today that great 
ndustrial city has, perhaps, the most ample water supply of any area 
that I know much about. I think of areas in my State where the 
water level and the water supply is practically nil, and it it because 
of the fact that a long-range forestry program has been forgotten. 

[ hope that the members of this subeommittee—and maybe you 

ive—will have an Sp ah to visit the southeastern experiment 
station at Franklin, N , known as the Coweeta Hydrologic Labora- 
tory, where they are reed some of the most. outstanding e xperiments 

I know about, and they are doing it on a very, limited budget. 
appreciate this opportunity to appearing before you. 

Mr. Anprersen. Thank you, Mr. Deane. 

Mr. Horan. That hydrologic laboratory is carrying on a study of 

e watersheds in an effort to retain water ? 

Mr. Deane. That is right. I do not know how many there are in 
he country, but I think there are a limited number of them. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Whitten and I had the privilege of visiting some 
of that work down in southern California, where they have a very 
efinite watershed problem on the outskirts of Los Angeles. We were 
mmensely interested in one place where they were measuring water 
through the use of an underground laboratory there. It was rather 
fascinating to see the work they were doing. 

Mr. Deane. I want to say, again, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen 
of the committee, I am certainly appreciative of this committee. I 
do not know of any appropriations subcommittee of the house that 
brings in appropriations which stand the test before the House any 
more so than yours. 

Mr. Anpersen. Certainly, Mr. Deane. It is absolutely essential 
hat agriculture, in all of its branches, be given proper consideration. 
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This subcommittee fells that agriculture is the foundation stone of our 
economy in this great country of ours, and we work on that premise 

Mr. Deane. I agree with you. I think it was Mr. Whitten, was it 
not, who stated that every time we lose a dollar insofar as our agri 
culture is concerned, we are loving 6 or 7 in the other parts of ou: 
economy. 

I have recently spent a good deal of time in my district, and ow 
agricultural people are concerned about the immediate future, and | 
think this committee, more so than any other of the House, can bring 
a sense of reassurance to our farm people and what they can expect i1 
the days ahead. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you very much, Mr. Deane. 


Monpbay, Apri 20, 1953. 
Farm Forestry Extension 
WITNESS 


HON. HAMER H. BUDGE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF IDAH‘ 


Mr. Anprersen. The committee has before it the Honorable Hamer 
H. Budge, of Idaho. who desires to discuss the item “Project coopera 
tion in farm forestry extension.” 

We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Budge. 

Mr. Buper. Mr. Chairman, there is a Forest Service item having to 
do with a nationwide extension forestry program which I should like 
to discuss. It is the item on “Project cooperation in farm forestry 
extension,” and the budget omits $19,543 which represents the Fed- 
eral supervision and administration of this half-million-dollar pro 
gram. By deleting this item we are sacrificing the leadership so neces 
sery in the training of State personnel and development of effective 
programs for reaching the 414 million farm people and other small 
owners of forest land of the Nation. 

If this small amount is not restored, it means the Federal Govern- 
ment is merely handing out money with no direction or supervisior 
and failing to _— State extension personnel who do need help 
This would amount to a breakdown of the Federal-State partnership 
arrangement which has been so successful and has characterized all 
programs under the Clarke-McNary Act since its passage in 1925 
This is the only way cam all program can be coordinated. 

I know of the splendid work Extension Forester Vernon Burlison 
is doing | In my State of Idaho, not only in conducting numerous dem- 
onstrations in establishing tree plantings, but in the management of 
the farm woodlands, and also in the field of wood preservation and in 
working with 4-H youngsters. He receives considerable assistance 
and guidance in developing his program from the Washington office, 
and I should not like to see his work handicapped in any way. 

I urge that this $19,548 item be restored so the farm people of my 
State will have the benefit of professional supervision at this level. 

I greatly appreciate the opportunity to appear before your com- 
mittee on this matter. 
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Mr. ANDERSEN. We appreciate your coming and we are glad to have 
e information which you have given us. 


Monpnay, Apri 20, 1953. 


I Forest ResEARCH 
EXPERIMENTAL FORESTS 
WITNESS 


HON. D. R. MATTHEWS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. ANDERSEN. We are glad to have before us this afternoon Con 
sman D. R. Matthews from the State of Florida 

Mr. Matthews, we will be pleased to hear from you at this time. 
Mr. Marruews. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appreciore this 
pportunity to appear before your committee to spe: ak in behalf of the 

M dget for our experimental forests. [ sincerely hope this budget will 

ot be cut because | believe from personal knowle deg re that costs of 

s great program are more than offset by the benefits which have 
esulted. 

Che Southeastern Forest E xperime ntal Station at Lake City, Fla., 
located in my district, the Eighth Congressional District of Florida 


lhis experimental station has been working continuously on the im 
provement of pri actices for the turpentine farmers and the work the 
e experimental station has done in acid stimulation and bark chipping 
‘y has resulted in great improvement for our turpentine farmers. 

! For the year 1952, 20 million faces were chip ped with a bark tool 
: ind sprayed with sulfuric acid. As we realize, the bark tool does not 
ut into the wood of the tree as compared with the old style hack tool 
ve which did cut into wood of the tree approximately one-half inch, 
lI thereby weakening and damaging the tree. Bark chipping and acid 
spraying resulted in a saving to the turpentine farmers of at least 
’ re face per year. This means that experimental work saved 
1 » farmers at least $600,000 last year. 
D The turpentine farmers of America have shown a very small profit 
during the year 1952, and they are definitely a group which needs the 
] kind of work which is being carried on at the Government Naval 
F Stores Station. This station is now carrying on experimental work 
with the development of a species of turpentine pine which will pro 
1 duce twice the quantity of gum of the ordinary pine found in our 
} eeu tod: ay. With the deve lopme nt of this pine and other exper! 
yf mental work, such as improved acid application, silvaculture, forest 
n management, land us, fire protection, pine planting, and species im 

provement studies, they are not only helping the turpentine i 
p but are developing forest practices to help all phases of timber 

growing. 

V I hope that the budget for the experimental forests can be kept in 
tact to preserve the great gains that have been made. 


Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Matthews. We are glad to hav 
your statement on this matter. 








Monpay, APRIL 20, 1953, 
Propucrion AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 


MEASURING OF COTTON ACREAGE 
WITNESS 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. ANprersen. The committee has before it Mr. George Mahon, of 
Texas. Mr. Mahon, we are glad to have you before us once again 
We will be pleased to have any statement you might care to make. 

Mr. Manon. Well, I will be very brief, Mr. ¢ ‘hairman. 

I mentioned in the full committee downstairs last week my feeling 
that we ought to make provision for the measuring of cotton acreage, 
and, perhaps, wheat acreage this year in order that we could have 
more authentic information upon which to base a control program in 
1954, provided we have one. 

I know that you gentlemen have already given some thought to 
including some funds in this proposed measure, or some other measure, 
with respect to that matter, and I do not want to belabor the point 
with you. 

Mr. Anpersen. I might say that Mr. Whitten urged upon the sub 
committee just last week that we should give consideration to putting 
in sufficient funds so as to do a good job of measurement. 

Mr. Manon. If we do I think it would save us money and a lot of 
trouble in the long run. 


COTTON CLASSIFICATION SERVICE 


The next subject which I should like to mention is that of the cotton 
classification service 

The district in Texas which I have the honor to represent produces 
about 10 percent of the entire cotton crop of the country. 

My district produces more than several of the cotton-produeing 
states. 

Now, we have only one cotton classing office in the general area 
of west Texas which I represent, and many of the people there in 
the vicinity of Lubbock, Plainview, Littlefield, Brownfield, and Level 
land, and other towns in that vicinity have been urging me, through 
the years, to seek to get an additional office opened at some other 
point. 

The Farm Bureau had a meeting some time ago at Lubbock, Tex.. 
and they passed a resolution and presented it to me, which T would 
like to present to the committee. They set forth in this resolution, 
which is relatively short, the reasons why they feel a new cotton 
classing office in the area is justified. 

Mr. Anpersen. We will be glad to have that embodied as part of 
your remarks, if vou wish, Mr. Mahon. 

Mr. Manion. I believe it would be just as well if I should file the 
resolution with the committee. 

My point is we need to provide funds for an additional classing 
office. 

Many of the farmers in the area which I represent feel that the 
office at Lubbock is called upon to do more than any one office should 
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e required to undertake; that is, classing in 1 office 10 percent of the 
itire cotton crop of the Nation. 

Another thing that they feel very strongly about, and I feel that 
ey are correct in their attitude, is that we ought to have an oflice 
hich is sufficiently well arranged that a good classification of the 
otton can be made. 

We live in a very dry climate. Cotton ought to be classed under 
e same conditions. All cotton ought to be classed under the same 
onditions. This would give all farmers equality of consideration. 
In other words, every farmer’s cotton that goes into Government loan 

any part of the Nation ought to be classed on the same basis and 
under the same conditions. This would require adding air-condi 
tioning equipment in certain offices for the regulation of moisture 
ontent in the classing rooms, and so forth. 

I merely present this to you for your consideration in writing up 
the bill. 

I should be fair enough to Say that I have a letter from the Cotton 

lassing Service, in fact, it is signed by Mr. M. B. Braswell, Deputy 
Administrator of the Production and Marketing Administration, in 

which the Department discusses the possibility of creating additional 
offices in the Lubbock area for the classing of cotton. 

[ do not wish to place this letter from the Department in the 
record, but I would like to give it to the committee in order that you 

iy have a true picture of the situation. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We are glad to have the letter for our files. 

Mr. Manion. Here isac opy of that letter. 

(nything that the committee can appropriately do that would help 
» this matter, I would appreciate. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Mahon, I know of your very deep interest in 
this subject matter. I might refer here to what the committee did, 
and in doing so I am not passing judgment on this particular location. 
\bout 2 or 3 years ago people engaged in the business wanted a 
otton-classing office in each section. You had one there in your area, 
ind they kept them open more or less on a year-round basis, which 
meant a waste of Government funds. 

Mr. Matton. Yes. 

Mr. Wurrren. We started the practice, at my suggestion, of using 
funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation to meet their cotton 
lassing needs. In our judgment it was much better to do it in that 
Inanner, because the money required to pay for your cotton classing 
ervice 1s less than if you set up an office and maintain it whether 
cotton is moving or not. I mention that so that you can pa 
the committee’s attitude in trying to meet the problem by meeting 
the peak volume when you have it and at the same time, not having 
to have a year-round office. 

Mr. Manon. I think one of the serious difficulties here is the fear 
about a large standby office and a large number of employees during 
the idle season being maintained at Government expense. I hope that 
could be avoided. 

I recognize that problem, but I have presented here a statement 
from the people in that area, which is a very heavy cotton producing 
area, and it is not only their contention that a new office is needed but 
also an improved refinement in classification. That would hardly be 
1 matter for your subcommittee to deal with. I do urge that suffi 
cient funds be provided for a cotton-closing office. 
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Mr. Wuitren. We think we have a provision whereby cotton class 
ing will be done. As to where it is done, I think that should be deter- 
mined by the Department. The Lubbock area is one of the big pro 
ducing areas of the country, and that should be taken into considera 
tion in determining it. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, Congress more or less depends upor 
the Department to select the sites for the administration of the cotto1 
classing program. 

Mr. Wurrren. Of course, the folks in my section are not too happy 
about it. But it is a fact, Lubbock has moved in on my section tre 
mendously in growing cotton, and we can appreciate the volume of it 


COTTON ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


As to this cotton acreage, I want to refer to the hearings which 
were held on this matter several days ago. In the last part of the hear- 
ings is some information from the Department with reference to 
cotton acreage allotments and as to what years will count. They 
state that it is the years 1947 and 1948, they skip 1949 by the reason 
of congressional action, and 1950, 1951, and 1952 which will count. 
The year 1953 will not count insofar as State allotments or county 
allotments within the State are concerned. But they do state that 
this year’s plantings will count in future years, and will count this 
year in the individual farm allotment within the county. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. That being true, I am of the opinion that certainly 
the acreage should be measured this year. They testified that if funds 
were provided in this bill they could do the job from July 1 on. 

Mr. Manon. You had mentioned in the full 7 last week 
your inquiries and your ne rest in this aspect of it, and I do think 
it might save us a lot of headaches and amit bon pe in the 
future if we could get this measurement done this year, because, as 
you know, when people just guess on how much cotton they have 
produced or planted there is a wide difference of opinion. 

Mr. Anversen. Thank you, Mr. Mahon. We are glad to have heard 
from you again. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
~ommiuttee. 


Monpay, Aprin 20, 1953. 
Forrest SERVICE 
PROTECTION AND MANAGEMENT OF NATIONAL FORESTS 
WITNESS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 





EXPANSION OF RECREATIONAL AREAS IN OHIO 


Mr. Anversen. Mr. Jenkins, I think you are next. 
Mr. Jenkins. I thank you for having patienc e with me and per- 
mitting me to appear before you. I appreciate this very much, 
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‘Mr. AwnpersEN. I know you are a very busy man these days, and we 

aes glad to hear from you. 

"Med ENKINS. ‘Thank you, and I am very glad to come here because 
[ always know that whatever I talk about you men on this committee 
will know a lot more about it than I do. 

Of course, I appreciate that in these days great emphasis is being 

placed on saving money, and I am in favor of it. I do not want to 
spend extravagantly. If you have set a goal, I do not want to try to 
persuade you to change your plans. 
' Mr. Anpersen. If you are like this subcommittee, Mr. Jenkins, you 
vant to save every dime possible where there might be any waste, but 
it the same time you do not want to cut to such an extent as to harm 
iny of our farm programs. 

Chere is a difference between saving and cutting too deeply. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Yes, Mr. Andersen; that is exactly my position. 

[ do not know whether you have ever had occasion to observe it or 

, but in our State of Ohio we do not have many recreational places. 

I remember when I, as a member of a congressional committee in- 
vestigating the TVA down in Tennessee about 10 years ago, I would 

me home on Saturdays, and I would meet hundreds of Ohio people 
who were going to other sections for recreation. We did not have a 

ele recreational center of any consequence in our great State, except 

ne little lake right out of ¢ ‘olumbus. I resolved at that time that I 
would try to do something that would give our people recreational 

intages without going out of the State. 

About 15 years ago I was instrumental in inducing the United States 
Forest Service to come into Ohio to buy waste forest lands in our 

strict. We have much land that is of no production value except 
o raise forests. Ours is the finest white oak section in the country, 

| white oak is one of the finest and most useful trees for lumber. 

Away back, when Ohio was first settled, or shortly after it was a 
State, the furniture manufacturers of Paris would send to Ohio to get 

hite oak, which they used to make their finest furniture. 
lt was a great territory. We cut it all over and wasted much of 

e fine timber, and now it is grown up again, and in the last few years 

» have tried to reclaim that land through reforestation. 

Whether you ever give us another dime, the money that has been 
spent there has been worth itself 10 times over, and for proof of it 
just go down there and see the territory that the Federal Government 
has bought and it will prove it itself. 

Now, then, about 7 or 8 years ago I went to the Republican conven- 
tion in Columbus, Ohio, to try to impress on them the importance of 

luding one plank in our platform calling for a program for con- 
vation and reforestation and for the establishment of points for 
-anaiian I did not get very far because those fellows were not 
ady for it. But it has come now. Developments have been quite 
markable. The State of Ohio has been carrying on quite a program 

{ planting trees and arranging for recreational facilities. I think 
hat the Federal Government now owns in fee simple about 125,000 
cres. I do not think they have ever paid more than about $7 an 
cre for any of this land, and I know that this land is worth several 
imes that amount. I was instrumental in getting a very beautiful 
mprovement down in our section, in our Lake Vesivius area. The 
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Government owns all the land that surrounds the lake. When Harry 
Hopkins was giving money away right and left I got $60,000, and 
with it the Forest Service built a dam, which impounds a most beaut) 
ful lake of about 200 acres. It is surprising to see the thousands of 
people who come there from all parts of the country on Saturdays 
and Sundays and on holidays to visit that little lake. They come from 
all over southern Ohio and many come from Kentucky and from West 
Virginia. 

When I made the fight to locate this lake I thought we would have 
a nice swimming pool there, but the slopes are so abrupt that the 
bathing beach is not very accessible. The Forest Service has tried to 
establish another beach, but they do not have sufficient funds. Two 
thousand dollars would enable the Forest Service to establish a ni 
beac h. 

I have been trying to get a little money to get a small swimmi: 
pool put in down below the dam to which children could have acce 
but the Forest Service cannot get the money. 

The Forestry people have tried, and the Izaak Walton League ha 
been trying to make up money by public subscription to fix up a bath 
ing beach so that it could be usable. They have done almost every 
thing, they can to improve the Government property and make it use 
ful. I think the Government should come forward with an appro 
priation of a few thousand dollars. 

The Government in another county in our district went to work and 
built Lake Hope. That is down below Columbus, about 60 miles. That 
is in about the center of my district. I was instrumental in securing 
the construction of Lake Hope. You would be surprised at the num 
ber of people both poor and rich that fight for the few cabins that 
there are available there. I expect that there are about 200 cabins of 
all kinds there. They need more. It was under Federal control at 
first, but the State of Ohio now controls it, and the State does a much 
better job than the Federal Government does in matters of entertain 
ment and recreation for the State spends more money freely than 
the Government does in our section. 

Our State, regardless of the fact that there might be some politics 
to it, has done a remarkable job in the type of action it has taken in 
making these improvements. 

About 5 or 6 years ago, I got an appropriation of $2,500,000 from 
Albert Engel’s subcommittee to build what we had been trying to 
have built in our section for 15 years. The Army engineers about 15 
years ago under request of the ‘people of Glouster, Ohio, our neigh 
boring community recommended the building of a dam to impound 
what is now Burr Oak Lake. This lake is about 10 miles long and 
when the water level is at its highest point the lake will contain about 
2 000 acres of water. 

I have a picture of that dam here. 

The House of Representatives and the Senate were good enough to 
name that dam after me. Naturally I am proud of beautiful Tom 
Jenkins Dam. I want you to look at that lake which is surrounded by 
thousands of acres of wooded territory. The Government Forestry 
Department would like very much to have an additional appropria 
tion of a few thousand dollars so as to protect this beautiful lake from 
contamination. 
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That lake is going to be one of the most wonderful places in the 
State of Ohio or in any other State. Just a few thousand dollars will 
able the United States Forest ry Division to purchase the lands at 
e head waters of the lake. This is absolutely necessary to protect 

e lake from filling up. 

(ll of that timber that you see there | indicating| 1s young white 
ik which is coming along, and the creek comes around aw: tv back 
here | indicating | 

They would purchase all the land that drains direct ly into the lake. 
Phat has been a coal mining section and water from: mines Is very 
eleterious. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is beautiful. 

Mr. JENKINS. Congress under a petition trom the people of that 

ion did me the honor to name that beautiful dam after me. 

Mr. Wurrren. Lf the chairman will permit, I have had a problem 

nv own district with Federal Government acquisition. It hap 

| before I came here, and I was right in the middle of it about 


time. I wrote in a provision restricting the Federal Govern 

nt from buying aliy land unless they had the consent of the local 

ty government. Now, doubtless from what you present to us, 

\ Jenkins, that could easily be obtained. What is your View of 


isa protective means for keeping the Federal Government trom 
ing out al dd buying a lot of land? Would not that provision be 
ple protection from them buying up all the land ¢ 

Mr. Jenkins. Well, 1 do not know how you would go about getting 

it legally. Lam sure you can get the unanimous approval of thie 

ople im that section. 

Mr. Warren. We cannot get any money to buy land because of the 
ceneral feeling that the Government should not buy any more land. 
yet I know that there are places where exceptions should be made. 
.JeNKINS. [ used to be prosecuting attorney for my county, and 
not know what agent you could give that authority to. 

Mr. Wmrren. It would have to be under the board of supervisors. 

Mr. Jenkins. The legislature would have to have some authority 
n that connection. I was criticized when I advocated the Govern- 
nent coming in our section and buying land because they said it 
ild take the land off the tax rolls, but now as a result of the trees 
that the forestry men cut and market the county receives four or five 

mes as much money as the taxes ever were. That is the case in ny 
ho me county. 

Here is one thing I want to say about this project. Outside of the 
money spent by the Government in buile ling the dam the State of 
Ohio has spent many thousands of dollars on purchasing land to help 

mserve the purity of the water in the lake and also to rent for cabins 
ind summer homes. I predict that in 2 years from now there will be 
it least a thousand summer homes in that section. A million people 

ve within 50 miles of that lake. 

Much of the acreage bounding it belongs to the State now and the 
State of Ohio is a rich State, and they have few places to go for 
ecreation. This is, I think, gvoing to be the most popular lake in the 
State of Ohio. In Michigan they estimate that they get millions of 
dollars annually from our tourists. 
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The most favorable thing that I can say is that any money that t] 
Government will advance on this project will be matched several time: 
by money that the State and the people will advanee. 

I was going to say about these trees that you can see in this picture 
These trees are nearly all white oaks. As I have passed up and dow 
this beautiful lake in a motorboat I noted this fact. with pleasure. 

Of course, the original reason for the Government building the dan 
was to protect the flow of water on the towns below, and on the Ohi: 
River. There are 4 or 5 towns below the dam that formerly floode: 
That dam has very nearly paid for itself already, as a result of th: 
stopping of the flash floods that visited these communities 3 or 
times a year. 

Now, I do not want to take up much more of your time, gentlemen 
As I say, the purpose of this dam was to protect these towns below 
and it has done a magnificent job in that respect. 

Would you think that in the State of Ohio there would be one of 
the most forlorn places that one might see ? 

I went to the headwaters of this creek last year with the Stat: 
and Federal forestry authorities and the most forlorn place I have 
ever seen in Ohio I saw there. 

Mr. Wurrren. You have rendered excellent service in this Congress, 
Mr. Jenkins. I have listened to you with a great deal of interest, and 
I have secured a great deal of information from you while I have 
been on this committee. I know you are on the Ways and Means 
Committee that handles all of the tax problems and matters of balanc 
ing the budget. I have never thought that there was anything incon- 
sistent with a desire and effort for a balanced budget and efforts to 
take care of the United States of America. We need to see that the 
watersheds are taken care of. And I say that the worse our financial 
condition is, the more necessary it is to take care of our natural re 
sources, the land and the trees. 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, Mr. Whitten you are absolutely right. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Jenkins, we appreciate your coming before us. 

Mr. Jenxrns. Let me tell you about this forlorn place up in the 
northern part of my district. I never thought that there was a plac« 
like that in my State of Ohio. It is a place ‘where the coal mines have 
been worked out. There is a little town there named Carbon Hill. 
They built about a 6-room schoolhouse there about 20 years ago, and 
4 years ago they built a great big one, costing I judge $100,000. They 
had several stores in that little town, and a railroad switch ran up 
there. Then the coal went out. Now there is that big schoolhouse 
there and they cannot get enough school children to fill the little 
schoolhouse, much less the big one. There is only one store there, and 
it was not open the day I was there, and the people have moved away, 
and the Forest man who was with me said if we had the money to put 
in there and buy this land that some of these people would stay there. 
and we would still have some prosperity there. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Jenkins. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for your courtesy 
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Monpbay, Apri 20, 1953. 
Roreau oF PLanr Inpustry, Soris, AND AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 
PEACH MOSAL 


WITNESS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. AnpEeRSEN. The committee has before it Congressman Wayne 
Aspinall, of ¢ ‘olorado. We will be glad to hear from you at this time, 
Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Aspinati. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I am 
very pleased to have this opportunity to appear before this committee. 

You folks have been kind to a matter in which I was interested 2 o1 
} years ago, and I am glad to report that, apparently, the work for 
that project has been taken care of very we ll. In my journeys around 
the district last year I could see whe ‘re the spruce bark beetle had ended 
ts migration, and apparently we now have an endemic and not an 
epidemic condition. 

Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to speak about the matter I am 
going to spe “ak about briefly now, but I would like to supplement the 
remarks of my colleague from Ohio, the Honorable Tom Jenkins, in 
relation to spending money on national forests. 

As most of you gentlemen know, over 50 percent of my district is 
Federal lands, and a major part of it is Forest Service lands, and I 
can say to you very honestly and sincerely that money spent in the 
forest lands of my State for recreational facilities is very well spent. 

We have been just a little bit low on funds during the last several 
years, funds for some of the sanitary facilities in parks, roads, and 
picnic grounds have suffered somewhat in the desire for economy. I 
ippreciate your responsibility and I want you to know that I am with 
you whatever your decisions are. I want you to know that I am in 
perfect sympathy with you, but any funds in this economy program 
that can be used in the recreational areas of the United States advan- 
tageously and efficiently should be appropriated. 


PEACH MOSAIC ERADICATION PROGRAM 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to speak about the matter which I came 
here to discuss with you. I understand that the administration, 
through its budgetary office, has decided to practically eliminate any 
lederal help for the peach mosaic eradication program. 

Mr. Anpeksen. That is correct. 

Mr. Asptnatu. Inasmuch as this is a very small matter, as far as the 
budget is concerned, and it is a ver y personal matter, as far as some 
of the residents of my district are concerned, I wish to talk to you 
gentlemen just a little bit about the program and what it means. 

Mr. Anpersen. All right, sir. 

Mr. ASPINALL. During the last 18 years the Federal Government 
las appropriated $15,000 a year for (¢ ‘olorado in its efforts to control 
the peach mosaic which is a virus disease of the peach trees, and which 
within 1 to 3 years after their first attack makes the tree absolutely 
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useless. It is an infectious disease. Apparently the virus is carried 
by some insect from one tree to another. This amount totals $270,000 
by the Federal Government in 18 years. 

In the same time the Federal Government appropriated $1,000 
year for Utah, which comes to a total of $18,000. 

During this time the county in which the major portion of the 
peach industry is located has appropriated $500 a year making a tota 
of $9,000. 

Delta County has appropriated $600 per year, making a total 
S1O.SO0. 

This is to show that the local government itself is contributing, and 
not only that, much of the labor has been done by the peach growet1 
themselves without any recompense. 

During these 18 years we have cut from the peach industry of 
Mesa County, my home county, 120,078 trees. This is from a total « 
900.000 trees. 

In Delta County, where there are not as many peach trees, and wher 
there is pr uctically no infection they have cut 40 trees. In Montrosi 
County, they have cut no trees, and in Garfield County they have cut 
four trees. 

In the State of Utah in that same period of time they have cut 3,00 
trees. 

In Colorado a tree does not get into bearing until it is approximate], 
6 or 7 vears of age, but the life of a tree, its productivity longevity, 
normally is ap proximt ite ‘ly: oe years, 

So, a tree once having matured, is a very valuable asset to its owner, 
and worth some place between $7 ae S15 per tree as far as capitaliza 
tion is concerned. 

This is very close to me because my father lost a complete orchard, 
10 acres of trees, or about 1,300 trees. In the beginning he pulled 
them himself. However, some growers were slow in cooperating and 
we got the Federal Government interested, and with Federal interest 
we received armeradication program carried out uniformly throughout 
this area, consisting of someplace around 7,500 acres. 

The amount is very little, but back of that is the Federal participa 
tion which means that the Federal Government lends its assistance and 
its cooperation and its police power and helps to enforce the progran 
within the area. 

Now, you will say, after all, why cannot industry take care of it? 

In most cases the presence of the peach mosaic disease is recognized 
on just 1 little twig or 1 small limb when it first makes its attack upon 
the tree, and that is the time when the tree should be removed because 
it carries its contagious sap when that 1 small twig shows the presence 
of the disease. 

Now, the individual growers are in need of money in growing 
peac shes just the same as they are in growing wheat or any other crop, 
and what they are inclined to do is to go around with their pruning 
shears, and unless you have some kind of police power, =e off that 
little limb, and the disease will not show up until next yea In the 
meantime that tree can be considered a “Typhoid Mary” as ‘fa ras the 
peach industry is concerned. 

These insects go from one tree to another and infect other trees. 
The disease will often show up to a greater degree in the more recently 
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fected trees than in the tree which was previously infected and from 
vhich the little twig was taken. 

This small appropriation is in the large appropriation for the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 

Included in the appropriation is help for California peach growers, 

ilso for the phony peach eradication program in the South. We 
ve none of the latter in our area. 

Here is an industrial picture of the income in the Colorado peach 

istry in the last 2O years, in which it goes from $729.281 in 1933 
» the largest vear, 85,148,577 in 1943, making a total over these 
st 20 years of $44,025,719. 

Now, of course, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, this 

try could carry that appropriation if it were uniformly divided 

the Federal Government participation could be secured in order 
‘that the police power was properly used in the area. But, unless 

F ‘ederal Government comes in and accepts some responsibility we 
vithout that power which is necessary because people will not 

l ine their trees—that is, a certain percentage of them will not— 
A, at 1 percent, 5 percent, 10, 15, or 20 percent can ruin the industry. 

r" : Federal personnel utilized in the program over the last 18 years 
vas 1 area supervisor for Colorado and Utah, a full-time employee ; 
9 part-time seasonal operators who were used to go around and inves- 
tigate the orchards—they investigated them tree by tree and it is only 
during the season when the leaves will show the presence of the disease 
that inspections can be made effectively; and 1 part-time clerk who 
was employed only during the time of the seasonal inspections. 

lhe Federal equipment utilized in the operation of the program has 
been 5 cars for Mesa County and 1 tractor on loan to the local peach 
board of control and 2 cars in the county of Delta. 

Back of this program through all of these years have been the fol- 
lowing organizations: 

The Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad, and they have con- 
tributed, as far as that is concerned; the Safeway Stores; the Palisade 
Lions Club; the United Fruit Growers Association; the Grand Junc- 
tion Fruit Growers Association; the Cooperative Producers, Inc. ; 
Mesa and Delta County commissioners; the Union Fruit Co.; the 
Paonia Marketing Exchange; the Pacific Fruit & Product Co. ; and the 
peach board of control, together with something like 85 to 92 percent 
‘f all peach growers, 

That is just how important it is to the area concerned. 

Mr. Anpersen. As far as I understand it, Mr. Aspinall, the Depart- 
ment feels that the various States now can supervise and take care 
of these programs, such as the Japanese-beetle control and phoney 
peach and peach mosaic eradication. 

Mr. Asprnauu. I simply have this to say, Mr. Andersen: Peach 
iosaic, as far as Colorado is concerned, is thought to have come up 
the river, the Colorado River, because it is known to have existed in 

tah before it came into Colorado. The disease is thought to have 
been spread by insects that travel with the winds. 

It also came into part of Colorado from New Mexico where they 
had it. 

In those areas, especially of New Mexico, they do not raise peaches 
as a highly specialized horticultural crop as we do in the area which 
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i represent. They are not so much interested in keeping the diseas: 
insect in check. Disease-laden animals and insects are no respecte: 
of State lines. The industry is so important to our locality and t 
financial returns are such (the income taxes received from the ind 
try are so far above what they would be from general farming) tl] 
they are enough to cause people interested from the Federal angle t 
take notice of our difficulties. That one employee of the es 
Government and his mere presence in our locality is worth practic: 
everything to us. Then there is his supervision during the short ein 
of examinations and Inspections which lasts from about April ZU ti 
about July 15 or to August 15. 

I appreciate what the representative of the Bureau of Entomolog 
states to the effect that we are not sure how this disease is carrie 
Their representatives in the field do not make such assertions, nor 
the representatives of the Colorado Agricultural College. They ar 
pretty well determined that the aphid carries this virus. JT just car 
not understand why there should be any change of heart at this tim« 
when our area has cooperated as it has. Our growers do not receive 
| cent for the trees which are een from their land. They can have 
5 acres, or they can have 10 acres, or they can have 20 acres pulled ou 
of their orchards, and there is no ree ompense whatever. Yet in hin 
so they are protecting their neighbors and they might protect peop| 
across State lines. Most certainly they are protecting the rest of th 
citizens of the United States in this investment which is of so mucl 
more value than general farming on the same acreage would be. 

Mr. Marsnauy. Can’t your State legislature pass laws to protect 
the peach orowers / 

Mr. Asprnaui. Any law passed a a State legislature in this respect 
does not have the authority back of it that a Federal law or Federal] 
participation has. 

Mr. Marsuaui. When does your State legislature meet in Colorado’ 

Mr. Aspinaty. The State legislature meets the 1st of January. It 
adjourned about the 23d or the 25th of March. 

Mr. Marsnaty. Do they meet on an annual basis? 

Mr. Asprnatu. Yes; they meet on an annual basis. 

Mr. Marsnary. How can your State legislature prepare or pass any 
legislation to take care of this particular problem when they are not 
in session ? 

Mr. Asprnatu. They cannot do it, and, of course, that is one thing 
that makes it very difficult for us at the present time, because we had 
no idea we were going to have this program discontinued. We had 
been counting upon it all of the time, and it is not quite right to stop 
the program as of the 1st of July this year, but that is what it means 
if we do not receive some Federal help. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. Marsuaun. Mr. Chairman, I wonder how a State can take care 
of a problem like this when they were not aware of it until Congress 
took action. 

Mr. Anpersen. They would only have recourse to a special session 
of the legislation, and that is costly. 

Mr. Asprnact. Mr. Andersen, and Mr. Marshall, it simply means 
that if this appropriation is denied the latter part of our work this 
year will not be done, unless it is done purely by the local industry, 
and they may be able to do it, but there will not be the support back 





f their efforts that there would be if we could have a Federal em 

ovee there. 

Let me suggest that the peach orowers of Colorado have taken ad- 
tage of the Federal marketing agreement law; we have taken ad- 

ntage of the State marketing agreement law, and we have a control 

yard which works in hi armony to see that our crop 1s properly moved 

nearly as possible so that it is distributed correctly. I think that 

( ) coqpens ation shown over the past years by the loc al government is 
arent to anyone familiar with the situation. I do not understand 
the Federal Government could set a precedent for less money 
the Federal Government has appropriated year by year for the 
is years. That participation is so important to us. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Aspinall. We are glad to have 

id you before us once more. 

Mr. Asprnauy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com 


flee. 


Monpbay, APRIL 20, 1955. 
Farm Forestry Exrenston 


WITNESS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mir. ANDERSEN. Gentlemen. we are pleased to have with us the Hon 

le Harold C, Hagen, of Minnesota, my colleague from that State. 

Mr. Hagen, I see that you have a visitor with you. Do vou intend to 
ive him testify ? 

Mr. Hagen. No, he is just here to observe and listen. However, I 

olad to introduce to you, Mr. O. M. Kiser. of the Northwest School 

Avriculture at Crookston, Minn. 

Mr. Chairman, my name is United States Representative Harold C 
Hagen, representing the Ninth District of Minnesota. 

I ve I'y seldom appear before your committee because I have so much 

fidence in your ability and experience that I usually accept your 
recommendations. 

Mr. ANperseEN. Mr. Hagen, you are well known as a good friend of 
ericulture. And we are ol; ad to have you here today with us. 

Mr. Hagen. I am ap pe aring here only because of the fact that the 
mount I am pleading for is so small that it may be overlooked i 
ese days of the large amounts which are put into these sienna 

bills. 

I have a prepared statement which I would like to insert in the 
ecord, I would like to read some portions and then make further 
omments. 

Mr. Anpersen. Without objection, the prepared statement will be 
serted in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to 1s as follows:) 

Mr. Chairman, the Forest Service budget request for State and private forestry 
voperation has come to my attention and I noticed with some concern that this 
nportant work of assisting private owners in conserving and managing their 
rest resources will be continued, but with reductions in several items. 
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In justification notes, page 416, item 4 under “Project statement” : “Cooperation 
in farm forestry extension,” shows a decrease of $19,548. The statement accom- 
panying this decrease says that this is to be effected by eliminating the cost of 
professional leadership and supervision of this activity from this appropriation, 
but that some general supervision will be given by the regular staff of the 
Extension Service. It seems to me that this presents an unfortunate situatior 
in that after 27 years, the Federal partner is not to fully participate from a 
technical advisory point of view in this combined Federal-State educational pro 
gram which I understand totals better than a half-million dollars of Federal 
and State funds. I am of the opinion that the Federal partner in this program 
should participate actively in giving forestry leadership, technical guidance, and 
otherwise assist the State extension foresters in conducting this educational 
program in an effective manner. Therefore, I see no justification for eliminating 
$19,543 which is less than 4 percent of the total cost of the program and which is 
used for overall forestry supervision of the work and training extension foresters 
in the 44 States and one Territory cooperating with the Department of Agricul- 
Ture. 

In Minnesota we have two extension foresters and Lam proud of their forestry 
contributions to the farmers of my State. Farm youth in 4-H clubs and vo-ag 
clubs have received valuable forestry training which equips them to be the 
future stewards of our farm woodlands. In the timbered small farm areas of 
Minnesota, income from farm woodlands has provided needed profitable labor 
outlets and cash income. Extension Director Paul FE. Miller of Minnesota stated 
“TI know what educational work throngh the county agent system has done for 
the agricultural industry in this State over the past 25 years. It could do the 
same kind of job for farm forestry.” Our extension foresters Parker O. An- 
derson and his assistant Marvin Smith report that Minnesota last year planted 
the largest number of trees in the history of the State. Over 8 million trees 
were planted for shelterbelts and windbreaks, for general forest plantings, and 
for erosion control and wildlife. Thirty-four tree planting machines were used 
to augment the hand planting. 

In my hands are 6 or 7 bulletins and leaflets issued by the Minnesota Agri- 
cultural Extension Service on tree planting, establishing windbreaks and shelter- 
belts, marketing and utilization of farm woodland products and something on 
1-H forestry. These State boys get professional help and ideas from the Fed- 
eral Extension foresters and while our State boys seldom get outside the State 
boundaries, they are kept informed on farm forestry programs going on in other 
States by these Federal foresters. Thus, our State extension foresters, and 
other State extension foresters profit a great deal in coordinating, planning, and 
executing their respective farm forestry programs by having Federal leaders 
available. 

Summarizing, I recommend that the amount of $19,543, item 4 on page 416, 
in justification notes, be restored to show our good faith in this important pro- 
gram by indicating that the Federal Government is interested in redeeming its 
responsibilities of leadership which it has carried on in farm forestry for over 
a quarter of a century. 

Mr. Hagen. The Forest Service budget request for State and private 
forestry cooperation has come to my attention, and I noticed with 
some concern that this important work of assisting private owners in 
conserving and managing their forest resources will be continued, but 
with reductions in several items. 

In justification notes, page 416, item 4 under project statement: 
Cooperation in farm forestry extension, shows a decrease of $19,543. 
The statement accompanying this decrease says that this is to be 
effected by eliminating the cost of professional leadership and super- 
vision of this activity from this appropriation, but that some general 
supervision will be given by the regular staff of the Extension Service. 

This actually means that two long-time experienced men, I believe 
of more than 25 years’ service, will be eliminated by this reduction. 
The statement says that some general supervision will be given by 
the regular staff of the Extension Service. As we all know, every time 
you have general supervision, it means that there will be actually 
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ttle or no supervision, and very little, if any, technical help given 
to the States in carrying out this program. 

So I am coming to you to ask for this small amount of $19,543. 
| think this work is very important. Actually, Minnesota, Wiscon 

n, and Washington are 3 of the 44 States which are part of the 

ipervisory activities which would be affected by this reduction of 
$19,543. Only two men handle this supervisory work. 

To give you an example of what great work they are doing, I call 
attention to the town of Shelly in my district. We have heavy snows 

nd winds there every winter, and so they set up a windbreak to 
prevent the town from being overridden with snow. This was very 
successful, and the town is no longer snow blocked. 

We now have assistant county agents who devote their full time 
to forestry problems. In many districts you will find forestry lands, 
ind these assistant county agents, who devote all their time to forestry 
problems, need the assistance of these men in the Federal office here. 

As an example of the educational and instructive work put out by 
the States are the following circulars: Windbreaks for Field Pro 
tection, Better Lumber Through Good Piling, Tips on Tree Planting, 
\-H Forestry Project, Market for Forest Products Grown on Minne 
sota Farms, Home-Grown Timber for Farm Buildings, Planting the 
Standard Windbreak, Planting the Farmstead Shelterbelt. These are 
ill Minnesota State bulletins. Similar publications perhaps are put 
out in other States. It would bea great mistake to allow this reduction 
of about $19,000. So I appeal to you, on the basis that it is worth 
while and necessary and desirable, that you do continue this appro 
priation of approximately $19,000. 

Mr. Anversen. I might say, Mr. Hagen, that I have had other peo 
ple approach me on this item. As you say, it is comparatively small, 
but it is very important. If I ree ‘all correctly, the various States put 

ip quite a sum in connection with this partic ul: uv work. 

_ Mr. Hagen. That is right, approximately $550,000 as the combined 

State and Federal contributions, and the two men who supervise those 
funds represent an outlay of only about $19,000, and that cost is less 
than 4 percent of the cost of the program handled. The State and 
local share of the total is $290,000, while the Federal share is $260,000. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. Who would be left to supervise these particular 
funds if this money is eleminated ¢ 

Mr. Hagen. That is very important. It says “general supervision,’ 
but it does not tell us who will do the job. Do we know these men are 
qualified to do the job? If they are, do they have the time to do it, 
because they have other responsibilities and other work that they 
must do, that they are there to do, and this is a sideline with them, so 
[ know it will be neglected ¢ 

Mr. Horan. 1 am also interested in that item. One of those two 
men is from my section of the country, Mr. Sowder. 

Mr. Hagen. I met Mr. Sowder. He is an outstanding man, and I 
think he and his associate, W. K. Williams, of Ohio, have done a won- 
derful job, and it would be tragic to lose men as good:as they are in 
the service because of the elimination of such a small amount as about 
519,000. 

Mr. Anprrsen. Thank you, Mr. Hagen. 

Mr. Hacen. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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Farm Forestry Exrension 
WITNESS 


HON. SAM COON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THI 
STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. ANnprErRSEN. Gentlemen of the committee, we are honored this 
morning to have a fe llow member of the Appropriations Committe: 
with us, the Honorable Sam Coon, of Oregon, who wishes to testify 
on seve ad subjects affecting agriculture. 

Mr. Coon, we will be pleased to hear you. 

Mr. Coon. For 27 vei ars the Federal Extension Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has been conducting an extensic 
forestry program program under section 5 of the C larke- MeN; ary Act 
For the past dozen years that Service has received an annual appropi! 
ation of about $107,000. This is only one-fifth of its current $500,000 
Federal ceiling authorization for a nationwide educational demoi 
‘tration program which provides forestry assistance to farm woodland 
owners. This appropl iation is part ot the combined overall Federal 
State-county expe nditure for extension forestry totaling about $5230, 
000, of which nearly two-thirds are provided by non-Federal sources 
Of this $107,000 annual appropriation, $19.543 (which is less than 4 
percent of the cost of the overall program) was recently eliminated 
from the budget request for the next fiiscal year. This is the part for 
technical and supervisory assistance provided by the Washington 
office. This represents salaries, secretarial assistance, travel, and office 
maintenance of two specialized forestry employees who assist 79 State 
extension foresters stationed in 44 States and 1 Territory. 

This assistance provided these State extension foresters consists in 
their training and in the development of their program. It includes 
an exchange of ideas between States, lining up facilities to help these 
State emplovees in conducting demonstrations such as tree-planting 
machines, personnel, and equipment for small sawmill schools, making 
use of forestry research and in the developme nt of much needed sub 
ject-matter, including 4-H forestry work. ‘This forestry item is the 
only extension item suggested for elimination. 

Farm woodlands are very important to our country, as they oc 
cupy one- fifth of all the land in farms and make up AT percent of our 
private commercial forest land. I therefore urge that the program 
not. be discriminated against and that the sum of $19.543 be restored 
to the budget for o1ving the Clarke-M« ‘Nary section 5 work the nee 
essary and proper assistance and supervision. 

I hope this Ap ypropriations Committee will restore this $19,543 item 
to the forestry budget, in order that the State extension services may 
continue to have the benefit and guidance of two experienced extension 
forestry employees as they now have engaged in this work. 

My State of Oregon has one State extension forester, Mr. Charles 
Ross, who works under this program, and while I do not know him 
personally, I know of his fine work throughout the State, and I know 
that he has received considerable help from the Washington oftice. 

[ might add that I am proud of the fact that one of the authors of 
this Clarke-MeNary Act isthe late Senator MceNarry from my State of 
Oregon. I think a program of this size needs some supervision from 
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alD office. I would like to see a continuation of the Federal lead- 
ip 3 and guidance which this program needs in order to assure co- 
ation and effectiveness in reaching farm people. I hope th is 
litem of $19,543 will be restored so the work can continue unin 
pted. 


Soi CONSERVATION 


L hie Pacific Northwest is considered to be one ot the most serious 

Nh hazard problem areas of the country. ext remely serious ero 

Osses from SHOWS have occurred Oh ah average ot every other 

throughout the area and, in addition, serious erosion hazard 

wind is constantly present in the lighter soil parts of the area. 

ese losses are of great significance to the Nation as a whole since 

proximately 10 percent of the wheat grown and about 25 percent 

he garden peas produced in the country come from the Pacific 

Nortliwest. Thus, any serious reduction of the productiveness ot 
irea is ot vreat si@nificance. 

Phe Columbia Basin soil-erosion project at Pendleton, Oreg., with 
pilot farms near there, was established in 1948 as a result of the 
stence of the farmers from the area that practical methods be 
‘loped by which effective conservation pract ices could be made ap 
ible to their farm conditions without causing serious decreases in 
dor increases 1n product ion costs. The project has been continued 
e 1948 from appropriations of approximately $22,000 annually 

rte ot ailable to the Soil Conservation Service. These ap propria 

ons have been supplemented by appropriations made by the State 
f Oregon, which have gradually increased to $25,000 for the past 

al. In addition, these appropriations have been supplemented 
y active cooperation on the part of local landowners who have freely 
ontributed their time and have made land available at a modest cost. 
The farm-equipment industry has also been an active participant in 

e )p roject by providing hecessary equipment at modest rental rates 
also much valuable technical assistance. 

While Iam keenly interested in this project because it happens to 

fall within my district, it does not serve this area alone but is appli- 

‘le to the problems of the entire Pacific Northwest. In fact, its 

tivities have been closely coordinated with the work in the adjacent 

States of Idaho and Washington, and it has received active support 
from the land-grant colleges in those States and is closely coordinated 
| Federal work being carried on in the adjoining States. 
The purpose of the project is to improve the effectiveness of con- 
ervation practices and to develop practical means of applying them 

the wheat and pea farming area of the Columbia Basin area in the 
Pacific Northwest. In the short time that this project has been in 
peration What was the common practice of burning stubble has come 


to be quite rare. This has been accomplished because the work of 


1e project has shown the farmers in the area how they can profitably 
<e stubble as a means of controlling erosion without its causing undue 

ficulties in the tillage oper: ations. 

While the progress made has already resulted in many changes in 
onventional farm pre actices, there still remains much to be done before 
onservation practices can be modified and the techniques of apply- 
ng them developed so that they can be practically applied by all of 
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the farmers of the area. This is particularly important in an area 
such as the Pacific Northwest where the ec onomy is based on a highly 
mechanized agriculture that produces crops w ith a minimum of labor, | 

I urge that this committee continue the appropriation for this aes 
ect, which is doing such an outstanding job with the small amount of 
funds allotted to it. 





Bureau or ANrmMAL INDUSTRY 
RESEARCH WORK ON ANIMAL DISEASES 


I believe with our ever-increasing population we realize the need 
to increase our supply of meat, milk, and eggs if we are to continue 
to be well fed. This means we must constantly attempt to improve 
our livestock-production methods by breeding better animals, feeding 
and managing them better, and doing a much better job of controlling 
and preventing losses from diseases. It would be very helpful to ste} 
up our research work to accomplish these things, and I am appearing 
before this committee to ask favorable action on the appropriation for 
this work. 

I am advised that for the item of research on infectious and nor 
infectious diseases for the Bureau of Animal Industry of the Depart 
ment of Agriculture, the budget request for fiscal year 1954 is 1,400, 
758. LT recommend approval of this full request. 

While this is the entire appropriation for research work on animal 
liseases (except diseases caused by parasites) and this appropriation 
item is not broken down by the Bureau into individual diseases, ] 
am advised that during this year for the research work on the disease 
of anaplasmosis in cattle an amount of between $45,000 and $50,000 
was used, and they plan to use that much during the next fiscal year. 
I am mentioning anaplasmosis in cattle in particular as this disease 
is now known to be in more than half of the States of our country, 
and it is still spreading and causing heavier losses year by year. The 

cattlemen in the district I represent are particul: ly disturbed about 
it as this disease has become established in some areas in my district 
and is causing serious losses to our beef producers. Cattle that have 
had the disease and apparently recovered may act as spreaders all 
the rest of their lives. So when our ranchers turn new cattle on their 
ranges anaplasmosis may cause heavy losses. 

I also want to mention a few other diseases. Abortion in sheep 
is causing increasing concern among the sheepmen of the range coun- 
try, and I am advised it may result in losses of up to half the lamb 
crop. It is not known how it is spread nor any way to prevent it. 
Bloat in cattle is also a problem in all sections of the country. With 
increased emphasis on grassland farming it is becoming a greater 
handicap. Panting disease of cattle was unheard of in “the North- 
west until a few years ago. Now, I understand, it is being reported 
from several of our States, and no one knows what causes it nor how 
it can be prevented. ‘ 

I do not think we can afford to let these, and other diseases, con- 
tinue to cut down our production of meat, milk, and eggs. I realize 
research work with animal diseases is very costly, as it requires animals 
for experiments, labor, quarters, and trained people to do the research. 
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However, we all know we are protecting a big industry. The cash 
receipts to farmers from sales of livestock and livestock products last 
ear were about $18.5 billion, and this was more than half the total 

farm income. When we appropriate funds for research which will 
protect this income, we are making an investment that will pay big 
dividends in meat, milk, and eggs, and I would like to see this item 
pproved in full by this committee. 


Bureau or EnroMoLoGy AND PLANT QUARANTINE 
INSECT INVESTIGATIONS 


| shall now speak in behalf of the insect investigations item of the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. I am advised that 
the total appropriation for forest insect research for the fiscal year 
1953 was $465,600, and no increase is being asked in the 1954 budget. 
| would like to ask this committee to approve this item in full, as I 
feel this research program is greatly needed and is very valuable in 

rotecting our forest resources. 

We know that insects rank close to the top among the destructive 
agencies in our forests and that during the past 10 years they have 
wen especially severe. For example, over 4 billion board feet of 
Kngelmann spruce was killed in a single epidemic of a bark beetle in 
Colorado, and in Oregon and Washington over 234 million acres of 
fir forest have been sprayed by airplanes to prevent wholesale killing 
of valuable trees by the spruce budworm. Right now possibly the 
nost destructive bark beetle epidemic ever experienced is developing 
n the Douglas fir forests of western Oregon. Before it is controlled 
runs its natural course it is expected to kill upward of 5 billion 
board feet of timber. 

[ understand that the Bureau is aware of the severity of these prob- 
ems and is currently reviewing its research program in this field in 
hopes of revising its work in keeping with the present needs, but that 
the problems are many and complex. To conduct research in forest 
nsects the Bureau has 41 technically trained men to serve the entire 
ountry with 12 of these located in Western United States. They ad- 
ise me however that quite a bit of the eastern work is applicable to 
western conditions, which eases the conditions in the West somewhat. 

The Bureau advises me they know considerable about how to control 
most of our more important forest insects and that great strides in this 
direction have been made since World War II. They know how to 
ise the airplane effectively and economically in controlling outbreaks 
of insects that feed on the leaves of tres. They also inform me they 
juve also developed cheaper and more effective methods for controlling 
other insects that cannot be controlled by airplane spraying. The 
weakness of these methods is that they do not prevent outbreaks and, 
it best, they are costly to apply. 

[t seems to me that our greatest immediate needs in research, there- 
fore, are to study our major pests and try to find the causes of out- 
breaks and how to prevent them. From studies made so far of a few 
pecies it would seem that this should not be a hopeless task. If it can 
be done I feel our troubles will greatly diminish. I understand it will 
not be an easy task, however, and it will take concentrated effort over 
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. period of several years to do it. I would like to commend for favo; 
os le action by this committee the entire item of insect investigatio 


Forest Servick REFORESTATION 


When we think of our national forests we naturally think in ten 
of growing trees, but, as a matter of fact, there are about 4 milli 
acres inside our national forests which need to be planted with tre 
In many places fire has destroyed trees that grew on these lands, 
they should be re planted. W hile there is e xpense involved in i 
this p enene, the ultimate return to the United States Treasury aft 
au growing period will be far greater than the planting costs. O 
timber resources, I feel, should not only be conserved but cultivated 
The budget for this reforestation item during this fiscal year was ap 
proximately $1,100,000, and it is my understanding a cut of $250,001 
is being considered. I recommend that the item not be cut, b 
rather than the reforestation program be permitted to continue. = | 
believe the program has already gone forward too slowly, and I urge 
that the original budget amount be approved for this item. 


RANGE REVEGETATION 


There are about 4 million acres in the national forests of the Wes 
which need to be reseeded in order that the grass will grow and pro 
vide feed for cattle and sheep. Only 450,000 acres have been reseeded 
to date, and from my own knowledge as a cattleman from easte) 
Oregon I know how great the need is for additional grazing on o 
national forest areas. The lands are there, and all they neec 1 
seeding in order to produce large dividends in proportion to the ex 
penditure of Government funds. This year’s budget for this item 
approximately $750,000, and I understand there is a proposed cut of 
$135,000 from this item. The acreage for reseeding is so great and tlh 
returns to be derived from this reseeding program are so valuable that 
[ urge that this committee approve the budget amount as original] 
submitted for this greatly needed range revegetation. 


RECREATIONAL RESOURCES 


With 1 respect: to the program for development of the recreational 
ireas in our national forests, I am advised that the current budget for 
chia is approximately $690,000, plus some maintenance money, and 
that there is a proposed increase before this committee of $200,000 fe 
this work. 

The people I represent in Oregon are greatly interested in recrea 
tional development of the national forest areas, and I have had man; 
letters urging an increase in the funds available for this maposten 
work. While our peop le from Oregon enjoy the recreational area 
themselves, the vy are also greatly interested in providing for the D6 
number of tourists who annu: lly travel to the forests of the West and 
use these recreational areas. In fact, local governments in the 11 West 
ern States are already spending about $614 million a year on rural re 
reational development, and this is 5 times as much as the Federal Goy 
ernment is spending this year on the 151 national forests throughout 
the country. There is great need for the Federal Government to givé 
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yperation in the development of these recreational areas and in re- 
bilitating the areas which have been established and are now in bad 
dition. 
| am strongly in favor of having this committee consider and act 
inv funds which are made available for the recreational areas of 
national forests. As you know, legislation has been introduced 
lave earmarked and forever set aside a percentage of the annual 
roceeds from national forests to be used for the recreational pro 
un. This would mean bypassing the Congress, as well as bypassing 
= committee, and I do not think this is good budgetary practice. I 
ecommend that this committee act to substantially increase the budget 
tem Which has been set up for this recreational development program, 
forestalling legislation which would circumvent this committee 
the Congress. Ithink that an even greater increase than $200,000 
needed for this program and would be in order, and I hope this 
ommittee will act to approve such an increase. 
\iv. ANDERSEN. Thank you, Mr. ¢ ooh. 


Turspay, APRIL 21, 1953. 


Som, CONSERVATION AND FLoop PREVENTION 
WITNESS 


HON. HOWARD S. MILLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KANSAS 


\Ir. ANDERSEN. The committee will come to order. 
We have before us Congressman Howard S. Miller, of Kansas. 


(Congressman, we will be glad to hear whatever you might have to 


to lise uss flood pre 
ion. Do you have a statement you would like to make ¢ 

Mir. Mitvuer. I] have a statement. Mr. Chairman and honorable 

inbers of the committee, and with your permission L would lke 

read it. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Mrituer. I am grateful for the opportunity of appearing before 

to present my views upon what I consider one of the most im 

ortant problems that confronts the people of this Nation, that of 
il and water conservation. by the term “conservation.” as I shall 
ere use it, I shall refer to the practical use of rainfall that 1s needed 
nd the minimizing of any damage that may result from excessive 
WNoUuntS,. As applied to the land, I shall refer to any prac tical meas 
re to save the soil, such as terraces, waterways, and drop inlets. 

[ should like to make some fundamental statements upon which 


this morning. I understand vou are going 


lam sure we can all agree and from which we may arrive at conclu 
ons of unquestionable certainty. 

Phe few inches of topsoil on about one-eighth of the surface of the 
irth, aside from the limited amount of seafood available, is the sole 
ource of plant and animal life. That is my first statement. This 


fertile soil was thousands of vears in formation through the agencies 


f air, sunlight, and water upon plantlife. This soil is held upon the 
“arth, resisting wind and water erosion, only by vegetation, mostly 
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trees and grasses. Following the destruction of forests and grass, the 
soil will shortly be washed into the sea unless measures are taken to 
pre vent it. 

The invention of modern tools and machinery has _ possible 
the turning of the sod and the cutting of the forests at a rate and 
to an extent never before possible in the history of the aloes race. 

The American people have taken advantage of this situation to such 
a degree that our soil has been exposed and eroded to a serious extent, 
so serious that had it not been that this continent had never before 
been exploited by any race capable of turning the soil, we would 
even now be in a serious situation as regards supply of food, shelter. 
and raiment. In other words, had it not been for its superabundance, 
there would even now be little soil left in this country. 

I used the term “destruction of the soil” for the reason that once the 
soil particles, exposed to the impact of raindrops falling at the speed 
of 4 meters per second, have been torn apart and floated off the fields 
into the ditches skirting the streams, they are practically lost, not only 
to that field but to all the earth so far as mankind is concerned. They 
may float out upon overflow land where they are often more a nuisance 
than a benefit, but, in the main, wherever they may lodge they are 
useless. 

The great problem then is how to conduct necessary farming opera- 
tions, which entails exposing the soil to the dangers of erosion with 
the least possible risk. 

The question has now been narrowed down to that of the best method 
of controlling the rain as it falls upon the earth. It would seem to 
be sensible to begin the solution of the problem where the danger 
begins, namely, where the rain falls. In trying to solve this problem. 
we must bear in mind that the power behind the raindrops is the pull 
of gravity toward the center of the earth. We have no control until 
the rain strikes the soil and begins its journey by the steepest route 
and consequently the swiftest pace toward the sea whence it came. 
Here is where the wisdom and ingenuity of man must come into play. 
We long since learned that the carrying capacity of running water 
is in direct proportion to the speed of its flow. Our problem. then is 
to slow down that speed. With modern machinery this can be swiftly 
and effectively accomplished by terracing the land. This the farmers, 
with some Government aid, are doing at a rapidly increasing rate. 

These terraces lead into prepared waterways which carry the water 
to a lower level. These, too, the farmer has prepared with some 
Government assistance. In most cases there comes a situation when 
the water must be conducted to a still lower level. Here it must be 
conducted through a tube or prepared channel. This is an added 
expense but absolutely essential to prevent forming a ditch in the 
waterway. In this also there has been some Government assistance. 

You will observe, members of the committee, that I have made 
mention of the fact of governmental assistance in soil-conservation 
practices on privately owned land. This practice, in my mind, has 
been fully justified on two different grounds. Firstly, the general 
public, under the prodding of leading agriculturists and conserva- 
tionists for several decades, was finally made aware of the danger con- 
fronting the country and insisted that some thing be done. See- 
ondly—and this is important—the operators on the land were, and 
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ill are, to a great extent, either renters or landowners carrying a 
burden of debt. In either case, they are not in a position to put out 
money for soil-conservation practices. In many instances it is a mat- 
ter of governmental participation or no soil-conservation practices. 
rhere can be no doubt that Federal assistance has greatly accelerated 
oil-conservation practices. I can conceive of no circumstances under 
whieh such contribution would be more justified. 

We now have the excess of water that the field upon which it fell 
could not absorb, in its natural channel and, after much delay, on its 
way to the sea; again by the shortest, swiftest route. We have “ 
vented the first and greatest damage resulting from excessive rainfall, 
the carrying away of the soil. 

Up to this point we have not averted that other damage incident to 
heavy rainfall, the danger of flooding of the river plains below. For- 
tunately modern earth-moving machinery has made this quickly and 
easily possible. It is necessary only for competent engineers to deter- 
mine suitable situations for detention dams, to figure the amount of 
water that can be temporarily impounded with a given height and 
the size of the outlet to control the flow so that there can be no overflow 
of the natural channel below. Nothing could besimpler. It is purely 
. problem in arithmetic in the hands of men trained to do the work. 
It is doing on the upland, and before the water has accumulated 
unlimited power in the river channel, what, through the years, has 
been attempted on the river channel. It is meeting the enemy when 
his forces are dispersed rather than when they are concentrated, just 
as any good general would do. It is meeting danger at its source. 
It is putting first things first. Metaphorically speaking, it is carrying 
the war to Carthage—Carthage being the source of danger. 

This system, members of the committee, I submit to you, is mathe- 
matically sound. Except in cases of such unusual conditions as not 
to be foreseen or guarded against, it must be effective. It is not 
designed to control floods. It is designed to prevent floods. It has 
been tried out on a small watershed in Oklahoma where it proved 100 
percent effective. If it will work on one watershed, it will work on all 
watersheds. With variations in detail, the problems are identical and 
the results must be the same. If the small streams are not permitted 
to overflow, the larger ones cannot overflow. If tributaries do not 
overflow, the rivers cannot overflow. This plan is in fact an applica 
tion of an old plan applied in a new and more effective way in a 
different locale. 

This solution of man’s greatest problems, the saving of the soil 
and prevention of floods by one integrated program, is so simple as 
to be almost incredible. We are tempted to ask ourselves why it was 
not thought of before so much damage was done. The answer is that 
it is only in the last few years that machinery has been developed that 
makes such a gigantic undertaking possible. We now have the know 
how and the means. It is only a matter of application of up-to-date 
knowledge and methods. We do not travel as we did 50 years ago. 
We do not farm as we did 50 years ago. We do not conduct wars as 
we did 50 or even 10 years ago. Why should we endeavor to prevent 
floods in the manner of 50 or even 25 years ago? 

Our Nation prides itself on being up to date. Then why use anti 
quated methods in control of water? Big dams on river channels in 
mountain regions or in areas of waste or desert land, if needed have 
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their place: but in rich agricultural areas where they unnecessarily 
flood thousands of acres of the best land in the Nation, they are 
outdated and out of place. 

Honorable members of the committee, I am sure you realize 
seriousness of the problem under discussion and that it would be unwisi 
fo cut ap propri ations to a degree to impair progress in a sound so 
conservation and flood-prevention program. Money spent to preve) 
the irreparable loss of our soil will be returned in annual dividends 
to our children and grandchildren as long as this Nation may endure. 
The better the land we leave to our children, the longer this N I atio 
will endure. 

There is one further consideration : Sometime, may we hope not to 
far off, peace will return to the world. When that time comes, hu 
dreds of thousands of young men will be leaving defense plants, 
hundreds of thousands of soldiers will be donning civilian clothes 
All will be looking for jobs. If we will get this soil-conservation pro 
gram away toa good start, and this year 1953 is none too soon, will not 
an enlarged program of soil conservation and flood prevention be a 
great shock absorber against unemployment and depression ¢ 

In conclusion, members of the committee, I am sure you will realize 
that the incontrovertible argument that I have set forth in oppositior 
to big dams on river channels for the sole purpose of flood contro! 
applies with particular force to the proposed Tuttle Creek Dam o1 
the Blue River in Kansas. This dam will cause the periodic inunda 
tion of more than 50,000 acres of the most productive land in the 
United States. Its construction became the major issue in the first 
district. I was the first Democrat ever to be elected from that district 
which is normally nearly 2 to 1 Republican. The fact that both 
branches of the Kansas Legislature memorialized Congress not to 
appropriate funds for the construction of this dam shows where the 
people of Kansas stand on this issue. The further fact that the 
Bureau of the Budget, as was announced yesterday, has denied funds 
for its construction shows where this administration stands. 

I shall be glad to endeavor to answer any questions relative to this 
subject, and I am grateful to the committee for an opportunity to 
appear before you upon what I still believe to be the most serious 
problem confronting the Nation—that of soil and water conservation. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Congressman Miller, for a very inte: 
esting statement. 

Mr. Marsnari. Mr. Miller, you have presented a very fine prepared 
statement. We have known of your interest in flood prevention fo: 
some time, and your words, I am sure, will have much weight with 
this committee. 

Mr. Horan. The Association of National Soil Conservation Dis 
tricts are conducting, I believe, 11 pilot operations in the Western 
States. Is Kansas having such a pilot operation? There is one in 
my district, Okanogan County in the State of Washington, conduct 
Ing particularly watershed surveys and upstream detention of flood 
waters. In so doing, I think it is well, Mr. Miller. for vou to recog 
nize that if there are other values that are possible, such as do exist 
in my own terrain but not so much in Kansas, of hydroelectric energy. 
or of recreation or fish and wildlife advantages or benefits, or benefits 
of domestic or irrigation waters, those all have to be considered in any 
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for the detention of spring runoff waters and also flash floods. 

It is for that reason that this subcommittee is cognizant of the fact 
we canot have one pattern that we can fit to the problems of 
England, the Southeast. the Southwest—Kansas is on the border 

ie Southwest hor can we apply the same yardst ick to the Pacific 
hwest. They have their own particular prob lems. We have 
e rather definite problems in the Pacifie Northwest in connection 
whether we should have nian small dams up there or one major 


( ©) trary to your eXperiehce, we had an election 1h Idaho which 
resolved in the Opposite Was to that of our election in Kansas. 
for that reason that we on the subcommittee attempt to have an 
mind on these ei 

\ivr. Minner. Mr. Congressman, I recognize fully the truth of your 

itement, and | ios always, when called upon, made the statement 
every projected dam must stand upon its own merits. 

Mir. Horan. Iam convinced that in considering our prob lems on the 
miblican River in Nebraska, your problems in Kansas, and the prob- 
son the Trinity and other rivers, the major objective in many of 

ose areas in upstream detention. By one means or another we have 

» build, through the vears, a series of dams that will hold back the 
floods and spring runoffs for more advantageous use through 

rest of the vear. 

Phat pattern, of course, only applies in a minor sense in our area, 
ere we have the greatest river in the world, the Columbia River. 
ch drains six major watersheds. There is only one other river 
it has the potential volume of water and fall, the Columbia River 

rrving an equal amount of water with the exception of the Mis 
ppl below Natchez, Miss. 

So we have to take those things into consideration. It is the founda 
n of our economy out there. 

I mention those things to show that this subcommittee has had 

der definite consideration the problems you mention in your state 

ent this morning, and we have tried to adjust your consideration of 
em according to the geograp hay that applies, the economics, and 

e terrain of the various parts of the United States. 

Mir. Minter. Congressman, I believe that you asked a question that 

have not as vet answered, and that was in regard to whether any 


thing is contemplated in my district or in any part of Kansas in regard 


what they call a pilot operation. 

Mir. Horan. Yes. 

Mr. Mitier. I am assured that there will be at least two pilot wate 
ed operations in the Blue River Basin within the year. 

I would like to express’ to the committee my conviction that since 
e proposed authorization of $15,800,000 that was in the original 1953 
ude et has bee ‘hh wiithdr: Whi, the people who are fe: ar ful of flood di inhi 


ve on the lower Kaw are anxious lest there should be no protection 


r them. It seems to me that a plan of soil conservation and tlood 


wevention in an extensive way on the Blue River would be very 


orthy of consideration at the earliest possible time. I think it is 


eenerally recognized that the lower Kaw is one of the most dange1 


usly situated areas in the United States with respect to flood damage. 
d for that reason it should receive the first and major consideration 
the part of the Government. 
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Mr. Horan. Well, of course, this subcommittee is just as much in- 
terested in this as you are. We do not know yet the exact program 
that is being considered by the Army engineers. They have not even 
started hearings on the Army engineers. We have some idea as to 
what the Department of the Interior might propose. The responsi 
bility for the type of flood prevention we have in mind will reside with 
the Department of Agriculture. It is for that reason that we are try 
ing to get to the bottom of this budget that we have before us. 

Mr. Mixer. I have here an article that I was asked to write for the 
Atchison Globe that I would like to leave with the committee, because 
it goes a little more thoroughly into some phases of this subjeet than 
I have at this time. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, sir. We certainly appreciate the in- 
formation you have given to this subcommittee. 

Mr. Murer. I am thankful for the opportunity of appearing be 
fore you. 


Tuerspay, Aprin 21, 1953. 
Forest SERVICE 
REFORESTATION 


WITNESS 


HON. D. BAILEY MERRILL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF INDIANA 


Mr. Anpersen. We have before us Congressman D. Baily Merrill, 
of Indiana. We are glad to have you here and will be happy to hear 
whatever you might wish to present. 

Mr. Merritt. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: My 
name is Baily Merrill, and I am the Representative of the Eighth 
District of Indiana. 

I would like to submit a statement by Arthur C. Nordhoff, of 
Jasper, Dubois County, Ind., from my home district, who is speaking 
not only for himself but for the furniture industry in that area, with 
which I am concerned. 

I do not propose to speak to the committee on a technical plane, 
because I do not understand the problem in that way. I am interested 
in the item in the budget for the acquisition of national forest land in 
areas where they must buy it. Indiana and Ohio have a peculiar 
problem. Whereas in the West vast areas of land were already avail- 
able in the public domain, they must acquire land in Indiana and 
Qhio. 

Actually, I think the sums we are considering here are very modest. 
I think the total appropriation last year was about $75,000. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is correct, and in the revised budget the appro- 
priation for this particular purpose has been eliminated. Do you 
have any comments on that? 

Mr. Merriwz. Yes. I ask, if the committee sees fit, that you rein- 
state at least the $75,000. 

Mr. Anprrsen. You would like to see the program carried on at 
the same rate as in 1953? 
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ul Mr. Merritt. Yes; to keep this program alive during this period 


ra which we must economize wherever possible. The program should 
ven e stepped up later, if we can start making plowshares instead of 
S words. 
ns Mr. Horan. I think we should commend you far calling on Mr. 
vit Nordhoff to prepare this statement- He should qualify as an expert 
(ry this matter. 

Mr. Anpersen. We will insert Mr. Nordhoff’s statement in the 
the ecord as a part of your remarks. 
‘A ¢ (The statement referred to is as follows:) 
lal 


My name is Arthur C. Nordhoff and I reside at Jasper, Dubois County, Ind., 
iam by profession an attorney. Il own approximately 400 acres of timberland 
d have been closely associated with wood furniture manufacturing plants of 
sper for many years and, therefore, appreciate the fact that we need to acceler 
ho te the restoration and rehabilitation of forest lands by means of the Hoosier 
National Forest if we are to maintain our present industries 
I want to discuss for a moment the three centers of Jasper, Tell City, and 
ansville. Here are located approximately 20 factories inaking greatly diver 
tied number of wood products consisting mainly of household and office furni 
ture. It is estimated that the annual consumption of these factories is in excess 
1) million board-feet of dimension stock which is produced from sawed lumber. 
In addition, these plants use 78,351,000 surface feet or square feet of veneet 
nd plywood. At the normal average of 150 hours of skilled labor per thousand 
board-feet of lumber when it is processed in these plants, this consumption pro- 
des approximately 2,660 year-round jobs. It represents an annual payroll in 
cess of $13 million. The taxable wealth of the factories and homes owned by 
he employees runs into many millions dollars valuation and outside of Evans 
2Ss lle represents the major taxable value in Dubois and Perry Counties. The 
urs worked on plywood and veneer in the quantities used would add an equiva 
t of at least another 2,500 workers 
he seriousness of this situation is reflected in the fact that in 1942 approxi 
ately 42 percent of the lumber requirements for these particular factories was 


Par nported from other States at an average freight cost of $11.35 per thousand 
hoard-feet with a total cost of approximately $37,061.10 for those factories re 
Fy ported. In 1952, 74 percent of the lumber was imported by these factories at an 


erage cost of $18.70 per thousand board feet or a total cost of $91,188.50 for 
he freight costs alone. I hope this points out to the committee the seriousness 
nd immediate need for speeding up the purchase, reforestation, and manage 
of ment of a sufficiently large body of land in southern Indiana so that our wood 
working industries and our workers may look forward to a more secure future 


ith 


y 

th than is now the case because of the added freight burden, the high cost of lum 

1th ber, and the somewhat uncertainty of the supply necessitates the carrying of 
irge inventories are working against the manufacture. The employer cannot 

he, compete with low plant costs, lower labor rates, and freight advantages with 

ed other sections of the country. Is it not then a reasonable request to ask that 
sufficient funds be set aside so that the work being done by the United States 

Mh forestry Service can be hastened and thus encourage woodworking industries 

ar to continue until more and more raw material may be available in the area where 

il these plants are located? 

nd There are many hundreds of thousands of acres of cutover forest lands and 


enuded hillsides in southern [Indiana which at one time grew and produced 

hoice hardwoods such as oak, poplar, gum, cherry, and walnut. If this forest 

st. nd is to be brought to its ultimate productivity wherein it would grow at least 
100 board-feet per acre per year, it will require in excess of 250,000 acres to sup 
y the material for these 3 centers alone. Much of the land in southern Indiana 

s so poor, after the runoff of the topsoil, that it will require longer periods of re- 
habilitation and therefore the acreage needs to be doubled so that we may sooner 
supply the three centers and gradually stabilize the remaining wood-using cen 
n- ers and finally provide for the future growth and expansion of the entire area. 
[ firmly believe that it is entirely reasonable that the Forest Service should aim 
t acquiring not less than 12,000 acres per year for the next 10 years. I believe 
s land can be purchased at an average cost of about $10 per acre. Reforesta 
on should be carried along with the purchase and increased to the point so 


at 
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that the land presently owned which has not been replanted as forest lan 
nay be quickly reforested in order that some progress may be made on t) 
ng-range progral From my experience in planting on our private lat 
ver the last 15 vears, Iam of the opinion that it would require a cost of ap 
roximately $15 a thousand for the purchase and planting of trees in the ground 
I would like to point out one other item which I think is of tremendous imp 
tance in that this cost would not be an out-and-out cost because over the yea 
is reusonable to secure from plantations under prevailing stumpace rates 
urn of about $4.65 per acre per year starting from barren, eroded, abandone 


ind gullied lands lhis figure is projected over the first 55 years of manageme 


et 


s shown by previous forest surveys in this area, and figures out a return 
bout 10 to 1 Much of the land which is now gullied would then be in a positi 
vhen the nurse crops of pine trees have heen removed to produce fine nat 


irdwoods of the species which once grew and were produced in this section « 


he country, but which will not now thrive until the forest soil condition h 


been revitalized so that it can support the hardwood 

In conculsion, it is my honest opinion that any appropriation made or a 

oney expended to return to the now barren and denuded hills of southe 
Indiana our great stands of hardwood timber would be a great investment wh 

ud add to the economic standards not only of our part of the State, but to t] 
Cnion as a whole. IT would, therefore, respectfully urge this committee to gi 

vorable consideration to the greatly impoverished hill-land section of southe 
Indiana whicl s no longer able to sustain itself under present econon 
standards 

Mor. Horan. One hundred and twenty years ago the skies were res 
from brush and slashing fires in Indiana as people moved into certa 
ireas and chopped down mighty oaks and burned them to cultivate 
the good land to produce food. Was that in this particular area VO 
are referring to now ¢ 

Mr. Merriuyi. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. Your area is in the furniture industry. Personally | 
do not see the need for the elimination of this $75,000. In the interest 
of economy we have to think of any industry that is struggling to 
maintain its existence, and I am in favor of the restoration of this 
tem. It will maintain an industry that does produce tax money, and. 
Mr. Chairman. I want to commend Mr. Merrill for the Way he ha 
presented his case, and I want to go on record myself at this time as 
villing to restore this money, because it is money that is connected 
with an existing industry that depends upon local wood for its raw 
materials, and for that reason I want to be in favor of the restoratio1 
of this $75,000. 

Mr. Merritt. We have two counties in my district, one of which, 
Posey County, has about the richest agricultural land in the State; 
and the other, Perry County, has barren rocks and hills. Yet, if you 
tie in the woodworking industry of Perry County with a forest thai 
can be developed on the barren rock hills ot Perry County, then these 
hills of Perry County will support just as many people, and in just 
as great a prosperity, as does the lush land of Posey County. If vol 
realize that this barren land has as much potential value in supporting 
a prosperous people as does the lush land at the river bottom, you 
realize the importance of maintaining a program that will give this 
urea a forest coverage. 

This $75,000 is not much, but it will maintain the program through 
the lean years, and [ am told it is tremendously important that ever 
a small program be kept going. 

Mr. Larrp. How much is the State putting into this project ? 
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Mr. Merritt. The State does have a State forest program, and, in 
idition to that, your national forest activity has stimulated an 
terest in private individuals, 

Mr. Larrp. How much did the State put in in this area é 
\ir. Merritt. I do not know. 

Mir. Larrp. How much of an industrial forest do the furniture 
ople have in this area / 

Mr. Merritt. Almost none. This whole idea has just started, 
diaha used to be the hardwood center of the Wol ld. but before iy 
e or your time, they went in and recklessly denuded the land, and 
s only in comparatively recent years that they have started building 
ck. They first intend to put softwoods in there. 

Mir. Lairrp. It is almost impossible to plant hardwoods. 


\Ir. MERRILL. That Is right. As the softwood Is taken out. nature, 
ts workings which we do not all understand, actually replaces 
il softwood with its own natural hardwood growth. rom that 


ftwood planting, eventually you will have what is a virgin stand 

iardwood erowth. 

Mr. Wurrren. This question of the Federal Government acquiring 

dis one this subeommittee has had to face for some time. There 

i. general belief, and I agree with it, that the Federal Government 

ns too much land, and in some cases it has seriously affected the 

owth of cities. That being the general feeling as Ll have found it 

the Congress, it makes it difficult to meet these exceptional cases 

ere the land is worthless and should be in the hands of the 
Grovernment. 

| wonder if a solution to this would be to go along with some land 

quisition as long as it meets with the approval of the local govern 
ment, which knows whether the land should be in the hands of the 

dleral Government or should not? Unless we have some restric 
tion like that, I do not believe you can get funds provided through 
Congress to buy more land. 

Mr. .ANprrseN. You must define what you mean by local 

vernment, 

Mr. Wrirrren. In Mississippi it means the local county board of 

pervisors. 

Mr. Horan. [appreciate what our colleague from Mississippi says. 
However, you have a map here which 1 would like to have made more 
pecific, It has a green area mn southwest Indiana that would appeal 
to be a national reserve. l find the shading is of three ty pes, diagonal, 
vertical, and horizontal. What is the meaning of that shading? 

Mr. Merritp. First of all, let me say this. This is not solid forest 

d. If you would look at the map of land acquired, it is very 
potty. The main objective of this land acquisition is to buy up 

e useless land and make a contiguous body of land that can be 
efficiently operated. Really, this picture is more the projected idea. 
If you saw the area you would see it is quite spotty, and the main 
purpose is to get this contiguous mass indicated by the shadings. 

\s to the shading. I do not understand why the different shadings 

ould be there. It is all supposed to be a part of the total national 


forest. 
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So far as what the people want, the people are highly in favor 
this movement; not solely because of a national forest idea, but 
because the demonstration that the national forest has made | 
stimulated the activities of the private people to tie in their oy 
lands. If there is a heart area, which is the national forest area, th 
the people who can tie their own private forest areas into the larg 
area to make a profitable operation. This national forest area has 
created within the people in Indiana an idea that a forest can 
recreated in Indiana, whereas in the past the idea was to look els: 
where for wood. 

Mr. Horan. Where we have a commercial logging and lumb 
operation to which communities look for their security through the 
years, we have to take into consideration the size of operation that 
will be economically efficient. We have to take into consideratio 
the time required for the regrowth of what we call commercial siz: 
logs. In my own district we have to figure on a cycle that involve 
120 years. For that reason, if we are going to have commercial siz 
logging operations in my area, it requires a considerable amount of 
forest. You can get saw-size logs in 40 years. 

Mr. Latrp. This is an entirely different problem. 

Mr. Horan. I was just getting to that. Here we are not talki 0 
so much about the commercial operation as such. We are talking 
about farm woodlots and farm production areas where the individua 
may be able to raise some trees on his own farm or wood lot and 
harvest $2,000 or $3,000 of wood occasionally and make that availab|; 
to the furniture industry. We are going into that more and more i: 
the South. It is not to be confused with the commercial operations 
such as we still have in Wisconsin and in Washington. 

Mr. Anpersen. We appreciate your appearing before us, Mr. 
Merrill. 

Mr. Merrivi. Thank you very much. LT appreciate the opportunity 
to appear before you, particularly in view of the fact I could only 
offer nontechnical information. 


Turspay, Aprin 21, 1953. 
Farm Forestry Extension 
LAND-USE PROBLEMS IN INDIANA 
WITNESSES 


HON. RALPH HARVEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF INDIANA 

J. B. KOHLMEYER, EXTENSION SPECIALIST AND RESEARCH 
WORKER, PURDUE UNIVERSITY 


Mr. AnperRsEN. We have before us Congressman Ralph Harvey of 
Indiana, accompanied by Mr. Kohlmeyer from Purdue University. 

Mr. Harvey, we know of your interest through the years in any- 
thing having to do with agriculture, and we are indeed glad to have 
you with us. 
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Mr. Harvey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen. I am 

y glad to have this opportunity to meet with the committee and 

Mi "Kohleneyer of Purdue University. Mr. Kohlmeyer and I are 

ngtime friends, and have worked together through the years with 
gard to land-use problems in Indiana. 

\s most of you know, I am a farmer, but the area concerning which 
[ have brought Mr. Kohlmeyer to testify today is not in my district. 
However, I “had two approaches to the problem myself, and I will 

ik briefly in regard to my own background and interest in the 

‘blem, and then turn the real job over to Mr. Kohlmeyer. 

| served for many years on the State land-use planning committee 

Indiana. It started out as a very democratic procedure from the 

issroots, in which local communities met and plotted the use of 

eir land in terms of the use they thought it was best suited to, and 

t of these local meetings came a county meeting, at which the local 

its Were put together for a county map, and then the county lead- 

met at a State level and prepared a State map which Mr. Kohl 
r has to present to you today. 

That map does show very definitely the areas that need attention, 

| I would only emphasize the fact that this map was prepared by 

é fi urmers themselves, with the guidance of technicians from Purdue 
University to assist them in forming a standard basis of procedure. 

| was at the State level and served, before coming to the Congress, 

hairman of the State budget committee, which, of course, has the 
sponsibility largely for preparing a State budget, and in many in- 

tances for administering it as well, so that the problem came to my 
mediate attention in regard to land acquisition. 

Phe Federal and State Governments both have been working coop- 


eratively, and I think in a very fine fashion, to acquire land that 


hould be devoted to forestry. T ‘here has not been enough of this land 
wquired through the years. It has been a slow process. I am not 
illeritical of that. I think it isa process that should be approached 
owly, and L am not here today particularly to urge the committee 
expe nda great deal of money on this program. 1 think, however, 
modest sum of money spent in the field of land acquisition is well 
orth while, and I feel that Mr. Kohlmeyer—and I want to dwell 
efly on his background—is eminently capab le of giving you gentle- 
nen some interesting background, with facts and figures to back it 
p. that will bring into your understanding some things that are very 


pertinent; that is, they have to do with the ultimate impact on a 


ven community of land acquisition. 
a has come about through a period of more than 20 years. When 
t knew Mr. Kohlmeyer he was in the process of acquiring some 


of this land in southern Indiana. In the southern part of Indiana 


ere is an unglaciated area. This unglaciated area is the area con- 
erning which Mr. Kohlmeyer has come to testify today, and through 
e vears he has deve loped some very interesting ficures on the 1 lM pe ict 


| 


if land acquisition with regard to local costs of government. So I 


feel under these circumstances that Mr. Kohlmeyer is able to bring 
to you some very pertinent information. It particularly has to do 


1 how much money shall be spent for acquisition now or in the 


program of reforestation. 


[ would like to present Mr. Kohlmeyer at this time. I am having 
i committee meeting of my own this morning, but I would be happy, 
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if you have any questions before | bow out in favor of Mr. Ko] 
mever, to answer them. 

Mr. Anprersen. We appreciate your bringing Mr. Kohlmeyer he 
and will be elad to have his statement now. 

Mr. Harvey. 1 want to say—and I am not being extravagant—th 
vou have before you now a man who has lived with the farme: 
Believe me, he knows these problems intimately, and I cannot recor 
mend him too highly in his field. He certainly is well qualified, a 
he enjoys a great amount of respect among the farmers of Indiana. 

Mr. ANpersen. What is your official capacity with Purd 
University, Mr. Kohlmever ¢ 


Mr. Koutmeryer. Extension specialist and research worker. I work 
part time for the extension service and part time for the experiment 


station. 

Mr. Anpersen. Will you give us whatever statement you might 
care tomake. Weare glad to have vou with us. 

Mr. Koutmeyer. Thank you, Mr. Harvey and Mr. Chairman, a1 
ventlemen of the committee. 

(As Congressman Harvey has told you, in the past 20 years 1 hay 
<pent most of my time working in the hill seetion of southern Indian 
holling extension meetings and doing research work. 

I have worked with the farmers in making this land-classificati 
map that Congressman Harvey told you about. I think I was a 
practically every county meeting. That map is not only of souther 
Indiana but of all of Indiana. The map was made by farmers then 
-elves, with no suggestion from the staff members as to how they 


should make it. There is a little smoothing at the COUNTY lines te 
make it fit, but the surprising think to us was the way it did fit fro 
county to county, with each county working independently. That 


hecause topography plays an important part. 

There are about a million and a half acres which the farmers said 
were better suited for forestry than for agriculture. They did not 
Say pub he on private forests. because we did not ask them that ques 
tion, ee In the meet hes they commented that some should be in State 
forests. 

But Witermil eled in there, in the oreel or blue colored land, about 
ialf of that led ay ould be Hh forests, and part in Crops. The blacl 
irea contains so little crop area that there was no basis for pasture o1 
rops. Most ot the | ibe has been eut off. 

We have made some reserarch on land acquisitions, We got hold 
of the options and learned the assessed valuation, how much taxes 
were paid, and here is how it came out: 

In Martin County, 28,000 acres were acquired in 1938, That 
where the naval station isnow. That comprised i) pereent of the land 
area of the county and represe nted 3 percent of the tax base. 

In one es p half the land was purchased. That 50 percent 
represented 21 percent of the tax base. Because of the purchase it 


was possible to abandon roads, abandon schools, reduce relief costs. 


and we studied as closely as we could how much money was actually 
spent in the area, and for every dollar reduction in _ collected 
_— was a SLO reduction in governmental expenses. Actually, that 
eXtra money was put in by the good land in that county and by tax 
pavers of the State and t: ixpayers of the Federal] Government. 





Lis 
Vir. Horan. This was Federal acquisition ¢ 
KouLMEYER. Yes: that was Federal. Here is Martin County 
eht there | indicating on map |. 

Mr. Horan. That is Federal acquisition ‘ 

KouLMEYER. That was not bought by the Forest Service. It 
bought by the Land Policy Section of the ‘J riple A, and I was o1 
of oe It was bought with the intention of leasing it t 

State, but the N AVY came in and used it. 

That was back in the depression time, in the thirties. In 1948 
tarted another study, and we went to a much better county than 

Martin. We went to Orange County. We selected Orange County 
tuse it has less of this bad land than most of this other land 
ound it. Well, here is what we found in that county: 

That, of the total expenditures for local government that 1s, 
ty government and township government, for schools, roads, gen 
administration, relief, and so on—38 percent was paid by local 

Xpavers in property tax and 62 percent was paid by State and Fed 
lids. We have a State-aid program in Indiana for schools and 
for roads, and the State average is about 60 percent local and 40 
ent State. Here that is just the reverse. 


| will give you a few other examples. In one county that is in the 
Forest Service purchase area, Crawford County, we have been having 
e meetings on the school situation. In Crawford County and n 
Per \ County, only Bd percent of the cost of finan ng schools Is raised 
ily. The other 7> percent is in the form ot State be 
Mr. Waitrren. I can appreciate that statement, and we have — 
it the same prob em in my State, the State of inkiiness but | 


onder if that is not traceable back to the tax structure. We have 
een getting away from taxes on land. In my State about the only 
source of income in the local COMMUNITY or COUNTY is the ad valorem 
taxon land. And, vet, with the passage of time, more and more people 

e coming to the belef that that is not the wav to finance all the 

rvices, from a property or ad valorem tax. So, since the local gO*\ 
f ments have no ability or authority under the law to raise taxes 
rom other sources, it means that the local people cannot sup e thei 
own schools: but. through the change in the tax structure, it is har 
dled through a State or larger se tup. 

I raise the question to see if that is not what is happening here . 

Mr. KontMeyer. You are quite right. In our State the State has 
een assuming more and more responsibility through a broader tax 
base for schools and at the present time our schools are financed about 
1) percent by State taxes and 60 percent by local taxes, but in this 
Perry County and Crawford County, it is 25 percent. The incomes 
ive so low in that area that they do not pay much, and it comes from 
| gross income tax and their gross income is also low and it is the 
other areas of the State that are financing it. 

Mr. Wurrren. I do not mean to belabor this point, but I have always 
upported Federal aid to education, with local control. We do the 
same thing in my State, for we have what we call a State equalizing 
fund. My State has the Mississippi Delta, we have the prairie land, 
id we also have some rather thin eroded hill country. We have the 
she ite equalizing fund where each county pays in proportion to its 

bility and then the State allocates the funds back to equalize the 

hool facilities within the various sections. 
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Do you have anything like that? 

Mr. Koutmeyer. Yes, sir; we have exactly that same kind of a law, 
but here is the situation. The population in this hill country and 
the abandoned land is isolated and scattered and the costs are high. 
For example, in this one township in Orange County, it costs $184 a 
child, where in neighboring townships it costs $90. That high cost 
is due to the isolated settlements in the area. 

Well, the thing we found in Orange County in 1948, during good 
times, was that the cost of the land could be paid for by savings 1 
local governmental costs, in about 12 years. In other words, the re 
duction in local governmental expenditures itself would pay for the 
land in 12 years, with the land being given to them without cost. 

Mr. MarsHauy. I am quite aware of what you are talking about, 
Mr. Kohlmeyer. In Minnesota, under the direction of A. B. Wilson, 
a lot of work was done with a similar program to what you have bee: 
talking about in Indiana. Some of these costs to the local govern 
ments in maintaining roads and maintaining schools in isolated areas 
where the income was low was utterly fantastic. 

Mr. Anpversen. That has always been quite a problem for our legis 
latures. 

Mr. Marsuauy. Yes, sir. Some of that area was to the point where 
it was almost entirely financed by State operations because the income 
on the local level was entirely inadequate to cover the expense. If we 
go into any sort of a decline of employment, people can live cheaper 
in these isolated areas than they can elsewhere. If they go back into 
those areas, it is going to be quite a problem so far as financing the 
structure of local government; is it not? 

Mr. Koutmeyer. That is very true. In Indiana we have gone 
through the same experience. During the thirties a lot of this land 
was abandoned and they moved back into the area. I remember that 
in Boone County 4 out of 5 of the persons that sold land were not born 
in the county and had no lands in the county and had been there less 
than 5 years. 

Mr. Larrp. From this discussion, I find that probably we are mov 
ing in the wrong direction in Wisconsin, but we are following a little 
different course on this problem of land ownership and management 
of these lands in the sandyhill country down at Adams and some of 
the other central sections of Wisconsin. We are encouraging private 
industry to take over these lands and to build them up under the 
forest crop program. 

I do not an if you are acquainted with that, but the acreage is 
increasing to a large extent. We have a Statewide property tax which 
is levied in our State of two-tenths of a mill, which raises a consider- 
able amount of money from which we finance the program. We make 
payments in lieu of taxes to the local communities and then private 
industry, when they harvest on these lands, must reimburse the State 
for the money that they have paid out to the local communities. It 
is working out quite well, but the whole emphasis is to get it in the 
hands of private industry. 

Mr. Koutmeyer. We are doing the same thing and we have gone 
through that stage in our State. In 1903 the general assemlby appro- 
pri: ated mone y to buy 2,000 acres of land to establish a demonstration 
forest, with the idea being that farmers would plant these abandoned 
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is. That did not take hold. The forest tax law in our State is 
tlaw, | t like yours, but it is assessed at $1 per acre and the farmers are 
rand | ng a lot of planting of trees in our State, but not on these kinds of 
high nds. When the timber is cut there will be nothing cut for 50 years, 
184 a t back where there is some cropland to go with the farm and some 
| Cost land with it, the farmers will plant trees. 

Mr. Larrp. Our paper indus try in Wisconsin cannot get enough 
good nd to plant trees. Wisconsin pli inted more trees last year than all 
gs the States combined and it was all done by private industry. Maybe 
le re we are going in the wrong direction, but it seems to me and I have 
r th always felt that we were moving in the right direction. We have 

ndreds of thousands of acres in plantations now right in my con 
bout, eressional district. I can drive for miles in plantations that are 
Ison, privately owned. 
be Mr. Kontmeryrer. We do not have it. 
vel Mr. Larrp. I can go from my home 10 miles south and drive for a 
rea ection of about 80 miles and go through paper wood plantations of 

e Fort Edwards & Coosa Paper Co., and the Consolidated Water 
egis Power & Paper Co. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What kind of trees are they planting for that 
hers } irpose ¢ 
‘ome ~ Mr. Lairv. They are planting mostly jack pine in that sandy soil. 
f we Mr. Horan. Jack pine is not very high in paper return, is it? Is 
ape! ot the growth slow / 
inte Mr. Lairp. They can ti ake a cut in 15 years for pulp. They go in 
r thi here and take their first cut in 15 years and then the ‘vy come bac i and 

take another cut about 5 years after that. 
ron Mr. Horan. They do not plant spruce, do they ‘ 
land Mr. Larrp. No, sir; not in that area. They have planted some, but 
that tismostly jack pine. 
bor! I was just wondering about that, because, may be, we are moving in 
less the wrong direction, but everyone up there seems very encouraged 

bout the program and they cannot find enough land. 

OV Mr. Konimeyer. Do you have small tract ownership of 40, 60, 80 
ittle nd 20 acres, with a settler here and one over here ? 
nent Mr. Larrp. There are some settlers over here, yes. 
e of In our State the only land that goes back on the tax rolls in where 
vate the so-called smaller operator goes in and buys a 40 or an 80 acre tract 
the nd goes in and cuts it and lets it go for taxes afterwards, but most 

of the people that are in the business are in the business to stay and 
@ Is they do not let any land go back on the tax rolls. As a matter of 
ich fact, the company for which I worked has been logging for 85 years 
der nd they have never let an acre of land leave them. 
ake Mr. Horan. I would like to know what Dr. Kohlmeyer’s ultimate 
vate objective is with this program that he has discussed with us. Is it 
tate and salvation, or is it the same suggestion that Mr. Merrill was dis- 

It cussing with this committee previously ? 
the 7 Kouutmeyer. I was in here and was able to hear the testimony 
Mr. Merrill and he was talking about something different and 

one trom a different standpoint. 
ro Mr. Horan. Local raw material resources. 
io! Mr. Konumeryer. Yes, sir, and I am not so familiar with that part 
ned of it. I know it is very important, but that is not the phase I have 
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studied. I have studied the phase of the effect on local government 
costs and costs to the taxpayers. I do know there are wood-usi) v 
industries all through that area that provide lots of employment 
peop yle in cities and they are now lnporting lumber from other Stat 
The question 1s, will this p ylanting depression continue / Will the 
keep it up in shape, or will they go to where the timber supply is / 
Mr. non iN. Could I suggest this: In the light of your experie: 
here and this very excellent map which you have pre pared of the Stat 
of Indiana and in consideration of your existing situation and existil 
economy, and particularly local economies, why could we not have 
clearly defined and coordinated program, involving what Mr. Lai: 
has so eloquently discussed, of local, State and private responsibilities 
titted into a pattern that we at the Federal level can understand / 
| do not exactly know where our place is in this particular pictur 
Mr. Kou_tmMeyer. At the present time, in this area, there are about 
200,000 acres in public forests and about half of it is State and halt 





of it Is Kederal. The Lorest Service Is operating in one area of the 
State and the State itself has purchased units elsewhere. They il 
Hot operating in the same territory. There are farmers, also, who ar 


CrOWlINYg quite a lot of timber. 

Mr. Horan. That is the woodlot ? 

Mr. Konumeyer. Yes, sir, that is the woodlot, and they are ex 
ceeding even that owned in the Federal purchased unit and in the 
State purchased unit. Most of it will be private. 

Mr. Horan. That has been my concept, not only of Indiana, bui 
the Ohio Valley and the Midwest and in the Southeast. It is becon 
ing more and more cognizant to me that the Federal responsibility 
primarily the encouraging of woodlot farming in a great many of 
these areas where commercial operations such as Mr. Laird has be« 
discussing Just do not fit into the picture, 

Mr. Anprrsen. Mr. Kohlmeyer, we are glad to have had you before 
us. I think vou have given to the committee much food for thought 

Mr. Konumeyer. Thank you very much. I have enjoyed being 
with vou. 


Turespay, Aprin 21, 1953. 
ForEsT SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


J. WALTER MYERS, JR., EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, FOREST FARM- 
ERS ASSOCIATION COOPERATIVE 

JOHN W. SQUIRES, MANAGER, FORESTRY DEPARTMENT FOR MIS- 
SISSIPPI PRODUCTS, INC. 

ROBERT C. BRENT, JR., ST. JOE PAPER CO., TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 


ao AnprerseNn. Gentlemen, we have before us Mr. J. Walter Myers, 
Jr..and Mr. John W. Squires, who are interested in the forestry prob 
le ms of the country. I believe Mr. Myers will speak first. We will 
be glad to hear from you at this time, Mr. Myers. 

Mr. Myers. Thank you, sir. I have a prepared statement whicl 
I would like to read and there will probably be other details which 
| would like to « over. 
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My name is J. Walter Myers, Jr. I am executive secretary of the 

rest Farmers Association Cooperative of Valdosta, Ga., and I wish 
weak for that organization in support of various forestry items 
ded in the Department of Agriculture’s proposed budget for the 

vear 1954. 

\s general information, the Forest Farmers Association Coopera 
sa voluntary nonprofit organization of timberland owners repre 
ig approximately 4,000 persons owning over 20 million acres of 

est lands in 15 Southern States. The purpose of the Forest Farm 
\ssociation Cooperative is to foster free enterprise in forestry and 
development of southern forests. Representatives of our organi 

ition have appeared before this subcommittee on numerous othe 
sions and we appreciate the op yportunity to be heard once again. 

\s has been the policy of our organiz: ition for the past several years, 
Forest Farmers Association is not seeking to secure ad litional 

nds or increases to the budget as outlined. We do believe, however, 

it certain items, most particularly those concerning forest research, 

e Torest survey, and cooperative forest-fire control, are of primary 

portance and should certainly not be decreased. 

| believe that the budget as it now stands would provide adequate 

funds to mainain the level of last year, particularly with cooperative 
ance which the United States Forest Service is receiving from 
States and private landowners and industry. Incidentally, these 
operative funds made available by the States and private industry 
wners have financed much of the expansion and stepped-up actiy 
forestry activities, not only in the South out all over the Nation, 

During the fiscal vear 1952 the Southern Forest Experiment Station 

the United States Forest Service, with headquarters at New 

Orleans, La.. alone, received cooperative assistance valued by its figures 
$350,000. From the information I have, other stations are receiv 
similar cooperative support. 

Ona countrywide basis the Forest Survey funds for the fiseal veal 

53 were supplemented by States and private industry and land 

owners to the equivalent of S480,000 or 59 percent of the Federal appro 

itions. Much of this cooperative support was for the purpose ot 

tel sifyving the forest survey to meet Increasing State and local needs 
the type of information that such a surve Vv can prov icle. 

On cooperative fire control as provided for the Clarke-McNary Act, 

e Southern States and private agencies and individuals are supple 

‘nting Federal appropriations to an even greater extent. An official 

pokesman for the Association of State Foresters re ported last year 

iat the States are carrying a load equivalent to 72 percent of the bill 

for forest-fire protection, while the Federal Government is paying the 
uvalent of only 28 percent. 

| emphasize these points because they indicate what the local State 

governments and private owners are doing to support these important 

activities. ‘This is as it should be, but it is, indeed, noteworthy and 

gratifying, since it indicates a realization of the necessity for these 
tivities by the local organizations and groups. 

There is one factor, however, that I would like to point out in sueh 

arrangement. This partic Ipation int cooper: itive activities by many 

private individuals and non-Federal organizations is stimulated bj 

e steady and competent participation of the Federal Government. 
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The Forest Farmers Association believes herein lies the need 
continued Federal appropriations. These Federal appropriat 
provide a hard core of permanence which is vital to the continuation of 
these very important activities. It is not inconceivable that for 
reason or another, despite the need for these essential activities 
research, investigation, and fire control, that they might wane in po; 
lar appeal with a consequent drop in cooperative financial assistanc 

Forest research, investigation, and fire control are such a natu 
that they must be maintained with a strong continuity of purpose ; 
almost all of the value and investment are lost. I believe this poi 
rather apparent. Voluntary participation is fine provided it 1s co 
dinated and made effective, and for that reason, speaking for our asso 
ciation I urge that for the sake of our timberland landowners a 
industries, and our Nation’s economy as a whole, that every consice 
tion be given to maintaining Federal appropriations for these essi 
tial forestry activities at their present levels as provided in the budget 
Through their cooperative participation the various non-Federa 
groups are carrying more and more of their share of the load, but it is 
still imperative that the Federal Government maintain its support, if 
the continuity of purpose is to be maintained. 

There is one other smaller item that I would like to speak in support 
of. That is the item of “General forestry assistance. 

It isa relatively small item financially. For the fiscal year 1953, this 
item received $154,700. A cut of $25,000 is proposed under this iten 
for the fiscal year 1954 which would reduce it to $129,700. 

As I understand it these funds make possible the work carried on }\ 
highly trained technicians, who have done much to make availal 
advice, assistance, and counsel to landowners seeking to set up pernia 
nent operations and go into tree farming on an extensive and intensiv 
scale. 

Results from these expenditures have been outstanding, consideri: 
the amount of money involved in appropriations. Fi ‘ankly, our asso 
ciation feels that it would be a serious mistake to cut this appropria 
tion, and we recommend that it be left the same as in the fiscal yea 
1953. 

In conclusion, the budget, as it proposes to provide for Federal 
forestry activities seems to our association to be a fair one, under pres- 
ent circumstances. We do not advocate any major increases over t! 
fiscal year 1953, but we would like to go on record as being steungls 
op yposed to any reductions, since the Forest Farmers Association feels 
this isa minimum budget. Asit stands this budget will have to be, and 
rightly so, supplemented by non-Federal cooperative funds, in orde 
for these important forestry activities to achieve the results most local 
communities and organizations and individuals would like to see 
accomplished. We strongly urge the committee to help keep the hard 
core of Federal support, which is in our opinion so necessary, by en 
dorsing the forestry items at their present budget level, with the excep 
tion of the “General forestry assistance” item, which we would like to 
see restored. 

I appreciate the committee’s time and the opportunity to present 
this statement for the Forest Farmers Association Cooperative. 

Mr. Anpersen. We are glad to have heard from you, Mr. Myers. 
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eq f \ir. Myers. I would like to say just one more thing, Mr. Andersen, 
lat onnection with this statement I have made, before introducing Mr. 
Hon of Squires. 
oO} | want to emphasize one point in my statement, if I may. We feel 
Hie it this is a fair budget, under present circumstances; however, we do 
po el at the same time that it is a minimum budget and the landowners 
ta the industries in the South are going to have to continue their 
aut operative participation, financially, and with land and personnel to 
Os ntain the type of forestry activity that we would like to keep up 
pit the South. It will be essential not only just in the South, but all 
er r the Nation for non-Federal groups to supplement this Federal 
as dget in order to assure the increased production of timber and the 
Sa development of this vital natural resource in the shortest possible 
de eth of time. The local areas realize this stepped-up activity, which 
ess possible through cooperative assistance, is essential if they are to 
idget iintain the type progress and growth in forestry and industrial 
le evelopment they desire. This is particularly true in the South, 
it it ecause we have fast-growing timber and I believe we will be looking 
rt, if ore and more to that area for a large portion of our wood, and 
o a greater, or lesser extent, it is certainly true of the Lake States, 
pport the west coast and the rest of the country. I do not think there is any 
juestion in my mind of our association that fire control is an extremely 
bt portant activity. The States have demonstrated their willingness 
ti to bear a greater share of the load on that. 
Mr. Warrren. Could I interrupt here a moment, Mr. Myers? 
O1 I have seen the report of the Southern Forestry Station at New 
la Orleans and it shows wonderful cooperation on the part of industry 
rl ind farmers and other land owners in trying to meet this forestry 
ns roblem. I wonder if it would be permissible to include in the record 
ere the figures on that. 
ering Do you have those figures yourself, Mr. Myers? 
asso Mr. Myers. No, sir; I do not. 
pl Mr. Wuirren. I have the report and I can easily get it from that. 
yeal | think it opens up or clearly demonstrates the way we are going to 
ive to meet many problems in the future. The people in the South 
ler ive come to recognize that and are doing their part. 
pres Mr. ANpreRSEN. We will insert the report at this point. 
rt (The material referred to is as follows:) 
ny 
Read ry-Seconpn ANNUAL Report, 1952, SouTHERN FOREST EXPERIMENT STATION 
Tee 
al ; INTRODUCTION 
rae 
loca ing 1952 the Southern Forest Experiment Station obtained cooperative 
sistance having a monetary value of over $350,000. The greater part of this 
_— stance came from State and private sources in support of research projects 
a f mutual interest. With this aid, the station was able to continue or strengthen 
re] ist going research work, expand the forest survey, and inaugurate some long 
ce} ayed fundamental studies in soils, genetics, and forest influences. 
el he forest survey alone will receive during the current fiscal year $139,000 
wu rth of cooperative assistance from the States and private industry. In 
bara, the support of the State department of conservation, the pulp and 
sent per industry, and the Alabama Forest Products Association will make it 
sible to complete field work on the reinventory of the State in March 1953. 
7 s is 2 full years earlier than would have been possible with the station’s 
e 


irces alone. In Louisiana, State and private agencies provided men and 
oney to start a resurvey of the State in 1952, 3 years ahead of schedule. Air 
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om the Texas ) t Service will make it possible to move the starting d 
field work in that State from 1957 to early 1953 
Mariann: ‘ the new Chipola Experimental Forest is now in f 
ition. Financed jointly by the station and the Florida Board of Forest; 
pola was set up to find ways of converting to produc tive stands the se) 
rests on the deep sand sites of west Florida 
ng-term agree! t with several lumber companies in Arkansas has | 
1 funds for ; n\ ation of soil variables correlated with the heig 
h of trees in southet Arkansas. A forest soil specialist, Dr. Earl] Stor 
I] Univer \ ‘ employed during the summer of 1952 to make 
P the forest roblems of the area and to outline studies air 
tion rh ing problem analysis will be published early in 19 
intensive researc! \ start in June of that vear The effects of prescril 
ling, hardwood removal, and wet-weather logging upon soil productivity w 
special attentior 
Texas, in cooperation with Stephen F. Austin College and the Tey 
forests, the station has begun a study of the effects of fire on hardwi 
soil movement, pine stocking, and infiltration capacity in the roll 
At the Waterways Experiment Station, Vicksburg, Miss., the southe 
station has continued to cooperate with the Corps of Engineers on a compre 
hensive program of fundamental research in the field of soil-water-cover re 
tionships. The results of this work show promise of having wide applicat 
n forestry and flood prevention 
In 1952 the Louisiana Legislature approved a special appropriation 
strengthen research at the station’s Alexandria branch, especially in the dire 
seeding of pine When reduced appropriations and inflation threatened 
station's research on the management of longleaf pine in south Alabama a 
nerth Florida, several timberland owners and processors provided cooperat 
funds to keep the work going at the former level 
Genetics studies were started in southern Arkansas in 1952 with funds ma 
Vailable under a long-term cooperative agreement with the Crossett Lumb: 
A major objective is to develop strains of fast-growing. high-quality, px. 
tant, and otherwise superior trees adapted to southern Arkansas and adj 
areas \. J. Hodges Industries, Inc., also entered into cooperative agi 
ments with the sonthern station and other agencies to facilitate genetics 
search at Hodges’ experimental forest near Many, La 
An outstanding exan ple of ooperation l esearch is the regionwide stud 
‘aphic races of southern pines, the installation of which was largely co 
| during 1952. This study is sponsored by the Committee on Southe 
Forest Tree Improvement The southern station had primary responsibility f 
planning and correlation The study involves 300 private, State. and Feder 
cooperators in 16 States; stock will be produced in 19 nurseries and outplantes 
at 65 locations. There are no reliable estimates of the total cost, but it 
probably the largest and most comprehensive project of its kind ever carries 
mtin the world. It conld not have been undertaken without strong cooperatior 
The foregoing examples could be multiplied, but they will suftice to illustrate 
the cooperation the station is currently receiving from State and private sources 
Nonrecurrent outlays—largely cash and manpower—for cooperation with the 
station on projects of mutual interest have increased over 15-fold in the last 
> years. This substantial increase is due in part to the station's efforts 
stimulate greater local interest in and support for forest and range researc! 
in line with Forest Service policy and instructions from Congress It also 
reflects an increasing nationwide recognition of the advantages of cooperatio! 
\ decade ago, for the Nation as a whole, only about a fourth of the no! 
Federal outlays for forest and range research were for cooperative projects 
Today over half of the much greater non-Federal expenditures are for researc! 
carried on in direct cooperation or close coordination with that of the Unites 
States Forest Service. In the South, over 75 percent of the non-Federal outlay 
are for cooperative research, and the trend is for greater rather than les 
ooperation between the Federal Government and State and private organizatior 
otal non-Federal expenditures for forest and range research, cooperativ: 
and otherwise, are also on the increase. Here again, the South is making a bi 
for leadership. For the 3-year period 1949-52, non-Federal outlays for forest 
and range-management research in the South increased 55 percent, as compared 
with an increase of 37 percent for the Nation as a whole. These figures ars 
hased on expenditures for salaries and operating expenses, and do not includ 
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substantial investments in land and permanent improvements at 
stallations. 
In the aggregate, cooperative aid received by the southern statior 
e than compensated for recent reductious in Federal appropriations and the 
ts of inflation However, not all areas and lines of work fared equally 
\ number of the station’s research centers, serving important timbe1 
ducing areas, are currently functioning on a bare maintenance basis for lack 
perating funds And in certain important lines of work, such as research 
west influences and tree physiology, there is little likelihood of industria 
terest or support Such research seems destined to remain largely a Federa 
sponsibility, with little hope of financial assistance from private sources 
\t this stage in our expanding cooperative program, it would also be apropri 
to introduce a word of caution regarding the future Forestry i long 
proposition, and accordingly most research in this field must be long-term 
haracter. Forest research cannot be started up one year and dropped the 
without prohibitive sacrifice of time, investment, and results. To be really 
ctive, it must have continuity, with each study sustained without interrup 
for the entire period required to produce conclusive results Che possiblity 
ips and downs in cooperative aid is an ever-present danger which must be 
gnized and guarded against 
Another point which should be considered in connection with cooperative re 
rch is the importance of maintaining at the southern station an adequate 
re of competent researchers ready and able to take full advantage of oppor 
nities for joint action with the States and private industry ur recent expe 
ence in expanding the Forest Survey is a good example of how a nucleus of 
perienced technicians can train new personnel, plan, organize, and efficient] 
irry out a major research job on short notice In this case, the number of 
d crews was increased from 2 to a high of over 25 in a few months, with work 
ng on simultaneously in 8 States. The speedup was accomplished without 
ling a single technical man to the Forest Survey overhead organization, and 
th no sacrifice in accuracy of results. The regionwide cooperative seed-source 
dy was similarly planned and coordinated with no increase in station pet 
nel 
As indicated above, there are certain dangers in financing the needed expan 
sion of the station’s research program lk: ‘ly with cooperative funds. How 
ever, on the basis of the station’s experience to date, it appears that the ad 
ntages far outweigh the disadvantages, most of which can be overcome with 
reful planning, long-term agreements, and maintenance of an adequate Federal 
se. We interpret the progress made in this direction during the year as a 
rong and healthy trend away from too much dependence on the Federal Gov 
ernment and toward greater participation and financial support by the local 
ndustries, the States, and other agencies which stand to benefit most from the 
esults of cooperative research 
Next year we shall continue to work aggressively for greater cooperation and 
r stronger support for forest and range research at the southern station, the 
rest schools, and State experiment stations in our territory Research must 
e strengthened, through cooperation or otherwise, to provide answers to current 
blems and the new problems sure to arise as forest and range management 
come more and more intensive and widespread throughout the South 


Mr. Myers. Mr. Squires, I think, may tell you a little more about 

at later, but we had a terrible situation throughout the whole South 
ist year and it was a serious thing that resulted in a tremendous 
mount of loss, and I believe that it is voing to be necessary for the 
States and the Forest Service working together, and landowners, ete 
to reevaluate the fire-control program in its entirely. However, last 
year Was an emergency situation and I realize funds cannot be ap 
ropriated in anticipation of every emergency situation, but at the 
ame time we believe there should be a fire-control program that is 
uitable to meet what we would deem the maximum normal situation 
not an unusual emergency, because we could not afford to maintain 
that type of setup, Our association feels that it would be most highly 
lesirable for the Federal appropriations for cooperative fire control 
e maintained at least, at the same level as last year. 
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We believe that forest research has paid off in dollars and cents fa 
beyond what has been invested in it. Our association is planning this 
year to work more closely with the stations. There are a number of 
companies that would like to put up money toward forest research and 
they do not know exactly where to put it. We are hoping to condu 
a series of meetings with the landowners and with the various United 
States experiment stations to try to work it out so private financing 

‘all be sec ‘ured for more researc h projects th: at the iF indowne rs woul l 
like to see undertaken. 

Mr. Wuirren. In that regard, I know we have had to be rathe: 
tight in the expansion of research programs, but we have added a few 
local research units and made them absorb the work to the point where 
we have stretched it rather thin. Several have reported to me thiat 
it is stretched so thin now that actu: ally the coope ration you can Let 
and the money that many companies will provide, cannot be properly 
used, due to the very thin support of the Federal setup. 

What is the story in that regard ¢ 

Mr. Myers. Well, this is one point on that: It takes quite a long 
time to train a forestry scientist—a man who is really capable of doing 

research on the level that will give results that will be of maximum 
value. Those men, I think, are best placed in the Federal service be 
cause then they are available to all landowners and industry, and you 
need men with considerable education who can command quite a high 
salary. 

The Forest Service in one activity alone, for instance, the survey, 
which is a part of researc ‘h, recently expanded the number of crews, 
I think it was, from 2 or 3 to 25 for work in various Southern States 
like Louisiana, Texas, and quite likely, Mississippi—I am not positive 
on that point—without any increase in United States Forest Service 
overhead personnel. These highly trained Federal researchers took 
the men from the States and industry and trained them in training 
sessions and then those men who were not specialists so far as research 
is concerned, were sent out to collect the research data. However, 
there is a limit to how far we can stretch the supervision of these top 
level, highly trained forestry scientists. We have just about reached 
the point now where these men are at the limit of their capacity, even 
with this supplementation. 

We do not want to ask for more Federal money. We do not think 
it is wise at this time, even though there may be a need. I think one 
could, in some thinking, justify increases, but, possibly, this year we 
would like to see it go along as it is without any mi: yor increases, 

Mr. Wurrren. You keep talking about the budget, Mr. Myers 
What budget do you mean? The original budget, or the revised fig 
ures that were sent out recently? What budget have you folks had 
before you ? 

Mr. Myers. The revised budget was what I had in mind. As I saw 
it and studied it, there were not too many revisions in the forestry 
items, or major cuts or reductions that we thought would be of an 
extremely serious nature. There were some minor cuts, and it is 
quite likely that this year they will not result in any serious loss, but 
we are most anxious to see fire control and research and the forest 
survey kept at their same level as last year. if possible. 

Thank you, gentlemen. Mr. Squires will be next to testify. 

Mr. Anpersen. Proceed, Mr. Squires. 
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Mr. Squires. My name is John W. Squires. I am manager of the 
forestry department for Mississippi Products, Inc., at Jackson, Miss., 
. subsidiary of Sears, Roebuck & Co. We manufacture veneer panels, 
furniture, and cabinets for radios, televisions, and sewing machines. 
Our company now purchases most of the wood we use, but we are try- 

¢ to handle our gradually increasing acreage of timberlands so that 
they will eventually grow much of the higher grade hardwood saw- 
timber or veneer stock that we need. Such material used to be plenti- 
ful in Mississippi—the delta river bottom and the shady slopes of roll- 
¢, north Mississippi for many years seemed to be an inexhaustible 

eserve. 

The last 15 years, however, have seen a noticeable decrease in volume 

nd quality of large hardwood sawtimber in Mississippi; 1 out of 4 

irdwood trees is now a worthless cull, and 2 out of the remaining 3 

iwtimber trees yield only the lower grades of lumber and are hardly 

uitable for cabinet stock. Past industrial use, coupled with general 
enorance of how hardwood stands should be treated, is largely respon- 
sible for this situation. 

Little research in hardwood silviculture is being conducted in Mis- 

sippi or neighboring States, except for the modest program of the 
Southern Forest Experiment Station at two research centers; its Delta 
ranch at Stoneville, Miss., works on bottomland hardwoods, and its 
lallahatchie branch at Oxford, Miss., works on upland hardwoods. 
In the past few years, these two centers have published invaluable 

ndings on bottomland hardwood management, cottonwood planting, 
ipland hardwood planting, timber stand improvement, and utiliza- 
tion of weed-tree species. Unfortunately, during the last 5 years the 
effective purchasing power of their research appropriation has dwin- 
iled through inflation, gradual attrition, and direct reductions. Now 
each is on the verge of having to reduce their staff because of lack of 

inds. 
The additional forestry facts that they could provide (if properly 
umnced) are badly needed if nonagricultural bottomlands and up- 
inds are to contribute their share to the economy of the United 
States. Indeed, unless we learn to manage and process our native 
ardwood stands more efficiently, our furniture of the future will 
ontain more and more foreign woods. 

lo forestall this, we need to know cheaper and more effective ways 

f reproducing our existing stands, of ridding them of weed trees, 

f improving the quality of our growing stock by genetic or silvicul- 
tural means. We need to learn to predict the effect on hardwood 
srowth of such variables as soil and water conditions, growing space 
ivailable to individual trees, and their size-class distribution. We 
eed to learn how to combat more effectively the known enemies of 
hardwoods—fire, insects, and disease. Concentrated study of de- 

rable species such as cow oak, cherry-bark oak, sweetgum, cotton- 
vood, ash, yellow-poplar, walnut, and cherry may lead to increasing 
their prevalence, either artificially or by helping Nature out. 

—— with studies aimed at growing and fostering new supplies 
‘ft quality hardwood should be studies aimed at better utilization of 
the hardwood stands we are now harvesting. Two lines of attack give 
promise of allowing us to get more out of existing stands and to thus 

stpone their exhaustion. Considerable progress has been made 
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along each line, but much more is possible. First, we need to learn t 
more efliciently convert individual high-quality trees into the max 
mum quantity of high-grade products possible. This calls for studies 
of alternative patterns for subdividing a tree in logs, studies of al 
ternative sawing and veneering tec hniques to minimize waste, and 
studies of alternative methods of seasoning to minimize degrade. 
Second, we need to develop profitable tec hniques for converting waste 
products and low-grade material into new uses or into products which 
now require higher-quality material. Such products as hardwood 
molasses and treated hardwood fence posts illustrate the two phases 
of this second line of attack. In effect, additional discoveries of this 
sort may enable us to weed our high-quality stands at a profit instead 
of an outlay. 

It is my feeling that hardwood research projects such as I have 
outlined are vital to the country as a whole, and not just to my com 
pany. though we are trying to do our share. The Nation can ill 
afford to see highgrade hardwood sawtimber stands replaced by poo: 
fuelwood stands—a trend which an adequate Forest Service research 
appropriation can reverse. A small increase in this appropriatio1 
allocated to the Delta and Tallahatchie research centers may make the 
difference between growing the hardwood we will need in the future 
and having to import it from the tropics at considerable expense. 

For better utilization, in order to get more from the good trees 
and the poor trees, we must depend very largely upon the Forest 
Products Laboratory and the Forest Utilization Service. Only 
through intensified research can the South move more rapidly toward 
completely integrated operations in which ultimately all of the wood 
volume in any tree finds a profitable use. Yet since 1947 funds avail- 
able for these utilization activities have been reduced over 20 percent. 
A reasonable increase for forest products investigations appears to 
us to be amply jus stified. 

As for the forest survey, our company is in the same position as 
other forest-products industries and timber growers in the South. 
We depend upon the forest survey for basic timber resource informa- 
tion to plan both our present and our future operations. We need to 
know the timber inventory, the growth on this resource, and the drain 
upon it, so we know where we are headed. 

We have become concerned about the slowing down of this forest 
survey work done by the Forest Service. Mississippi was the first 
State resurveyed following World War II. Provision was made by 
the Congress in 1949 to increase the authorization for the Forest Sur- 
vey to the point that each State in the South could be resurveyed every 
7 years. Appropriations have never been much more than half of the 
authorization. Because of increasing costs due to salary increases and 
inflation, however, and because the 80th Congress reduced appropria- 
tions about one-fourth, the forest survey in our part of the South 
had been gradually slowed down until it is now on a 17- or 18- 
year cycle. That is, it will be 1960 before the survey would get back 
to Mississippi when we need and should have another resurvey this 
vear or by 1954 at the latest. Timber conditions change rapidly in 
the South and a resurvey cycle of 7 years is none too short to keep us 
supplied with the facts we need. 
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Our sister States, Alabama and Louisiana, have given the forest 

rvey a great deal of cooperation recently in recognition of this 

tuation, and it begins to look as if the resurvey would get back to 

Mississippi some time in 1956. While this is not as soon as we hoped, 

s not too far off schedule. What we want—having gotten the sur- 

ey approximately back on schedule—is funds to keep the survey on 

hedule. This, it is estimated, will require almost doubling present 
ppropriations. 

Economy is necessary—that we are in favor of—but to reduce the 

ppropriations for forest survey and research would be false economy 
for the resulting lack of knowledge would prevent industry from 
planing intelligently for the future, and would deny them the know- 
how which only Federal forest research has proved able to develop. 
{nd it is not the need of industry alone—a strong Nation will need 
ample timber supplies and knowledge of their location, amount, and 
the relative balance between growth and use. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I might say, Mr. Squires, that the revised budget 
does not decrease in any way these two items that you have just called 
to our attention. 

Mr. Squires. No, sir; I understood that. 

Mr. Horan. How long does it take to grow a commercial size hard- 
wood ¢ 

Mr. Squtres. Well, we are finding out that you can grow those good 
bottomland hardwoods about as fast as you can pine down there. 

Mr. Horan. That is about 30 years, then ¢ 

Mr. Squires. In 35 years you can have a pretty good gum or poplar 
tree that you can use. 

Mr. Horan. Thank you. 

Mr. Wuirren. Cottonwood is also a hardwood, to my surprise. 

Mr. Squires. Cottonwood and willow. 

Mr. Wurrren. I want to say we are glad to have Mr. Squires here. 
He has been quite a help to our State along forestry lines, and we think 
things are looking up. I think it is kind of informative to this sub- 
committee to find out how fast many things will grow in Mississippi. 

Mr. Squires, we are glad to have you. 

Mr. Squires. Thank you. I believe that is all I have gentlemen. 
| very greatly apreciate the time you have given me. 

Mr. Anprersen. Thank you, Mr. Squires. 

Mr. Myers, would you like anyone else to testify at this time / 

Mr. Myers. I have two guests who wanted to sit in and hear the 
testimony, but they will both testify before the committee at a later 
hour. 

They are Mr. Frank Heyward, Jr., of the Gaylord Container Corp., 
Bogalusa, La.,and Mr. Robert C. Brent, Jr., St. Joe Paper Co., Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We will be glad to hear either of them at this time. 

Mr. Myers. I think Mr. Brent perhaps is ready to present his 
testimony. 

Mr. ANorrsen. All right, we will now hear from Mr. Robert C. 
brent, Jr., of the St. Joe Paper Co., Tallahassee, Fla. 

Mr. Brent. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a prepared state- 
nent which I would like to read to the committee. 

[am R. C. Brent, Jr., vice president of the St. Joe Paper Co., and 
manager of its Woodlands division. I am a member of the Florida 
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Board of Forestry. I appear today in behalf of forest research in 
west Florida. 

There are about 10 million acres of sandhills in the southeastern 
part of the United States carrying a growth of scrub oaks and wire 
grass. These oaks are small, crooked, and are little used even for fuel. 
Wire grass has almost no grazing value. In short, this vast acreage 
produc es almost no income. 

Many of us are convinced that forest research can find ways to co1 
vert this scrub-covered land to productive use and we Floridians are 
willing to share its obligation. Florida has a competent State for- 
estry organization, but is not experienced in research. The United 
States Forest Service has trained research personnel, has the know 
how, and should be able to work out the problems faster. We asked 
the Southern Forest Experiment Station if it would conduct sand- 
hills research—F lorida to put up $20,000 a year if the Forest Service 
would match or supplement it. Offers of help didn’t stop there. 
Forest industry in Florida, realizing the importance of the job, offered 
their land and equipment to help conduct these investigations. 

Last year the Forest Service met this challenge and established the 
Chipola Experimental Forest on lands owned by the International 
Paper Co. and Hardaway Contracting Co. A practical research pro- 
gram has been started. State and private contribution is making it 
possible to obtain eo $2.50 worth of research for every Federal] 
dollar spent. Last year, by diverting funds from other southern sta- 

tion branches, the For ar Service was able to match the Florida $20,000. 
This diversion can’t continue. Additional Federal funds are neces- 
sary to maintain this needed research. 

Already important usable information has been obtained. Prelimi- 
nary work shows that if the root systems of wire grass and scrub oak 
are eliminated, sufficient moisture and nutrients are available for pine 
growth. Important study comparing pine survival and growth with 
different amounts of competition removal is well under way. Inter 
national Paper Co.and Hardaway Contracting Co. are providing bull 
dozers, choppers, and plows to help the research foresters conduct this 
study. This summer the St. Joe Paper Co. will provide the use of 
a heavy tractor root rake to assist in this work. 

Chemicals for killing scrub oak and wire grass are being tested. 
Some are proving to be very effective. Import: int test pl: intings are 
now established, comparing different species, dierent sources of seed. 
season of planting, planting stock, mulches, fertilizers, and land 
preparation. Last summer the South had one of its worst droughts, 
yet three of the pine species planted made excellent survival. 

In less than 16 months this research program has started to pay off, 
but more research is needed before the problems are licked. Intensive 
soil moisture studies and their relation to pine growth are necessary. 
This work will be started this summer. Work in forest genetics is 
needed to find selected strains of trees best suited to these poor sites. 
An active, worthwhile forest research program is under way. 

We regard this as a local problem; however, the fact should not be 
overlooked that Florida has less than one-third of the poor type of 
land we are talking about. The results of these Florida studies will 
be applicable to millions of acres of similar land in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama. 
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The Florida Legislature is now in session. We can assure you that 
Florida will put up their half for the coming biennium. I hope the 
Federal Government will do likewise. 

[ would also like to say a few words in behalf of southern forest 

irvey. 

ur industry needs to know the timber resource situation, how fast 

s growing and how fast it is being used so that we may make intelli- 
cent plans for the future. Unlike the sawmill there is no such thing 

a small paper mill. Every paper mill represents a tremendous in- 
vestment, not only in plant, but in lands and organization. Changes 

nnot be made. We are convinced forest survey can help us plan 

ead and help us to maintain stable, productive communities. 

a in forest research is one of the necessary investments 

it the Federal Government and the State of Florida can make. 
| enjoyed the opportunity to appear before you today. 

[ might say that I am no forester. I went to the University of 
Pennsylvania and took finance and one thing and another, but I think 
| have managed more land than any person in Florida. We have 
managed something over 800,000 acres, of which I am in charge, and 

om year’s time that the Chipola Experiment Station has worked 

‘there, they have shown us more information on the use of poor 
ee than we have been able to get in 20 years of management on our 
own property. As a result of the information which we have ob- 
tained, we have started a project of clearing about 6,000 acres of scrub 
oak land ourselves and are putting $20 to $25 an acre in 75-cent-acre 
land on the basis of what these folks have been able to find out, which 
we could not do by ourselves. We do not have that type of employee. 
| think it is a very worthwhile project and I think that the Federal 
Government should participate in it, because it affects more than just 
the State of Florida. It affects a good many Southern States and it 
vill be applicable to other States as well where they have scrub land 
and scrub growth to contend with. 

Mr. Wuirren. You will recall that that is the station which this 
committee provided for several years ago, they have worked out an 
arrangement whereby there will be full cooperation with the land- 
owners in financing the work of the station. It strikes me that that 
is the approach we should have to this whole question of forestry ex- 
periment station units. So long as the Federal Government pays the 
full cost, everyone wants one. 

Mr. Brent. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. It is hard for the committee to determine where 
they are really needed and where they are not. But if the local people 
put up their share, that is a fairly good test of whether it is needed. 

Mr. Anpersen. If the local people are not sufficiently interested to 
either match, or more than match, the Federal contribution, the prob- 
lem cannot be too serious. 

Mr. Brent. The Florida Legislature, both the Senate and the 
House, has already reported out an appropriation bill and an item is 
in there for the matching funds, and the property involved is given 
to the United States on a 99-year lease, for nothing, for experimental 
work, and it covers several thousand acres on which the companies are 
yearly paying taxes. 
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I certainly hope the committee sees fit to give this experimental work 
your blessing. 

Mr. ANbersen. Thank you, Mr. Brent. We are very glad to have 
had your statement. 


~o 


Tuerspay, Aprin 21, 1953. 
Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


GEORGE DUTHIE, FORESTER, AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. ANDERSEN. The committee will come to order. 

We are pleased to have before the committee Mr. George Duthie of 
the American Forestry Association. 

Mr. Duthie, will you give us a little background about yourself ? 

Mr. Durum. My name is George Duthie. I am forester for the 
American Forestry Association. 

Mr. ANnpersEN. Where are your headquarters? 

Mr. Durnin. My headquarters are in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. ANpERsEN. Will you proceed, please / 

Mr. Dornier. I have two short statements which I would like to 
present for the information of the committee. 

The American Forestry Association, which I represent, is a non 
profit and nonpolitical organization which over a period of 78 years 
has worked for the advancement of intelligent management and use 
of the country’s forests and the related natural resources of soil, water, 
wildlife, and scenic and recreational values. The association was on¢ 
of the prime instigators of the movement which culminated in the 
establishment of our great system of national forests. Through the 
years it has concerned itself about the measure of protection given 
those forests, the quality of their management, and anything that 
endangers their effectiveness in serving the public interest. A large 
proportion of its members are users of the national forests. Each 
year many of its members ride the wilderness areas or otherwise 
resort to the forests for recreation. 

The American Forestry Association has become very much con 
cerned about conditions that now exist in the recreation areas on the 
national forests. Overcrowded, unkept, and unsanitary campgrounds, 
inadequate toilet facilities, and dangerous horse and foot trails greet 
millions of people who go to the national forests for recreation. These 
public-forest recreation areas which are supposed to perform an im 
portant function by imparting new vigor and health to a large cross 
section of the American public may become in fact a positive menace 
to its health and safety. Overcrowded campgrounds lead to over 
crowded toilet facilities and unsanitary practices. Lack of prope 
drainage of the sites allows surface runoff to contaminate the drink 
ing water. Infrequent policing of the camps results in overflowing 
garbage pits and the scattering of rubbish and garbage about the 
camps. Overcrowding of the protected campfire places induces the 
building of campfires in unprotected and dangerous places. Through 
lack of adequate maintenance and repair, the horse trails have washed 





out in places, exposing steep and slippery surfaces where an unwary 
rider or hiker by a misstep may be plunged hundreds of feet down 
the mountainside, or loosened boulders on zigzag sections of trail may 
be dislodged and go crashing down on people traveling the lower 
levels. In other places lack of proper drainage creates quagmires 
where saddle horses flounder to their bellies in a mixture of muck 
ind sharp traprock or in quicksands. Unmarked trails cause people 
to get lost. These are not isolated situations. They describe condi- 
tions that, through lack of funds for the proper management, are 
becoming the rule rather than the exception. 

Outdoor recreation is an essential part of the American way of 
life. The use of the national-forest recreation areas cannot be regu- 

ited to the standard of management which is possible under the 
ippropriations provided for this work in recent years. The problem 
cannot be solved by restricting or prohibiting this use. The solution 
es In more adequate appropr ; itions. 

The appropriation should be large enough to make possible the 
employment of sufficient pe ‘rsonnel to adequately police those areas 
nd keep them clean and sanitary. It should provide for the con- 
truction of additional new improvements and the repair of those 
ready constructed on a standard sufficient to safeguard the health 
ind safety of the current number of users. Present expenditures for 
this purpose fall short of maintaining that standard. 

Another resource of the national forests closely linked to recreation 
s the wildlife. A few years ago the Forest Service employed espe 

ally qualified men to constantly study the biological balance of 
ature in the forests and the incidence of malnutrition and disease, 
overstocking, understocking, and similar problems relating to the 
animal, bird, and fish populations. Much of the wildlife research 
ind management work was discontinued during the war. The Ameri 
an Forestry Association believes the time has come to restore this 
vork. Increased hunting and fishing since the close of the war has 
ntensified the need to keep fully informed about the conditions of 

wildlife habitats and populations and to detect or forestall disease 
epidemics or other upsets in the balance of nature. 

Impelled by the situations above described, many conservation and 
recreation organizations throughout the country are proposing legis- 
ition by the present Congress which would provide the required funds 
by earmarking a percentage of the national-forest receipts for the pur- 
ee The American Forestry Association does not favor in principle 

‘financing of governmental activities without budgetary review by 
hi \is committee. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Duthie, I am glad to hear you say that. That 
sexactly my viewpoint. If this is a necessary appropriation, I agree 
vith you that we should do something on it. It should go through 
he regular committee so that we can scrutinize it each year. 

Mr. Durnie. That is exactly the way we feel. 

On two occasions its board of directors has gone on record op posing 
bills which would earmark receipts for this purpose. At a recent 
meeting, however, the matter was discussed again, and it was decided 
that the situation in the forests has become so bad that it will have to 
met realistically and that the association shotuu act in concert with 
other conservation and recreational agencies to secure the allotment of 
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funds by any practical means. The association still believes the best 
way to finance Government administrative work is by direct appro 
priations, and it therefore urges that this committee take action to ade 
quately finance this recreation and wildlife work through the regula 
appropriations. 

Mr. Anpersen. I might say, Mr. Duthie, I believe there is consider- 
able sentiment in this subeommittee to do something to cure this recr« 
ational situation in our national forests. 

Mr. Durum. I am glad to hear that. 

I took a trip last summer myself on one of those trail-rider expedi 
tions, and there were places where I held my breath. I was respon- 
sible for the party, and we had 32 riders. We had about 50 peopl 
in the party altogether. 

Mr. Horan. Where did you go? 

Mr. Duruie. It was in the central area of Colorado. There were 
places where there were mires of muck and rock, and some of our 
riders were not experienced riders. I was really terrified at the dange1 
of accidents and the difficulty of getting them out of there if they 
got hurt. 

Mr. Anpersen. I do feel it is important for this subcommittee t 
consider providing sufficient funds to improve the sanitary conditions 
in our national forests so that millions of people in this Nation car 
go into the forest for recreation from time to time without creating 
hazards to the health of other people. I say that without having 
any such area in my particular part of southwestern Minnesota. 

Mr. Durum. You have some very fine recreational areas up in the 
Superior National Forest. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Durum. We have canoe riders, and two parties go through 
there every summer. 

Mr. ANprersen. We are proud of the fact that the only real wilder 
ness area in the U nited States today lies to the north of Mr. Marshall’s 
district. It is not in your district, Mr. Marshall, but it is closer to 
your area than to mine. 

Mr. Horan. That is in John Blatnick’s district. 

Mr. Marsnati. I have the Chippewa National Forest in the 
northern part of my district, and it extends over into two other 
districts. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Duthie, have you concluded ¢ 

Mr. Durnuiz. No; I have another item that we are interested in, 
and which I should like to present. 

Mr. Hunter. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Hunter. 





AMOUNT REQUIRED FOR OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF EXISTING 
RECREATIONAL AREAS 


Mr. Hunter. Has your association any estimates as to the amount 
that would be required for the operation and maintenance of existing 
recreational areas ? 

Mr. Duruir. We have no overall specific information on which to 
base those estimates, but we have discussed the matter with the field- 
men of the Forest Service and I know that the fieldmen are alive t« 
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ie situation, and they have made estimates of their needs. I pre- 

me they have been submitted to you. 

Mr. Hunrer. That is correct. The Forest Service has made some 
stimates. I just wondered if you had any figures that would add 
o the total sum of knowledge before the committee. 

Mr. Dururm. No; we would not have the opportunity to see all of 
he picture in all parts of the country. Although we utilize it and 

e acquainted with the situation in general the specific costs and the 
ost of building certain improvements would be beyond our knowledge. 

Mr. Hunrer. I asked the Forest Service for some figures, because 
[ am vitally interested in this matter and because I feel that the 

reational facilities and equipment needs of that nature have been 
adly neglected. The Forest Service estimated that the annual require- 

ents for the operation and maintenance of existing recreational 
ireas and facilities would be approximately $2,268,000, and that addi- 

onal capital investments needed for recreational areas and im- 

rovements and facilities would be approximately $24,304,000. 

Now, my understanding is that the amount in the budget estimate 
s SS90.000., 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes; $890,000. 

Mr. Hunrer. Of course, we are in no position to appropriate these 
otals, but I am personally hoping that we can do something in 
iddition to what is included in the present budget estimate. I was 

ndering if you had any suggestions as to what we ought to do first. 

Mr, Duruie. I think, first of all, we need better maintenance. They 
eed men to police the areas from time to time. They should have 
ittention so that they will be kept clean, first of all. They should 

ive parties of maintenance men who can provide drainage structures, 
ind who ean repair existing structures. 

Mr. Hunter. Your observation has been that many of these facili- 
es are pretty badly run down ¢ 

Mr. Duruie. They are. In a great many cases they are no longer 
isable, and we find toilets, for instance, that are overflowing. New 
pits must be dug and new toilets prepared and new garbage pits. 

Mr. Anpersen. There is no question about what you say, Mr. 
Duthie. We could expend any sum within reason for this work. The 
juestion is how much must we authorize to meet the problem. 

Mr. Durnim. Yes, sir, I realize that. 

Mr. ANprrsen. But I do know that the Budget itself, in recom- 
nending $200,000 above this fiscal year, realizes the need for doing 
something about the problem. 

Mr. Durute. Well, any additional amount will help just that much. 

We wanted to go on record as being in favor of it and to be sure that 
the committee thoroughly understands the situation. 

Mr. Anpersen. Now, you said that you had another subject you 
vanted to go into. 


FOREST SURVEY 


Mr. Durnte. Yes, that is with reference to the forest survey. 

The supply of timber is an element of prime importance in the coun- 
try’s economy. Since the point has been reached in the utilization 
‘f the forest resources that the consumption of timber is restricted 
very largely to the amount of new growth the forests are producing, 
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the progress of the practice of forestry in this country assumes a place 
of high importance to the economic welfare. Forestry requires long 
range planning and that planning must be based upon scientific facts 
and dependable information. Essential to the development of a work- 
able forestry plan for any forest property is knowledge of the extent 
and condition of the forest growing stock. That was the reason for 
the inception of the Forest Survey. 

Forests, however, are not static. They are in a constant process of 
change. The forest survey is a big job. Already some of the data 
acquired in the initial stages of the basic survey are obsolete and can 
not be used for resource planning without corrections obtained by 
resurveys. 

Conservation agencies and industries dependent upon timber are 
therefore anxious to see the basic survey accomplished at the earliest 
date possible, together with such resurveys as are nec essary to bring 
the earlier data up-to-date. Many of the States and private timber 
land owners are offering to contribute manpower and in other ways 
to cooperate in the field work in order to speed up as much as pos 
sible the completion of the basic survey. This offered cooperation 
can be utilized only when the Forest Survey project is financed to 

carry on the work in the specified regions. It is poor economy not to 

be able to use that cooperation when it is available. It is also un- 
economical to drag out the job when delay in its completion operates 
to render some of the data obsolete before it is ready for use. 

To preserve the value of the survey data already compiled, a rea 
sonable objective should be the completion of the basic survey in the 
next 5 years together with resurvey of the more important sections 
of the earlier surveys. To this end The American Forestry Associa- 
tion desires to direct the attention of the Appropriations Committee 
to the importance of the forest survey as a basis for a strong national 
forestry policy. It desires also to point out that as a matter of long 
range economy it is important to complete the survey as quickly as 
possib le. The Association requests this committee to keep these fac 
tors in —_ when deciding the fiscal policy for the survey job in the 


coming seal year. 
FARM FOREST EXTENSION 


The farm woodlands comprise a highly important segment of the 
Nation’s timber resource. The program of the American Forestry 
Association therefore calls for vigorous expansion of forest educa 
tional and extension programs in agricultural areas. For many years 
the association has promoted the work of forestry extension under 
section 5 of the Clarke-McNary Act as carried on cooperatively by the 
Forest Service and the Extension Service. It regards the work of the 
two Federal extension foresters as essential to the success of the farm 
forestry extension work. 

An item of $19,543 to finance the work of these two men has been 
omitted from the Forest Service budget. We helieve this omission 
is a great mistake. These Federal extension foresters are more thai 
inspectors. They are fundamentally teachers, trainers, and coordi 
nators to the 78 State extension foresters, passing on to them the best 
and latest information derived from Federal research and experience 
and also transmitting from State to State the best techniques and 
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methodology developed by the State extension men. Without them 
there would be no correlation of forestry extension across State lines 
ind the entire program would suffer thereby. 

The American Forestry Association therefore urges that this small 

tem of $19,543 be restored to the Forest Service appropr iation. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Duthie. We appreciate your ap- 
pearance here this morning. You have given the committee very 
much worthwhile information. 

Mr. Durnin. Thank you very much for the opportunity to be heard. 


Turspay, Aprin 21, 1953. 
Forest SERVICE 


CQUISITION OF LAND WITHIN WAYNE NATIONAL FOREST PURCHASE AREA 
WITNESS 


JAMES D. WELLS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF THE OHIO DEPART- 
MENT OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


Mr. Anprersen. Mr. Wells, we are glad to have you with us this 
morning. 

Mr. Weits. Thank you. 

Mr. Anpersen. We will be pleased to hear whatever statement you 
night care to give us. : 

Mr. Wetis. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 

ere in behalf of some acquisition within the Wayne National Forest 
purchase area in southeastern Ohio, with particular reference to the 

inds lying behind the Burr Oak Dam in Athens and Morgan Coun- 
ed 

Mr. Anprersen. Congressman Jenkins was before this subcommittee 
yesterday on this particular item. 

Mr. Weris. We would like to substantiate and, perhaps, give a 
little added emphasis to whatever request Congressman Jenkins may 
have made, 

Briefly, the situation is this in relation to this particular project: 
It was basically designed as a flood-control project. That was the 
original concept of this impoundment of Sunday Creek, which is a 
tributary of the Hocking River, and it so happens that in view of, 
or in line with a broader concept of these projects, I might say, it was 
developed not only for a flood-control project, but also with the idea 
of developing a better recreational facility and for providing domestic 
vater for certain small communities lying in that valley below the 
adam. 

Now, I might give you a little background of that area generally. 

Southeastern Ohio, as a whole, is a very rugged, sharply dissected 
piece of country. It is actually the escarpment of the Appalachian 
Plateau, and for a good many years it subsisted on an economy of coal 
— That particular area was largely mined out, oh, some 30 

°40 years ago. Some of the mines continued for a while, but they 

re gradually going out of the picture, and we have there the problem 
of a considerable population that we are trying to put a new economic 
ase under. Unfortunately, this land is not agricultural land. It is 
n that sandstone and clay and shale area of very steep topography. 
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At one time it was heavily timbered, and the timber was cut off, and 
in later years was cut off when it was big enough for a mine prop, and 
as a result of that there is no real protection of that watershed. 

Now, the Federal Government has invested, I believe, close to $3 mil 
lion in the flood-control work, and the State of Ohio, through the de- 
partment of natural resources, which I represent, has invested prob 
ably a million dollars, or maybe a little more, and within the next 
decade we contemplate a substantial investment in recreational fa- 
cilities and so forth there which will probably run another additional 
$1 million or $2 million, so that it is a safe assumption that when we 
complete our development, along with what the Federal Government 
is putting into it, there will be an investment of some $5 million or $6 
million. 

There is roughly in the watershed behind the impoundment a total 
of approximately some 22,000 acres. 

Of that amount at the present time, the State holds 3,300 acres, ap- 
proximately, which includes the water itself plus sufficient land for 
field use and development work immediately adjacent to the water. 

The United States Forest Service in its one purchase has acquired 
some little land back of the dam, but it represents only a small part 
of the watershed which should be controlled, and which at present is 
not being controlled because much of it is abandoned sine bi agri- 
culture and the forest cover is nonexistent in much of the 

Frankly, gentlemen, we think of Ohio as a great and bes vutiful State, 
but this is one part of it which it looks pretty much rundown at the 
heels, and over a long period of time people were so interested in what 
was underground that they forgot to take care of the surface. 

Mr. Anpversen. Is not that the case, Mr. Wells, in a good many areas 
of the United States where coal mines have been practically worked 
out ¢ 

Mr. Wetts. Yes, unfortunately, that is true. 

Mr. Anpersen. And then, of course, we have the problem of finding 
something that will keep that segment of the population in existence. 

Mr. Weutts. We are trying to put a new economic base under them. 
Right now we sense a certain opportunity to bring industry in there. 
Down along the Ohio River they are developing quite a big basic 
chemical industry, and this new atomic plant just 60 or 70 miles away 
across over in the Scito Valley is quite a thing, but this particular area, 
because of the basic geology of it, is very deficient in ground water and 
it is pretty difficult today, as you gentlemen know, to operate an indus- 
try without an adequate reserve of water, so through planning of this 
thing all of the way along with the Army engineers we have “stressed 
the desirability of putting a sort of flume or pipeline out of that dam 
which can be diverted down below to supply industry in the future 
because the population is there and the railroads have an investment 
back in that country, and with enough water we could place quite a bit 
of industry back into that section. 

I have here a couple of topographic maps, gentlemen, which I might 
show you, which will probably convey to you something of the char- 
acter of the terrain there. This [indicating] is the location of the dam 
itself. The stream flows this way [indicating]. This [indicating] 
is Sunday Creek. 

This watershed here [indicating] is outlined in red on this particular 
topographic map. 
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As I say, the dam lies here [indicating], and this follows back up 

nto here [indicating| for some distance. 

I have here some figures on the present holdings of the United States 
Forest Service. They now own about 2.560 acres, and the amount 
which we have determined here, which probably ought to go into man- 
aged forest land, because it is unfit for agricultural purposes with the 
possible exception of a few little farms, would be about 16,000 acres. 
Phat is roughly 19,000, and we have something over 3,000 acres in 
State owne rship, so that totals approximately the 22,000 acres that I 
mentioned earlier. 

Obviously, gentlemen, with the State putting anywhere from $2 
million to $3 million into this thing, and the thought is only again to 
help to establish an economic basis under that area down there, any- 
thing which will help to clean out and hold to a minimum the siltation 
and sediment in that watershed is going to be a valuable factor. 

Mr. Wuirren. May I interrupt to ask if, in your judgment, there 
would be any difficulty in getting the approval of the local governing 
body, the board of commissioners, or whoever it is, to the purchase 
of any land in this ar 

Mr. Wetts. In the sais of the land ? 

Mr. Wuirrten. Yes. 

Mr. Wetts. That was discussed carefully in the general assembly. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am not talking about the general assembly; I am 
talking about in the local county or the local community. 

Mr. Weis. I do not know of any problem there. 

Mr. Wuirren. I raised the question earlier as to whether or not that 
is one way in which we might be able to handle acquisition of land in 
any of these unusual cases. As you know, the general sentiment of the 
people in the country and in the Congress is that the Federal Govern- 
ment owns too much land already. I think we could limit it in by 
requiring that the Forest Service cannot acquire land except with the 
approval of the local governing body, which means the local governing 
board of supervisors or the county court. 

Mr. Wetis. I am satisfied that you would get 100 percent coopera- 
tion. 

Mr. Wuirren. And if we had such a limitation in the bill in order 
to meet this situation, you would have no objection to that? 

Mr. Weis. Many of us in Ohio, on general principles, are opposed 
to excessive Government ownership, ‘and we prefer to see private 
enterprise buy. 

Mr. Wuitren. That is the general sentiment in the Congress, and 
nearly every time we have approved any money to acquire land i 
recent years, the House has cut it out. 

Mr. Wetts. I have been in this work a good many years, and I have 
purchased in the State of Ohio many thousands of acres of our State 
forest system. 

We have some 160,000 acres in our State forest system today, and I, 
too, subscribe to the philosophy that I would like to see private enter- 
prise do the job, but, in all reality, gentlemen, there are some areas like 
this where private enterprise is not doing it. The plain truth of the 
thing 1 is that the period of return, the length of that period before they 

et some return from it, deters private investors from investing in that 
cree of land. In my honest opinion in these definitely submarginal 
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areas, regardless of our basic philosophy that we may not like Gov 
ernment ownership, either State or Federal ownership, in some of 
these areas that is the only constructive answer to it. 

Mr. Wurrren. Public sentiment and local feeling being what it is, 
if you have a piece of land where it may be 25 to 30 years before it will 
have a stand of timber on it, is it not better to provide that such land 
cannot be acquired except with the consent of the local governing 
body? 

Mr. Wetts. I, too, share in the concern of some that we must not 
have too much Government ownership, but having worked intimately 
with the problem for many years I am of the belief that in the case of 
certain critical areas like this, which do not hold any inducement to the 
private investor, that this is the answer to it. 

Mr. Wurrren. I agree with you, but in order to meet the objections 
which exist to the Government acquiring more land it looks like we 
may have to draw strings around it to require local support for any 
land acquisition which is desired. 

Mr. Wetts. I see no objection to doing that because the people down 
there recognize the problem and would certainly go along with it. 

Mr. Anprerson. We thank you, Mr. Wells, for appearing before this 


subcommittee. 


VESIVIUS LAKE 


Mr. Wetts. Thank you. I might say that we have a very alle] 
situation in regard to the lands behind so-called Vesivius Cais i n 
Congressman Jenkin’s county, Lawrence County. 

That land is all within the purchase area. The State is not directly 
involved in that, but exactly the same situation does prevail there 
because you have terrific erosion of lands which are eroded heavily 
and carry a load of silt and shaley gravel into the back end of that 
lake and diminish the amount of investment in it. In my opinion the 
cost of acquiring these watersheds to have adequate protection would 
be probably less than one-tenth of what is already invested in the 
project. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Wetis. Would the committee like to have these maps left with 
them ? 

Mr. Anpersen. I think you can leave them with the committee. 

Mr. Wetts. Thank you. 

Mr. Anpersen. We appreciate your coming before us and giving us 
this information. 

Mr. Wetts. This |indicating] indicates the plat of the State hold 
ings totalling some 3,300 acres. 

Thank you very kindly, gentlemen. 
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Turspay, Aprin 21, 1953. 
Forrest’ SERVICE 
FOREST SURVEYS 
WITNESS 


FRANK HEYWARD, REPRESENTING THE GAYLORD CONTAINER 
CORP., BOGALUSA, LA. 


Mr. ANpERSEN. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. We 
have before us Mr. Frank Heyward, representing the Gaylord Con- 
tainer Corp. Where are you located in Louisiana? 

Mr. Hrywarp. At Bogalusa. 

Mr. ANpeRSEN. Do you have a statement you would like to make to 
the subcommittee, sir? 

Mr. Heywarp. Yes; if you please. 

Mr. AnpErsEN. We will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Heywarp. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, I 
ain appearing as a representative of the G: aylord Container Corp., a 
large wood-using industry, and also as a former State forester of 
Georgia. 

Several years ago, when a change of administration took place, 
there was a reduction in the budget for certain forestry items, one 
of which we are particularly interested in, a forest survey, and I 
want to take up a few moments of your time to show the tremendous 
nfluence that a forest survey has on the wood-using industries, how 
we make use of it, and also what it means from the standpoint of a 
forester. 

Although my remarks are based on the South, they would apply 
equally to any other State in the country. 

Next to textiles in the South forest industries employ more people, 
meet the largest payroll, and sell more goods than any other indus stry. 

The taking of an inventory is not peculiar to forest industries. 
Most businesses selling merchandise are on a periodic inventory basis. 
The shoe merchant counts his shoes, and even the cattleman counts 
his cattle. A wood using industry, likewise, must know the quantity 
ind condition of its timber inventory, otherwise it may end up by 
not having a stock of lumber or paper or furniture to sell. 

The case of a hypothetical pulp and paper mill seeking a new loca- 
tion will serve well to illustrate the importance of forest survey infor- 
mation. Iam assuming that this plant is to be located at Lake City, 
Fla. Even in Florida, where the citrus industry is so well known, 
the wood using industries rank first in employment and payroll and 
‘ close second in sales. In our hypothetical case, the proposed pulp 
mill wishes to investigate all factors pertinent to its successful opera 
tion on this location. Complete railroad and highway maps are of 
course readily available; also information on freight rates to all sec 
tions of the Nation and elsewhere. Census data are available show 

ng centers of popul: ation. Reports are also available showing the 
labor supp rly, and reports from the health de spartine nt give detailed 
nformation regarding conditions pertaining to sanitation and hygiene 
n that section. Complete reports are also on hand showing the topog- 
raphy of the region, the geology, soil surveys, and weather factors 
Other reports include information on the ground water supply and 
griculture and all of the industries of the State. 
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Prior to the forest survey, however, there was nothing in the way 
of basic information from’ which our hypothetical pulp mill could 
obtain even a rough idea regarding the region’s timber supply. It 
is true that any private source so desiring | may obtain the locatior 
of timber stands within a State by having an aerial survey mad 
This would include territory within a 150- or 200-mile radius—truly 
a formidable acreage. However, an aerial survey would show loca 
tion of timber only, and would give little or no information as t: 
species, size, condition, rate of growth, to mention only a few essen 
tial facts necessary for the planning of a permanent operation of 
wood-using plant. 

The forest surve y on the other hand shows: Location of timber by 
species, size, quantity, and quality; how fast it is growing; how fast 
it is being consumed; and how fast it is dying. The survey divides 
each State into units and obtains all its data by unit. 

It breaks down the use of the forest by individual commodities, 
information unavailable to industry except in part from census reports 

Of greatest importance is information supplied by the survey show 
ing the breakdown of the forest by species and of forest lands by typ« 
of ownership. 

All this information and much more is summarized for the entire 
State. 

The Lake City industry, however, decides to draw part of its raw 
material from Georgia. The identical type of information referred 
to from Florida is available for Georgia. Information for these and 
all other States is gathered on the same basis, making results fron 
one State comparab jle to those of another. These conditions indicate 
that the work of the forest survey should be undertaken neither by 
an individual company or by a State government, but logically should 
be handled by a Federal bureau equally interested in all of the various 
States. 

Probably the one individual who more than any other is interested 
in forest survey information is the State forester. Charged with 
maintaining his State’s forests in a productive condition, ever ready 
to accommodate new or expanding wood-using industries, the Stat« 
forester can no more do an intelligent job without a periodic forest 
inventory than can a bank without it annual financial statement. 

The survey is the last word in answering the question of how 
successful is the overall forestry program of any given State. Im 
pressive figures may be cited showing the sale of tree seedlings from 
the State nurseries or the increased employment of foresters within 
the State or showing the reduction of forest fires; but the all impor 
tant questions are what is the volume of standing timber in the State. 
and how does the srowth of this timber compare with the drain on 
it. Only the forest survey can provide the answers to these questions, 
questions which should be answered at intervals not in excess of 8 to 
10 years. 

In addition to wanting to know the volume of timber, its rate of 
growth, and its commodity drain, other essential questions pertaining 
to the forests of any given State are: What is the total area in need 
of artificial reforestation? What is the annual mortality? Where 
are merchantable concentrations of specialty woods, such as red cedar, 
ash, hickory, and black walnut to mention a few? How does the 
present total timber volume compare with the volume of 10 years ago! 
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Without accurate answers to these questions no State forester is in 

a position to direct an efficient forestry program. 

The forest survey, if kept up to date, furnishes information and 
data absolutely necessary for the intelligent, long-range planning of 
a statewide forestry program. W ithout the surve y the forestry pro- 
crams of the several States will not know in what Cnertion. | to go, 
how far to go, when to go, how urgently even to try to go, - how 
far they have come. 

There is no substitute for the forest survey. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Heyward. We are glad to have 
had your statement. Are there any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Horan. No. That was an excellent statement, Mr. Heyward. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Heyward, we would like for you to tell this 
subcommittee what the various States and private companies have 
done toward doing similar work in their holdings? 

Mr. Heywarp. My company, for ex: imple, the Gaylord Container 
Corp., has recently made available to the Forest. Service eight of its 
young foresters. 

These men have been trained by the specialists of the Forest Service 
and are now doing a complete survey of several million acres of land 
in south Louisiana. Our company made its photographic equipment 

ailable to the Forest Service, and we flew over and photographed 
every acre of land in the southern tier of parishes in Louisiana. I am 
not in a position to say how much money that represents because we 
do not know ourselves, yet. We have not figured it up, but other com- 
panies are doing that same thing and, incidentally, that represents a 
25 percent coverage of the State of Louisiana. 

Within recent weeks the entire State of Alabama has been covered 
by similar cooperative studies, various wood using industries making 
their facilities available to train men by the use of specialists of the 
l‘orest Service. Now, as you heard this morning those men are bei Ing 

pread out very thin. I went to school with the man who is running 

that survey down there. He is a statistician and a cracker-jack ana- 
lyst. No private industry would have need for such a man, but in his 
fie } he is just tops. 

Those young men are the best we can get for the purpose. They 

vim into that water up to their chins, regardless of moccasins and 
everything else, and they check these surveys up. This is handled 

nder the supervision of these trained and experienced foresters who 
ive being spread out. very thin. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Heyward. 

Mr. Hrywarp. Mr. Chairman, please allow me to express our ap 
preciation for your interest in these problems. Other members of the 

roup this morning asked me to e xpress their apprec iation for your 
indness and attention. 

Mr. AnpersEN. We are glad to get that expression, s 
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Mr. Anprersen. The committee will come to order. 

We have before us representatives of certain groups interested in 
the school-lunch program. Mrs. Ada Barnett Stough will introduce 
the various persons to the subcommittee as they testify. 

Mrs. Stough, will you identify yourself for the record ¢ 

Mrs. Sroven. Yes. Iam Mrs. Ada Barnett Stough, executive direc- 
tor of the American Parents Committee, which is a nonprofit child- 
welfare organization concerned with legislation affecting children. 

Mr. Anversen. Now will you introduce each person who wishes to 
testi fy. 

Mrs. Srovcn. I think perhaps Dr. Fuller will testify first. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Will you identify yourself for the record, Dr. Ful- 
ler, please ¢ 

Dr. Futter. My name is Edgar Fuller. I am executive secretary 
of the National Council of Chief State School Officers. I have a brief 
statement. 

Mr. AnpERSEN. We will be glad to hear from you. 

Dr. Futver. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee,-this statement is on 
behalf of the State superintendents and commissioners of education 
throughout the country and the chief school officers of the Territories 
and island dependencies. They are the responsible State and Terri 
torial administrators of the national school-lunch program. 

The national school-lunch program is one of the most effectiv: 
grant-in-aid activities of the Federal Government. Originally con 
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ceived during depression years as a way to dispose of agricultural 


surpluses, it has become primarily a program for improving both the 
health and education of millions of children. In the opinion of edu- 
itors and parents, Mr. Chairman, the great contributions of the 
school-lune h program to the health and education of these millions 
if children are the principal reasons for having it. When it inci- 
le ntally provides an outlet for surplus agric ultural commodities it 
ilso contributes to the solution of problems of agricultural marketing. 
We ask that the Congress appropriate $83,500,000 for the nation: al 
chool-lunch program for the fiscal year 1954. This request is based 


on recent expressions of most of the chief State school officers in re 


sponse to our direct inquiries. Their range of opinions is as follows: 
Percent 
1) In favor of $75,000,000, in cooperation with a general economy drive 
in the Federal Government____-_- no satiect 21% 
2) In favor of $83,500,000_________ ai al a 
}) In favor of $100,000,000, in order to maintain approximate ly the pres 
ent small Federal contribution for each lunch in a rapidly expanding 
school-lunch program__-_ Geseddgsitioeesh “ ‘ parks 241% 


During the past few years the share paid by the Federal Govern- 
nent toward each school lunch has declined 50 percent. There will 
be a further decline of the Federal share even if $83,500,000 is appro 
priated for 1954, because a larger number of lunches will be served 
n 1954. In view of all the circumstances, the chief State school offi- 
ers believe that, in spite of the declining contribution per school 
lunch that it would provide, $83,500,000 can be justified. The con 
sensus is that the need for economy in Government may well eliminate 
consideration of the $100 million really needed, but that it does not 
justify the small Federal saving that can be made by reducing the 
ippropriation below $83,500,000. It is poor economy to take pennies 
from children when larger amounts can be saved in numerous places 
n the huge Federal budget with less damaging effects on the people. 

It is a privilege to be able to express these opinions on behalf of the 
responsible State and Territorial administrators of the national 
school-lunch program, Mr. Chairman, and I want to express both their 
ippreciation and mine for the opportunity to do so. 

Needless to say, Mr. Chairman, I could give you 3 inches thick of 
material from these 48 State superintendents and State commissioners 
who administer this program, but I thought on a page and two-thirds 
i would be more palatable to you. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Dr. Fuller. 

Will you introduce the next witness, Mrs. Stough. 

Mrs. Sroven. We will next hear from Mrs. Edith Fisher, a mem 
ber of the Washington, D. C., committee on legislation of the Na 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Mr. AnprrsEN. We will be glad to hear from you, Mrs. Fisher. 

<a Fisuer. I wish to read a statement submitted for Mrs. Clifford 

Jenkens, legislation chairman of the National Congress of Parents 
a Teachers. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the House Appropriations Subcom- 
— on Agriculture, the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 

s, a volunteer organization of over 714 million members, earnestly re 
i your care ful consideration for adequate appropriations for the 

chool- ‘lunch program. 
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This organization is concerned with the welfare of children. O 
of its objectives is “to develop between educators and the gener: 
public such united efforts as will secure for every child the highes t 
advantages in physical, mental, social, and spiritual education.” Wi 
believe that “all children are our children,” and it is “for all children” 
that we come before you today. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers was the first spon 
sor of any type of school lunches for children. Long before the idea 
had caught the imagination of either the school people or the genera 
public, parent-teacher associations were concerning themselves wit! 
what children ate for lunch. They discovered that children were 
undernourished ; that some children had little for breakfast and les: 
for lunch, and that this lack of food was causing misfits in the class 
rooms. Through the cooperation of school nurses, teachers, principals, 
and in some cases welfare agencies in the community, the parent 
teacher members began the lunch program. In many communities 
soup was made in the homes of members and carried to the school, 
where it was given to those children who were most in need of it. After 
soup came cocoa, milk, and the well-balanced hot plate served for a 
few cents. The most needy were carried on the books—their lunches 
paid for out of the parent-teacher funds; the rest paid just the cost 
of the lunch. The program grew like Topsy. New schools were built 
and equipped with cafeterias, but the parent-teacher associations con- 
tinued to serve as cooks, waitresses, bookkeepers, cashiers, and man 
agers. Studies were developed to show the importance of food to 
the health of the child; the relationship of food to the mental develop 
ment of the child; the effect of a good lunch program on his emotional 
stability. The next step was the school-lunch program as a part of 
the State departments of education. The school lunch had found it: 
place in the curriculum of the school program. 

In 1947, when the Federal School Lunch Act was passed, 6 million 
children participated in the program. This year nearly 10 million ar 
participating, with a total of approximate ‘ly 1.6 billion lunches to b 
consumed, compared with 911 million in 1947. This is a tremendous 
growth but not surprising when the growth in school population is 
considered. Operating costs have increased greatly. While operating 
costs have increased, the Federal assistance per child has gone down. 
In 1947 the average reimburesment rate for a type-A lunch was 8.7 
cents. This year it is down to 4 cents. The States are meeting the 
responsibility under the terms of the National School Lunch Act. 
State and local aid, exclusive of parents’ payments, has increased 
from 5.6 cents per meal in 1947 to 8.2 cents. Parents’ payments have 
increased from 15.1 cents per meal to 20.1 cents in 1952. 

The suggested appropriation of $83,365,000 for the school-lunc! 
program for 1954 would provide an average reimbursement rate of 
approximately 4 cents, or less than the cost of half a pint of milk. 
Therefore, we ask you, the members of the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Agriculture, to give your most careful consideratio: 
to this item in the budget. 

Members of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers are 
among those who want the Federal budget to be balanced. Ow 
members are insistent, I am sure, that waste ‘and extravagance must go. 
However, they are not among the group who believe that the best way 
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is to cut across the board. Our plea is that you will fully retain 
ose programs that are important to the health, welfare, and security 
f the Nation. 
in determining an adequate appropriation for the school-lunch pro- 
am, we urge you not to lose sight of the fact that children and 
uth are the backbone of this Nation. The »y are the future leaders of 
\ nerica. Weask you to give much thought to the type individual you 
unt to sit in your place in the years ahead. We urge you to prepare 
m now to be strong, to be healthy—physically, mentally, morally, 
nd spiritually. Consider, if you will, the contribution that the 
hool-lunch program can and will make to the development of this 
future citizen and leader. Children, youth, and parents have put 
faith and trust in your leadership. As parents and teachers, 
e appeal to you now to remember again that “all children are our 
\ildren”—yours and mine. 
Mr. Anprrsen. Thank you, Mrs. Fisher, for a good statement. 
Mrs. Sroueu. Next will be Miss Virginia P. Neel, representing the 
National Education Association. 
Mr. ANDERSEN. We will be glad to hear from you, Miss Neel. 
Miss Nrex. I am speaking somewhat informally. 
I represent the department of rural education of the National Edu- 
ition Association, and specifically the division of county and rural 
rea superintendents, representing the 3,400 county and rural area 
iperintendents upon whom rests the responsibility for administra- 
tion of schools for about half the children of the Nation who live 
the rural areas and small communities. I call to your attention 
iv unfaltering position in behalf of the Federal grant for school- 


inch programs. Attention should be called to the fact that all the 
States of the Union are involved in this program including those 
redominantly rural. 

This position stems from the overall platform of the National Edu- 
ition Association which proclaims: 


Every child, regardless of race, belief, economic status, residence, or physical 
indicap, should have the oportunity for fullest development in mental, moral, 

ial, and physical health * * *, 

\s a means to this end, the association advocates: 

Health services that will strengthen the effectiveness of individuals as citi- 
ens. The schools should fight the evils of malnutrition, nervous tension, 
hysical ailments, and lack of physical comforts by securing adequate food, 
othing, and medical care through coordinated efforts of local, State, and 
‘ederal agencies for children who are in need. 

We in the department of rural education and its division of county 
nd rural area superintendent speak specifically for the disadvan- 
taged in rural areas and small communities—rural farm and non- 
farm—who are in need of the school-lunch program to help them 
vercome the adverse health conditions in which they live. 

I quote from an article, “The Disadvantaged” by Howard A. Daw- 
on, director of the division of rural service of the National Education 
\ssociation in the January 1953, Journal of the association: 

In 1945 there were more than 1.4 million farms yielding a gross farm income 
f less than $600; about 900,000 yielding less than $400; and over 450,000 yield- 
ng less than $250. On these farms approximately 6.3 million men, women, and 
hildren lived, including at least 2 million children of school age whose lives 

» disadvantaged because of their families low-purchasing power. 
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And we have no reason to think the number has decreased appre 
ciably. Quoting further: 

Many rural nonfarm communities have an undue share of disadvantaged 
people. Over half the Nation’s workers engaged in mining, lumbering, and 
furniture, lumber-products, and cotton-textile industries live in rural areas 
* * * living conditions, housing, and health services and standards are, wit) 
a few exceptions, exceedingly low. 

The disadvantaged in rural areas are the entire Nation’s responsi 
bility for there is no part of the Nation where they do not exist 
Since the Nation continues to produce a million or more illiterates 
each year and several million more persons who are ill educated and 
woefully underschooled; and a large proportion of these persons ari 
in the rural areas—farm and nonfarm, we should like to point out 
the school-lunch program has been a major factor in promoting at 
tendance at school and in preventing absenteeism. Let all of us bi 
warned that if the school-lunch program were cut, school attendance 
would immediately be effected adversely. Furthermore, unless it 
continued and even expanded, we shall be greatly handicapped 
getting into school the millions of children who are not attending 
today. Compulsory school attendance laws exist, yes, but enforcin 
compulsory school attend: ance laws in relation to children hunery, v, 
undernourished, and sick from malnutrition is something else agai 
Related to poor diet are poor teeth and all the other accompanying 
physical disabilities which prevent education of children. We doubt 
that anything in the United States has been as important with respect 
to school attendance as has the program of school lunches for need 
chidren. 

We, therefore, Mr. Chairman, urge upon you the need for sufficient 
appropr lations to carry this program out to its maximum effectiveness. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Miss Neel. This subcommittee has beet 
interested for a good many years in this work, and I am sure that we 
will do everything we possibly can in behalf of the program. 

Mrs. Stough, who is the next witness ? 

Mrs. Sroven. The next is Mrs. Gordon Arneson, official representa 
tive of the organization Spokesmen for Children. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mrs. Arneson, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mrs. Arneson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is Mrs. Gordon 
Arneson. I am vice chairman of Spokesmen for Children, a small 
national organization of doctors, nurses, social workers, teachers, and 
parents. We are interested in all Federal legislation that betters the 
health and welfare of children in this country. 

It was only last week that we requested an opportunity to appea1 
before your committee today. We had just learned that the originally 
proposed appropr iation of $83,365,000 of Federal funds for the school- 
lunch programs in the States was to be reduced to $75 million for th 
fiscal year 1954. In this week’s interval we have not had an i 
tunity to investigate the full effect of this proposed reduction of funds 
upon the ability of school children to pay more for their lunches, or 
upon the ability of the States and localities, without warning, to make 
up the difference if Federal funds are less this next year. We can, 
however, point out the obvious ill effects of this proposal as we see 
them. 
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We support this program because through it more than 9 million 
hildren are receiving nutritious lunches. While this is only about 
1) percent of the total number of children in school in 1952, it is a 
eood beginning toward more universal coverage of those who need 
this lunch. Children who buy a lunch for 22 cents in program schools 
an buy at relatively low cost a meal that can provide one-third of 
their daily requirements of enery, protein, iron, and vitamins. The 
constantly increasing number of children who are participating indi- 
cates that parents and children are well aware of the value of these 
meals. 

Our objective is to promote more participation in the program where 
it is in operation and extension of the program to additional schools. 

We believe. however, that reduction in the amount of Federal aid 
ill not accomplish these purposes, and for these reasons: Costs of 
preparing and serving type A lunches increased 25 percent between 
947 and 1952, while rates of Federal aid have declined. The result 

that prices for the lunches have increased, with the further result 
that many children, usually those who most need a good school lunch, 
ire forced to drop out. The fact that a few pennies’ rise in cost of 
meals has this effect can be seen readily from a quick look at some 
general figures on family income and distribution of children in low- 
ncome families. 

I am very pleased, Mr. Chairman, that Miss Neel has provided the 
figures for the rural children, These are figures on a national basis 
and I think the figures she has presented point up even more dramati- 
cally the point I am trying to make. 

One-half of the children in the United States live in families with 
incomes Of less than $3,080 a year; one-fourth are in families with 
ncomes under $2,000. The families of the 3 million children living 
with 1 parent had an average income of $1,597. Another important 
figure is that families with 3 or more children comprise only 15 per- 
cent of the population and yet have 52 percent of the children under 
lS years of age. 

Many youngsters in school come from broken families who are liv- 
ng on aid to dependent children’s assistance. There are a million and 
i half such children. Another million widows and children are liv 
ng on benefits under social security insurance. 

These millions of children are at the bottom of the economic level. 
Cheir parents or guardians cannot afford to pay increased prices for 

en basic items of shelter, clothing or food—including school lunches. 
This is especially true in the families with more than one child in 
=( hool, 

I think it is interesting to note that last year in these hearings Mr. 
Andersen commented that States in the South have a relatively high 
rate of child participation in this program. These States are aware 
of their high rates of infant mortality, poor nutrition, and diseases 
of children. They know that while they are rich in children, they 

ive proportionately fewer adults to support these children, the 
chools and the other health and welfare activities of communities 
that benefit children. South Carolina, for example, has 74 children 
ior every 100 adults and a per capita income in 1950 of $838. This 
s why 41.2 percent of the children enrolled in schools in that State are 
getting these lunches. The average for the country as a whole is 31.7 
pereent. These States in the South, all with per-capita incomes of 
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less than $1,000, show a higher than average child participation in 
this school-lunch program. Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee. 

We hope that your committee will consider carefully the effect of 
this proposed reduction in Federal participation in financing these 
local school-lunch programs. We hope you will act not to reduce 
these appropriations but to increase them to the extent that this is 
necessary in order to bring larger numbers of children into the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mrs. Arneson, for a good statement. I 
might say here that there are two sections of our bill we are particu- 
larly interested in. One is this particular program, and the other is 
the Farmers’ Home Administration, which deals with the lower strata 
of farmers who find it difficult if not impossible to obtain credit other- 
wise. So you folks may have the feeling today that you are talking 
toa very responsive group on this subcommittee today. 

Who is the next witness, Mrs. Stough ? 

Mrs. Sroven. As they say on the floor, I will yield some time to 
myself. 

Mr. Anperson. You may proceed. 

Mrs. Sroven. I am Ada Barnett Stough, executive director of the 
American Parents Committee, Inc. The organization I represent is 
a nonprofit, child-welfare committee working for more and better 
schools and for adequate health and social welfare services for the 
Nation’s children. Our chairman, George J. Hecht, is publisher of 
Parents Magazine. 

I believe I have a significant amount of information to share with 
you, and I notice that there are some Congressmen present who were 
not on the subcommittee last year, and I consider this an unusual 
opportunity. 

Mr. Anpersen. I might say at this point we have three new 
Congressmen. 

Mrs. Sroven. I noticed that, sir. We thought the greatest con- 
tribution which the American Parents Committee could make to your 
deliberations would be to do what we did last year—visit some schools 
and observe the lunch program in operation, and correspond with a 
sampling of States to learn directly some of their problems. I believe 
I have a significant amount of information to share with you. Before 
I go into the details, however, I would like to make a few general 
statements and conclusions which I believe the facts will support. 

First, I would like to summarize what seems to me to have been 
happening since I appeared before you last year. 

It seems obvious from the information I have gathered that in 
many parts of the country, lunchrooms would have been shut down 
if the amount of high grade, usable surplus foods had not been much 
ereater than it was in the previous year. I think your subcommittee, 
Mr. Andersen, can take credit for much of that, because of the directive 
you issued last year with your report. 

The 1953 appropriation of $83,367,491 was substantially what it 
had been for the 2 previous years. The program, on the other hand, 
has continued to grow so that the money you appropriated has been 
spread even thinner than it was before. In 1947, you remember, the 
program was based on a minimum reimbursement to each school of 
9 cents for each lunch served. By the end of 1952, that average had 
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gone down to 5.5 cents. The Department of Agriculture predicts that 
this year it will reach a new low of 4.9 cents, That is a national aver- 
age, we must remember. In some States the reimbursement rate this 
year is now running as low as 3.6 cents—less than the cost of a glass 
of milk. 

Because of the lower reimbursement rate per lunch, many schools 
have had to raise the price of a lunch beyond the reach of the majority 
of parents. This means that in those areas there are fewer children 
in each school buying lunch but the cost of operating doesn’t go down 
in proportion to the reduction in the number of lunches served. 

Second, I would like to say what I think is likely to happen if the 
Congress should cut the school-lunch appropriation to the $75 million 
recommended in the revised budget. 

If this cut is made, it would reduce the national average reimburse- 
ment per lunch to about 3.6 cents. This is, of course, still the national 
iverage we are talking about; in some States it would go far below 
that. I believe, from the letters I have received and the talking I have 
done in Virginia and West Virginia, that in many areas such a reduc 
tion would kill off the national school lunch program. Suppose we 
take a hypothetical school in States like Missouri, Washington, or 
Kentucky, for example, where last year the average reimbursement per 
lunch ran as low as 314 or 4 cents. If the Federal appropriation is 
cut further in 1954, their reimbursement per lunch is likely to drop 
as low as 114 or 2 cents. According to some of the statements which 
I shall read to you, schools with rates that low would have to close 
their lunchroom doors. 

I understand that one of the reasons given for a cut in appropria- 
tions is that more surplus foods may be forthcoming this next year. 
Suppose the hypothetical school I have mentioned were to receive an 
unusual amount of surplus food. If it is to serve a balanced meal— 
which is one of the standards of the whole lunch program—then that 
school must have a certain amount of money on which it can depend 
to buy from its local merchant the bread, butter, and vegetables to 
serve with the surplus food. If the entire amount is to come from 
the children, then the price of lunch must again be raised. The man- 
ager of the lunchroom doesn’t know what foods she will be getting 
or when. One month it may be a lot of dried beans, another month 
peanut butter or tomato paste, perhaps on certain weeks she may have a 
frozen turkey or a ham to perk up the menu. But she cannot serve 
children these surplus foods alone—there is an irreducible minimum 
of cash she must be able to count on to balance her menu and keep 
open the kitchen where the surplus foods are to be prepared and 
served. 

[ fear that if the funds are further reduced, schools which do keep 
operating will have to price the lunches out of the reach of the ma- 
jority of the children. On the basis of information I have gathered, 
I am firmly convinced that if you want to keep the school-lunch pro- 
gram going, and want it to fulfill the two purposes for which it was 
set up, Congress will have appropriate at least $85 million. By that 
| mean $85 million in cash and foods purchased under section 6 of the 
act. If you want the program to expand, to serve more children, par- 
ticularly the lower-income group, if you want it to furnish a better 
outlet for surplus commodities, then I think you should raise the 
appropriation considerably. 











Now I would like to share with you a little of the information I 
have received from the various States. 
California, James M. Hemphill, supervisor: 


At the beginning of the present school year it was necessary to reduce thi 
rates of reimbursement to 3.6 cents per type A lunch in order to spread availabl: 
funds over increasing school enrollments. As a result many districts have i: 
ereased lunch charge to 30 cents in elementary schools and to 35 cents j 
secondary schools * * *Indications are that prticipation hs been reduced by 
approximtely 25 percent in those districts which have thus increased the charges 
to children. 

Approximately 7 percent of all lunches served are to children classified as 
charity cases. However, the fact that 80 percent of our schoolchildren are 
not receiving a type A lunch indicates that there are many parents who ar 
not in need of charity, in fact do not want charity, but yet just cannot afford 
to pay 25 to 35 cents per lunch, particularly if there may be several children 
in the family. Various studies have indicated that 20 cents is the most which 
can be charged for the type A lunch if participation is to exceed 50 percent of 
the attendance. I do not see how one can justify the use of tax funds for any 
program which benefits only a small minority. For this reason I suggest that 
either the Federal Government provide sufficient school-lunch funds to permit 
local programs to operate with a maximum charge of 20 cents per type A lunch 
or require State government and local school districts to match the Federa 
funds by the amount necessary to maintain such a maximum charge. 

During the 6 years the program has been in operation, we have seen a remark 
able growth in understanding on the part of school administrators, teachers, an 
parents regarding the values of a good school lunch program. Practically all 
of the new schools include multiuse rooms with kitchen facilities, and we note 
an increasing emphasis being placed on high nutritional standards for school 
lunches, nutrition education in the classroom, and the operation of school-lun 
programs as an integrated part of the total curriculum. However, in order t 
extend the values of a good school-lunch program to a majority of our schoo 
children instead of a minority, it is necessary to provide adequate financing in 
order to bring the lunch charge within the reach of far more parents. 

| feel we have reached a critical point in the development of the nationa 
school-lunch program, and that a more satisfactory method of financing it must 
be developed if we are not to lose many of the gains which have been achieved 
through so much effort over the years. 


Wisconsin, Gordon W. Gunderson, supervisor: reimbursement. rat 
now 5 cents: 


* * * a further reduction in the rate of reimbursement would probably mean 
disaster to the lunch program in Wisconsin. If commodity donations would 
increase, the shock would be partially absorbed, but I feel we do need a reim 
bursement program to give substantial basis for the schools to continue their 
operations. Merely relying on commodity donations is not enough since there 
is no guaranty that there will be anything available. 


Plainville, Mass., Roland Wolcott, principal (State appropriation, 
9 cents reimbursement rate) : he serves a 20-cent lunch: 

° * the financial significance of the 9-cent reimbursement is readily appar 
ent. Without this help we would be unable to operate our program at this low 
cost to the pupils. Increasing the cost more than 5 cents would reduce the 
number of pupils participating. 

Arizona, Mary B. Price, director, 4-cent reimbursement : 

We foresee a further cut in the per meal reimbursement next year if the 
Federal reimbursement remains the same because our participation is increasing 
so rapidly. We feel that a sizable reduction in per meal reimbursement coupled 
with a decrease in commodities available will eventually cause many schools t 
go off the national school lunch program. * * * 

Mississippi, W. S. Griffin, supervisor, reimbursement rate now § 
cents: 


Many of our schools have had to increase meal prices and many more would 
have had to, had it not been for the quantity and quality of donated foods which 
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we reecived. * * * Our school people tell us that their programs have been saved 
y the donated foods received. 

Missouri, Earl M. Langkop, director, reimbursement rate now 4 
ents; Mr. Langkop says the quantity of food served has been reduced 
to the minimum required and free lunches limited to the most needy 
hildren: 

The selection and quantity of the donated foods this year has meant the 

fference between continued operation and discontinuing the program in many, 


nany schools. The great difficulty in this phase of the school lunch program, 
however, lies in the fact that we have no assurance that the large volume of 


Government-donated commodities will be available during future years. Recent 


wlicy statements by the new Secretary of Agriculture would indicate that price 
pport activities will be reduced, This action has caused great concern among 
r more than 2,200 schools. * * * 


South Carolina, W. H. Garrison, supervisor, reimbursement rate 
ow 6 cents: 

In most sections of the State the cost of lunches has increased to such an 

tent as to prevent participation by many of the children who need the food 

Mr. ANpersEN. Thank you, Mrs. Stough. Do you have any further 

thesses ¢ 

Mrs. STOUGH. Yes: Mr. Thomas ( Hearn, director of school lunches, 
Massachusetts parochial schools, 

Mr. Anpersen. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. O’Hearn. 

Mr. O’Hearn. I would like to thank you very much, Mr. Chairman 
ind members of the committee, for the opportunity of appearing be 
rore you. 

I would like to say with much humility that this is the first time I 

ive appeared before a committee of either the Federal or State Leg- 
slature. 

Mr. Anprersen. | hope you will find us to be human beings. 

Mr. O'Hearn. I will ask you to bear with me. The next time I 

ll prepare a formal statement. 

Phese ladies have done an admirable job in presenting the problem 
ud stressing the nutritional aspects of the school lunch program and 
the detrimental effects that oan | result from a reduction in the ap 
cremains for this program. 

[ hope in going into the aspect I am going to cover I will be very 

elpful. It is my firm belief that if you are aware of the effect this 
proposed cut will have on the financial status of the program as it 
iffects the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, it would be helpful to you. 

Nobody enjoys statistics, but there are only about half a dozen fig 
ires I have to present to you. 

In the 1953 fiscal year the State of Massachusetts received from the 
Federal Government as its part of the Federal allocation of an appro- 
priation approximating $83 million, the sum of $1,417,296. In supple- 

entation of that, theesState Legislature of Massachusetts appropri- 
ted and expended funds amounting to $1,080,000. In other words, 
he total moneys made available by both State and Federal Govern- 
nents amounted to $2,497,296. 

We are faced now with this prob lem for the coming fiscal year. 

Based on an approximately $83 million appropriation, the estimated 

illotment to the State of Massachusetts for this year would come to the 
ount of $1,417,296. Based upon the need as it is developed from 
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projected figures in relation to the program as it has expanded i: 
Massachusetts, the need for State funds will be $1,450,000. 

It is my understanding—I can only put it that way because I have 
nothing official with respect to the present Governor’s budget, but it 
is my understanding that the present Governor has requested in his 
budget a sum of $1,250,000. In other words, there is a $200,000 diffe 
ence between the amount we think we will need in Massachusetts and 
the amount we will have available if the State does not put up mor 
than $1,250,000. 

The only thing we can go back to at the present time in support of 
this statement is an article that appeared in the Boston Post of Thu 
day, April 2, 1953, which I would like to enter into the record. 

(The article referred to is as follows:) 


{From the Boston Post, April 2, 1953] 


ScHoot LuNcH FUND To Bre Cur 
$200,000 TO BE LOPPED OFF, HERTER FINDS 


(Post Washington Bureau) 
WASHINGTON, April 1—Two hundred thousand dollars will be lopped off th 
Massachusetts School-lunch-fund program by the Federal Government, Go. 
Christian A. Herter said he learned today. 

The Governor disclosed that Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, the new Federal Securit 
Administrator, who was nominated this afternoon as a Cabinet officer, told hi i 
during the course of a conference on “a wide range of problems” that ‘we 
definitely going to be cut $200,000.” 

“I’ve got to figure out,” Herter said, “whether to make up that deficit or cut t! 
whole program down. I've been trying to get advance information before thi 
Massachusetts Legislature adjourns. We're heading toward a June adjourr 
ment.” 

Welfare costs in Massachusetts are the fourth highest in the country, he added 
and so are old-age assistance costs. “I’ve got a tough job ahead of me,” he 
acknowledged. 

Mr. O’Herarn. I think that is evidence to the effect we have to be vei 
careful we are not asking the State to swallow too much at one tim« 

I think this will give you an idea of the status of the program at a 
State level, and will give you one of the basic reasons for our fears 
that we are going to be in trouble here. If the money is not forthcom- 
ing, what is going to happen? We are going to have to reduce the 
quantities we are serving in these meals, and more than likely we will 
have to cut out the free meals we are distributing; and I do not think. 
and the people who sent me down here do not think, that you gentle 
men, if you realized the consequences, would do anything to cause such 
a situation. That is why, frankly, I am very confident that you ar 
going to help us. 

We well realize that this is creating quite a storm, particularly i 
Massachusetts. Everybody in the Senate Office Building, and some of 
the House Members, were stirred up over the situation. 

We realize the terrific job you have, and we are very much in 
sympathy with you. We just urge you to give every consideration 
you can to making available an appropriation based upon the 7, 
priation of the past year, and we are firmly convinced that if the 
moneys are not forthcoming, the school-lunch program is going to be 
in serious difficulty, and we do not feel as though the promised aval 
ability of more commodities will take up the gap. 
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In summing the whole thing up, we do not think you gentlemen 
ould want to place this school-lunch program entirely upon the 
ements of good weather or bad weather. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Thank you, Mr. O’Hearn. 

Who is the next witness, Mrs. Stough ? 

Mrs. Stoucn. Miss Margaret E. Brennan. 

Mr. Anpersen. We will be glad to hear from you. I believe you 

ive been here before. 

a BrENNAN. That is right, Mr. Andersen. 

Margaret E. Brennan, am the director of home economics in 
harge of cafeterias for the Board of Education of Newark, N. J. I 
ilso represent the New Jersey School Food Se rvice Association as its 
cvislative chairman. And I should like to introduce Mrs. Reynold 

Burch, a member of our Newark Board of Education. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. We are glad to have you here, Mrs. Burch. 

Miss Brennan. I appear before you to tell you how New Jersey 
sponsors have suffered financially as a result of prior decreases in the 
ae lunch subsidy, necessitated by inadequate Federal funds under 

» national school-lunch program. When the schools of New Jersey 
first entered the program we received a maximum indemnity of 9 
ents on meals and 2 cents on milk. Today we receive but 614 cents 
mn meals and one-half cent on milk. There is a 27.7-percent decrease 
the meal subsidy and a 75-percent decrease in the milk subsidy. 
’n this basis, how can sponsors continue to participate in the program / 
For example, in making up the current budget of approximately a 
llion dollars for the school-lunch program, our board of education 
timated that we would receive about $160,000 in Federal subsidy. 
\t the present basis of reimbursement, we will receive about $120,000 
subsidy, leaving us with an anticipated deficit of $40,000 in the 
ederal subsidy alone. 

One of the conditions of the National School Lunch Act is that 
ponsors should make a contribution to the program. The Newark 
Board of Education contributes about $385,000 to this million-dollar 
rogram to make up the deficits sustained by food, labor, supplies, 
tilities, insurance, equipment, repairs, and replacements and other 

sts. Since the Newark board, as well as other New Jersey boards of 

lucation, have develope «d the school-lunch program by installing new 
school cafeterias and improving school-lunch service and facilities, we 
fe el we and other sponsors have done more than our share to meet the 
onditions of the national school-lunch program. We believe, there- 
fore, that it is the responsibility of the Federal Government to help 
untain this program and to grant an appropriation sufficient to 
low all school children of the Nation to receive the full benefits of 

e School Lunch Act. 

Present-day increased school enrollments and the trend of con- 

nee schools create greater needs for the school-lunch program 

‘ause transportation and the time elements involved require that 
ore children eat lunch in school. 

In Newark and other areas, more mothers now work outside the 
ome to meet the increased costs of living. This, too, makes it neces- 

iry for more children to eat lunch in school. 
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We must also provide free school lunches for undervitalized anc 
emotionally disturbed children, and for children from families in eco 
nomic need, 

We are engaged in developing good future citizens, and to help 
rear a Nation of properly nourished individuals so that we will not 
again be faced with so high a percentage of rejections for our Armed 
Forces due to nutritional factors. 

In view of these facts, we certainly believe that the national schoo! 
lunch appropriation should be increased to about $120 million if the 
School Lunch Act is to be adequately administered. Please do not 
decrease the appropriation at a a when it is acknowledged that 
every possible resource of the Nation must be strengthened. Our 
children are clear ly our Nation’s greatest asset. Therefore, we urge 
you to make no budgetary decreases at the expense of the school 
children of our country. 

Mr. Anprrsen. Thank you, Miss Brennan. 

Mrs. Stough, we will be glad to hear from your next witness. 

Mrs. Sroucu. I will call on Mr. Allen, who is legislative representa 
tive for the American Food Service Association. 

Mr. Anversen. Mr. Allen, we are glad to have you come before ow 
subcomunittee to testify. 

Mr. Acuex. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Harvey Allen, direc 
tor of school lunches for the New York City Board of Education and 
the legislative representative of the American School Food Service 
Association. 

I realize, Mr. Chairman, how limited our time is, but I think 
should take a part of that time to express to you and to the members 
of your subcommittee the appreciation of the American School Food 
Service Association and of other school people for your unfailing 
understanding, encouragement, and support of the school-lunch pro- 
gram. We are very grateful to you for what you have done in the 
past, and we look to you for continued support and leadership in the 
future. 

The speakers who have preceded me, Mr. Chairman, have made the 
case for the school-lunch program so ably that there is not very much 
left for me to say, except on one point. 

Your subcommittee has before it a proposed revision, made by the 
Director of the Budget—a recommendation that the school-lunch 
appropriation for the next fiscal year be reduced to $75 million, and 
that the resultant loss of cash assistance to the States be offset by 
increased donations of surplus commodities. 

We believe that that proposal has been made in the very best of 
faith and with no intent to do injury to the school-lunch program. 
However, we also believe that the proposal was made without a com 
plete understanding of al] of its implications and its effect upon the 
school-lunch program. 

As for the proposal, it raises no issue as the the value of the 
school-lunch program. On the contrary, it recognizes this value, and 
quite rightly so, because the school-lunch program has demonstrated 
its importance to the health and well-being of millions of the Nation's 
children, to the farmers whose products these children are consuming 
in increasing quantities each year, and to the businesses that process 
and market these farm products and supply all the other materials 
and services that the school-lunch program requires. 
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This proposal raises no issue as to the need for assistance from 
government. On the contrary, it recognizes that with increased num- 
ers of children in our schools and with increased operating costs, 

h need must be met by government. 

The proposal raises no issue as to whether or not the State and local 
governments are doing their full share to meet these needs. 

Mr. Anpersen. Even if we should leave it at the $83 million figure, 
ve would be reducing the aid proportionately, because of the in- 
reased number of children who participate in the program. 

Mr. Auten. That point has been made, Mr. Chairman, and we are 

ased that you recognize it as you have. 

Anpersen. It does not take much acuteness to recognize that. 
[ can see that whatever aid we do give to the program is going to be 
pread more thinly to an everincreasing number of chile lren. There 
; no question about that. My point of view, as has often been ex- 
pressed in this subcommittee, is that this subcommittee must deter- 
mine a reasonable figure for this program and then try to expand it 
throughout America. Of course, there is a limit, and we all recog- 

ze that, as to the amount that the taxpayers can afford to put into 
iny program. 

Mr. Auten. The proposal that has been made does recognize that 
he State and local governments are doing their share, and more, as, 
ideed, they are. 

his proposal does not raise any issue as to whether this is a proper 
function for the Federal Government to perform. On the contrary, 
t recognizes that it is an inescapable function, which only the Federal 
Giovernment can perform, to attempt to equalize to some degree oppor- 
tunities for health and education among all the children of the 
Nation. 

This proposal does not even raise an issue as to the amount of 
Federal assistance that should be provided for the school lunch pro- 
gram. On the contrary, it is intended to provide no less Federal 
issistance during the coming year than is being provided during the 
present year, and it makes no claim of effecting savings in Federal 
expenditures, for it will not. 

What, then, is the issue? It simply is this: How can this Federal 
issistance best be provided ¢ 2 

We believe there is a great deal of difference, Mr. Chairman, be- 
tween surplus commodities distributed in addition to the current level 
of cash assistance and surplus commodities distributed in place of 
i substantial part of that cash assistance. We also believe that this 

fference is not well understood by those who have proposed that the 
mount of cash assistance be reduced because of the current level of 
irplus commodity donations. We realize that this lack of under- 
standing is, in itself, understandable. One of the most experienced 
ind best informed of the leaders in the new administrat ion, the major- 

y leader of the Senate, said recently that if these gentlemen can 
understand what they are doing in their own departments within 12 
months, he thinks they will be doing very well. We think that this 
proposal confirms that it is impossible to learn all that needs to be 

own about every program within 3 months. 

Under these circumstances, we must look to the Congress, and, 
especially, to this subcommittee, Mr. Chairman, for the understand- 
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ing, which, at the moment, appears to be missing elsewhere. For that 
reason, I would like to describe the difference, as we know it to be 
from our experience in the operation of school lunch programs, and 
to point out why this difference is critical. 

The first, and most obvious difference, is the fact that surplus com 
modities are uncertain. Except as the Government already owns a 
commodity, such as butter at the present time, it cannot guarantee 
the kind of commodities, or the quantities, or the time they will be 
available. Surplus commodities are uneven, and unless the Govern- 
ment has made its purchase before the school year begins, the com- 
modities, no matter how great the purchases may later be, are not 
available from the beginning of the school year, nor are they usually 
available throughout all of the school year. 

Surplus commodities are uneven geographically, especially as 
regards perishables, which are distributed as near the source as pos 
sible, to save transportation and to avoid losses through spoilage. 
There is nothing wrong with this practice, but, in the past, for 
example, when there have been surpluses of fresh pears in the North- 
west, the Eastern States received no benefits from them. At the 
present time, the first offering of beef produced two carloads in Iowa 
and I doubt if they ever left the State. The second offering produced 
some additional carloads in Boston and Philadelphia, none of which 
is likely to reach New York City 90 miles away. Whether the South 
ern States will receive any beef before school closes is conjectural. 

Further, surplus commodities are uneven in the ability of the schools 
to use them. The larger communities are better equipped to handle 
and use large quantities of a given commodity. They can handle the 
storage and distribution of such commodities more readily than can 
the smaller communities; therefore, the utilization per child in the 
larger communities is greater than it is in smaller communities, and 
all schools, as a result, do not share equally in the benefits of such 
surplus distribution. 

Surplus commodities, it is evident, are neither a reliable base for 
planning school-lunch operations, nor an equitable one for apportion- 
ing Federal assistance. 

Cash assistance, on the other hand, is certain. Once the appropria 
tion is made, the States know, in advance, what they will receive for 
the year ahead, and they can plan for and undertake school-lunch 
operations consistent with resources on which they can count to sup- 
port the program financially. Moreover, cash assistance can be 
apportioned equitably among the States, and among the communities 
in the States, on the basis of an equalization formula by which each 
State is assured of its fair share in accordance with its needs. 

Further. 

Cash assistance is available from the first day that school opens and 
can be spaced evenly throughout the school year. 

Surplus commodities vary in their usefulness. Some, such at butter, 
eggs, poultry, and pork products, have been highly useful; others have 
been desirable and welcome additions to the menu, but have not been 
items normally purchased or used in low-cost meals; and still others 
have been downright troublesome. 

Cash assistance, on the other hand, enables the school to buy those 
items it most needs and the children most prefer, to buy them locally, 
and to buy them when they are needed. 
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Because of these differences, surplus commodities do not, and can- 
have the same significance as cash assistance in permitting a 
ned expansion of the program. They have an important place in 
program, for they enable the school to serve better meals, to serve 
I of these meals at no cost to needy children, and, sometimes, to 
d increases in selling prices to paying children, but they do not 
vide a basis for expanding the program, for opening new lunch 
ms, and for increasing participation in existing ones. 
[his year’s experience illustrates the point. Up until this year the 
cram had been increasing at the rate of 10 percent each year. This 
iv the increase will not exceed 7 percent, de ‘spite the fact that sur- 
commodity donations were at the highest level yet. This has 
pened not because the potential for growth was not there but, 
ier, because the schools could not plan on the basis of available 
sl, resources—already spread dangerously thin—for any greater 
pansion. It follows, then, that the reduction in cash assistance 

w proposed will necessarily result in a further decline in the rate 

cerowth. This decline will be greater in those States least able 
ueet the needs of their children, because, under the equalization 

formula, those States will suffer the greatest reduction in cash assis- 
per child. 

[ would like to repeat : As great as is the value of surplus commodi- 
in improving the quality of the lunch, and as welcome as they 
when they happen to be available, they cannot, in themselves, 

ovide a reliable basis for expanding the program. 

One of your colleagues aptly stated the case when he said that the 

oposal is to make the school-lunch program dependent upon the 

eather, From the viewpoint of those who have the responsibility for 

ding in each State how large a program can safely be undertaken, 

sis much too uncertain a basis to Justify the investment necessary 

to provide new lunchrooms, to increase the facilities in existing lunch- 

rooms, and to undertake all the other commitments necessary to 
expand the program. 

There is another difference, less obvious than the first, but equally 
gnificant in another way. The Federal cash assistance is not only 
tself used to purchase food through normal market channels but. it 
so stimulates additional ex penditures for food. Federal cash assist- 
ce represents only a fraction of the cost of food in each lunch. In 

t, it does not even pay for all the milk that is used, for the assistance 

erages only 4 cents per meal. ‘To qualify for that 4 cents, however, 

e school must produce and serve a complete meal, which represents 

xpenditures for food alone much greater than the 4 cents it recovers. 

Surplus commodities do not have this same effect on stimulating 

\dditional food and other expenditures locally. On the contrary, the 
roposal to substitute surplus commodities for a part of cash assistance 
is the opposite effect and is, therefore, inconsistent with the purpose 
{ the legislation which authorizes surplus-removal programs, legisla- 
on under which the Secretary of Agriculture must determine that 
ie expenditures will substantially increase domestic consumption of 
ericultural commodities. 

lor this reason, we submit that there is an important difference 

(ween surplus commodities distributed in addition to cash assist- 

e and surplus commodities substituted for it. 
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This is not only a question of policy but also creates practical prob 
lems for the States. To date, we have conscientiously lived up to ou 
agreement that total expenditures budgeted for food will not be r 
duced by virtue of our receipt of donated surplus commodities. Wil 
the Congress now wish to say that, since surplus commodities will b: 
substituted for a part of the previous cash assistance, budgeted ex 
penditures for food may therefore be reduced proportionately’ Yet. 
unless it does so, the States will have no right to reduce their food 
expenditures by an amount equal to the loss of cash assistance, an: 
the statement made by the Director of the Budget that the proposed 
reduction in cash assistance will be offset by additional surplus-com 
modity donations will be proven grossly misleading. 

The practice of previous years, we believe, is a much better one 
maintaining a level of Federal cash assistance which will encourag 
the steady growth of the program, and thereby stimulate increased 
additional local food expenditures through normal market channels. 
and, at the same time, provide an increasingly broader base for thx 
efficient utilization of such surpluses as may from time to time arise. 
without reducing — hases of other agricultural commodities. 

We therefore urge your subcommittee to reject the proposed 1 
duction in the scho a lunch a and to recommend an ap 
propriation at least as great as has been provided for the current yea 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anprersen. Thank vou, Mr. Allen, for a very good statement. 

Mr. Hunrer. Would it not be pertinent to note, Mr. Chairman, that 
t is pretty definite this next year that the purchase of commodity 
credit crops with section 32 funds, and otherwise will be considerabl\ 
larger than they have been in previous vears ¢ 

Mr. Anprersen. That, in my opinion, is a conjecture, Mr. Hunter. 

Mr. Hunver. I would like to ask the gentleman from New York 
what the amount of the Federal contribution to New York for this 
year is‘ 

Mr. Auten. New York State, sir, will have received approximately 
>3.000,000, which will have been matched, and more, by direct Stat: 
appropriations. 

Mr. Hunrer. That is in addition to the collections from loca! 
sources ¢ 

Mr. Auten. That is exclusive of local contributions and of all the 
payments by the parents of children. In New York State the Federal 
allocation is matched nearly 10 times by the total contributions from 
within the State. I came here tod: ay, however, not to speak for New 
York State alone, but rather to speak on behalf of the many othe 
States which do not have the same resources that New York State 
has to meet its children’s needs. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mrs, Stough, who is your next witness / 

Mrs. Sroucu. I know we are running over our allotted time, but I 
would like you to hear from Mr. Guernsey. 

Mr. Anprersen. We will be glad to hear from Mr. Guernsey at this 
time. 

Mr. Guernsey. I would like to thank the committee for this op 
portunity to appear. 

My name is George T. Guernsey. I am associate director in charge 
of education, department of education and research, Congress of In 
dustrial Organizations. 
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On behalf of the members of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
| wish to support an increase in the budget allocation for the 
ool lune h prograin, to oe proposed cuts lh the rey ised budget 


to indicate some of the reasons why millions of our citizens fee! 

t he nea Ree arens increased. 
For the last 7 vears » Federal Government has allocated between 
<7) and $83.5 million 5 4 the se we lunch program. Unfortunately, 
up pre pr atic yr cul to S7d Nn iillion for the scho ol lun ly program has 
recommended in the revised budget. his has been done in the 


of a number of problems which I would like to call to your atten 
First of all, the program continues to grow. With the number of 
ldren paecntes iting in the program, with a Federal allocation which 
is not increased but has actu: lly decreased, the Federal subsidy per 
01 lunch se rved has been dropping steadily over the last 7 years. 
the Department of Agriculture figures this year indicate that the 
| it ral subsidy per meal has dropped from its original cents to 
ler 5 cents. Ifthe proposed budget cut is carried through and the 
ormal growth of the program takes place next year, the Federal sub 
dy will drop to approximately 414 cents per meal. 
i artment of Agriculture figures indicate that the total number of 
dren participating in the program has risen to over 944 million 
fou he year 1952-58. It is quite possib le that the program will be 
\ ¢ 10 million children next year. 
rhe ‘re are three ways in whic h schools have been meeting the prob- 
em of the lower Federal subsidy per meal: (1) They have bee ‘n raising 
price ot the sc hool lune h; 19) they have been reduc Ing the nud 
of free lunches served; and (3) they have been serving less 
ittractive and frequently inadequate lunches to children. 
lhe problem of the local community is dramatically illustrated by 
come of the facts from the school-lunch program in Cumberland, Md. 
During the year 1947-48, the community rece ‘ived 9 cents per sc hool 
ch served, or a total of $159,000. For the school year of 1952-53. 
e ¢ ommunity received 4 cents per lunch served or a total of 860,000. 
In 1947 48, Cumberland nivel approximately 9,000 lunches daily. 
In 1952-53 this city has been averaging 10,300 school lunches d: ily 
of okie 1.500 are free or served for 10 cents each. In 1947-48 the 
lirector of the program paid 3 cents per half pint of milk. In 1952-53 
‘has been paying 614 cents per half pint of milk. These figures, I 
ink, indicates what one community has been up against in trying to 
mtinue a hot-lunch program in a community which desper: ately 
nai it. 
Your committee will probably consider the problem of food sur 
ises made available to the school-lunch program by the United States 
| epartme nt of Agriculture. For the fiscal year 1951, approximately 
“34.836.000 in surplus foods was made available to the school-lunch 
rogram. In fiscal year 1952 it dropped to $16,583,000. For the 
fiscal year 1953 it rose to $50,122.00, Of the $50,122,000, $2214 mil- 
was for frozen turkeys, 12 million for pork, and $7 million for 
itter. While surplus foods have helped, they are of supplementary 
d only. ; 
lhe recent reports of the Bureau of the Census, reporting on con- 
mer income for 1949, indicates that 414 million children were in 
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families living on less than $1,000 a year, or $19.25 a week, while | 
million children were in families with a cash income of less than $2.00 
a year, or $38.50 a week. If we were to seriously consider the need 
of the children in this group, and desired to furnish all those in schoo! 


1 


with a hot lunch, the Federal Government would have to double « 

triple its budget for the school-lunch program merely to take ca 
of the school children from these particular income brackets. 

While there are many that will shout “welfare state” to the sug 

it ever hild of school age, coming from a family with 


l 


ine » of less than $2,000 a vear, should be provided with a fe 


A supported iot lun h once a aay, m llions ot citizens of our N 
have come to believe in this type of Government service. No 

ly the members of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, bi 
millions of citizens in parent-teacher associations, farm groups, 
women’s clubs. and other oreanizations, have indicated their belief 
this type of program. They, too, believe that in the long run, one 
good measure of our democracy is the size of the Federal allocatio 
for the school-lunch program and the number of hot lunches serve 
to our young people in school. 

Meeting in Atlantic City in December 1952 the delegates to t} 
National Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizatio) 
asked that the 83d Congress support an “adequate budget for a school 
lunch program to provide the amount of food per child which was pro 
vided under the school-lunch program of 1949.” 

In closing I would like to refer to section 2 of the National Scho 
Lunch Act of 1946: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress, as a measure of nation 
security, to safeguard the health and well-being of the Nation’s children and t 
encourage the domestic consumption of nutritious agricultural commodities, arm 
other food, by assisting the States through grants-in-aid and other means, 
providing an adequate supply of foods and other facilities for the establishment 
maintenance, operation, and expansion of nonprofit school-lunch programs. 

[ hope that the subcommittee will give serious consideration 
raising the school-lunch-program budget to a level which w 
strengthen our democratic way of life by improving the health of 
some 10 million children and indirectly make available to them in 
proved educational opportunities. 

I would like to submit with this testimony a table, indicating t 
amount of money per school lunch spent by the Federal Government 
in each State in 1947, as compared with January 1953, and also a tab) 
which compares the number of children participating in the program, 
State by State, in November 1951 and November 1952. 

Mr. Anprrsen. Without objection, we will have the table insert 
in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, PRODUCTION i> MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION 


National school lunch progran 


Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Guernsey. 

‘e will now hear from Mr. Joseph Bb. Meegan. 

Is MEEGAN. My hame is Joseph B. Meegan. | am the secretary 
Back of the Yards Council. which is located in the stockyard 
of Chicago, and with which I am sure most of you gentlemen 


] ] P al 
! liar as the site of the recent ional convent 
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Mr. Anprrsen. That is where you get the term “Back of the Yards” / 
Mr. Meagan. Yes, sir, back of the stockyards. The convention v 
n front of the stor kvyards. 
I would like to present my testimony on behalf of a communit 





organization. We are not financed by the State, or the Government 
or the city. It is just a community group made up of the people 


the stockyard d strict, composed ot chureh, labor, business, nator 
ind social fraternal organizat lions. 

We helheve » as you do, Ih ex onomy. Yes gentlemen, economy, b 
not at the expense of our children—our children and yours, too, gent 
men. Yes, over LU million children are participating in more th 


57.000 schools in the Federal-State school-lunch program. 


Let us take a brief look at the background of this program—the pre 
have talked about cutting. In the State of Illinois, { 
example, we helped to pioneer since 1943 to bring about the part 
patio! of more than 3.500 schools in the program. In 1942, Federa 
financial aid for 


fram some 


the program began when surplus foods were 
onger available. | 1943, when | appeared before the Senate Sul 
committee on Appropriations, Senator Brooks charged me with thi 
responsibility of enlisting State aid for the program. At that tu 
he said, “You can't expect to come bat k here for Federal aid if y‘ 
don't secure funds Springfield.” In less than 10 days before ¢ 


lose of the State assembly, the Back of the Yards Council embarke: 
on a campaign to secure State funds. On June 30, the last day 
the fiscal year, an appropriat ion Of $1,500,000 was passed for the bier 


nium. This proved conclusively to Senator Brooks and members 
the Appropriations Comunittee that the council was sincerely try 


to avoid “bureaucracy” and “regimentation.” 


Again in 1945, a $1,500,000 appropriation was set up for the schoo 
lunch program by the State at the request of then Governor Gre: 
who included this sum in his biennium budget. (governor Green 


1947 made a request 1 his budget message for $2.694.000 for the I 
oram. Today, ove s4 million Is appropriated for the biennium. Y 
may question the concrete benefits of the program. Speaking for 


nelohborhood., we conduc ted ah investigation during the beoinn 
stages of the program for the purpose of finding out the health of om 
children so that we ould determine if school lunches were necessil 
md whether o1 not ti e\ should be abolished. 

\ dental survey was conducted by the Chicago Dental Society 
four schools in our community. For your information I am submit 
ting their findings on the condit ion of the school children’s teeth. fh 


$ si hools there were 1.514 pupils examined: 9) 


+.95 percent of the 


teeth were defective: the average number of defective teeth in ear 





child’s mouth was 6.52: the total number of defective teeth, 9.863. 1 
1 school 100 percent of the pupils examined had defective teeth, 
ind in another school of 697 pupils, each child averaged 7.23 defective 
teeth. 

The Back of the Yards Council asked one of their local doctors t 
conduct an eye eXamination of school children in four schools. D1 
Michael S. Lanoff, 4602 South Ashland Avenue, reported that of th 
1.200 children examined in the 4 schools, 663, approximately 51 percent 
needed some type of ocular attention. 
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Phe Back of the Yards Council purchased an audiometer for the 
rpose of testing our schoolchildren’s hearing. The test, conducted 
i] umber of schools, showed that nearly LO percent of the children 
! ned needled medical attention, 
Phe Municipal Tuberculosis Society made arrangements through its 
ile unit to conduct tuberculosis tests. Early reports indicated that 
rreat percentage of oul children were subject Lo tuberculosis. | 
Back of the Yards district and in the families of packinghouse 
ers, it Wasn't unusual to find that several members of the family 
ily addy passed away because of ‘| B. 
Considering the results of all these surveys, the Back of the Yards 
(‘oune) appealed for continued Federal support without any reduc- 
for the school-lunch program. Children having defective teeth. 


th. ana gum dliseases, and tubercular tendencies needed milk daily 

ell as good substantial well balanced lunches, 
Poday. the Chicago Dental Society figures show a significant de 
é i) defective teeth. Similar decreases have been found in other 
dhood cdlise ases as we have conducted periodic studies. These ure 
sole of the benefits of this Federal State si hool lune h program. 
et us get to the heart of this issue. Gentlemen, in the beginning the 
state of Lllmois contributed 2Il4, cents to the Federal Government’s 
ents making a total of 111% cents to purchae a well-balanced n 
tious meal for a child. However, in schools participating only in 
IK program, the Federal Government paid 2 cents and the State 


| 

| on 
Now gentlemen, taking Illinois as an example—in 1946, there were 
proximately 1,600 schools participating in the program. In 1952, 
ere were more than 3.357 schools participating m the Federal-State 
( 0ol-lunch program an increase of more than LOO percent, Ll would 
»call your attention to the fact that 844 schools are located in 
f ty of Chicago and 2.513 are located in the rest of the State. 


Seventy-five percent are out of the city and downstate. So, gentle 
if any of you think that we're arguing only for the big city- 
. forget it. 


I le sing, I would like to point ogit that the State legislature is now 


ession and some of the members when they heard about the pro 
ed cut by the Government, thought that the State had gone along 
th the request of the Government to try and match the Federal funds, 
when the y see this decrease, many of them have talked about cle 
reasing the State allocation, or, perhaps, cutting the program out 
Mr. ANprrsen. Does that complete your statement, Mr. Meegan ? 
| Mr. Mrrcan. Yes, sir, that completes Inv statement, 
Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, sir. 
Mrs. Stough, we thank you very much for the appearance of your 
roup here today. 
Mrs. Sroucu. We appreciate the opportunity to be here Mr. 
\ndersen. 
) Mr. Anpersen. I feel that vou have brought us very worthwhile 
formation. Thank vou, folks. 





Monpay. Aprin 20, 1953 
MARKETING SERVIC] 


MARKET NEWS SERVICE IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
WITNESS 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. ANDERSEN. ‘T he committee has before it the Honorable Jol 
L. McMillan of South Carolina, whom we have had the pleasure of 
hearing previously. We are glad to welcome you back again, M 
MeMillan. 

Mr. McMinian. Mr. Chairman. and members of the committee, 
certainly appreciate your taking time to let me submit a statement 
here in behalf of what seems to be a very trivial matter, but it is ver 
mportant tosome of the people dow nin my State. 

The procedure for including funds for this Service would indicat 
that it would be necessary for the Congress to earmark a specific sw 
for this work in South Carolina. I do not believe that the Marketing 
News Service in South Carolina will be improved if the Congress 
simply adds to the appropriation bill $8,000 for Marketing New 
I do hope that this committee will in its wisdom earmark an add 
tional $8,000 for the Marketing News Service for the State of Sout 
Carolina, which will be matched by an equal sum appropriated | 
the South Carolina State Legislature. 

I know what big problems you people are faced with here today and 
it is asking a great deal to come before you and ask you to exten 
the Marketing Service in my State when I am one of the Members 


1e members of the Marketing Commission ot South Caroli 


trving to help the Congress economize in everv Wav we can. 
"} 


‘] 
requested me to appear today before vour committee and = pre 
sent a resolution which they adopted anda couple ot letters, request! 0 
that the Marketing Service for the State of South Carolina be ex 
tended to vear-row d service. At the present time ] think they have 
this Service about 6 months out of the year, and approximately al 

States surrounding South Carolina have year-round servic 
The appropriation would be approximately &8.000 for the Feder: 
Government and $8,000 for the State. I understand some of th 
States pay less and some more than one-half. but the State of Sout 
Carolina has stated to the Commission that they would pay half of t 
expenses. which would be $8,000. 

Mi LLorRAN, What commodities does that cover ? 

Mir. McMinianx. Potatoes. tobacco, and produce. There are quil 

bit of produce grown 11 certain sections of South Carolina. 

Mr. Anprersen. We are certainly glad to have you leave a stat 
ment with us on this matter. 

Mr. Wirrrex. I would like to say that Mr. McMillan directed 
personal request to the committee in connection with this proble: 
vhich is included in our hearings. The Department witnesses wer‘ 
questioned about it and at that time they did not have all the facts 


but they were directed to obtain them and put them in the record 





loz 


\iv. MeMillan has served, as vou know, on the legislative Committee 


\griculture through these years and has done an excellent job. We 
e pleased to get all the information we can in regard to your pres- 
t inquiry tosee what we can do about it. 

Mr. McMittan. Thank you very much, and I greatly appreciate 
ir attention tomy problem. 


SOUTH CAROLINA STATE AGRICULTURAL MARKETING COMMISSION, 
Columbia, S. C., February 28, 1953. 
JoHN L. MCMILLAN, 
nited States House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. MCMILLAN: I want to thank you for your assistance in this matter 
i Market News Service for South Carolina. I know that many people will 
me later in expressing our thanks for your cooperation. 
in that regard, however, there is one angle that I am not too sure that I men- 
ned the other day in your office. It seems that the procedure for including 
ls for this service would indicate that it would be necessary to ask that the 
cific sum be earmarked for this work in South Carolina. If I understand 
rectly a simple addition to the appropriation for Market News as a whole 
ld not promise us the aid which we seek. You probably have already thought 
this particular situation, but 1 thought it might be well to call it to your 
tion 
Yours very truly, 
J. E. YouUNGBLoop, Marketing Director 


SouTHw CAROLINA STATE AGRICULTURAL MARKETING COMMISSION, 
Columbia, 8S. C., March 27, 1958. 


JoHN L. McMILLAN, M. C., 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


AR Mr. MCMILLAN: With reference to our request for funds to match with 
te funds to reinstate our market news service on a statewide basis, I shall 
ne some facts which may be revealing and, we hope, convincing. These 
wts are assorted and may not follow a sequence of importance, but they all 
apply. 
Shortly after funds under the Research and Marketing Act of 1946 became 
ible, following the passage of Public Law 733, a project was approved for 
ket information in South Carolina. It was financed with one-half RMA 
nds and one-half Extension Service funds. The plan was to demonstrate the 
d for such a service and a period of 2 years was allotted to do this. RMA took 
e position that beyond proving its merits the responsibility for extending this 
e permanently should rest with permanent agencies. In accord with this 
cy RMA funds were withdrawn after June 30, 1951. The Extension Service 
lid not have sufficient funds to continue the market-information project beyond 
date; so on July 1, 1951, the service was terminated. 
While in operation, market news was made available from Columbia by means 
daily bulletins. Sources of information were the leased-wire service from 
Federal Market News Service in Washington which carried the major mar- 
s of this country and the local markets in the State. For example, interested 
ers had the advantage of daily quotations of livestock in Chicago and at 
same time similar quotations from the livestock markets at Columbia, 
ngeburg, Florence, etc. The significance here is that, while the large ter- 
nals tend to establish general price levels, local supplics and demand may re- 
a considerable variation in price, either up or down from terminal quota- 
ns. The same is true of all farm products. Samples of the material sent out 
the market-news office are enclosed. 
should be mentioned that for several years, and presumably to be con- 
ed, the Federal Market News Service has cooperated with Clemson College 
nsion Serviee in maintaining seasonal market-news offices at Charleston for 
h potatoes, Allendale for watermelons, and Spartanburg for peaches. This 
ce is considered by the industry as indispensable, and the proposed state- 
de, year-around service is not intended to supplant it, but rather to supple- 
and extend it. 
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Actually, even with these major crops an extension of market information 
needed. It is not feasible to maintain these seasonal offices during the light 
movement periods at the first of the season and again in the waning or “clea: 
up” days. This central office could fill in these gaps. Also, probably a de: 
could be effected whereby the watermelon reporting would be issued fro1 
Columbia 

Oddly enough, many farm people believe that reliable and continuous r¢ 
farm products outside the major producing areas is 
more interest and value than in the thick of things. In the big deals the sellir 





porting of prices on 


agencies, brokers, ete., generally make available sufficient market informati: 
in contrast to the isolated areas where price knowledge is more difficult to 
it At any rate, there was a clamor for the service when it was discontinue 
and it still goes on Regularly requests are made for it 


fhis proposed market news can serve a good purpose in coordinating t] 
work of our markets in the State Heading the list is the Columbia State 
Farmers’ Market, which last vear did a total business of over $16 million an 
handled 11,000 carload equivalents of produce. Others, and smaller ones, art 
located at Greenville, Charleston, Walterboro, Holly Hill, Blackville, Lake City 


Loris, and Pageland. Also, other concentration points such as Orangeburg 
Hutawville, and Nichols for sweetpotatoes are centers of need for timely marke 
information We in South Carolina are working toward a coordinated networ 


{ 


of such markets, and a market news service would greatly assist in the long 
range scheme, 

Fruits and vegetables are seasonal, but livestock is marketed every week 
the year. We have 37 auction markets, 13 private sales markets, and 1° 
packinghouses in the State. This does not include small butchers, back-to-the 
farm private deals, stock shipped straight to terminals, and purebred or breeds 
sales. The most urgent requests probably come from this group. 

Poultry is a growing industry in the State, particularly broilers. Market 


formation on broilers is necessary as on a highly perishable fruit. A penny or 
two a pound may often mean the difference in profit and loss. All around us 
Gainesville, Ga., eastern North Carolina, and Virginia points—poultry pric i 
are available, but our growers and processors are denied this daily circularized | 
service. In like manner, practically every county in the State has gone int 
turkey raising. A reported 1,252,000 turkeys were produced in 1952. A cor 


tinuous source of authentic price reports is worth a great deal to these growers 
With poultry, both chickens and turkeys, it must be remembered that it is no 
a processing proposition The general practice now is to process near the 
point of production instead of shipping live birds to terminal markets as was 
done a few years ago 

Sweetpotatoes is a profitable and promising crop in the State, especially 
the Pee Dee and south of Columbia. Many concentration points afford market 
for sweetpotatoes; namely, Tabor City, Nichols, Loris, Sumter, Bishopvill 
Orangeburg, Norway, Holly Hill, Eutawville, Branchville, St. George, Columb 
and Greenville 

Some vears other points join in. Growers over the State are anxious f 
and deserve to have a source of information of prices prevailing at the various 
market places, especially around and during harvest time 

Other crops of minor importance as far as total value is concerned but vita 
important to those who grow them could be reported. Such crops would be 
fall tomatoes and apples in the upper part of the State, and the main fa 
vegetables such as beans and cabbage on the coast 

Aside from facts concerning South Carolina, this story would be incomplete 
without mention of other States. South Carolina is not asking for special or 
unprecedented favor in this instance. It will be found that Federal assistance 
on a cooperative basis, exists in our neighboring States of North Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Virginia of a nature which 
comparable, or more so, than the proposition posed in our case 

This is somewhat a lengthy narrative, but I felt it would serve as a bach 
ground for you if it is not too much of a burden on your time. Attached 
this is a summary for your convenience and reference 

We appreciate your interest and assistance in this project. 

Yours very truly, 


a E YouNGRLOOD, 
Varketing Directo 
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SUM MARY—STATEWI MARKET NEwS PROJ? 
The statewide Market News was in operation 2 years, 1950-51, under RMA, 
le i when terminated a flood of protests and requests for reinstatement were 
ered 
could be a useful supplement to seasonal service on main fruit and vege 
e crops—lLrish potatoes, watermelons, and peaches 
Livestock is a growing industry all over the State Cattle and hogs sold 
South Carolina through packingplants, auction markets, and private sales 
markets.—37 auction, 18 private sale, 12 packing plants These are 
3 1 45 counties. Growers are anxious for prices in various 
: “, as in terminalis 
ry producers, especially broiler raisers, need last-minute price quotations 
ine, ll as from heavy centers ol produc tion such as Gainesville, 
he Eastern Shore area. Turkey growers—last year producing 1,252 
e good use of the service 
dan interchange of market information between our farmers markets 
d by the State market (Columbia) which did a $16 million business in 1952, 
y about 11,000 carload equivalents of produce Othe Greenville, Lake 
(Charleston, Walterboro, Holly Hill, Blackville, Pageland, Loris, and other 
rketing centers 
C ( ome Vv é ; 
( 
Y 
¥) 
v \ 
; 6.000 | 
wy 
Sweetpotatoes is a promising South Carolina crop Assembly points include: 
Nichols, Tabor City (N. C.), Sumter, Bishopville, Orangeburg, Eutawville, 
Hill, Branchville, St. George, Norway, and Greenville Information on 
lete f as been badly needed for this crop 
Neils wring States enjoy substanti: iid with Market News progranis The 
th Carolina proposal is not deemed to be inconsistent with prevailing projects 
states. 
ewspapers and radios have been most cooperative in carrying Market New 


mation assembled for them 





Turspay, Aprin 21, 1953. 
Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. GRACIE PFOST, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF IDAHO 


Mr. ANprerRsSEN. The committee will come to order. 

We are delighted to have with us the Congress-lady from the Stat 

Idaho, Mrs. P fost. 

I understand you desire to testify relative to the need for acces 
roads and the control of the spruce bark bettle in the Idaho-Montana 
area. 

Mrs. Prost. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. We are very glad to have you before us this after 
noon. You m: ly proceed, 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you Mr. Chairman, I am a freshman Member 
from the First District in Idaho, and I am appearing mainly at thi 
request of a great m: iny of my con stituents in Idaho. 

\ great many of my people have been writing me, and I have quit 
i file he re of corre spon ide nce from peop le 11 the area who are most 
interested in the full app ropri; ition bein ga lloted for pest control a 
for the emerge ney construction of access roads. 

Spruce in the State of I laho comprises approximate ly one-twelft 
of the total commercial timber in Idaho. The spruce bark bettle, 1 
eee is one of the most serious proi blems we have at t this moment 
because unless something is done, we are going to lose ap proxim: itely 
114 million board feet of timber, and that represents approximately 
$64 million in lost wages and some $120 million in lost value of t] 
product. That is a sizeable loss so far as my State is concerned. 

I really think access roads are one of the major problems. Hoy 
ever, there are fwo prongs, so to speak, 1h curbing the spruce bark 
beetle. I think we are going to have to use insecticides also, possibly, 
as, some of you gentlemen will remember who were on the committe¢ 
a few years back, was done when Colorado was having its troubl 

Mir. ANDERSEN. I might say that both Mr. Horan and I went out to 
look over that situation. 

Mrs. Prost. Oh, did you? Well, it presents a greater problem 
Idaho than it did in Colorado, in that the Idaho timber grows tallet 
For that reason it is not as susceptible to the use of insecticides as 
the timber was in Colorado. But the Colorado program was quite a 
effective one they tell me. I have not been able to view it. 

Mr. Anpbersen. It is my understanding that the insecticide work 
done in Idaho w il re to be done after felling the trees, 

Mrs. Prost. That is my understanding. 

We had our situation intensified in the fall of 1949, when we had a 
tremendous windstorm which felled a great many trees. The beet 
came in there, and last July the beetle left these fallen trees and h: 
now gone to the live timber. That has intensified the problem so fa 
is the State is concerned. 

Now, it is my understandin; 
on the part of ndustry to bu 


ae that there is an intentio! 
iiles of roads at a cost of abo 


I 


¥r¢ 
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million, and that the Federal construction program is for 470 

s, at a cost of $9,900,000. 

Mir. ANDERSEN. That is approximately correct. 

Mrs. Prost. Approximately. Well, I think when you compare the 
ss road cost to the fact that we might lose a half-billion dollars 
valuable spruce timber, it certainly is a small amount. 

Of course, so long as you eople are favorable to access roads I need 
ay how valuable they will be to the other timber resources in 
tho. I think perhaps I should not take your time on that particu 
phase of the subject. 

| would just like to mention very briefly a couple of other matters so 

is appropriations are concerned, since I am here. 


RESEEDING 


On the matter of reseeding, I imagine you people have had consider 
e experience in that, also since many witnesses testify on it. In our 
tate of Idaho, as in Mr. Horan’s State of Washington, no doubt, this 
i very valuable asset to us, because in some of our depleted ranges we 
| it requires as much as 15 acres or so for a cow per month, and 
en you have to stake her out, so to speak, in another spot. 
Actually, reseeding is important to conserving water and holding 
k snow, which is most important to us. 
It ismy understanding that we had continued under the old Ander 
Mansfield Act, passed in October of 1949, we would be spending 
million this year. Of course, the $615,000 is saraiarabty less. 


| said, you people are, I am sure, cognizant of the fact that reseed- 


g 1s a most Important item to our forest lands. I think it is one of 
e most important things we do so far as conservation is concerned. 
Mr. Horan. Well, in range revegetation they make a differential 
tween strictly forest lands and open range. 

Mrs. Prosr. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. The chart I will have will have only the open rangeland 

sted as grazing land. 

Mrs. Prost. I see. 

Mr. Horan. That is on the open range, and particularly on the 
est rangelands. 

Mrs. Prosr. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. The amount of acreage involved, according to their 
issification, is less than 80 million, I believe, as against the total 
est lands of nearly 200 million acres. 

Mrs. Prosr. I realize what this subcommittee is up against, but when 
u consider $615,000 as against what was anticipated, $214 million, 
savery small sum and quite inadequate. 


SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


| might mention in conclusion that I have been receiving consider- 
le corespondence on the school lunch program, from my people at 

ome. They do feel that we should at least try to keep the school 

inch program at its present level. 

We have had letters from the parent-teacher organizations. The 
igress of Parents and Teachers particularly is the group which has 
tten us most frequently, but there are many others who have the 





Ka 
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health and welfare of children at heart. I know you people do have, 
too, certainly, but I did want to mention that as an added remark wit 
respect to the budget. 

Mr. Anprrsen. As you know, Mrs. Pfost, it will be up to the Co 
eress to determine the final amount. This subcommittee has felt 
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1 the vears that we should keep these programs at a constal 
level. 

Mrs. Prost. Yes. 

Mr. AnperseN. And not go up or down too much either way, if wi 
expect it to be an incentive to the people back home. , 

Mrs. Prost. Yes. 

Mr. Anprersen. That has been our thought about the school lunc! 
program. Personally I am in favor of the $8314 million, or what 
ever it was for 1953. I feel we must set a figure and stick to it, if we 
ire to accomplish our purpose. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Chairman, our people are protesting the $8 million 
cut quite strenuously. Some of my correspondence has covered that. 

Mr. AnpersENn. I realize that. 

Mrs. Prost. I certainly appreciate very much the time you have | 
given me and the courtesy you gentlemen have shown me. 

Mr. Anpersen. If you wish, you may place your prepared statement — | 
n the record. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you. 

(The statement is as follows :) 





Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my name is Gracie Pfost, and 
I am a Member of Congress from Idaho. I am here to ask you to grant the 
Forest Service their full budget request for funds for pest control and for the 
emergency construction of access roads 

Both of these appropriations are, in my opinion, absolutely essential. The 
full amount is necessary if we are to successfully fight the sprucebark beetle i1 
Idaho, which has now reached epidemic proportions. The beetle threatens t 
virtually destroy the commercial spruce timber stands in the northern part of the 
State Since spruce composes approximately one-twelfth of Idaho’s entire 
commercial timber’stand, the lumber industry is faced with an emergency of 
serious proportions 

Let me give you a few statistics which will help dramatize the magnitude of the 
problem we are facing in my State: 

In 1952, the Englemann sprucebark beetle killed 583 million board-feet of hig] 
grade spruce timber in Idaho and Montana. About 250 million board-feet of this 
loss was in my State of Idaho. This 1952 loss alone, would pile high with spruce 
timber, over 73,000 flat cars. Strung end to end, these cars would form a trail 
S98 miles in length. In other words, timber killed in 1952 would fill flat cars 
stretching in an unbroken line the full distance between Spokane, Wash., and 
Billings, Mont., or from Washington, D. C. to Savannah, Ga., or from Chicago 
to Joplin, Mo. 

Unless something is done to salvage the infested trees and arrest the onwar( 
march of the beetles, approximately one and a third million board-feet of spruce 
will be lost. This represents some $64 million in lost wages and some $120 
million in lost value of the product 

In my opinion, that is waste of national wealth we cannot countenance in 
this country. 

The sprucebark heetle can only be brought under control in Idaho through a 
two pronged attack: (1) Accelerated logging and (2) spraying with insecticides 

The first prong involves a stepped-up program of logging-road constructio! 
since the infested areas are largely inaccessible at the present time. The second 
prong—spraying with insecticides—was used successfully in Colorado sever 
years ago, but is far too expensive to use exclusively in Idaho because the Idaho 
spruce is much taller than the Colorado spruce. For this reason primary relia! 


must be placed on the logging phase. 
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( orado, costs of controlling the infestation were increased because control 
sures were not instigated at the beginning of the emergency I believe there 


en more urgency in the Idaho situation because in Colorado the beetle repro 


ver a 2-year period, while in Idaho the beetle has a 1-year cycle which 
increases the difficulty of control, and also increases the possibility of 
OSSeS 

Idaho problem is intensified by the fact that in 1949 we experienced 
gh winds, and spruce trees were blown over in spots across a very 


forest area Since then our imbermen and foresters have been sa 
large amount of these uprooted trees It has been impossible to 
of them Those that are left have attracted the spruce beetle 
has multiplied enormously Last July the beetle left the fallen trees 
ow entered standing trees and killed them in turn by the hundreds 
nsands 
\ task force, Composed of representatives of the lumber industry and 
State and Federal Government, has made an intensive study of the Idaho 
and has come up with the double approach of logging and control by 
pn il spraying. The local lumber industry has assured cooperation in 
g a portion of the access roads. The major portion, however, must 
( milt by the Government Industry plans to build 275 miles of road at 
estimated cost of about $5 million The planned Federal construction 
170 miles at an estimated cost of $9,900,000 
mpare these costs with a possible loss of half a billion dollars of valuable 
uve ce in the forests of northern Idaho and western Montana if the infest 
s not controlled 
Consider also, gentlemen, that the access roads built now to thwart the 
le can later be used to move to market commercial timber species 
ch will assist in the amortization of this investment 
iew of all of these facts, it seems to me that it is wise and farsighted 
ppropriate the necessary funds for both access roads and pest contro! 
ttack the spruce-bark beetle just as soon as possible 


While | have come before vou primarily to stress the seriousness of the 
s ' bark heetle infestation in my State I should like to mention also two 
er appropriation requests which I feel are also of major importance 
| he first is the request for funds for reseeding work on the national forest 
rt nge lands. I understand that the request before you calls for $615,000—some 
F ».000 less than the amount appropriated in fiscal 1953 
' The Anderson-Mansfield Act passed October 11, 1949 (Public Law 348) au 
; zed a 15-year program for reseeding about 4 million acres of range land 
e national forests If the full amount authorized for the fiscal year 1954 
re appropriated it would total $2% million. Instead, you have before you 
equest for only $615,000. That is just not enough to do the job 
: [ wish all of you gentlemen could visit Idaho and see for yourselves what 
; adequate forest reseeding means. On some of our depleted range lands it 
y 2 takes 15 to 20 acres to support 1 cow for 1 month. With reseeding with 
right kind of grasses, 1 cow could be maintained on only about 2 acres for 
onth In other words, with reseeding, we could support 7 to 10 times as 
iny cattle and sheep on the same range 
a Reseeding is a tremendous general conservation measure Not only does it 








ease the area available and the grazing capacities of the range, but it helps 
terially to hold back spring floods, and to retain moisture in the soil for 


e long dry months of the summer. It is a most important measure to the 
\ t 





In conclusion, I want to make just one more point—I have had protests from 
State over the proposal to reduce the original budget estimate for the na 





nal school-lunch program by $8,564,269. The Idaho Congress of Parents and 
eachers is alarmed. So are many others who have the health and welfare of 
| e State’s school children at heart. I sincerely hope vou gentlemen will grant 
A e full amount originally requested for this most significant program for our 
dren 
: (nd now, we thank you for your time 
er Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mrs. Pfost. 


Mrs. Prost. Thank you so much. 
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SOIL CONSERVATION 


WITNESSES 


WATERS S. DAVIS, JR., PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION O! 
SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 

GEORGE R. HEIDRICH, CHAIRMAN OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTE! 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Mr. ANpersen. The committee will come to order. 

We have before us this morning Mr. Waters ». Davis, JT.. preside) 
of the National Association of Soil Conservation Districts, and M 
George R. Heidrich. 

] might sity for the record that these two gentlemen have show 
a great deal of interest for a good many years in soil conservation. 

We are glad to have you with us and we will be glad to hear fro 
you at this time. 

Mr. Davis. It is mighty nice to be here, Mr. Chairman. George ai 
i divided this testimony this morning. 

I would like to testify on the assistance to district research, and 
the Federal Extension Service. 


ra | 
t 


For a lone time, there has been a Cry ing’ need for soil conservatlo 
districts. 1 think it would interest this subcommittee for me t 
mention a visit which I had last week in Idaho with some of the soi 
conservation district officials out there. As, perhaps, you know Idaho 
is only about 60 percent covered by soil conservation districts. They 
have 33 and they need about 20 more to cover the State. There ar 
about 10 proposed districts there which are now in the process ol 
hearings. Some of the supervisors out there are almost loathe—not 
quite, but almost loathe—to go out and help organize new districts 
because it means they have to share their technical assistance with thi 
new districts. One of the supervisors said that his district and t 
district next door had on ly 1 technician to serve the 2 of them. 

The lack of technical assistance is practically uniform all over the 
United States. \s has been pointe d out to this subcommittee befor 
the longer we put off getting this job done on the land, the more it 
going to cost finally, and, for that reason, I would like to repeat ou 
request of last month when our group testified, and ask the subcom 
mittee to consider appropriating $75 million for this technical assist 
ance, Which is about what our survey of 1951 came out at. It is my 
understanding of the SCS appropriation for assistance to districts 
that in 1953, the current fiscal year, they had some $57 million. The 
original budget called for a little over $59 million, and the revised 
fionre reduced that figure to $54 million. 

It is our feeling that it would be a great mistake to reduce that figure 
at all. In fact, we are here to ask that that figure be increased, eve! 
over the original budget. This technical assistance to districts is 
something that is not available any other place, except through the 
SCS and it is the bottleneck in getting real conservation on the Jand. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Davis, you will recall that this subcommittee 
all through the years has increased the budget on this particular item / 

Mr. Davis. Our group appreciates that very much indeed. 
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Mr. Anpersen. Except for this past fiscal year, at which time the 
idget met, I believe, the requirement for the additional districts whicl 
re anticipated to come In. 
Mir. Horan. Are you aware of the fact that Dr. Salter said he could 
get these technical assistants, even if we appropriated the money 
Mr. Davis. If we can get the money, I will help him find them. 
Mr. Horan. He said he could not find them. 
It would be interest1 ing to see w hat the colleges have done in the wa 
training these technical people. I want to find out where we are 
ning these people. We talk about technicians as if the “vy were born 
it way. Well, they are not. They have to be tr: wee and our col 
will have to do it, but it is useless for us to appropriate the 
mey, unless we can find the technicians. That is our problem. If 
people would help us with the things which we discussed whei 
were before us, and that is to encourage the colleges to increa 
eir work in hydrology and soils and fertilizers and in range improve 
t and forestry, it would go far toward correcting this situation. 
[here should be a full course offered in all of our land-grant colleges 
soil conservation. 
[ am concerned with, first, the need to get this job done and that is 
ing to require technicians ; we know that. I am concerned, also, 
th an army of 25,000, or more, Federal emp sloyees that would be 
ult up if we do not look ahead to the time when we might want to 
emobilize. 
Some years ago I offered an amendment which this committee ac- 
pted, which, I understand, has been made use of in a few scattered 
aces. That amendment was intended to do two things: to help to 
ok forward to the time when we might want to demobilize, and, 
erefore, we would not make too many civil-service commitments; 
condly, it would offer a little freedom to civil engineers and those 
10 understood soil conservation work, in order that they might be 
le to practice their given profession and at the same time, be avail 
e and qualified to help us with our soil conservation problems. 
That was the intent of the amendment. To my knowledge it has only 
een used in a few scattered places. The intent of the amendment 
is that we must have these technicians as soon as possible. 
lf we could offer to qualified and ambitious young men who might 


otherwise not want to be tied down to civil service and Government 


uployment, with the possibility that they would be welcomed as 
irt-time employees with all of their talents, and, of course, with 
it type of arrangement you would get more talent out of one who 
lid not want to become enslaved in civil service and Government 
ployment, and we might open a whole new vista of progress in this 


lield. ‘That is the way I look at it and I hope you are charitable with 


e. That isthe attitude I have assumed in this field. 
What I want to do is to open the door for part-time employment 
‘or some of the young men who graduate brilliantly from college and 
10 might be able to make a contribution to soil conservation work. 
I hinl in doing that it is necessary to clarify the complications that 


today attend their employment. 


Mr. Cannon. That would be a very practical way. 
Mr. ion I think so and that is the reason I offered the amend 
ent. It was at the insistence of the former representative from 
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California, Mr. Jack Z. Anderson, that I offered the amendment, b 
cause they were having this problem in California, where they had 
certain engineers in certain of their communities who had asked fi 
a chance to work at this thing. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Davis, I believe you asked as to the amount of 
reduction in the planning, application, and maintenance of conser 
tion practices, did you not? 

aoe the figure for 1955, actually appropriated or utilized, 1s est 

mated at $55,681,022. There is proposed in the revised budget a 1 
jeden of $1,115,722 in that item, leaving a proposed amount ot 
$54,565,300 for assistance to soil conservation districts. Let me state 
that there has been proposed a cut of $1,275,000 in what we tern 
the nursery end of the program. I think these figures are more 
up to date than the first ones we discussed. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to get on the record, so far as our group is 
concerned, that we want more, rather than less, technical assistance 
to these districts. 

Mr. ANDerseN. You are urging an appropriation of $75 million for 
that purpose. 

Mr. Davis. Those are our instructions. 

I would like to add a request for additional funds for soil-conserva- 
tion research. There has been about $1,500,000 appropriated for soil- 
conservation research, which is now in ARA, and that figure today is 
about the same as it was 10 or more years ago. Actually, $1,500,000 
— buys a great deal less research than it did years ago. The re 

arch program has been turned over, except for a minor part of it, 
<6 ARA, and I would like for the committee to consider increasing 
the research, specifically marked for soil conservation and studies of 
the soil. 

There is a tremendous amount of research being done on the prod- 
ucts of the soil, but on the soil itself, which is the very basis of ce 
products, the research program is limping along entirely too slowly. 

There is one thing more which I would like to suggest and that is 
that the subcommittee make the appropriation for the Federal Ex 
tension Service $1,300,000. That is a $24,000 increase over both the 
original and the revised budget. I would like to ask that that $24,000 
be specifically earmarked for encouraging closer cooperation bet wee! 
our eXtension services around the country and soil conservation 
districts. 

The coope ration between the extension services and the soil conserva- 

tion districts is getting better all the time. I think this sum of money 
would pay for two men to travel a good deal for the purpose of dis 
seminating informational material in regard to this program. 

Those are the three items which I would like to call to the attention 
of this subcommittee. 

Mr. Heidrich is a little bit more familiar with the watershed figures 
than I am, and I would like to ask that he discuss those with you. 

Mr. Anpersen. Will you proceed, Mr. Heidrich ? 

Mr. Heipricu. Mr. Chairman, in the last 2 or 3 years, as this sub 
committee knows, there has been an increasing interest shown 
vatershed work. That is exemplified at present by the tremendous 
number of watershed improvement associations, etc., that have sprung 
into being. 
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Lhe principal tem of interest and their p yhilos sophy is this: Lhey 
e not looking to the Government to pay for these improvements as 

ch as they are showing a willingne ss to pay fora lot of the lmiprove 
ents themselves. In other words, it 1s a share-the-cost program, 

sed on where the good of these improvements falls. 

On the surveys for flood prevention, in 1952 you had approximately 
1.6 million. In 1 953 that went down to $694,000, The original 1954 
dget showed $1 million and that has been cut to one-half million 

he revised budget. These surve Vs, we feel, should be contin ued. 
lo not think the sum available for that purpose should go to the 

vious figure. but | think about three quarters ot a milli on dollars 

ild allow for adequ: ite surve vs on the small watersheds. 

The most important item from the appropriations st indpoint is 

work of improvements. The original 1954 budget called for over 
| million, and the revised budget brought that down to $6,286,000 

d limits the expenditures to the 11 old approved watersheds. At 
it rate of expenditure, it will take 35 years. In other words, the 
itersheds are being taken care of at a 35 vear rate, which is ent irely 
roo slow. 

For instance. down on the Trinity, the y have asked for a total ap 
? riation for this year of about $10 million, which shows that on 

Trinity alone they feel they need $10 million, and the entire bud- 

t for 1954 ealls for only a little over $6 million for all of the old ap 
iad 11 watersheds. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Heidrich, in 1952 the Congress appropriated 
$33,478,000 for this purpose. 

Mr. Hemrtcu. That is right. 

Mr. Anpersen. For 1953, we appropriated $5,222,000 and in this 

dget there is a proposed increased of $1,064,000. So the budget 
hich we are now considering and the revised estimates today for 

4 are $6,286,000, ; 

Mr. Wurrren. I would like to interrupt here to say that, as every 

e knows, I am very strongly in favor of attention to the watersheds, 
it, for the 11 watersheds the rate of progress has been much slower 
an was anticipated in the original legislation. 

This subeommittee has gotten every dollar for that program that 
ve could get through the Congress, and we have gotten what we have 

tained after most bitter fights on the floor of the House. 

We have been slow because the House would not go alone with us 
for any increased amount of money, and this year we have not been 
ile to get the Bureau of the Budget to go along with us on any SIZ 
le increase on the watersheds. 

Mr. Anpersen. I clo hope that the Congress, this year, will make 
ailable more money than is shown in the revised budget both for the 
eliminary surveys and for this larger item of construction. That is 
\ feeling. 

Mr. Heiricn. There is another thing that we consider very im 
ortant, but before I go into that, I would like to say that it is our 
ggestion in regard to the works of improvement on the 11 old 
proved watersheds that the sum of $19 million will allow you to go 
ead with the work at a 25-year rate. You will recall that Congress 
is already voiced its opinion that this work should go ahead at a 15- 
! 20-year rate, but there is one thing which we want to stress regarding 











these works of improvement is this: No matter what sum is appr 

priated, we do not feel it should be spent entirely on these old 1) 

ipproved watersheds or on the 11, plus the new 7 that have bee: 

ipproved, but we think that it should be spread—whatever sum that 

ippropriated should be spread so we can do what might be demonstr: 
onal work all over the country on the smaller watersheds. There ar 

plenty of them available right now, planning and read to go, but ther 
no money available to do the job. 

Mr. AnperseNn. It would seem to me, Mr. Heidrich, that this ve 
tem has more potent ality as to actual sav ings for the American peop 
than practically any item in the bill. I believe the Congress could 
rightfully put into this item about any amount, within reason, and 


justify it. After all, this money will directly prevent a good deal of 
loss in the future. 
Mr. Hemricn. Mr. Chairman, I firmly believe that the limiting 


factor on this program, ‘should be the availability of material and mai 
power and not money. 

Mr. ANpreRSEN. I am inclined to agree with you. 

Mr. Hemricn. Every nickel that you can put into this progran 

ill bring back ample returns to this country. 

Mr. Davis. Could I add for the record that this flood- preventior 
work we are discussing now actually is a double-barreled thing. By 
preventing the floods. vou cannot do that unless you are going t 
preserve an awful lot of soil. It is more important than just flood pre 
vention. Itisthat all right, but it is also the making sure that some of 

ie best soil in America stays where it should be. 

Mr. Wuitrren. I would like to repeat again that since 1936, when thx 
mia jor flood control act was passe sd, the record shows we have expended 
u 1rough the Government app roximate ly $3.800.000,000 for these big 
dams to control flood waters, after they have become flood waters 
During that same period we have spent only $53 million in this flood 
prevention work on the watersheds, where the water originates or 
builds up into a flood potential. I do not mean by that that the othe: 
types of flood structures are not necessary, and I am not trying to get 
into the controversy in this matter, but I want to point out the relative 
attention that the Congress has given to the two phases of it and the 
much larger amount that is required in trying to meet this problen 
‘fter it gets down in the main streams. 

Mr. Heprricn. So far as a definite figure for flood prevention 

meerned, I would like to bring out two points: First, our recom 
mendation is a rather high figure in comparison to those which w 
a been discussing; that is $22 million for the total flood-prevention 


job, but the most important thing I would like to state is this: We are 


firmly convinced that that money should not be kept for the old ap 


P ‘roved watersheds, but spread over as many small watersheds as we 


can to show the people what can be done so we can get more local 
interest and local financing to do this job. 


Mr. Wuirren. I agree with your objective, but I have been strug- 


gling for 12 years and have been unable to get anything like the 
imount of attention we should have for the watershed program. I 
will agree with vour objective so far as spreading it, but I will not 
agree to retarding that which has already been retarded. This fight 
has been too long. I got the Democratic Convention to include in its 
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farm plank a provision on this watershed problem in order to olve 
ttention to this watershed flood prevention work. I make the claim 
( gain for having changed this to “flood prevention” and claim credit 
or that descriptive title, because that is ‘learly what it is. And I 
ope that both parties and all parties will recognize that need. 
Mir. ANDERSEN. On that point, Mr. Whitten, you certainly are due 
: ie credit for changing the title from “flood control” to “flood preven 
tion.’ but 1 would like to add a little further amendment, as I do not 
k the term “flood prevention” fully describes what we have in 
I think if we made it “flood prevention and watershed protec 
‘the two together would more aptly describe what we are after. 
Mr. Wurrren. I got bogged down with two projects in which I was 
of terested in my district because for several vears the forestry cle 
rtment insisted they had to go in and buy up a whole lot of addi 
onal land, over and above what the Corps of Engineers had bought 
, or these big structures, before they could do anything in the flood- 
revention or soil-conservation end of it. I] finally had to write into 
record a prohibition against acquiring any land, unless the local 
, ard of supervisors paid for it, and finally took the forestry end out 
t and got SCS to £0 ahead with the flood prevention program. 
0 Mr. Davis. I would like to comment that our group appreciates the 
B tention this subeommittee has given us, and if at any time we can 
t | e OT the shghtest service, do not hesitate to call on us. 
, Mr. ANpersEN. We certainly appreciate you gentlemen coming 
-? «fore usagain. We feel you really know what vou are talking about. 
We thank both of you for coming. 
Mr. Davis. Thank you very, very much. 
ue 
, WerepNeEspay, Aprin 22, 1953 
’ 
Bureau or PLranr QuARANTINI 
e 
er WITNESS 
nn A. BOYER, CHIEF, BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, MICHIGAN 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, LANSING, MICH. 
Mr. ANprrsen. The committee will come to order. 
Gentlemen, we have before us Mr. C. A. Bover of the Michigai 
sureau of Plant Industry. Mr. Bover would like to testify relative 
" Japanese beetle eradication. 
D Where are you located, Mr. Boyer / 
re Mr. Borer. Lansing, Mich. 
P Mr. Anpersen. Do you have a statement which you would like to 
Ve ike to the subcommittee ? 
a Mr. Boyer. I do; yes, sir. 
Mr. ANDERS! nN. We will be glad to hear from you at this time. 
g Mr. Boyer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee ; my name 
he Oy. Boyer, chief of the bureau of plant industry. Michigan Depart- 
I ent of Agriculture, Lansing, Mich. | deeply appreciate the oppor- 
ot iby provided by your committee to appear at this time for the 
ht rpose of protesting the discontinuance of Federal participation in 


he control and quarantine work on the Japanese beetle. 
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| appear be fore vour committee as the state regulatory official ( 
Michigan serving my 29th vear in regulatory and quarantine work 
May I likewise advise that I am representil g the Central Plant Boar 

omprising the 15 ¢ entral States serving as their president, also 
rman of the quarantine committee of the National Plant Board fi 

e 48 States. We are appe ling for the continuance of the Fede 
quarantine and a sufficient amount of money to allow Federal parti 
pation in a cooperative program. QOur problem today is exactly t 
same as it has been for the past decade, and that is to prevent the intr 
duction as well as to retard the spread of this most serious pest, a 


insect which in my estimation has been one of the most destructiy 
pests ever to Invade our country. 
The purpose for the continuance of the cooperative program whi 
as been so successfully and economically operated for many pas 
vears, 18 to give adequate protection at reasonable cost to noninfeste 
ireas without plac ne unre asonable restrictions on regulated industr 
ommerce and the p ibhic. At the present time there is only some 5 pel 
ent of the total area of the United States under the provisions of t 
present Federal quarantine and most certainly the remaining 95 pe 
cent in area is rightfully entitled to every precautionary and protectiv: 
ive Whi ecun be given at this time. Ou best estimate of tot 


age occurring all illy to farm field and orchard Crops, large al 


small residential and public plantings, as well as golf courses, exceed 
S10 million. Actually. gentlemen. this adult beetle is known to feed « 
Ole 7) kinds of pla life, and is at present a constant threat 
Arne i avT I lt re, ornamental plantings, and turfed areas in 

f winae oT I [ edt States 

Our State plant regulatory officials, regulated clustri Le l 
ina hnterests, and the }) bli al public meetings have emphatical 

red the continua e of the cooperative progvran naler Fede) 
eadership as the best means of accomplishing necessary protection 
he commonwealth of our Nation. 

Wit 1 s Tactnal formiatio 1 rie mwAy | t pectively reque 
your cooperatlo } c With t! l St s¢ ous problem for t 
oll Wihg reasons 

i Che unanimous opinio CX] ressed at a p tblic hearing in Was 

UTOn, oN 9 March 1951, was that the Federal quarantine and 
ited ooperat e controls s i¢ ld be cont ied by the Federal (a0 

hniment 

This was also the o on ofa spe al comunittee appointed by 
~ rv of Aq f ein 195] 


\t i meet Yr oT thie VP Board quarant ne committee held ati 
0, Ill, on October 8 9, 10, 1952. in which members of the USD 


partic lp ited, the followin vu resolution Was appre ved and later ratific 
by the NP Board at their meeting at Chicago, Ill. December 3, 4. 


“The Federal Bureau and the States do not feel the point has bee 
reat hed where the best need of the country would be St rved by rt 
moval of the Federal Japanese beetle quarantine, therefore it is rt 
ommended that the quarantine be continued.” 


States are definitely not in a favorable position to take over thi 
quarantine, control and certification work on Japanese beetle due 
a lack of funds, equipment, and trained personnel. One has only 
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weciate the fact that many State legislatures are not in session 
d there is absolutely no opportunity for States to protect themselves 

s late date. 
If the Federal quarantine were removed at least 30 States would 
ed ately be compelled to promulgate state quarantines, some of 
would be of a prohibitory nature and not uniform in their re 
rements. As chairman of the quarantine committee of NPR, rep 
enting all 45 States, I can definitely testify that their is no uniform 
State quarantine available which can be made effe: tive by July a 
en 1t 1s proposed to make effective the revocation ot the Federal 
irantine. Thirty or more State nonuniform quarantines cannot 
idministered as economically nor as effectively as one Federal 

trantine. 


The revocation of the Federal quarantine is not in the interest of 


onal economy hor in the control of this dangerous pest. In ow 
ation this is distinctly an interstate plant test problem and is 
thin the proper jurisdiction of the United States Government to 


n cooperation with the various States. 
Federal participation with States has always promoted uni- 
lity and given more adequate protection. 
State’s contributions have exceeded Federal expenditures for 
past few years indicating the State’s desire to continue with an 
ent program. 
State officials and industry are in full agreement that effective 
| economical operation of a Japanese beetle quarantine must be a 
deral function where interstate movement can be adequately con 
led anda single standard set of regulat ions and methods proy ided. 
\ we contend that the Federal Government is in the most favorable 
sition to develop and improve safe, effective, low-cost methods fon 
irantine complhance, survey, and control by utilizing informatio 
ned through its extensive research facilities. 
Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Boyer. That is a very good state 
ent and very much to the point. 
Mr. Boyer, you feel that it will be practically an impossibility for 
the various States to be in shape on July l to take over this quarantine 
ork: is that correct ? 
\Ir. Borer. I definitely know that to be the fact. 
Mr. ANDERSEN. You feel also that a quarantine is absolutely esse: 
Mr. Boyer. It is, ves, sir. 
Mr. CANNON. This beetle has not reached all portions of the 
try ¢ 
Mr. Borer. No, sir. It is in 16 States, or in 15 States which are 


under quarantine, or parts of the State are under quarantine, and 
remaining States may have picked up 1 beetle, or 2 beetles, which 
me in by air, but, primarily, it covers only one-fifth of the total 
. of the United States. 
Mr. Cannon. And the States are cooperating in this work? 
Mr. Boyer. Yes, sir. They have been appropirating actually more 
hey than has been expended by the Government in coping with this 
oblem. 
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Mir. Cannon. If Federal restrictions were removed, it would hard 
be possible to expect uniformity in the regulations established by 


states / 


VALTIOUS 

Mr. Boyer. No, sir. We could not expect uniform regulations, a 
t would, naturally, handicap all agricultural interests throughout 
United States. where now they have learned to comply with one qua 
intine and they have personnel that can do the certification work a 
andle it. Many of the State legislatures are not even in session tl 
year. 

Mr. Cannon. If the service were to be discontinued we wo 
‘ertainiy have to give the States at least a year’s notice ¢ 

Mr. Boyer. Yes, sir; I would say at least a year and_ possibly 
Ms, because Many of the state legislatures only meet every alte 
late year. 

Mir. ANDERSEN. That is the case with the State legislature of Mint 


ota. It adjourned yesterday and will not meet again until Janua 
1955. 
Mr. BOYER. That right. 
Mr. Anprersen. Now, do you feel that there would be a gradi 
hifting over to the States of this responsibility if this subcommitt: 


ere to announce that we intend to discontinue it 2 years from nov 

Mr. Boyer. Yes, sir: I think, Mr. Chairman, that all of the Stat 
ive Guite willing to take on their full responsibility in this regard, 
but that it would take at least 2 years to place us in a position 
handle it. 

Mr. Anprersen. Of course, if during those 2 years the various 
states were not sufficiently interested in the project CO make arrange 
ments to take it over, then, in my personal opinion, the problem 
eradication cannot be considered too serious. 

Mr. Boyer. That is right. 

Mr. Wutrrren. I can appreciate the point that is raised here, a 
| would like to say for the record that for the past ford vears thei 

is been much to indicate that we were not getting very far wit 
this Japanese-beetle control. For that reason I asked several year 
io that an investigation be made as to whether or not these cont! 
Tie 


erams should be col tinued, or whether, like in the case of 1 
Dutch-elm disease when we learned that we could not eradicate it, 
should limit ourselves to’ research. However | think that if a 
change in the program is to be made it should be made after sufficier 
me has been allowed to work out the best way to handle it. 
Mr. Boyer. I think so. I would like to make this statement, t] 
e has been no increase in the westward progress of this 


e! pr 
since 1950, and there has been no change in the distribution in 19: 
and 1952, a@wain assuring us that the quarantine work that is being 
done isa protective measure. 

Mr. Anprrsen. Thank vou, Mr. Boyer, for your statement. I th 
{ is been very worthwhile, sir. 

Mr. Boyer. Thank you kindly, Mr. Chairman. and gentlemen of t 


committee. 
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Wepnespay, Aprin 22, 1955, 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


WITNESS 


;AYLORD N. BALDWIN, DAIRY FARMER OF HINESBURG, VT. 


Mr. Anpersen. We have before us, gentlemen, Mr. Gaylord N. 
dwin. of Hinesburg, Vt. We are glad to have you before us, Mr. 
ldwin, and we will be glad to listen to whatever remarks you might 
‘to make. 

Mr. Batpwin. Gentlemen of the committee, I consider it a pris ilege 
ippear before your committee. This is the first time I have eve 

1 W ashington. and there is a lot to see here and a lot to learn 

[ am a farmer in Hinesburg, Vt., what you call a regular dirt 
ner. I have a farm there of 852 acres of which 300 acres are till 

e land, and the rest of it is forest and pastureland. 

[ have held a lot of town offices—all of the town offices—and I have 
resented m y town in both houses of the legislature, and I have been 
ember of the Farm Bureau. We have tried to help things along 
there. 

| am appearing before this committee on my own. I am not sent 
by any organization. Iam paying r my own expenses down here 

i am not appear ing here by the he ‘Ip of any organization. 

In regard to this ACP program we are dee ‘ply interested in it, and 
s done a lot for the people of my State. I am sure that I share 
views of 90 percent of the farmers in asking you gentlemen here 


to continue our ACP program. It has done a lot for the farmers up 
| 


re. We have built up their land, and we would like to continue to 
ve it, and I think that I share the views of 90 percent of the farmers 


of our State in saying that. 


Now, first we have the Vermont Farm Bureau, the Chittenden 
inty Farm Bureau, the Vermont State Grange, and the Vermont 
te Legislature, and all of them passed resolutions favoring the 
oram of the ACP. 

Mr. Anpersen. Did anv of those resolutions, Mr. Baldwin, bring 
the size of the program that they favor ¢ 

Mr. Barpwin. They favor continuing the same program. 

Mr. Anpersen. At the same level that they now have ? 

\ir. Batpwin. Yes, at the same level. 

Mr. ANpDERSEN. I see. 

Mr. Horan. This is the payment end of it, rather than the rvice 
of soil conservation ? 

Mr. Barpwin. That is right. 

a I have here a written statement that I would lke to present 

u people and have it printed in your record when T finish thi 

ought perh: Lps it would be better to have it in the record. 

\ir. ANDERSEN. It will be of great interest to us. 

We will then put your prepared statement in the record at this 


Che statement is as follows:) 
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STATEMI LOR pWIN, Datry FARS HINESBURG, V1 


hairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Gay Baldwin 
am a dairy ! r of Hinesburg, Vt I have a farm of S52 acres with 230 
cattle and maple sugar orchard in which IT hang about 1,900 buckets 
did was hang them, I didn’t get much in them. Ih 
fairs for many years, having served as select! 
director, town grand juror, town representati 
: wen a member of our local Farm Bureau for ye 
I ’ is a member of our Chittenden County PMA committ 
lam chairman of that committee at the present time 
I am appearing before this committee on my own, but I want to speak o1 
lf of the : iltu conservation program because TL want you to 
what ; i f from Vermont thinks about it I am afraid from wl 
ave | ‘ending that ‘ program is greatly misunderstood 
Now, a . i am speaking, of course, for myself, but 1 believe 
1 rity of Vermont farmers. I say this because ot 


The ; ( taken by the Vermont Farm Bureau in connection with 
‘icultural conservation program 
iken by our Chittenden County Farm Bureau in conne 


ith tl i cultural conservation program 


The mt Grange resolution on the agricultural conservatior 


fram 


1. The ermont Le ature’s resolution on the agricultural conservat 
program 


attachil my testimony copies of these statements which I have me 


I wou t ave you look them over and make them a part of 

record 

? s what I believe: (1) We must continue to have a strong agricultura 
conservation program administered by locally elected committeemen ; 2 
Vermont this prog mn must continue to offer practices for the use of lime 
fertilize 

This is why I believe the aforementioned statements First, let me disc 
lime Lime is basic to my farm and to most farms in Vermont Our colle 
says we should use 300,000 tons a year. Let me point out that even under 


using only 70,000 tons a year in our State. 
agricultural resources committee estimates an an 
need of 2 der the 1953 program we will do well if we get 6,500 tor 
Ise 
Now, gentlemen, if we take away the incentive furnished by the agricultur 
conservation program in both the dollars and cents and by the farmer-comm 
an who passes the information along, we are going backward instead of ale 
* country lime costs, under Government contract, $6.80 delivered to 
‘ The farmer pays $3.10 and the Government $3.70. If the farmer wa 
to order spread material, he pays $3.80. We call this a 50-50 proposition I} 
armer pays half of the basic cost and the Government pays half. On top of th 
the farmer has to get the lime spread. 


conserva 

to keep down the overall cost of lime by increasing the 
me used Prior to the program in 1935, we were using only about 3,500 tons 
f lime in our whole State. This year we will use, as I have said, about 70.00 
tons Now, if this lime is removed from the agricultural conservation progr 
the cost will go up because of two things. First, the volume will drop, and s 
ond, the companies manufacturing lime will add on selling and advertising cost 
It would be my guess that the cost would advance $2 a ton. I 
experience that, without ACP, lime use on our farms will 
equirements 


Another factor not often remembered is that the agricultural 
1 


am has he ped 


know f! 
go way be 
Now a word on superphosphate and mixed fertilizer. Again back in 19 
efore ar ‘ogram, fertilizer usage in Vermont was léss than 5,000 tons a vy 
Today we are using over 50,000 tons. The reason for this is pure and simpl 
ACP. Let me tell you how it looks in our county. 
Take superphosphate first. The State office contracts for super at the be 
possible price. They buy it for the whole State. For 1953 the average cost 
ounty was $532.64 a ton including the 50-cent unloading charge. Now 
farmer paid S18 of this cost, leaving the Government a net investment of $14 
The commercial price for super in our county averages about $38 a ton. So 
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for an investment of only $14.64 we will get a ton of superphosphate used 
we ask the farmer to pay the full cost, he simply won't use nearly as much 
Another good thing this agricultural conservation program has done is that 
s taught us farmers to use super in the gutter guess the county agent 
he one that told us that we better use it there but it is the f 
e to use under the ACP that really got the practice going 
have learned how to conserve and make better use of our furm manure 
w we have a real job to keep this good practice up and extend it to every farn 
is not now using it 
In connection with mixed fertilizer we agree that in case of a practice 
i farmer should pay a larger share of the cost and we take steps to see 
OPS kor exatnple, In our county we made arrangements to furt ish © 
the program this year. This concentrated material is good 
es less freight per pound of plant food 
0-15-30 cost the Government about S60 a ton delivered at the 
including consignee costs The farmer paid S36, thus for only 
the Government got a lot of plant food used In the case of fertili 
terials it is our common practice to make the farmer pay 60 percent of 
cost. In addition to this, he has to get the material from the siding to 
ind get it used 
entlemen, this is why | think we 1 
‘al conservation program. ‘To me it is more important to keep 
good permanent sod by the use of minerals than it is to have to pa 
after they have been run down I believe that the use of mine! 
type of farming can well be considered as a permanent practice 
being a Vermonter, [ | 
anvone, but I know a good investment when 


elieve in standing on my own two f 
I 


has done I have seen it on my neighbors’ fa 
I don’t want to lose what we have gained 
been said that the farmers who get this help are the 
» carry out the practices anyway I can’t speak for other 
speak for Vermont, and I know that instead of onser\ 
eed more We are losing ground with what we are doing no 
to tell you gentlemen that we are already facing less money for our m 
one of the first things a farmer does when he has less money is iny 
in his land. He thinks he can coast a while. He'll take it out of his so 
We have farmers now—good ones—who need this material badly and have not 
e across with their share of the cost under the 1953 program. This means 
iterial won't be used. If they won’t pay part of the cost under the preser 
m, how can we expect them, and others, to raise the full cost in the future 
bout cost in our State the average payment to the farmer participat 
e program is only $148 per farm. For this expenditure we got the farme 
the average to invest about $150 of his own money In other words, this 


n 


m has been a means of getting the farmer to spend more money on conserva 
tl he ever did before 
{nother thing that I want to mention is the effect of the program on the people 
ir State. I think this is best illustrated in the words of Frank J 
me county agent in our State, when talking at one of our State cor 
s2or3 yearsago. Frank said: 
Che thing that sticks out as the greatest result of the agricultural conservation 
¢sram is the tremendous advance made by farmers generaily in improvi 
practices. Particularly is this true in crop production 
The psychological effect of receiving something in return for doing some 
ng himself, combined with a visit from a local farmer advocating certain prac 
es as improvements, shocked the landowners into action. Many of them did 
t of thinking before they acted, many of them taking 2 years before they were 
dy to go along 
Previous to 1936, few farmers had used lime and superphosphate in large 
ugh quantities to realize much return. Farmers on limestone soils could see 
rns from the use of super and were making some headway. The rest were 
ng it alone Some farmers were using lime where it was cheap The 
mers on the acid soil gave up when their county agent told them they needed 
3 to 5 tons of lime to put it in shape It takes about t it to x se a pH of 
a 6.1 or better 
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Few farmers realized their soil was getting poorer; few had done anything 
improving pastures or learned the ad‘ 


nd. Few farmers were increasing amounts of legumes produced. Some of the 
new what the limiting f: 


tors were, but could not find the wherewithal to corre 
them. 


‘The Vermont Extei rvi 


antage of keeping the cows out of the wor 


e had nearly 20 years of work behind it befor 
of anything with pasture improvement It took that lor 
get around pasture. The PMA program had the effect 


agents into act nha me 


ted doing much 


of shock 
lines also 


Improvements in have bee brought to the consciousness 


county and community committee.wen and tf) 
influence of the conservation program itself 
also, including the fact that it 

Tl rough th . 


farmers through the cont: 


Committeemen have learned a 
is not alwavs summer on the back roads. 
features of the program, designed to make them 
thei er association with the farme 
t can and cannot be don 
‘ve learned that you can’t sit in an offi 
it stick with people who are going to use 
and that soil practices that will we 
adds up to indicate that soil 7 
good, mus 
conditions.’ 
he points I have tried to make: 
ained in any successful Vert 


arme f ‘rmont ¢ not receiving for tl 
ma margi , comparable to workers 
of hours worked, and realizing need of 


to roduce the 
1 


maintaining 


needed to feed an ¢ 

therefore be it 

t we, repsesenting the » Vermont State Grange 

favoring the continuance 
and be it 


ram as we know it 


in the hands of farn 


ommitteemen ; and 


That copies of this resolution be sent t 


Secretary -of Agriculture Bra 
Representative Prouty 


) 
State Senators, Aiken and Flanders, and 
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Joint resolution passed by the Vermont Legisla 


a. Be & 36 


OINT RESOLUTION Requesting Members of Congress 


conservation program 


iereas the topsoil of the Nation is one of its most important re ( and 
\ 


ereas for the past 17 years the United States Department of Agriculture 


igh the agricultural conservation program, has done much t La ain and 


iild soils and also to make farmers and the public in gener 
i for such preservation: Now, therefore, be it 
solved by the senate and the house of representative 
That the Congress of the United States be respectfully urged to continue the 
iltural conservation program; and 
That the Secretary of State be directed to transmit duly attested copies of 
resolution to the President of the United States, the President of the United 
tes Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, the chairmen of the 
ate and House Committees on Agriculture, the chairmen of the Senate and 
se Committees on Appropriations, the Secretary of Agriculture, and our 
gressional delegation. 


Chittenden County Farm Bureau Resolution, 


it resolved, That the Chittenden County Farm Bureau 
ring the continuance of the agricultural conservation program 


Ve further recommend that the program and the practices be kept as pract 


possible so as to get the most conservation done for the dollar expended 
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BALDWIN. We hitist have a strong AC Pp program run by local 

mitteemen which we have had in the past. We need e& Ohomly how 

hey want to cut down expenses. We are doing practically what 
are advocating as far as the eXpense side of it is concerned. 

We have not run full-time committeemen, on our State committee 
county committees. We are trying to save money; so we have 
pent the money in our program that some have spent. I under 

that some States have paid their committeemen their regular 
ivy. but ours did not. 
un chairman of the county committee in Chitterden County. Our 
niittee often works only half a ds ay. We have alw: avs trie xd to kee ‘~ 
expenses down. We find in some States the y want to cut out lime, 
erphosphate, and the other phosphates also, but we feel we must 
tinue that practice because lime and superp hos phate especially 
ve done a wonderful job for us. If you take that out, it would prac 
lly take out all of the See ansed phosphate in our se tup. We cannot 

-e that program that they are idan for now because it is going to 

t out our amount of lime and superphosphate. That would be very 
istrous for our neck of the woods. 

Now, in line W ith that. if you want economy, we would much rather 
the farmer pay two-thirds of the cost of the fertilizer and go 

50 on lime. That would be a cut compared to what we are doing 

We are now paving practically 50-50 on the fertilizer and lime 
but I think the limit should stay 50-50 on lime; but on the 
lizer I would think we could go two-thirds put up by the farmer 

nd one-third by the Government. 

Mr. Horan. W hy do you suggest 50-50, Mr. Baldwin ¢ 

Is it your feeling that if the Seca does not pay 50 percent 

f the cost of it that they will abandon the practice of using lime? 

Mr. Batpwiy. Some of us would use it, but there are a lot of people 

10 would not use it for the simple reason that it is dirty stuff to use, 

it the land needs it; we need it for our clovers. Our college states 

that we need 300,000 tons a vear. Using the program we have, we use 
nly 70,000 tons. So, you see, we are using less than one-quarter of 
iat they claim we do need. 
Now, if you go through with the program as recommended by Mr. 
Benson, we would go backward instead of forward. We are not able 
» get now as much as we should get. 

Take, for example, a farmer who is a neighbor of mine. He went 
inder the Frazier-Lemke Bankrupt Act. He was not getting any 
here. We went to see him and said to him we can get you into this 
program, and we can get the banks to finance you, and we will try to 
elp you get out of this. We got him interested in it, and he took hold 
of this program, and in 4 years’ time he was county winner of the 
Chittenden County green-pasture contest. Now, that is a lot to do 

{ years, 

Horan. The Frazier-Lemke Act was a bankruptey act which 

is passed in the early thirties. 

Mr. Batpwin. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. It is changed now, but apparently he took it when it 

vas available. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Baldwin, as you perhaps know. the latest — 

rom the Department show that. even though we announced ; i pro 


vi 
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eram of $250 million for this year, only S211 million will be the ec 
of the program. Would you say that we should keep somewhat in 1 
same neighborhood this year; is that your contention / 

Mr. Batpwin. Yes: that is correct. 

Mr. ANbersen. You do not agree with $140 million in any way? 

Mr. Batpwin. No; not in any way, because it practically elimina 

program in the Northeast. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It is also your contention that lime, because of 
effect in preparing your soils for clovers, is really a permanent typ 
practice; is that right 4 

Mr. Bantpwin. | certainly do. 

Mr. Anpersen. I am inclined to agree with you. 

Mr. Batpwin. Here is another thing I would like to mention. 

Where clover is growing it takes out the lime that is within the so 
You can lime onee, and it will last for 2 or 3 years. Then, if you al 
raising a lot of clover, it takes that out of the soil, and unless you p 

at back in you are going to be without clover land. 


PASTURE IMPROVEMENT 


Our pasture improvement has been a wonderful thing. 

Frank Jones has been a county agent for 20 years in our State, and 
he said that this program had done more for the farmers since it has 
been in existence, which is about 17 years, that it had done more for the 
pastures and to improve the soil than the county agents had been able 
to do in the 20 years previous. 

Mr. Anpersen. As Mr. Whitten has brought out previously thi: 
spring, it should be up to the various States themselves to determi: 
what practices they want to use their funds for. 

Mr. BaLpwin. Through these committeemen they can get informa 
tion to the farmers there much better than they can through the 
colleges. ; 

Our colleges do wonderful extension work, but the committeeman 
who goes out into the field and who knows the lay of the land and who 
snows the farmers themselves can do more. I am not against the 
Extension Service at all, and we work very closely with them, but 
as Frank Jones said, ACP has shown the way to the realization of the 
needs of the farmer more than the previous 20 years with county 
agents and extension work. 

They can send out these bulletins from the colleges, and you know 
as a farmer they read them, but they do not put them into practice, 
but if a man goes out right onto their land and shows them these 
things he gets somewhere with them and the other fellows do not 

Mr. Anpersen. If you, as a farmer, look across the fence and se 
your neighboring farmer raising a better crop of corn or cotton, the! 
you immediately begin to wonder how he does it. 

Mr. Batpwin. That is true. 

Mr. ANpersen. And in reality it is one large experimental farm. 

Mr. Batpwin. That is true, and we have seen that many times. We 
have what we call a tour which takes from a day and a half to 2 days. 
and we pay our own expenses. We go around and look at the different 
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rms, and when we see those things, it is the best educational trip 
it you can take. I suggested to this neighbor of mine, who was 
er the Irazier Lemke Act. that he VO to the pasture program, 
He said, “If I go in, don’t you go into this pasture program because 
ido I will not have a chance.” I said, “I will not vo in.” and he 
t in and won. It is seeing these things done that gives this 
yworram Impetus, and we hope that you ventlemen wil] do youl ul 
st to see that we have a continuance of this program. 
Thank vou, gentlemen, for your time. 
\ir. ANDERSEN. Mr. Baldwin, we will do what our best judgment 
us to do in view ot the testimony that comes before us. 
Mr. BALpwin. That is all we want. 
Mr. Horan. May I ask one question, Mr. Chairman ? 
Mr. ANDERSEN. Certainly, Mr. Horan. 
' : Mr. Horan. Is it your feeling that the program or the progress up 
Vermont will fail unless we appropriate the money out of the 
Federal Treasury ‘ 
| Vir. BALpwin. [think it will. 
Mir. Horan. Whi‘ 
fr. BaLpwinx. Well, they will not use it. 
\Ir. Horan. I th KX, 11) Ve) nont, thi program would succeed with 
pirit al | leadet ship that you have almost radi ited before 
" bceonimiittes this morning ithout any subsidy out of the Federal 
ve made up my mind, however, that this is not in terms of 
. ty of our American soil, that this is not a very great payment. 
} ive alway iad this discussion before our s beomm ttee, a1 dain 
ra we have the findings of the National Association of Soil 
vation Districts and other people which indicates that the 
m upon SCS and ALCP, upon thi payments and the service varies 
reas. Inthe Middle West they are all for soil-conservation service 
the pr ponderat ‘eof them are Lvallst the payvinent 
sa i ttituc regaraing direct payments to the farmers in my di 
oe the ones that are active in the same type of work that you ar 
¥ nore ¢ efin te They sav. "What we Waht Is more techni 4 Ws, 

thie 1X 1 e 7) ainvin . 

i \\ int to take care OT This soll. What we Waht Is more euldance, 

‘i thie payments do not mean omuch tous.” 
sia In the South, where more tenant farming is practiced, the payments 

mportant. 
now Mr. BALDWIN. They are very lmportant, 

- Mr. Horan. But there is confusion in this country as to just what 
aOR e ar trying to do: whether we are just trving to fill out or add to 
a ncome of our American farmers, or whethe we are trying to save 

oil 


Mr. ANpERSEN. I want to say, Mr. Baldwin, that I look upon this as 
centive to these farmers to LO ahead and get the work done. 
they will usually spend 2 or 3 times the amount that they receive 
the Federal Government. I do not like farm payments any more 
oe in Mr. Horan likes them. They are reimbursements, in part, for 
' work they do in preserving the soil for the generations to come. 
7 Phatis where Mr. Horan and I do not agree. 
— Mr. H RAN. The incentive to m\ farmers is their love of the soil 
ke care of what they own. 


desire tota 


l . | 
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Mr. AnprrsEN. My farmers think the same thing. 

Mr. Horan. Now you mentioned a gentleman who was taking 
bankruptcy through the Frazier-Lemke Act. May I assume too that 
it was the ACP payments that rescued that fellow from his 
predicament ? 

Mr. Batpwin. In his case it was a case where he never would ha 
come out—— 

Mr. Horan. It was the payments to him and not the brother! 
love and the guidance of his neighbors. , It was the payments, then, 
that saved him. 

Mr. Batpwin. They helped to save him. 

Mr. Horan. That man found out that he had some land and 
started to take care of it. 

Mr. Batpwin. He is heart and soul for this program, and it save 
him. 

Mr. Horan. I know, but it is what he did on his land that saved 
him; is not that true, Mr. Baldwin? 

Mr. Batpwiy. That is true. 

Mr. Horan. It is what he did with his own land that saved him. 

Mr. Batpwin. Now, going back to this technician business, they 
have a big part in our program and help out a lot. We have a lot of 
people that use that some, but we cannot use it as much as you can 
in some parts of the West. 

Mr. Horan. We are going to have this program with us, there is 
no question about it. I do not know at what level ACP payments 
will stay. I am not going to work against them. I still think that 
no amount of money can make a good farmer. He has to love his 
soil, and if he does he does not need payments. 

Mr. Anpersen. Do you not feel, Mr. Horan, that there is a place 
for both soil conservation, as represented by technicians and assist 
ance, and reimbursement to the farmers for carrying out these pra: 
tices? [think the two go hand in hand. 

Mr. Batpwin. We use both. 

Mr. AnperseN. It is like a flood-control problem where there is 
need for a big dam below and for soil retention and flood preventio1 
up above. The whole thing is part of the same pattern. 

Mr. Barpwry. It is the little fellow who is to be helped if you 
carry on this program. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Baldwin; we have enjoyed your 
discussion. 

Mr. Batpwrin. Yes, sir: I have enjoyed the discussion very much. 

Mr. Horan. You are a good witness. 

Mr. Batpwry. I hope you will change your mind and come around 
with the little fellow. 

Mr. Wurrren. What is the average income of the Vermont farmer? 
Do you have any figures on that, Mr. Baldwin? 

Mr. Batpwin. No; I have not here. I could get them. 

Mr. Wuirren. I do not mean to belabor this issue, Mr. Chairman. 
but I have always felt that the total income should enter into what a 
man could do on his land. Much of the land has been wasted because 
the farmer seldom has anything to put in such a program. After the 
farmer has paid his taxes and his expenses, there is not enough left to 


put anything back into his land. 
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Now, I cannot see that there is anything so wrong with all of 
s contributing a little bit toward the restoration of the soil. I know 
at we have people who say the farmer should be the only one to put 

ck money to restore the soil. But I think we all had better give a 

ttle attention to protecting our soil, even if it is the farmers’ primary 
ity todo so. Lam just agreeing with you, Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Batowiy. Thank you. 

Mr. Horan. We are working in the direction of increased effective- 

ess and the availability of soil-conservation districts in this Nation. 

have in excess of 3,000 counties in the United States. Every 
ounty, according to its monetary position, requires at least $30,000 to 
maintain that work if every county has a soil-conservation district, 
ome may even have more. We are working in that direction, every 
one of us. Lam working as hard as you are to conserve the soil. 

lf we carry out the program that we are working at, only to carry 
it out in SCS alone by itself, we are going to have to appropriate at 
least $900 million a year for SCS alone. Somewhere along the line 

e are going to have to take a fiscal reckoning. 

Mr. Batowin. I have nothing against SCS 

Mr. Horan. Of course, you have not. Lam ee for that too. I 

not going to oppose this gentle rain of checks, but I want this 
subcommittee to wake up to the fact that all of us are working at that 
program, calling for a program that could cost $900 million a year 
if we carry out the commitments that everyone on this subcommittee 
is working for. 

Mr. Batpwitx. But SCS will not fill our bill. 

Mr. Horan. Now, you tell your farmers that. 

ir. Batpwin. You have a different setup there in your area. 

Mr. Horan. No, we have not. 

Mr. Batpwin. We annie’ use this program under the SCS limit in 
oul community. 

Mr. Horan. I do not know why you cannot. 

Mr. Batpwin. Because we have not that type of land. 

Mr. Horan. At any rate, these folks on this side of the table and 
the people interested in soil conservation know that we are working 
in the direction of continuing some soil conservation, and I want them 
to know what we are wor king for, and what the eventual commitment 

ll be. 

Mr. Batpwiy. <All right. 

ANDERSEN. ‘Thank you, Mr, Baldwin, we appreciate your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Batpwin. Be as generous as you can, and we will cooperate with 
you. 

Mr. Anprersen. Thank you, Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Batowrn. Will you put in the record there that we favor paying 
two-thirds of the fertilizer cost. and going 50-50 on the lime cost ? 

Mr. ANprersen. Yes; that has been your statement. 

Mr. Horan. That is in your statement, and I think that is a step 

the right direction. 

Batpwix. We understand your point of view about cutting 
down a little, but do not cut us any harder, because it will hurt. 
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WITNESS 


ROBERT M. KOCH, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL AGRICUI 
TURAL LIMESTONE INSTITUTE 


Mr. ANDERSI NN. Grentlemen, we have before us our eood friend, Mi 
Robert M. Koch, executive secretary of the National Agricultu 

Limestone Institute. 

Mr. Koch. 11 ote vou have quitea lengthy statement there. 

Mr. Kocu. Could I put that in the record and then IT will just ta 

or 5 minutes to make a statement / 

Mr. ANpERSEN. We will put t 


iat in the record, and then if vy 

VN int to discuss this mater al vou mav doso. , 
Mr. Kocu. I would like to do that. 

Mr. Anpersen. First of all we will put this statement in the ree 


pont 
I niatter referred t sia follows: ) 
I I I lL. Ix 1, ExKe CRETARY 
\ l LI INSTIT ' 
i 
Ir. Chairmar ! I ‘ of the cor tte I very much appreciate i 
\ pear before i this mornil n support of the agricultn 
I } 
demands that ¢ agricultural cor 
y \ ‘ 1} ment of more consery; | 
] t 1 ne T ! tr Ameri { cin ot r prog mm ever ttempted s 
( 1 1 ent level of S250 million Opponents 
e of econ iV, as t) conunittee well knows, ha i 
] s een red ed to the 4 
( I e program sl 11 
tl ine ctu 1 cannot aceoi 
t ed 
I e, I t ) Iw ppearing befor nas the board of 
‘ l \ sed chau showin 
estone the 1 ed S té nt 900, that this ind 
mere infar prior to th nauguration of th izricultural conser 
i il 1936 hi ( mittee through the ACP increased the volume 
lnstrv’s sales b 10 mes ust a few ‘ Although our land 
n the 1 ! showed cone] ( t igh extensive resenrch 
‘ the ey to the most ve farming method 
limi mate did not become very widespread until a payment 
tion prog was authorized kiven the excellent educational prog 
1 j en 1 ‘ ice With eir county accel ni eTICR every ¢ 
uubling the usage of limestone in the Nation, didn’t begin to reac 
g we should be ng To ose Who say that an educational progr: 
the answer without ; vyment program, you need only to refer to the ype 
1914 to 19386 when that is all that we had available, to see that this just 
not get the job done Furthermore, the Land Grant College-Department of 


ulture Joint Committee on Agricultural roductive Capacity in thei: ‘ 
ed last year says that e should use 395 million tons of limestone to bi 


our soils up to the proper condition for optimum productive capacity and tl 


use 47 million tons a vear thereafter 
I should like to point out for the benefit of the committee one point whic! 
juently overlooked and that is agricultural limestone must be used in require 
unts in order to get the maximum use out of the fertilizer which is appli 
It has been estimated that from 20 to 10 percent of the fertilizer used on farms 
\ rica is not used to its maximum efficiency because of inadequately limed soils 
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ido 

ry time an experiment is run by an agricultural college or experiment sta 
to determine the value of fertilizer, the soil is first limed completely Many 

ers don't realize that the reason they don't get the results the experi 

stations get from fertilizers is because they haven't adequately limed 
dicated above, if the farmers of America would prepare their land to get 

ptimum vields from fertilizer they would apply 395 million tons of lime in 

UI 

not sure Whether this Committee realizes that it is being blamed throng! 

country for the present restrictions on the use of agricultural limestone 

\ 153 agricultural conservation program ina great Inauny States is drastically 
ng the use of agricultural limestone on the theory that it is an annual 

ce and the Government is only interested in helping farmers carry out 

nent practices lL am sure you gentlemen know that the use of agricul 
limestone is one of the most permanent conservation practices carried 

sy farms. One of the big reasons why farmers do not use as much as they 


dois because the full benefit of limestone is not obtained for 3, 4. and 5 
And over 50 percent of our farmers are tenants who do not know whether 
I! be on the farm next vear or the year after Many experiments, as for 
ple at the Wooster Experiment Station in Ohio, show benefits from lime 
20 years after it is applied If vou really intended by your discussion last 
» direct the administrators to put less emphasis on the agricultural lime 
wactice, then vou have been successful; but if you did not intend to classify 
se of agricultural limestone as an annual practice, which it most certainly 
then I hope this committee will make the record abundantly clear so that 
tever funds the Congress ultimately authorizes for the 1954 agricultural 
ation program will not be tied up with administrative red tape as is 
ening with the present or 1953 ACP 
e just returned from visiting farm meetings in several States and gentle 
farmers of this country are astounded when they learn that they can 
have from 50 to 70 percent as much lime under the ACIP as they were able 
get last vear If the funds were reduced that much they could understand 
hen they are told “You can earn more conservation payments but there is a 
ngton ruling that vou have to earn the balance in other practices” the 
rs get annoved As L said before if the directives of this committee to the 
| listrators were intended to accomplish this vou have certainly been suc 
But if you intended to let farmers of this Nation determine locally 
they should do to obtain the most conservation on their farms, then I 
« you should reexamine the understanding you have with the administra 
this program 
Several years ago when we first started to run into serious opposition to the 
CP from the American Farm Bureau Federation through its president, Allan 
Kline, and the Nutional Grange through its master, Herschel Newsom, who of 
se support Secretary Benson's reduction of the agricultural conservation 
gram for $250 million to $140 million, we decided to enlist the support of 
e farmers of America You see we knew from contacting thousands of farm 
ers in all sections of the country that rarely has a Government program been 
so overwhelmingly endorsed by the average farmer. 
We made several surveys from coast to coast and found over SO percent of 
farmers wanted the ACP continued and over 65 percent actually voted to 
: hncrease these programs. When people criticized our mailing lists—and we al 
iys offered to duplicate any of our surveys with any other impartially selected 
ling list—-we finally made a survey of just the lowa Farm Bureau township 
ectors. The results from this survey were practically identical with others 
iad made 
When the New York State Farm Bureau board of directors voted unanimously 
have the ACP eliminated we found farmers of that State voting in the above 
cated percentages. We were very pleased to have Cornell University make 





| survey of New York State farmers which found very similar results It is 
ther interesting to note that the New York State Farm Bureau board did not 
onumend eliminating the ACI this year A comparison of the Cornell 


ey and ours is given in the accompanying chart. 
his organization fully recognizes that some will look suspiciously at its at 
pting to represent farmers and so we are very glad that surveys similar to 
one made by Cornell University are being made around the country. Cer 
ninly you gentlemen who are particularly close to the grassroots of Americ: 





w that farmers generally approve of our national conservation effort which 
een made through the agricultural conservation program 
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Another example of an independent survey of farmer opinion is a reprint fror 
the August 2, 1952, issue of the Wuallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead whi 
shows a substantial amount of ACP support among Iowa farmers. 

Gentlemen, since preparing this statement the Department’s ACP memorai 
dum No. 5 has been called to my attention. I suppose this committee has copie 

It is incredible to those of us who have been working with the agricultur: 
conservation program that anyone would propose the type of program outline 
in ACP Memorandum 5. 

It is perfectly obvious from reading Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s stat: 
ments that he is either badly informed or not fully appreciative of our Natio 
conservation needs. The administration’s proposed program for 1954 in effect 
says the practices which 90 percent of the farmers east of Kansas have beer 
earrying out since 1936 are basically not part of our national conservation pri 
gram. But the water-conservation practices carried out west of Kansas ars 
just what this country needs. Possibly you members of this committee whos: 
districts are east of Kansas ought to see that Secretary Benson and Assistant 
Secretary Coke realize that our farm-conservation practices of the Middle West 
and the East are just as important as those carried out in the sections of thé 
country with which they are familiar. Furthermore, one major point which th: 
new administration apparently completely overlooks is that our Nation’s con 
servation problems are only partly tied up with water conservation. Mai: 
taining our soil’s fertility is just as important as conserving moisture. Whil 
soil moisture is the most important consideration on a majority of farms in the 
western part of our country, soil fertility is the most important part of our soil 
conservation programs in the Middle West and the East. 

Can it be that the agricultural colleges and all the county agents who have 
been advising their farmers since the Extension Service was founded in 1914 
to get their liming requirements taken care of first were wrong? Oh, but Secré 
tary Benson says the farmers should do their own liming. I agree but the record 
is unmistakably clear that they will not without some incentive form of assist 
ance. To those of you who say it is the farmer’s concern, [I would just remind 
you that India and China’s farmlands are in the terrible eroded and depleted 
condition they are today because some farmer or generations of farmers failed 
to take care of their soil. 

The present administration is eliminating the basic practice of liming becauss 
they call it an annual practice. They propose to only give their blessing to 
permanent practices. It all depends how you define “permanent.” They have 
said “Permanent-type practices may be defined as those enduring mechanical 
and vegetative-soil and water-conservation measures, the benefits of which will 
continue through a-period of several years when they are (@) properly applied 
and (0) properly used and maintained.” 

Certainly the use of agricultural limestone in connection with the establish- 
ment of soil-conserving crops is a “vegetative-soil and water-conservation 
measure, the benefits of which will continue through a period of several years 

Unless the Congress speaks out in a clear unmistakable statement of policy 
the most outstanding conservation program ever developed for the average 
American farm is about to be scuttled. 

Mr. Anprersen. Now briefly bring out the highlights of your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Kocn. I appreciate your inviting me in here, Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen of the committee. 

You will note from this chart [indicating] that the agricultural 
limestone industry was tremendously affected by the appropriation 
this committee first made back in 1936 for the agricultural conserva- 
tion program. 

Prior to that it was just educational work that had promoted the 
sales of limestone. The Extension Service agents did a marvelous job. 
Note how slowly this line goes up from 1900 to 1936 and how then it 
just shot up tremendously. We increased our limestone sales a thou 
sand percent in this country. You also provided the sources. We did 
not have agricultural limestone plants throughout this country when 
vou started this program. 
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(he program has helped through these incentives to get others to 

e limestone on their land. It takes these incentives to do that. While 

s good for our industry I am sure that you realize that it is much 
r for the lands to have this limestone put on. 

Mr. Horan. What does lime do to the soil ? 

\ir. Kocn. It corrects the acidity in the soil so that clovers, alfalfa, 

| other legumes can be grown and, more important than that, it 

nishes calcium. Iam sure that you recognize the part that calcium 

.ys not only in animal nutrition, but in human nutrition as well, and 
e really important part of limestone is in getting calcium into the 

|. so that the foods themselves are impregnated with more calcium 

t goes in through the crops, then the animals and then into humans, 
hat isa very important factor to health. 

Mr. Horan. It unlocks the fertility in the soil. 

\ir. Kocu. Yes, it unlocks the fe rtility in the soil. 

Mr. Horan. It is a catalyst, primarily. 

Mr. Koc. It also furnishes magnesium to the soil. 

Mr. Anpersen. How many years, Mr. Koch, would you say that the 
fects of limestone remain prevalent in the soil? 

[r. Kocw. That varies considerably, but it is at least 3 years in all 

es of soils, and we have experiments going on now in some of the 

eges showing where you can still see the benefit of applying lime for 
vears. It isa long-range proposition. As a matter of fact, the big 
enefit is the second and third years and then it tapers off and lasts 
for 7 or 8 years on most of our farms, and that is one of the problems, 
to get the farmers to use it. Considering that 50 percent of the farmers 
this country are tenant farmers they wi!l say we will put that off 
ra while. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You classify it, then, as a semipermanent program ? 

Mr. Kocn. It cert: ainly is. It is not an annual practice, certs ainly, 

cause it lasts a minimum of 3 years, and on most farms it is 5 to 8 

is before you have to lime again. 

Mr. Horan. What proportion of the farmers are tenant farmers? 

Mr. Kocn. They tell us that 50 percent of the farmers in the United 
States are tenants. I just have that rough figure that I got from the 
epartment of agricultural statistics. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Chairman, we all have known views on this 
ommittee, and we are all primarily interested in agriculture. Dif- 
ferent sections of this country need different things. In certain of the 
ections of this country the land is worked out and they need the help 
if the Federal Government to restore that land. 

Mr. Horan. I am not against the use of lime, but I can see, looking 
forward, that if we carry on our SCS program, we are going to build 
ip a tremendous commitment. I am for it, but let us not confuse our- 
selves that even in soil-conservation districts it will be on tillable soil, 
ind let us not forget that we are building up a commitment, if we 
meet it, that will approach $1 billion a year. Weare working in that 
direction. 

We have gone over the budget year after year, Mr. Chairman, to 

ake care of SCS. 

I, personally, am for watershed protection. 

We know from previous testimony that down in the Trjnity River 
rea in Texas of the need for the upstream detention of wafer in order 

o have a full-time conservation program. 
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We would need to spend at least $76 million in order to take car 
of that river’s problems. We know of some of our dams in the Washita 
area in Oklahoma. We know that there are almost 1,100 surveys that 
have been made on watersheds in the United States where you ne¢ 
upstream detention if you are coing to have real soll conservati 
because soil conservation, I believe, begins where the wind hits t] 
ground, or where the water falls on your watershed. 

Those are commitments that this subcommittee must keep in mind 
Forgive me if I continue to remind this subcommittee of this, of what 

face if we move on in what we are all working for, more soil cor 
servation and more technicians. They plead with us day after day fo. 
them. I have even been critical of Federal agencies because they hav: 
not had bachelor of science degrees in soul conservation in land grant 
colleges looking toward the supplying of these needed techniciai 
We did discuss and go into this this morning prior to your appearanc 
before us. It is for these reasons that I just want to have this sub 
committee remember that somewhere along the line we are going t 
have to balance this thing. We are going to have to try to draw a 
line. Where men love the soil they will preserve it and will becon: 
good farmers. 

I can recognize that in certain areas where we have a high pe 
centage of tenant farmers we will have to perhaps employ these i 
centive payments. I am not going to oppose it, but in the name of 
soil conservation we are committing ourselves, if we are honest wit! 
ourselves, to an annual appropriation well in excess of $1 billion a 
year for that purpose alone. I think it is good, but as we proceed, | 
us have foresight enough to realize what we are doing. 

Mr. ANpyRsEN. Mr. Koch, do you have anything further to say ? 

Mr. Kocn. I would like to make two more points, if I may, M 
Chairman, 

After T started to come before this committee IT realized that what 
I was saying was not nearly as important as what the farmers then 
selves think. 

So, we made some rather extensive surveys, and I presented some of 
them to you in years gone by. 

This type of effort has been taken over by others, and I would like 
to call your attention to the next to the last page of my statement and 
this comparison of the survey we made some years ago with the one 
that Cornell University made in New York State, and it shows that 
an overwhelming majority of the farmers, and IT am certainly sure 
that Cornell University did an excellent job in making their survey. 
that an overwhelming majority of the farmers prefer to have the AC? 
program continued. 

We asked one more question which Cornell did not ask, and that 
is how many of the farmers would like to see it increased ? 

Sixty-six percent of the farmers in New York State said they would 
like to see it increased. 

The New York State Farm Bureau Board of Directors had voted 
to abandon this program. So we asked the farmers for additional 
information whether they were farm bureau members or not: 84.1 
percent of the men said they were farm bureau members, and said 
that they would like to have the program continued. 

There was another survey conducted, and I will just take a minute 
to refer to it. 
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Phe Wallace Farmer and Iowa Homestead ran two surveys in Iowa, 
on nd the last one was reported in the August 2 issue, 1952, and it shows 
h gain that an overwhelming preponderance of the farmers want the 
hat .CP progr: am continued. 

\t the same time we ran our survey in Iowa we made one just of 


1e 

7 e Farm Bureau township directors—several hundred of them—and 

{ ey ran more than 80 percent voting that the program should not 
discontinued, 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you for your appearance before this com 

ttee. We ap prec late your presentation. 

. Mr. Kocx. Thank you, Mr. Andersen, for the privilege of appear- 
fi oO before this committee. 

lal quegeee 

“a 

ie WepNeEspay, Aprib 22, 1953. 

1 

a Trinitry River WATERSHED 

, WITNESS 

2 HON. FRITZ G. LANHAM, REPRESENTING THE TRINITY IMPROVE- 

MENT ASSOCIATION, FORT WORTH, TEX. 
et 
| Mir. ANpERSEN. Gentlemen, we have our old friend, former Con 
a gressman Fritz Lanham, before us. I believe he would like to speak 
vit ous relative to the Trinity watershed. Fritz, we welcome you before 
,) s once more. 

- let Mr, Lannam. [appreciate that. I represent the Trinity Improve- 
ent Association, with ofices in the Commercial Standard Building, 
Fort Worth, Tex. It is a nonprofit organization devoted solely in its 
M tivities to the proper conservation and utilization of the water and 
( esources of our country and especially with reference to the 
hat Ir y River watershed which is rich in resources both numerous and 
) extensive and of vital interest to our Nation in both war and peace. 
lt is of paramount importance that those resources be protected and 

e hat their useless waste be prevented. 

It is a pleasure to appear before you. It has been my privilege 
lik to serve with some of you in the Congress and I am familiar with the 
am outstanding service you have rendered. ‘The country owes you a 
nani lebt of gratitude. In this particular committee service in which you 
hat ire engaged you are dealing with the fundamental God-given assets 
WW which make our country potentially strong and which must be saved 
vey. | ind used efficiently if we are to retain and continue our progressive 
CP levelopment. 

Poday stress is being laid upon the necessity for economy. We take 
hat 0 exception to that, of course, but we should all sedulously avoid any 

teps of false economy. In this connection, it behooves us to realize 
ald ind remember that the best economy that can be practiced by our 

Government and its people j is the proper protection and conservation 
sted f our soil and water, the vital elements of our progress and pros- 
1 erity. Neglect of adequate attention to and provision for the preser- 
84.1 ition and promotion of these irreplaceable resources will entail more 
a the way of losses for our country than the total sum of the bill you 


llreport. Let us not be forced later to seek in vain for the pound of 
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cure when the ounce of prevention can now be afforded. There is no 
pound of cure which can restore the resources which the floods take 
from us; they are gone forever. To prevent such waste should ce 
tainly be a prime objec tive of our economy. 

The Trinity flood-prevention and sediment-control project is the 
largest of the 11 authorized by the 1944 Flood Control Act for co 
summation by the United States Department of Agriculture. Nat 
urally, the cost of completion of the 11 projects has increased som 
what by reason of the advance of costs in recent years, but their com 
pletion remains a matter of paramount duty. The Trinity Rive 
watershed comprises 12 million acres, and the upper two-thirds of i 
constitute the largest area in the United States for which the Congress 
has authorized a fully coordinated program of water development i! 
cooperation with the local interests. 

It becomes pertinent, therefore, to inquire what the local interests 
of the Trinity have done by way of contribution to this worthy cause. 
The answer is one in which those local interests may well take pride. 
Prior to 1945, those local interests had built in the upper region of 
the Trinity—at a cost exceeding $150 million in 1951 dollars, and 
without $1 of Federal or State assistance—6 major reservoirs (con- 
serving 767,000 acre-feet and with total capacity of 2,148,000 acre 
feet) and more than 100 levee systems reclaiming 250,000 acres of 
fertile bottom lands or of metropolitan areas. The landowners them 
selves have banded together in soil-conservation districts and by theit 
efforts are carrying out a fine program to do all they can to save thei 
own soil. 

You have available in the budget estimates the original estimates of 
cost for each of the 11 districts and also a statement of the new est! 
mates based on 1952 prices. The budget further reports the current 
“approximate cumulative non-Federal contributions” by the ‘Trinity 
local interests as being 45 percent of the total made by all the 11 dis 
tricts. I think you will even find that to date the Trinity contributior 
is actually greater than the aggregate of Federal appropriations fo 
the Trinity. The other 10 projects have received to date appropria 
tions aggregating 28 percent of their estimated Federal costs, though 
they have contributed less than 13 percent of the presently estimat: 
aggregate of their ultimate contributions. 

Trinity local interests have contributed to date only $114 million 
less than all the other 10 districts combined, and they have already 
paid in almost twice as much in percentage. In other words, in spite 
of all that Trinity local interests have done through the years to aid in 
this national service, Trinity appropriations to ‘date aggregate only 
11 percent of its estimated total Federal costs, while the other 10 have 
received appropriations totaling 28 percent of their estimated aggre 
gate Federal costs. Is it any wonder that we Trinity folk are abso 
lutely at a loss to understand this unjust: and unjustified discrimina 
tion? Surely, it is high time for that unfortunate situation to be 
corrected. 

I have already indicated the enormous expenditures made by local 
interests of the Trinity without any contribution whatever from either 
State or Federal funds. In addition, they have cooperated fully from 
the very beginning with the Federal setup for the United States Di 
partment of Agriculture’s soil-water-forest conservation, sediment 
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ontrol, and flood prevention. Within a very few weeks after the 
establishment of the Soil Conservation Service regional office in Fort 
Worth in 1936, the Trinity Improvement Association began its active 
coope ration. Beginning in January 1937, it furnished every assistance 
) Texas farm leaders in securing in 1939 State legislation permitting 
. forming of soil-conservation districts. Though, naturally, the as 
ociation has stressed the worthy claims of its own important area, 
as never failed to support and aid all efforts to apply the provisions 
thes 1936 Flood Control and 1935 Soil Conservation Acts. Since 

‘6 the association has sent out over the entire United States literally 

undsea of thousands of leaflets, bulletins, reprints, et cetera, advo 

iting full development and proper utilization of the Nation’s water 

d soil resources as essential to the basic stabilization of our national 
conomy. 

Under the circumstances I have recited, what possible logical reason 
can there be for this discrepancy in allotments to the Trinity district? 
Phis district has done very much more than meet the obligations re 
quired of it. Ignoring entirely their pre-1945 independent efforts and 
accomplishments in water development, the Trinity local interests 
ean still find no measure of justification for such discrimination 
gainst it in the action of the United States Department of Agricul 
ture. The President’s budget submitted last January reveals that 
l'rinity local interests have already contributed more than 23 percent 
of the amount which they are due to pay out over the planned period of 
the program. In this connection, it is pertinent to point out that the 

cal interests of the other 10 projects have paid out to date only 13 
percent of the presently estimated aggregate of their ultimate con 
t1 nals. 

One unacquainted with the circumstances might say, “Perhaps the 
Trinity people are just understandably impatient ; possibly their pro- 
gram is only slightly behind schedule.” Such an observation likewise 

s proved without foundation. The congressional authorization con 
templated completion of the Trinity project in 12 to 15 years. It is 
now in its eighth year, but still only one-eghth completed. The other 
10 projects, ‘considered in the aggregate, are almost one-third com- 
pleted. 

Bete. this is what the Trinity Improvement Association believes to 

e the equitable action of this subcommittee, and I can assure you that 
the local interests of the Trinity watershed stand ready to cooperate 
in meeting every Federal requirement: Trinity flood prevention and 
sediment control should be speeded up during the coming fiscal year, 
and thereafter, until the Trinity project has been advanced to an 
equitable standing with the other 10 similar projects which the Con 
gress has authorized. Certainly this is a reasonable suggestion. We 
believe that in the interest of true economy in the saving of our soil 
and water resources the $3,926,000 recommended in the budget for 
Trinity “measures primarily for flood prevention” during the fiscal 
ear 1954 should be increased to $6 million. Surely the Trinity proj- 

t deserves to reach as rapidly as possible an equitable basis with the 

her authorized projects. We believe that corresponding increases 

hould be made in other accompanying items as follows: 
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Among the reasons why thre Trinity Improvement Association is 
serene d of the equity and reasonableness of these requested increas 
to be applied to “measures primarily for and contributing to flood 
~ vention” on the Trinity watershed are the following: 

The flood plains of the Trinity tributarie is ‘upstream from th 
major flood ea works of the Army Corps of Engineers and of t] 
local interests, contain over one-half million acres of the better agi 
cultural lands of the productive Trinity watershed. 

¥i These one half million acres are flooded sO frequently that most of 
them are in useless brush and timber or are used for grazing or haying 
only. On the average, these lands are flooded 4 or 5 times each 12 
months, with most of the floods occurring in the spring or early 
autumn. There are records of from 12 to 15 floodings in a single yeal 

These frequent floods often waterlog the alluvial lands, which largely 
are heavy clays, not silty soils, and prevent advantageous plantings 
Also, due to August or September hurricane rainfalls, the records show 
flood destruction of maturing corn or cotton crops just before the 
harvest. 

. The Soil Conservation Service reports the annual average flood 

amages as more than $10,000,000. The local interests are convinced 
that the total economic losses due to this frequent flooding average 
very much more, perhaps $25,000,000 annually. Surely an adequate 
appropriation is ‘ostified to prevent such large scale damage and to 
a e the possib ple say ing’s. 

The Soil Conservation Service says that probably more than 75 
= of these losses (or S7.500.000) ¢ ‘an be prevented bv flood pre 
vention and land-treatment measures. he local interests believe that 
the economy of the Trinitv—and, therefore, of the Nation—would be 
benefited $15,000,000 or more annually. 

The Soil Conservation Service says that the reasonable applica 
tion of flood prevention to the upper Trinity will increase agricultural! 
product ion 20 percent or more. We believe that the records prove that 
soil-water conservation and flood prevention rarely increase such 
production as little as 30 percent to 35 percent the gross returns frou 

_ or ranch. 

. The Soil Conservation Service says that the rate of sedimentatio1 
damages to major Trinity reservoirs and similar works would be re- 
duced 50 percent by full operation of the United States Department of 
Agriculture's flood preve ntion and sediment-control program. 

Local interests point out that the Trinity watershed, because of | 
pect uliar topogr aphy, has relatively few good reservoir sites and fet 
destruction of existing works, or even serious damage to their efficiency, 
would be a truly irretrievable loss. They also point out that a con 
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ltant of theirs, a former Chief of Engineers of the United States 

rmy, reported that ™ retardation of (Trinity) runoff by im 

winding dams, terracing, contour cultivation, and changes in the use 
the land * * * (nay be expected to) * * * cut in half the amount 
silt to be removed from the river * * * (in maintaining the 

proved Trinity River canal). 

The United States Department ot Agriculture's flood prevention 

d sediment-control program 1s already lagging far behind the en 

ntrol program now being carried out by the Corps of Engineers— 

t to mention the flood control : ind local protect! on works ot ‘ the 

al interests, which date back to 1910. 

What | have stated olives additional accentuation to the oreat neces 
ty for fostering real economy 1 the protection of our most vital 
tional resources, water and soil. | have given somewhat in detail, 
{f as concisely as possible, some of the forceful reasons why the 
itters now pending for your determination are of paramount im 

tance and demanding prompt ana proper settlement. 
Phe Trinity Improvement Association is asking this subcommittee 
adequate support of the United States Department of Agricul 
e's soil conservation, flood prevention, and sediment control on the 
itershed of the Trinity River. The Trinity program for waterfiow 
retardation and channel stabilization has two principal purposes, 
ch IT shall indicate, which fully warrant for their consummation 
support requested : 

Phe reduction of agricultural damages in the smaller tributary 
leys above major flood ee works, such as reservoirs and 
ees, both those previously built at their own expense by Trinity 
i] interests and those now under construction or rectification by the 
ted States Corps of Engineers. And it must be borne in mind 
t approximately 75 percent of all Trinity menial Hood damage 
urs along these tributary valleys. 

The reduction of sedimentation in downstream reaches of major 
tributaries of the Trinity River proper, as well as in Trinity-Galveston 
Bays and other coastal waters, partic ul arly in the locally built flood 

ntvol and water supply reservoirs and the reservoirs and navigation 
hannels now under construction by the l nited States Corps ot 
vineers. 
here is no other major United States river basin which has as 
iprehensive a water develgpmen t program as the Trinity. And, 

of the progress of major water-control and deve lopme nt work 

I Prinity local interests and of the Army engineers, the Trinity 

oject otters, 1h the Opinion ot the Trinity peop le, the base O} pol 
ty for a watershed demonstration of the congressional intent 
the enactment of the 1936 Flood Control and the 1935 Soil Conser 
on laws. 

S with Serious fear ot threatened peril to our Nation’s ch et 
ources and with fervent hope that proper action vill be taken to 
ul these disastrous losses that we implore you in your wisdom to 


) nmend and adopt t| e necessary Provisions to safeguard our coul 


nd its economy by wise and timely solution of these problen 


ough the appropriation of adequate funds to assure the accomplish 
of this preeminent objective. 
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Mr. Anprersen. Mr. Lanham, you have mentioned in your statement 
that there has been some discrimination against the Trinity water 
shed in the allocation of the funds available. Will you enlarge a little 
upon that point, please ? 

Mr. Lanuam. I think I have covered that rather well in what I have 
said, that Trinity interests have contributed 45 percent of the total 
contributions made by the 11 districts, and that the appropriations 
for the Trinity District represent only 11 percent of the estimated 
Federal cost, while the other 10 have received 28 percent of their esti 
mated Federal costs. Also the Trinity project is only about one 
eighth completed, though the other ten are approximately one-third 
completed. 

Mr. Anpersen. Is the responsibility for the allocation directly up 
to the Department of Agriculture ? 

Mr. Laniam. You gentlemen are, perhaps, a little better informed 
about that than Iam. I am simply reciting the situation that exists 

Mr. Anprersen. My recollection is that we do not break down the 
appropriation for this purpose. 

Mr. Lanuam. At any rate, we feel that, wherever the responsibility 
rests, prompt action should be taken to correct this inequality. 

Of course, we are doing much more from the standpoint of the 
contributions of local interests than any of them. And, as I have 
stated, at their own expense, and with no State or Federal aid to get 
this work started, the Trinity people built six reservoirs and over 100 
levee systems; all, 1 repeat, at their own expense. 

Mr. Horan. Could I comment on what we did under Mr. Whitten’s 
leadership last year? We recognized the pattern and the public spirit 
of the people in the Trinity watershed. At that same time we had 
this ACP and SCS argument going on in the farm journals. I recall 
it was about that time that the Trinity people were before us, and Mr. 
Newsom of the National Grange said he thought probably $250,000, 
000 could be spent more wisely than we were then doing. With that 
approach I completely agreed. When the bill left this room, and it 
was sustained on the House side, as sort of a door opener, Mr. Lan- 
ham, we attempted to allocate $1 million in the bill that the com 
munity could spend from their ACP payments for upstream deten 
tion. That was knocked out by the Senate. I recognize the fact 
that probably we ought to spend this whole $250 million here for up 
stream detention on surveys. 

Mr. Lanuam. These tributary valleys certainly need adequate 
attention. 

Mr. Horan. There is no other cure for your problem down there, is 
there’ I hope to look it over sometime. 

Mr. Lannam. We hope you will, and we will be glad to welcome 
you. 

The Soil Conservation Service itself, as pointed out in my state 
ment, says wonderful savings can be effected by the carrying out of 
this program in the tributary valleys, not only in flood prevention, 
but also in minimizing sedimentation. 

Mr. Horan. You will have to have revegetation in order to keep 
out your silt that would go into those reservoirs, and it is that program 
that will take care of your flash floods and your spring runoff. 
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Mr. Lanuam. We appreciate that and appreciate all that you are 
oe The important thing is, to the extent that you are able to do 

to help get us up on a par with these other ten districts from the 
tandnall ‘of the percentage of the work that is being done. 

Mr. Wurrren. We appreciate your great interest in this, and we 
igree on the matter. We all know of the fine record you had in the 
Congress. You and I have been jointly interested in this program 
through the years. I have a somewhat similar situation in my ares 
where a project was slow to get started and has lagged behind, But 

I think that sentiment is being built up throughout the Nation, as 
well as in Congress, to support the belief that the watershed is the 
place to regulate and prevent floods. 
~ Mr. Lanuam. I am very grateful to my esteemed former colleague 
for that statement. You gentlemen realize, as I do, that the principal 
resources in our national economy are soil and water. In : = propria- 
tions to save them from disastrous losses, an ounce of prevention is 
very much better than a pound of cure. When we lose our soil there 
sno pound of cure. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I am certainly in agreement with you, Mr. Lanham. 
We thank you very much for your appearance before the committee. 

Mr. Lannam. Thank you, gentlemen. 


WepDNEsDAY, A pRIL 22, 195: 
Sor CONSERVATION 


WITNESS 


RAY H. SMITH, REPKESENTING THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE PROMOTION OF SOIL CONSERVATION 


Mr. Anpersen. Gentlemen of the subcommittee, we have before us 
ir. Ray Smith of the National Association for the Promotion of Soil 

Conservation. Mr. Smith, I believe you have a prepared statement 
that you would like to present to the committee. Would you like to 
have it inserted and then give us the highlights ? 

Mr.Smiru. Yes, I should like to highlight a few of the points. 

Mr. AnperRSEN. Very well. 

(The following statement was submitted by Mr. Smith :) 


STATEMENT BY Ray H. SMITH, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE PROMOTION OF SOIL CONSERVATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Iam Ray H. Smith, of Frederick, 
Md., vice president of the National Association for the Promotion of Soil 
Conservation, 

This is an organization of farmers who feel that something must be done to 
preserve one of the most successful farm programs ever developed for American 
farmers—the agricultural conservation program. 

No other farm program has ever reached so many farmers. These incentive 
payments are absolutely essential if we are to continue the soil-conservation 
progress made in the last 17 years. Not only do we feel that $250 million is the 
ibsolute minimum, but we feel Congress was not far wrong when it originally 
iuthorized $500 million for this type of program. 
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y of Agriculture Benson certainly is not aware of how the averag 
this country operates if he thinks that adequate conservation measure 
» carried out without incentive payments. Cash on farms is getting 
day, and long-range practices like mineral applications and growi1 
rand alfalfa just won't be carried out in anywhere hear the present le 
neentive payinents are reduced Farmers all over the country are writ 
us that they not only want the ACP continued but they feel that the restrictic 
in the program which were written in at the Washington level are unsoun 
Vhen a county agent or agronomist at a State college tells a farmer for exal 
that he ought to apply minerals to properly prepare his land the PMA admini 
trators tell him that he can only use for this a portion of his farm allowanc: 
which has been set in Washington, and the balance on some other practice whi¢ 
may not be so essential on his farm, the farmer gets annoyed with the burea 
cratic redtaype He cannot understand why he and local authorities cann 
determine how he shou arry out conservation practices on his farm 
Don Williams, who is Chief of the ACP here in Washington, recently wrot: 
to me quoting from some of his statements at a staff meeting, “continuing atte 
tion will be given to achieving the indicated shift to permanent-type practices 
the 1953 program” al limitations on the use of 1953 program funds for the 
ted practices’ (lime, phosphate, etc.) will not be removed”; “these polic 
were established by the Congress and the previous administration and 
iot been changed.’ To corroborate this point T would like to quote fro) 
a letter from the man who was chairman of the To PMA program. He write 
I would like to ask this committee whether or not it is true, as indicated | 
these statements, that this committee intended to put arbitrary limits on the 1 
of mineral applications in connection with conservation practices? Do vou belie 
the use of mine in our conservation program in recent vears has not bee 
d that the locally elected committees and farmers have misused conse 
ition funds in the past? If vou believe that restrictive regulations must | 
tten by the administrators in Washington to tell farmers in the 3,000 countie 
xact how they can use their conservation allowances, then the procedures 
} 1953 program I suppose are all right But if vou believe as most farme 
Nation believe, that the restrictive regulations for the 1953 
ve been a ackward, then I hope vou will make yourselves e 
resent adn ‘ of this program so that farmers themselves 


more free to spend their conservation allowances in line with the recommend 


tions of the county agents and the agricultural colleges It does not seem to m« 


ou intended to say that farmers who wanted to use their entire farm all 
nees for minerals or for anv other approved practice could not do so if it we 


determined at the local level that this was the most important conservation prac 
for that farmer to complete in 1953 Yet in a great many States toda 
s are being told that they cannot spend over 50 percent of their allowance 
highly approved manner, but mit they must plan to do something els« 


heen arbitrarily determined in Washington that certain percentages 


t for other types of practices 
not believe that Congress intended to say to a farmer in Ohio, your 
ot) percent; to a farmer in Indiana, your percentage is 60 perce 
mer in Lowa, 70 percent, and yet that is the type of program we fi 
“lin 1953. The above percentages are only illustrative 
1, county to county within States I might also add that ir 
there is absolutely no restriction on the amount of 


State might purchase within his farm allowance if 


ation practice Why should a farmer in Minnes« 
entirely free to determine how he shall earn 1} 
and farmers in Illinois and lowa be told they 1 
earn their all 
versus “annual” have not only been used very looss 
nterpreted If we are going to continue to use them 
th their present sinister connotation, this committ 
vure property de ned 
rvevs in 2 States of about 12.000 farmers—one surve 


msin. Here are the results: 


In Indiana 
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In Wisconsis 


ted to keep the ACP without any cut 
ed to increase the ACP 


Wisconsi) Parner & 


return 
farmers support ACI 


farmers favor an increase in ACP 


‘1 
farm bureau members 


farm bureau Inembers support A¢ 
farm bureau members favor an i 
grange members 

grange members support ACP 
grange members favor an increase in 


grange members 


Indiana farmer survey results 
return 
farmers support ACP 
farmers favor an increase in ACP 
farm bureau members 
farm bureau members support ACP 
farm bureau members favor an increase in ACP 
grange members 
grange members support ACI 
nge menibers favor an increase in ACL’ 


Mr. Chairman, the agricultural conservation program has been in 
one of the outstanding farm programs. Farmers of every State 
erwhelming in their support of it. So it Comes as a great shock to us to 
e Department of Agriculture issue ACP Memorandum 5, Secretary of 
Benson has told the Congress that it has been wrong to appropriate 


and more annually for the conservation of our soils 1 am confident 
ongress is not going to agree with Secretary Benson 

Secretary is going out—in fact the memorandum went out on Api 

es, counties, and communities and says, “We want you to help formu 

conservation program. We don't want you to tell us how large a program 

want—we are telling you to base it on $140 millior We want to know what 

practices you want but here are 23 page f instructions on the kind of 

ces you can tell us vou want.” 

Practices outside of the limitations Secretary Benson's office has spelled out 
be considered There has been much criticism of Washington i 
with farmers but in all the vears I have been ;: iated with fam 
is I have never seen such arbitrary instructions sent to the field Maybe 
“"\ Benson intends to use the VMA Committee system but this looks to 
hough he is saying, “Here is the proposed 1954 ACT prograt My terms 
you from having most of the practices you approved i { 

don't like the practices suggested you may suggest othe but 

my defi ions and other fixed program limitations 
] ie pious talk about consulting with 
Vv arranging these consultations—but on their own 
v 1 have t had time to get the reactions 
them here today 
ovel pere nto 
operating I can o VY appea 


Denson destroy the program 
Mr. Smrru. I would like to expand a little bit o1 
vanization. 
rst of all I want to make it clear that our ¢ roa 
total conservation and not in any one part Culi pl ise of the pi 


m. In past vears, when the conservation program was fil 


irated, it was anticipated that a total conservation prograt 


mye j 
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cost about a billion dollars a year, but in the interest of economy 
that figure has never even been approached. I think one-half billion 
was originally set up by our Congress, and that has been constant]; 
whittled. It was $250 million last - year, and it is contemplated it wil! 
be $140 million the coming year. Secretary Benson has outlined the 
as amaximum. 

I might say just in passing that our organization has a paid mem- 
bership in some 23 States who are actively interested in the conserva- 
tion effort. 

With reference to limitations on the use of 1953 program funds, | 
would like to ask this committee whether it is true that it intended 
to put arbitrary limits on the use of mineral applications in conne 
tion with conservation practices? 

Mr. Wurrten. Since at that time I was the chairman I would like t 
say that we spelled out no such limits ation in the law nor in the re port. 
We have consistently through the years urged that emphasis be given 
to practices that had more than tempor: ary benefits, that made a pet 
manent contribution to conservation. 

Mr. Smiru. I have had the feeling, and our surveys have indicated, 
that our Farm Bureau and Grange do not exactly represent farmer 
thinking. It has been brought to ‘the attention of C ongress that Mr. 
Allan Kline, president of the Farm Bureau Federation, and Mr. 
Herschel Newsom, master of the National Grange, both maintain that 
the farmers of this country are not interested ms the agricultural con 
servation program. I know Mr. Kline and Mr. Newsom and have the 
highest regard for them, but they are not, in my judgment, reflecting 
the thinking of the farmers. 

We sent out cards in Wisconsin to a total of 12,000 farmers. We got 
a 27.2 percent return. Of the 27.2 percent, 92.2 percent supported 
ACP, and 71.3 percent favored an increase in ACP funds. Of those 
making returns, 30 percent are Farm Bureau members, and of the 
Farm Bureau members who responded, 80.8 percent favored the ACP 
program. 

That indicates that our Farm Bureau membership is interested | 
the ACP program. 

Just last week I was on a panel to discuss declining farm income be- 
fore some combined Grange groups, and I took a poll of the thinking 

regarding our ACP program as it is conducted in Maryland. There 
was not a single dissenting vote when approached on the subject of 
whether or not they favored the ACP program as it has been conducted 
in the past. That seems rather important to me. Of course Maryland 
isa small State, and Frederick County is a small community, and those 
Grange groups are rather small, but they do represent the thinking 

Somehow I have not been able to reconcile myself to the belief that 
our Farm Bureau is representative of our farmer thinking. That 
seems a little unorthodox, perhaps. I have been a Farm Bureau mem 
ber since I have been connected with agriculture, and that has been a 
long, long time. I have not been in complete accord with our State 
policies, and certainly have not been in accord with our Federal pol! 
cies on conservation. I certainly hope this program is not going to be 
cut or abandoned. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Smith. 





Wepnerspay, Aprin 22, 1953. 
Bureau or EntToMOLOGY AND PLANT QUARANTINE 
SANDUSKY, OHIO, STATION 
WITNESS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. ANDERSEN. The next witness before us is our colleague, the Hon- 
rable Alvin F. Weichel, of Ohio. We will be glad to hear from you 

this time, Mr. Weichel. 

Mr. Wertcue.. Mr. Chairman, this involves the same proposition on 

hich I appeared here in March 1949 with reference to the closing 

f a fruit-insect investigation laboratory at Sandusky, Ohio, headed 

it that time by Acting Chief Avery Hoyt. 

They have under their control the field laboratories with respect to 
he control of insects. This station at Sandus ky is operated at a cost 
f about $10,000 a year; not more than $12,000. It renders help and 
ulvice as to the spraying of pests, particularly those prevalent in grape 
crowing. 

[ made a statement here in March 1949, and I think at that time they 
aid they were cutting it down on an economy basis. They have accy 
ed the people in the area that they are closing this station on May 
ilthough it has been there since 1916. It gives scientific technical : a 

ce with reference to the fruit industry including sprays and par- 
ticularly to some 10 or more pests which destroy the grape crop. 

Mr. Wurrren. I recall the circumstances of that. Mr. Hoyt, I know, 
sa very fine man. We have a high regard for him. But one of the 
practices in government is that every time there is a reduction it is 
ipplied in the wrost possible places. I do not know that that is true 

this case, but that is the way it seems to me. We saved it in 1949, 
ind I think it might be worthwhile to save it again. 

Mr. ANpersEN. We will give it every consideration. 

Mr. Wetcuen. This Bureau at that time had $420,000 for its work, 
ind 16 stations were established after 1916, and all this one costs is 
ibout $12,000 a year. 

I should be glad if I could include in the record a statement, and 
ittached to it a statement of fact from the Ohio Grape Growers 
Institute. I should also like to include the hearings of March 1949, in 
vhich there was considerable time spent here in commenting on it. 
he grape industry in Ohio alone is a $114 million industry. 

Mr. ANpDersEN. We will include the material in the record. 

Mr. Wercuev. It is not very long. I want to thank the committee 
for listening to this matter. 

(The papers referred to are as follows :) 

Mr. WeIcHEL. Mr. Chairman, I come before the committee on the subject of the 
fruit insect investigation laboratory on the study and research of the fruit insect 
pests, particularly as to fruits in the Great Lakes region, and more particularly 
vith reference to its research and studies covering the insect pests on grapes. 
rhat laboratory is the only one studying the insect pests with reference to grapes 
nd operated by the Department of Agriculture. It has been established since 
1916 and renders scientific study and research with reference to insect pests on 

e growing of grapes, especially heavy in the States of Michigan, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
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, and New York. The service it renders is the prevention and curing of d 
n the grape industry caused by the various insect pests that arise from tir 
mit There is nothing involved but the maintenance of this laboratory and 1 
viving away of money and material It is only scientific advice that is giv: 
in the way of prevention, that it supplies to the great area devoted entire 
to the growing of grapes, especially in Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Ne 
Yor! As I have said, there is nothing involved except the study of grape cro 
and insect pests destroying them, and I believe that the expense of operating 
nono more than $10,000 annually, which I believe cove 
sing, and the technicians who operate the laborato 
I n this vast grape area 
Through the years from 1940 down to the present time there has been 
increase in the annual appropriation each year and for the fiscal year endil 
June 30, 1949, there was an appropriation of $445,900 being the largest given 
the Congress for the entire fruit insect investigation. But in spite of that the 
Department of Agriculture announced that it would close that laboratory 
Sandusky, Ohio, before the end of the fiscal vear 1949, even though it had serv 
that vast area since 1916, and having the greatest appropriation for inse 
investigation The Department says that it is closing the laboratory becau 
of pay increases which it intends to absorb and only requested $426,500 for the 
fiscal vear ending June 1950, and that it was doing it as an economy measu 
It seems most strange that with only one laboratory serving this vast indust: 
for scientific research for preventing the destruction of the grape crop involving 
an industry of more than $100 million in the area, that the Department woul 
select this single laboratory for discontinuance even though it is the oldest of 
the laboratories that are now in existence 
The Department says that it was going to absorb the increase in pay at 
that in its opinion this was the best place to absorb it by taking out the olde 
station in the insect-investigation work. [am informed that the Department sa 
that if it gets some money it would not close the laboratory this year 
Mr. Chairman, I believe that this laboratory should be continued because it 
the only one operating in the Great Lakes fruit belt and the only one giving 
any attention to the prevention of pests destroying the grape crops, especia 
of these four great producing States, involving an industry and it auxiliary pro 
essing amounting to more than $100 million with many millions invested in var 
ous plants and connected industry In the face of all this it would hardly see 
to justify the closing of a $10,000 cost laboratory and jeopardize an industry of 
more than $100 million which it assists to preserve in the Great Lakes are 
especiallly in Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and New York. There 
are a number of States interested in this matter, especially the heavy grape 
growing State of Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York I have talker 
with Mr. Hoffman of Michigan and also with Mr. Reed of New York and M 
Kearns, of Pennsylvania, and I should be very glad if they might have opport 
itv to say something further with reference to this matter of the insect invest 
gation laboratory in Ohio, which especially has given attention to the gra 
industry 
Mr. Witten. We would be glad to have his statement appear in the record 


rEMENT RECEIVED FROM Ouro GRAPE GROWERS INSTITUTE, AVON, OHI0 


e just been advised by the United States Agriculture Department th 
of Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine located at Sandusk 


iblished in 1918, is to be discontinued 


station serves the entire State of Ohio of the grape-growing industr 
lvises the grower just when, how, and what material to use to dest1 
ts so prevalent in grape raising 
bout 31.160 people are engaged in growing rrapes; 12,5 
Nanted in grap The crop value is about $1,370,000, the third larg 
in Ohie 
vrower is advised either by direct visits or bulletins ftust when 
necessary to kill these insects. Experiment plots a 
nd most economical fertilizer to use, and with: 
d help the tonnage loss would be enormous 
ation is about $12.000 and without this help to 
run in the thousands 
operates this station 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C 


Grape Insects Research Field Station at Sandusky, Ohio 


lon. H. CARL ANDERSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Agriculture, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DeAR COLLEAGUES: With further reference to the above matter I trust you 
eht include this information along with the rest of the material showing how 
tal this station has been. The work of this station is entirely research for 
trol of grape insects on eastern grapes. This is the only Federal station de 
ted to grape insect research on the eastern types of grapes. This station has 
en located at Sandusky, Ohio, since 1918. Some States have part-time workers 
grape insect control and this Federal station cooperates in its research with 
ese State research stations including those of Pennsylvania and New York 
» findings and results of this Federal station are broadly applicable to grapes 
he entire Eastern United States as the insect problems are about the same 
ill States. 

This station has also had authorization to work on other small fruit insect 
t such as currants, gooseberries, blueberries, etc. 

The Great Lakes area is a grape and fruit growing belt and has vitally de 
nded upon this station since its establishment in 1918, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALVIN F. WEICHEL, M. C 


WEpDNeEspaAy, Aprib 22, 1953. 
Bureau or ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


MEAT INSPECTION 


WITNESSES 


L. BLAINE LILJENQUIST, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, WEST- 
ERN STATES MEAT PACKERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 

WILBUR LA ROE, JR., GENERAL COUNSEL, THE NATIONAL INDE- 
PENDENT MEAT PACKERS ASSOCIATION 

JOHN R. JONES, GEO. A. HORMEL & CO.; ALSO REPRESENTING 
AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 

A. P. DAVIES 

WILLIAM GILLIAM 


Mr. ANpERSEN. The committee will come to order. 

Gentlemen, we have before us a group interested in meat inspection, 

I believe our first witness will be Mr. John R. Jones, connected with 
the American Meat Institute. You are associated with Hormel’s in 
Minnesota, are you not, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. That. is right. 

Mr. AnperseN. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am in 
harge of pork operations for Geo. A. Hormel & Co., a meat-packing 
ompany with plants located at Austin, Minn.; Fremont, Nebr.; Mit 
hell, S. Dak.: and Dallas, Tex. Ours is a medium-sized company, 
nd we process all species of livestock. I am representing my own 
ompany, and am also speaking for the American Meat Institute, of 

ich H. H. Corey, President of Geo. A. Hormel & Co., is chairman 

of the board. 

The American Meat Institute is a trade, research, and educational 

organization of the meat-packing industry. Its membership consists 
‘f about 700 meat packers, sausage manufacturers, and meat suppliers. 
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About 80 percent of the country’s commercially produced meat is pt 
cessed by members of the American Meat Institute. This makes 
the meat-packing industry’s largest trade association. 

I am here today to talk about meat inspection. I appreciate the 
opportunity of presenting my views and those of the American Meat 
Institute on certain aspects of this question. Specifically I am her 
to recommend that a proviso which was contained in the Agricultur: 
Appropriations Act for the 1952 fiscal year be repealed. 

To get to the bottom of this question, a little background informa 
tion is necessary, and if I may, I would like to outline briefly some of 
the history of Federal meat inspection. While I do not plant to cove: 
this subject in every detail, I believe a summary of some of the more 
important developments will be helpful. 

The Federal Meat Inspection Act was passed in 1906. Beginnii 
at that time and continuing for 40 years Federal meat inspection wa 
considered to be a publie service and as such the costs involved were 
paid out of public funds. 

After 40 years of Federal meat inspection under this system, Co. 
gress in 1947 decided to try a change which involved a departure fro: 
the established principle. During an economy drive, it was thought 
practical to place inspection costs on the packing industry. This 
innovation was tried for 1 year and given up after a thorough invest 
gation during which extensive hearings were conducted on all aspects 
of payment for meat inspection. As a result of its investigation, 
Congress in 1948 passed the Kem Act, which provided : 


The cost of inspection rendered on and after July 1, 1948, under requirements 
of laws relating to Federal inspection of meat and meat food products, shal 
be borne by the United States, except the cost of overtime. 

Following the enactment of this law, the Meat Inspection Divisio. 
on two different occasions made proposals for optional meat inspe: 
tion services to be performed by the Federal Government on payment 
of fees by the meat-packing industry. While these proposals were a! 
indication of the thinking in the Meat Inspection Division, a discus 
sion of them is not essential to the principal subject I am here to dis 
cuss. Consequently I will pass over these two proposals with the 
simple comment that they appear to indicate a continuing desire on the 
part of the Meat Inspec tion Division to require payment by the meat 
packing industry for Federal meat inspection. 

In 1951, the subject came up again. This time the question arose 
with respect to the intention of Congress in adding to the Agricultural! 
Appropriations Act a proviso dealing with meat inspection. This 
proviso stated : 

Hereafter reimbursement may be made by any person, firm, or organization, 
for the expenses of meat inspection in excess of those which can be met fro! 
the amount appropriated for such purposes each year. 

Acting under this proviso, the Secretary of Agriculture in Januar) 
1952 amended meat inspection regulations. The amendment re 
quired meat-packing establishments needing inspection over and 
above the minimal standards provided by the appropriation to pay 
the Bureau of Animal Industry $120 per week for each additiona! 
inspector. At the same time, the Meat Inspection Division notified 
95 meat-packing establishments operated by 40 companies that about 
285 inspectors would be laid off unless the companies began paying 
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r salaries. The meat-packing industry protested the Meat Inspec- 
tion Division’s action in making payment mandatory when it ap- 
red to be the intention of Congress that payment for additional 
pection service might be made at the option of the meat packer. 
lhe new regulations were applied in such a way as to compel the 
fected establishments to pay or curtail production. Inspection posi- 
ns selected for elimination were in slaughtering departments only. 
Suggestions made by the industry for shifting inspection personnel 

om other departments were rejected. The industry had no recourse 

t to seek legislative relief. It was felt that the proviso appearing in 
law was being used in a way not contemplated by Congress at the 
time it was enacted. After hearing witnesses from the industry and 
om the Meat Inspection Division, Congress eliminated the objection- 

e proviso from the Agricultural Appropriations Act of 1953. 

Regarding the elimination, the report of the Committee on Appro- 
priations accompanying H. R. 7314 made the following comment: 


will be noted that the provision inserted last year authorizing meat packers 
request additional inspection where necessary on a reimbursable basis has been 
eliminated for 1958. While the committee feels this provision has certain advan- 
tages to the Government and to the meat-packing industry, it is being eliminated 
cause the evidence shows that the packers do not wish to have the latitude 
| ided. In addition, the committee feels it has not had the cooperation of 
he Department in making the provision operate as intended 
We, in the meat-packing industry, had the feeling that this statement 
by Congress should have been a sufficient indication that as a matter 
of principal Federal meat-inspection costs would be paid for by the 
Government. However, it soon became apparent that the Meat 
Inspection Division regarded the proviso sia omg in the 1952 act 
s permanent legislation which might be used at any time to assess 
spection costs against the industry. The ac tion taken by Congress 
en the 1953 act was under consideration was taken to be merely an 
lication that the authority contained in the law should not be 
ed during the 1953 fiscal year. This thinking was reflected in a 
ommunication aa President Truman to the Senate dated May 
1952. This communication, in recommending a supplementary 
ypropriation for meat inspection, made the following comment: 
rhe purpose of this proposed amendment is to increase the 1953 budget estimate 
$600,000 to permit the employment, in 1958, of the present meat-inspection 
forces without resorting to the levying of assessments against meat-packing 
tablishments pursuant to permanent authority contained in the Department of 
Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1952. The budget estimate for 1953 contemplated 
ncing this activity, to the extent of $600,000, from such assessments in the 
‘ime manner as contemplated by congressional action on the 1952 appropriation 
nsiderable opposition has been expressed by the industry to this method of 
nancing because of the inequalities involved, and the House Committee on 
ppropriations has indicated that the Department should not resort to the 
essment procedure in 1953. Consequently, the direct appropriation will have 
to be increased, or an inadequate number of inspectors will be available to handle 
e workload. 


rhe intent of Congress appears to be clear that the proviso was de- 
gned in order to permit packers to request additional inspection on 
reimbursable basis where they wished to follow this procedure. It 
seems equally clear that Congress never intended to authorize the 
Meat Inspection Division to assess costs against the meat-packing 
dustry without its consent. 
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Congress many times has recognized that Federal meat inspectio; 
is an Important public service, not unlike our public health service o) 
our police and fire protection. It has been recognized that as su 
Federal meat inspection should be paid for out of public funds. This 
being so, there is no sound reason for keeping in the law a provisio 
which has been distorted in meaning and used for purposes neve: 
intended. It is the recommendation of my own company and the 
American Meat Institute that the proviso be repealed. 

I would like to add, if I might, that some of the other trade asso 
ciations, the sheep people and the cattle people would like to file 
sort of brief on this same subject. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We will be glad to have them file it, and thank v 
for your statement. 

Mr. Wurrren. I have listened to your statement, and I think it is 
factually correct. Having been chairman at the time this came mi and 
the author of this provision, I know that it was handled entirely dif 
ferent from the way intended. The appropriation for that year was 
the same as for the preceding year, and in my judgment there was 
no reason for laying off 280 inspectors. I intended that we enable the 
packers to meet their problems if, perhaps, the appropriation was 
tight, as you do on overtime. In other words, if you need inspectio 
overtime, under present conditions the Government pays for it and 
in turn bills the plants for the cost. It was my intention by this pr 
vision to give you the same privilege if you needed additional inspe 
tors. But it was intended by me that it would be on the request of 
the packer for additional inspectors. Actually, the way they worked 
it, they notified you before any request was mi: ade how mi: ny inspectors 
they were taking out unless you paid them; and those were existing 
nspectors in existing jobs. The number of inspectors who got the 
notice was 280. That was completely contrary to our intent. TI have 
wondered whether they did that to get their he a on the packers or 
to defeat the purpose of this provision. Whatever it was, it did not 
work out. 

Last year, on the showing made by you and others, the committee 
did stop this practice. But it was only after the bill was passed that 
t was realized that the earlier provision was permanent legislatio1 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Who is the next witness, Mr. Liljenquist ? 

Mr. Linseneautist. Mr. La Roe. 

Mr. La Ror. My name is Wilbur La Roe, Jr. I am general counsel 
of the National Independent Meat Packers Association, with head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. 

My statement already prepared is so similar to the one already read, 
it would burden the committee to read it, so if I may file it for the re 
ord, I shall not read it. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It may be filed for the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL INDEPENDENT MEAT PACKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


My name is Wilbur La Roe, Jr., 748 Investment Building, Washington, D. ( 
I am general counsel of the National Independent Meat Packers Association, a 
organization of over 500 small independent packers located throughout the United 
States. A great many of our members are subject to the Federal meat-inspectior 
laws and are vitally concerned with the Federal Meat Inspection Service 
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his committee and the Congress have several times during recent years given 
cial attention to the subject of Federal meat inspection and whether the cost 
hat service should be borne by the Government or by the packers. In 1948, 
xtended consideration, Congress enacted into the Meat Inspection Act 
lowing declaration of policy : 
» cost of inspection rendered on and after July 1, 1948, under the require 
of laws relating to Federal inspection of meat and meat-food products 
be borne by the United States except the cost of overtime pursuant to se 
O44 of title 7” (act of June 5, 1948, U.S. Code, title 21, sec. 98) 
to July 1947, the cost of meat inspection was paid from public funds for 
e than 55 vears. 
Inasmuch as meat inspection is for the purpose of protecting the health of 
people, and not for the purpose of aiding the meat-packing industry, it has 
the policy of Congress to appropriate a sufficient sum each year to covet 
easonable cost of meat inspection There was in 1948 for the period of 1 
only a departure from this principle, the industry being required during 
it year to pay the full cost of Federal inspection; but Congress quickly recog 
ed the unfairness of this departure and following the enactment of the policy 
ted above placed the burden of this public service on the Government The 
sous for this decision by Congress to restore the long-established policy that 
spection costs shall be borne by the Government were stated by the House 
Committee on Agriculture as follows: 
This bill (S. 2256) is identical with two House bills (HL. R. 5675 and H. R 
mG) All three bills have as their objective the return of the Federal Meat 
spection Service to the status it occupied prior to July 1, 1947—that of a 
t obligation and responsibility of the Federal Government 
‘In summary, it seems to the committee that the principles involved here are 
and compelling reasons for the enactment of this bill: 
1. The protection of the health and welfare of the people of the United States 
proper function of the Government 
2. The inspection of meat and meat products to assure its purity and whole 
someness is a proper exercise of that function. 
3. Such inspection is obviously for the benefit of Consumers in general—tlhe 
blic—rather than for the benefit of processors or producers 
t. The cost of such inspection should be paid out of the general funds of 
e Federal Government—not only because such inspection is a proper charge 
ainst the people as a whole, but because it is the only way in which con 
ers can be assured of effective, uncompromising inspection in which they 
have the fullest confidence.” (H. Rept. No. 1852, SOth Cong., 2d sess. See 
so S. Rept. No. 1107, 80th Cong., 2d sess., to the same effect ) 
Phis statement coincides with that made many years ago by the House Com 
ttee on Agriculture soon after the establishment of Federal meat inspection 
ts Report No. 4935 dated June 14, 1906, that committee said: “One of the 
ost important results which it is hoped will follow this legislation will be the 
estoration of publie confidence, not only in our own country but in other coun 
riees, in the purity and wholesomeness of American meat and meat food prod 
ts ** ” The same committee said: “Your committee does not believe that 
object (confidence of the public in the wholesomeness of American meat) 
ld be attained by legislation which requires those who are to be inspected to 
pay the cost of inspection. On the contrary, we believe that the knowledge of this 
juct would discredit the inspection and cast suspicion upon it.” [Italics sup 
ied. | 
There was introduced into the Agriculture appropriation bill of 1951 a proviso 
vhich is in conflict with the established policy that the cost of meat inspection 
uld be borne by the Government We ask that this proviso be expressly 
repealed. That proviso reads: “Hereafter, reimbursement may be made by 
hy person, firm, or organization for the expenses of meat inspection in excess 
f those which can be met from the amount appropriated for such purposes each 
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In enacting the Agricultural Appropriations Act of 1953, his proviso was not 
uded and the committee report very clearly expressed the view that the 
viso Was being dropped. The committee report said: 
It will be noted that the provision inserted last year authorizing meatpackers 
request additional inspection where necessary on a reimbursable basis has 
een eliminated for 1953. While the committee feels this provision has certain 
antages to the Government and to the meatpacking industry, it is being 
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eliminated because the evidence shows that the packers do not wish to have the 
latitude provided. In addition, the committee feels it has not had the coopera- 
tion of the Department in making the provision operate as intended.” 

In spite of this action the Meat Inspection Division of the Bureau of Anima! 
Industry considers the proviso permanent legislation and doubt as to the matter 
is created by a statement in Report No. 1619 of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee reading as follows: 

“The increase recommended by the committee is to provide funds to per 
the employment in 1953 of the present meat-inspection forces without resorting 
to the levying of assessments against meatpacking establishments pursuant 
permanent authority contained in the 1952 act.” 

If the will of Congress that the cost of Federal meat inspection is to be borne 
by the public is to be carried out, this proviso should be expressly repealed 
This will eliminate the uncertainties and doubts which now exist and is, we 
believe, required to make effective the considered decisions of the Congress and 
this committee. 

This would be a very unfortunate time to saddle additional expense on our 
industry. Our whole industry is very much concerned, as is the Government 
about vesicular exanthema, a hog disease, which, although not harmful 
humans, is a real threat to successful hog slaughter. Measures thus far taken 
by the Department of Agriculture have not been successful in controlling the 
disease because the cooperation of 48 States is required and is not easy to obtain 
Several of our members have already lost many thousands of dollars because 
of this disease, that hangs like a threat over our industry. In addition, we are 
trying our best to keep the price of meat down. Believe it or not, high meat 
prices hurt our industry. The per capita consumption of meat is far less than 
it was a few years ago and the Department of Agriculture now predicts a very 
substantial cut in the per capita consumption of pork this year, largely because 
the farmers are discouraged. We want the farmers to be encouraged because 
unless they produce a large volume our industry cannot be successful. 

Mr. La Ror. For half a century this cost of Federal meat. inspec- 
tion, with the exception of one year, has been borne by the Federal 
Government. It is similar to a police power exercised by the Federal 
Government to protect the public health, but it would be very unfai 
to make the packing industry pay $14,000,000 to protect the public 
health. 

I would like to say that right now the industry is pretty much up 
against it because of this vesicular exanthema doing damage to our 
hogs, and we do not know what the future holds in store. The De- 
partment of Agriculture is doing what it can, but we do not know 
what the results of their e ‘forts to control the disease will be. 

One of my clients has lost $30,000 this year because of this disease, 
and it can be very, very serious. This is no time to make the situation 
worse for us. 

We dislike very much this proviso, which we think has been mis- 
used. We thought, as Mr. Whitten has explained, it was intended to 
be on a voluntary basis, but it has not been used that way, and we 
hope something can be done about that. 

Mr. AnpversEN. Thank you, Mr. La Roe. 

Who is the next witness? 

Mr. Litsenquist. I am L. Blaine Liljenquist, Washington repre- 
sentative of the Western States Meat Packers Association. We are 
the independent meat packers in the Rocky Mountain and Pacifi 
Coast States. 

We are very much interested in Federal meat inspection. Whe 
the Congress in 1906 debated whether or not the cost of this inspection 
should be paid by Federal funds or by the packers, they finally con- 
cluded a sound inspection program could only be secured by using 
Federal tenis to pay for it. 
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We have had scandals out in California in State meat inspection 

fore it was paid for by the State of California. Whenever you 

ive someone who is being policed, and you have that person pay the 
e, either directly or indirectly, you open up the way for collusion ; 

dd we want to avoid that in Federal meat inspection. 

Mr. Wurtrren. I want to say here that the intent of this provision 

is not to bring about payment by the packers for the meat inspec- 

n. That was met headon years ago. This provision was just 

I have described it, a means to give you some degree of latitude 
meeting your problems by requesting the Department to give you 
xtra service for which you would pay, like you do now on overtime. 

Mr. LinsenQuist. I appreciate that comment. 

Well, we feel that it cannot be part one way and part the other; 

it it must be paid for either by the packers themselves completely 

completely by the Federal Government. The way in which the 
provision was used and interpreted by the Department of Agriculture 
vives them authority, they feel, to assess the industry for that part 
the inspection which the Federal appropriation does not provide 
for. The proviso gives them a flexibility by which they can bring on 
ulditional costs to the industry, because it gives them a degree of 
e latitude whereby they could put on additional inspectors and would 
es not be held in line or restricted by the Federal appropriation. 
cause In those meat scandals out in California which I mentioned, the 
State of California concluded that the only way it could really clean 
pec- up would be to pay tor State inspection, the same as the Federal Gov- 
le ral ernment is doing, and they have been doing that for a number of years 
ow. 

Since there are so many livestock diseases that can be passed on to 

imans, the public-health aspect of Federal meat inspection is most 
mnportant. 

We would like to suggest to you that you strike out the proviso that 
vas put in 2 years ago so that we would again have the Department 
of Agriculture operating completely with federally appropriated 
funds to earry on this important inspection service. The livestock 

( meat industry is tremendously important to the farmers and con- 

imers. Sales of live animals last year accounted for one-third of 
the total cash receipts of farmers. In excess of $11 billion was 
brought in to farmers on the sale of their meat animals last year. 
(his country, which has only 6 percent of the population and 7 per- 

nt of the land area of the world, produced one-third of the meat of 
the world. The cost of meat ee has become sizable, $14,- 
60,000; nevertheless, it is so important to protect consumers from 
liseased and unwholesome and unsanitary meat that we feel justified 
requesting a continuance of federally appropriated funds for meat 
spection. 

We have a lot of economic concentration in the meat industry. 
four companies have 50 percent of the sales, and 6 additional com- 
panies have 20 percent of the sales. Thus, the 10 largest companies 
have 70 percent of the total sales. Four thousand companies have 

e other 30 percent. There are a large number of small packers that 

ive only a small part of their sales in interstate commerce, Govern- 

ent sales, and export business; and if we go back to a program of 
ving for meat inspection with packer funds, we are eventually go- 
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ing to see more of those small packers crowded out of Federal me 
inspection and more and more of the interstate Government sales a 
export business concentrated in the hands of the large companies. 

So from that point of view we feel that small business has a r 
stake in this. If we packers had to pay the cost of Federal me 
inspection, it is true that we could pass most of it on to the consumer, 
or back to the producer, but it would have the tendency to concentrat 
the meat business more and more in the hands of a few companies. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you for your statement, Mr. Liljenquist 
Would you like anyone else to testify ¢ 

Mr. Davies. If 1 may have the permission, I] should like to inse 
a statement on animal fats and oils. 

Mr. Anpersen. The statement will be inserted at this point. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


In behalf of the Western States Meat Packers Association, Ine.. I should like 
to urge that you and your subcommittee on the Agriculture Appropriation vote 
a 25-percent increase in funds for research on animal fats and oils 

The current low returns to the American farmers for the sale of livestoc 
has been caused, to a considerable extent, by the disastrous drop in anim 
fats In fact, tallow and grease has dropped to 4 cents per pound from a postw 
high of 27 cents 

The livestock and meat industry has been dependent upon three large soap 
companies to buy approximately 85 percent of the tallow and grease consumed 
in the United States. These large companies control the world movement of 
fats and oils. Because of their dominance in the industry, they have been su 
cessful in forcing tallow and grease prices down to a point where the product is 
practically worthless. This represents a tremendous loss to American farmers 
and processors when you consider that our annual production of tallow and grease 
is 2,100 million pounds per year 

The Department of Agriculture is equipped at its Eastern Regional Resea 
Laboratory at Philadelphia to do an outstanding job in finding new industrial 
uses for tallow and grease. Considerable progress has been made, but the Fats 
and Oils Research Section at Philadelphia is understaffed due to insufficic 
appropriations. In visiting the research laboratory in Philadelphia recently, | 
noted that a 25-percent increase in funds for fats and oils research is needed to 
make effective use of these modern research facilities 

The Department of Agriculture is finding that tallow and grease can be used 
successfully in plastics, in dog food and poultry rations, as a lubricant for jet 
engines, and for other purposes. I hope that you and your subcommittee wi 
find it possible to appropriate additional funds for this important work 

I should mention that our industry is also conducting private research in 
Chicago and also at the Stanford Research Institute in California, But there 
is much to be accomplished in the research field and we are looking forward 
confidently to more research work on animal fats and oils by private organiza 
tions and by the Government. 


Mr. ANperseN. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Wepnespay,. Aprin 22. 1955 


NATIONAL ScHoot Luncn Program 
WITNESS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. ANDERSEN. The committee will come to order. 

We are glad to have once again with us the Honorable Carl D. Pe: 
kins of Kentucky. 

Mr. Perkins. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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NATION AL SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


| first would like to read to the committee a joint statement signed 
the dean of our state delegation, the Honorable Brent Spence ; 
ble J. Gregory; John C. Watts; Garrett L. Withers; Frank L. 
elf; and myself, urging that the appropriation for the 
ool-lunch program be increased from the revised 
Ilion to SLOO million. 

\Iv. ANDERSEN. rae proceed, Mr. Perkins. 

\Ir. P) RKINS., Mr. airmah, members of the comm ttee, We are ap 


1 ne before you to - that you consider the food requirements of 


children and increase the appropriation for the national school 
ch program. ‘The number of 


national 
budget of S75 


ool 


free school lunches served in Ken 
cv has increased more than 15 percent during the last 5 years, and 
ilarily increased across the Cation. We feel that vou should hot 
mit your approval to the present inadequate request for al 1 appro 
tiol of S75 million. 
More schools with added enrollments are presently requesting the 
onal school-luneh program. This has been brought about to a 
by reason of consolid ition of sc iools, Naturally 
dated public schools desire and should be recipients of the 
program. ‘Today Wwe have more children in st hool by reason 


eased marriage rate. Considering inflationary prices and 


= 


COn 


school 


crease mn school attendance during the past > years, there 
] 5 + 

» aly logical reason advanced why t thi Ss amount should hot be 

“l to at least $100 million. It is common knowledge that 


. ; 
nd women are working today than wer 


hmiore 


tly causes more children to eat 
hall agree that the school-lune| 
to the development, health, and well-being of these iool ehil 


ongress, we feel, is certainly interested in the Nation's most valu 
e asset—oul school ¢ hildren al cl Wahts to lo everything possible 
uivance their welfare. We all know that malnutrition seriously 
rferes with the health and ae pihess oT s hool children. If 
dren are required to pay an additional penny or nickel for then 
it may mean that they will not have any lunch at 


chool 


all in many 
tances, After we consider how prices have skyrocketed, especi ally 


od, we feel that it is our responsibility to provide an appropriation 
for the national school-lunch program which is adequate and com 
nsurate with rising costs and increasing enrollments. We pet 
ally feel that any appropriation under S100 million would be 


} 
adequate, 


We also feel that, in addition to the appropriation, surplus com 

odities the Government buys up such as eggs, ao vs, butter, etc., 
as much as needed, should be turned over to the schools for the use 
d benefit of the school children through the school-lunch program. 
We urge the committee to increase this appropriation Co at least SLOO 
lion. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


IT havea prebered: statement urging that the original budget figures 
r fiseal vear 1954 be adopted, both from the st: indpo ht of t he ACP 
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payments as administred by PMA, and also the Soil Conservati: 
Technical Service. 

I would like to read this statement into the record. 

Mr. Anpersen. We will be glad to hear from you on these matters 
sir. 

Mr. Perxins. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I appea: 
here this morning for the purpose of making a statement in support 
of the original budget estimates for fiscal year 1954 for the Soil 
Conservation Service, and the amount allocated for ACP payments 
as administred by PMA. 

The need for soil conservation can scarcely be overemphasized. His 
tory is replete with examples of nations that have declined or perished 
because of land impoverishment through misuse, neglect, and erosio: 
Outstanding progress has been made in the past 15 years in the field of 
soil conservation, and a great percentage of our farms throughout the 
country have been reh: ibilitated to the extent the vy are now producing 
some 5 times as much as they did prior to — service. I am hopeful 
that we will not go back down the hill in view of the undisputable 
progress that we have made going up the hill. 

Just a few years ago this C ongress provided money to get wheat 
into India because that country was unable to produc e sufficient food 
to keep its people from starving, primarily on account of a worn-out 
and worthless soil. People have been so occupied with their business 
and other affairs, including wars and business depressions, that a 
important lessons of history have been generally overlooked until : 
program of action was established during the early thirties. Now we 
must assume serious responsibility for the care and sound use of the 
land that we have left. 

There was a time in this country, and for that matter, it has-been 
true all over the earth, when productive land was so plentiful that 
people were not concerned over the possibility of its decline. 

In the district which I am now privileged to represent in Congress, 
I recall that when I was growing up we use to clear what was termed 
new grounds for the purpose of cultivating the soil on the steep hill 
side. All types of timber, including the virgin timber, would be re 
moved and burned. It was a common practice to then dig in the corn 
for 3 consecutive years without rotating or planting any cover crops. 
After a period of 4 or 5 years the new ground would then become 
known as old ground, the topsoil gradually washing off the hillside 
into the creeks and down the river. Our forefathers in those days, as 
a general rule, owned a sizable acreage of this type of property in 
eastern Kentucky and we proceeded on the theory that the soil would 
last forever. 

The immediate need for cropland was greater than the future value 
of the timber, and the lack of roads as late as the thirties limited the 
market of timber to the best of the oak, poplar, and the giant walnut 
trees. This waste of our natural economic resources could have been 
substantially reduced by a crop-rotation plan and a soil-conservation 
program. ‘The least that can be done now is to conserve what is left. 

In the early thirties the people as a whole in eastern Kentucky had 
very little purchasing power, and the majority of the farmers were 
entirely dependent upon these hillsides for their farmland. It ca 
truthfully be stated that many of us were unable to realize the true 
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lue of this program when it was first inaugurated. Undoubtedly 

ere have been instances where there has been a miscarriage of 

ese practices, amounting to waste. I recall that some bottom land 

ch would not produce 20 bushels of corn to the acre in the early 
rties is now producing more than 75 bushels to the acre, and the 
rease is a direct and proximate result of this soil-conservation 
ogram. 

The farmers in the Seventh Congressional District of Kentucky 
ire now well on their way in rehabilitating their soil and fully 
realize the immense value of this present program. I personally feel 

it it has reached the stage where there now is administration with 
ttle if any waste. To me this is the little farmer’s program and 
et’s not take it away. 

This program, in my judgment, will be effectively sabotaged and 

wered to an ineffective stage unless the original budget estimate of 

52,436,000 is approved. The proposed reduction of more than $40 

llion from the original budget is a tragic step and turns our backs 
on the little farmers in this country. We must continue to march 
forward and make progress. 

Likewise, the original budget estimate of $66,491,000 for the Soil 
Conservation Service for technical assistance to farmers should be 
ipproved, as provided for in the original budget. The revised budget 
proposes to cut this figure more than $6 million below the original 
budget estimate. 

[ would like to take the opportunity at this time to file with the 
ommittee several reports from various County soil-conservation dis- 
tricts. These are annual 1952 reports from— 

George W. Little, chairman, Breathitt County Soil Conservation 

istrict. 

H. B. Stambaugh, chairman, Lawrence County Soil Conservation 
District. 

Victor Spurlock, secretary-treasurer, Perry County Soil Conserva- 
tion District. 

Roscoe Begley, chairman, Lee County Soil Conservation District. 

Dillard Murphy, chairman, Morgan County Soil Conservation 
District. 

Hon. J. B. Clarke, chairman, Floyd County Soil Conservation 
District. 

G. C. Wells, chairman, Johnson County Soil Conservation District. 

L.. M. Click, chairman, Elliott County Soil Conservation District. 

M. Burcham, secretary-treasurer, Wolfe County Soil Conserva- 
tion District. 

N. R. Day, secretary-treasurer, Letcher County Soil Conservation 
District. 

Kk. J. Owens and W. A. Hays, Knott County Soil Conservation 
District. 

J.D. Arnett, chairman, Magoffin County Soil Conservation District. 

Martin Preece, chairman, Martin County Soil Conservation District. 

In connection with the ACP payments, I have been advised by an 
outstanding authority in that field in Kentucky that “if for the 1954 
fiscal year there was an appropriation for the agricultural-conserva- 
tion program of only $140 million this would mean an approximate 

; percent reduction from the 1953 fiscal year. It is related to the 





fiscal year of 1953, since there has been no appropriation for 1954 
vet. To sum this up, it would mean about one-half as much money 
for ACP payments for the program year of 1954 as we had for 1952.” 
| have been furnished some data concerning the ACP payments as 
uiministered by PMA in Kentucky. I would like to file this data 
ith the committee. 
Exhibit A. Explanatory Remarks on Agricultural Conservati: 
Program 
Exhibit B. Amount Available for Payments Under Natio 
ACP Programs 
Exhibit C. Estimated Conservation Needs 
Exhibit D. State Summary of 1951 Agricultural Conservati: 
Program 
Exhibit FE. County Participation m ACP Seventh District 
Exhibit F. Participation in Conservation Practices—1951 Ag 
cultural Conservation Program 
Exhibit G. Conservation Materials Furnished in Lieu of Cas! 
Payments—1951 and 1952 Agricultural Conserva 
tion Programs 
We all are aware that the land and people are the two most imp 
tant resources of the United States, or indeed of any nation on eart 





On the proper care an d preservation of the one depend the strengt 
ind welfare of the other. Our very existence depends on the fertilit 
of our cropland 

The productive cropland of this country is not elastic; it cannot 


tretched indefi tely i proportion to demand. In fact. the 
mber of acres from which crops are harvested has remai 
rly constant since 1920, except for a few bad vears. But wher 


1920 there were about 314 acres fe reach person inthe United Stat 
ow there are only about 214 acres. With the population constant 
nereasing, the number of crop-acres for each person can be expect: 

to decline still further 

This means that we must make a determined effort t¢ » put an ¢ 

land explo tation, land Wastage, and permanent impoveris shme 
Failure to stop it eventually may lead us into the most serious troub 

because of the utter indispensability of productive land. 

A very high percentage of the farmland in the United States whi 
s subject to soil-impoverishing erosion is yet without the protecti« 

of effective adaptable conservation treatment. We have left in t 
| hil wink States o1 ly about 1GO 1 nillion acres of eood orade cro ylan 
as arly as can be doko Unfortunately, all but about 1! 
milli ion acres of this cropland is subject, without adequi ite safeguard 
to erosion, salt accumulation, or other forms of soil impoverishment 
In recognition of this situation, the Government, through the ag 
cultural-conservation program, makes manifest the obligation of t 
whole people to share the responsibility, as well as the benefits, of 
assuring the continued fertility of our soil. By helping farmers, with 
money or conservation materials and technical services, to accomplis 
specified conservation practices, the program practically and direct] 
helps make effective the research and educational work done by tlic 
Federal and State agencies. Funds ap ypropriated to help conserv' 
the soil and water resources of the Nation are a practical investme! 

1 the future welfare and productivity of the country. There is eve: 
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ason to believe that soil conservation is our Common concern whether 
we are farmers, manufacturers, food processors, bankers, merchants, 

professional people. 

It is evident that continued and ever-increasing measures to con 

rve and rebuild the fertility of our lands are necessary if the health 

d the level of living of Americans are to be maintained, 

Experience has proved that neither an awareness on the part of the 
farmers of the need for conserving our national soil and water re- 

uirces nor technical advice about the kind of conservation practices 
eeded and how to carry them out will get the job done, unless accom- 
nied by measures which make it economic ‘ally possible for the farmer 
» accomplish such practices. To maintain the strength of our Nation 
here are no more Important appropriations than those for the Soil 
Conservation Service which provide technical assistance to farmers 
planning the proper conservation practices. Equally important 
s the financial aid given to farmers in carrying out approved practices 
rough the agricultural-conservation payments. 

[ see no justification for curtailing these programs by reducing 

‘appropriations ; in fact, these program which encourage progress 
cal and water conservation should be increased rather than reduced. 

I am especially concerned about a appropriations, as are the 
farmers of the seventh district, as well as a high percentage of the 
farmers of the Nation, because of the vba statement made by Sec 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson before the Subcommittee on 
\gricultural Appropriations concerning the revised budget estimates 
for fiseal year 1954. The appropriation recommended for the Soil 
Conservation Service represents a reduction of more than 86 million 
below the original budget estimate for fiscal vear 1954. 

The appropriation recommendation for the conservation and use of 
agricultural land resources, the appropriation from which conserva- 
tion payments to farmers are made, also represents a reduction below 
the appropriation for that purpose for fiscal year 1953 and the origi- 

il budget estimate for fiscal year 1954. 

For fiseal year 1953 the appropriation for the conservation and use 
of agricultural land resources totaled $251,747,866. The original bud 
get estimate for fiscal year 1954 was $252,436,000: the revised budget 
estimate for fiscal year 1954 is $211,982,000. The revised estimate 
represents a decrease of $39,765,866 from the 1953 appropriation and 
$40,454,000 from the original budget estimate for fiscal year 1954. 

[ want to protest with all my power the revised budget proposal 

hich provides for an advance authorization for the 1954 crop-year 
programs of only $140 million for ACP payments to farmers. This 

a reduction of about 43 percent below program year 1951 and ap 
proximately 36 percent below program year 1952 

Regardless of the numerous statements that have been made in favor 

f reducing appropriations for “ and water conservation, I feel that 
the evidence is overwhelmingly in favor of maintaining these appro 
priations at least at the level sasatined 1 in the original 1954 budget 
estimate, 

It is often alleged that farm income is now sufficiently high to make 

possible for farmers to carry on required conservation practices 

their farms without assistance payments from the Government. 
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Even if this were true a year ago it certainly is not today. We 
knw that farmers’ costs in the operation of their farms have bee 
increasing. 

Another argument often advanced in opposition to financial assist 
ance to farmers fo! ‘arry ing out ap proved conservation practices 
that these eben are generally recognized as desir: able farmi 
practi es, and many farmers probably would carry on these practic 
even though direct assistance payments were not made by tf! 
Grovernment. 

The records show that farmowners have not done that to the ey 
tent required if we are to protect and conserve our topsoil in the 
national interest. For one thing, almost 27 percent of our farn 
operators are tenants, according to the latest census data. The te: 
ant’s immediate need is a livelihood. He cannot afford to take money 
needed for his daily living and build up soil which someone else may 
be using next year. For another, only a small portion of all farn 
operators have the resources required to install conservation measures 
necessary to safeguard their own welfare and that of the whole peop) 

Looking at this problem from the st: indpoint of the consumer, ap 
proximately 1 person out of 6 in the United States lives on farms 
The other 84 percent are dependent on the farm population for food 
and fiber. 

The Nation cannot afford further inroads upon our soil fertility 
It would be penny-wise and pound-foolish to delay doing the job of 
restoring our soil fertility year after vear. 

We are going to need increased efficiency in agriculture not only in 
1953 and 1954 but year after year into the future, to adequately pro 
vide food and fiber for our increasing population. 

In the event the revised budget figures are adopted by the Congress, 
you may rest assured that these programs will suffer a most severe 
setback. Next year the little farmer, not only in eastern Kentucky 
but throughout the Nation, will want to know what happened to the 
lime, phosphate, grass seed, and other approved practices through the 
ACP payments as now administered by PMA. 

I feel strongly that the original budget estimate of $66,491,000 for 
fiseal year 1954 for the Soil Conservation Service for technical as- 
sistance to farmers instead of the revised figure of $60,325,000, and 
$252,436,000 for the conservation and use of agricultural land resources, 
to assist farmers in carrying out the approved practices, are the mini- 
mum authorizations that should be approved by these programs, con- 
sidering the conservation job that remains to be done. 

Mr. Perkins. Reports have been furnished to me by some 12 or 13 
counties in eastern Kentucky showing the progress that has been made 
as a result of the Soil Conservation technical assistance down there. 

Mr. Anpversen. I do not think we can put those in the record, but 
you may file them with the committee. 

Mr. Perxrns. I should also like to file with the committee some data 
furnished by the PMA office in Kentucky showing how eastern Ken- 
tucky has benefited by ACP payments. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you. 
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WepnNespay, Aprin 22, 1953. 
Rouraut Evectrirication ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


JOHN E. OLSON, PRESIDENT, DAIRYLAND POWER COOPERATIVE, 
CHETEK, WIS. 

CLAY L. COCHRAN, STAFF ECONOMIST, NATIONAL RURAL ELEC- 
TRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 

FLOYD JONES, MANAGER, GIBSON COUNTY ELECTRIC MEMBER- 
SHIP CORP., TRENTON, TENN. 

OBED WYUM, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERA- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION 

roOM HURD, MANAGER, RIO GRANDE ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC., 
BRACKETTVILLE, TEX. 

TOM JEFFRIES, MANAGER, NORTHERN PIEDMONT ELECTRIC COOP- 
ERATIVE, CULPEPER, VA. 

GEORGE LACKMAN, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEEMAN, NATIONAL 
RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, HUNTLEY, MONT. 

T. WILLIAM HUNTER, ATTORNEY FOR NEWBERRY ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE, INC., NEWBERRY, §&. C. 

CLYDE T. ELLIS, EXECUTIVE MANAGER, NATIONAL RURAL ELEC- 
TRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. AnNprprsEN. Gentlemen, the subcommittee will come to order. 
We are pleased to have with us a group of gentlemen interested 
in man affecting the Rural Electrification Administration. Mr. 
Clyde T. Ellis, a former member of this body, is once again with us. 

Mr. K llis, what line of procedure would you like to follow? 

Mr. Exuis. Mr. Chairman. Mr. John Olson, of Chetek, Wis.. is tem- 
porary chairman of the legislative committee of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, and, if agreeable, he will make the 
lirst statement. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Olson, we are, indeed, pleased to have you pres- 
ent. You may proceed in whatever manner you desire. 

Mr. Lairp. I would like to state that Mr. John Olson is well known 
tome. I was a member of the Wisconsin State Senate and I served 

th Mr. Olson in the Wisconsin Legislature. I know he will be an 
outstanding witness before this subcommittee. He made a very valu- 
ble eontribution to the work of the Wisconsin Legislature and was 
a well-respected member of our Wisconsin State Senate. 

Mr. Anprersen. Mr. Laird, we are all the more pleased because of 

ur recommendation of Mr. Olson. 

You may proceed with your statement, Mr. Olson. 

Mr. Orson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is John E. Olson. 1am a dairy farmer, and I own and operate 
my 240-acre farm about 5 miles southwest of Chetek, Wis. I am presi- 
dent of the Dairyland Power Cooperative, which is supplying whole- 
sale power for 83,000 farm members in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
and Illinois. I am the temporary chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. Our 
legislative committee is elected by our member systems, 1 from each 
of the 10 regions of the country. 
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The National Rural Electric Cooperative Association is the sery 
organization of over 900 rural electric cooperatives and power district 
which are serving nearly 314 million farm families and rural estal 
lishments with electricity throughout most of the United States ai 
Alaska. 

We understand you have allocated us an hour. Our committee me 
here in Washington yesterday morning and studied yesterday ain 
today the various problems of the rural electrification and rural tel 
phone programs from the standpoint of funds needed for loans a 
administrative purposes. Agreeable with the committee, the plan 
that I will make a short general statement for the committee and say 
few words about our need for funds to continue in existence our right 
and opportunity to generate our own power W here necessary. Then, 
will call upon our staff economist to present some charts; then I w 
call upon each of the committee members present to make short suj 
porting statements: and finally, I will call upon our executive manage 
to pick up the loose ends at the close of our testimony. 

i irst, | would like t to express our gratitude to the members of you 
committee for permitting us to appear before you, and I would like t: 
thank you for the fine support which this committee has given ow 
program in the past. 

[am sure I need not give this committee a history of the developme! t 
of rural electrification, but all of us who work with this program reca 
only too clearly that 20 years ago only 1 farm in 10 enjoyed the benefits 
of electricity. ‘Today approximate ‘ly 90 percent of our rural people 
have central station service. We are proud of the opportunity pro 
vided by the Congress through the establishment of REA, and we are 
equi lly prou id of our contribution through the cooperatives and power 
districts. Despite the fact that Congress provided that these funds 
could be borrowed | »\ the commerce ial power companies, those com 
panies, with minor exceptions, never took advantage of that oppo! 
tunity. They did run lines with their own money into the moré 
populous, wealthy areas, but the real job of electrifying rural America 
was done by the farmers’ cooperatives. 

This great accomplishment is the result of the combined efforts of a 
VW ise and democrat ic vovernment, of the effort and sacrifice on the part 
of thousands of farmers who organized, built, and administer the 
cooperatives, and the work of the unsung people in the Rural Elect: 
fication Administration who administer this program. 

As all of you know, the Rural Electrification Administration has 
been the banker and technical adviser in electrifying rural America, 
and we are here today to make our recommendations to you on appr: 
priations for that agency, for the Solicitor’s office, whie *-h takes car 
of the legal work, and for the Farm Electrification Division of 1 
Agricultural Research Administration which is carrying on vital 1 
search into the uses of electricity on the farm. 

At our national convention this year, the more than 4,000 delegates 
voted to recommend to the Congress that the formula in the basic R EA 
Act be deleted. This formula was important and desirable in its time, 
but we feel that it has outlived its usefulness. At this time it only 
encumbers the Congress and the Administration. The procedure of 
appropriating “contingency funds” to overcome the restrictions in 








“el 
‘ osed by the formula is cumbersome and unsatisfactory. Here is our 
et esolution adopted in January 1953: 
ta Whereas the formula in the existing act governing the allocations of REA loan 


) inds has ceased to serve either an essential or useful purpose but has become, 


| stead, an impediment to the simple and economical administration of this 
gram: Now, therefore, be it 
Nn Resolved, That we urge the Congress to delete the allocation formula from the 
al | ind stipulate that the allocation of loan funds be left to the discretion of 
ele e Administrator of REA, 
au We urge that you, the committee, recommend to the Congress that 
nis | +294 million be appropriated in loanable funds for rural-electrifica 
ay | loans for the next fiscal year. If you should provide that any of 
ie hit s $294 million which we reoeepinans or any other amount be pro 
‘] de id in the form of a contingency, then we urge that you make such 
W ontingency funds loanable. AIT funds which you appropriate, in 
SI luding contingency funds, should be in the nature of general 
Lore withorizations without restrictions for their use for new connections, 
eavying up existing facilities, generation and transmission, and sec 
v0 tion 6 loans. Mr. Floyd Jones, who will follow shortly, will explain 
et to you how we have arrived at this figure. 
PELEPHIONE LOANS 
Lit 
¢ ; For telephone loans we urge this committee to recommend authoriza 
efit on of $200 million for the next fiscal year. Again, if you provide 
opl for any telephone loan funds in the form of a contingency, then we 
pr trust you will make the contingency loanable. nt you know, tele 
hone loan funds have been virtually exhausted as far as new loans 
we re concerned for about 4 months. The sa eine tr eter 
in requests for a supplemental appropriation. We now hear that con 
‘Ol sideration is being given to a $7,500,000 supplemental appropriation 
po for telephones. That is a drop in the bucket compared to the backlog 
nT of over $98 million in telephone loan requests. If the members of 
Th this committee can use their goood offices to secure addit ional telephone 


oan funds for this fiscal year, the farmers of America would be 
ol vrateful. 


part Farmers have a right to telephone service, and with the increased 
the use of electricity on the farm, they need good communications. We 
et) cannot run good rural electric service if farmers cannot report outages 


quickly to he ‘Ip us in maintaining service. We urge your ~ port for 


] 
T} 


] ie telephone program, and we most urgently insist that the bringing 


rica, of telephones to the farms not be spread out or slowed up. The tele 
yp phone was invented over two-thirds of a century ago. We think the 
eau task of bringing it to the farmers has already been spread out too long. 
f { 

ae ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS—LOAN SERVICES 

rat Gentlemen, we are concerned about the amount of appropriations for 
REA REA administrative funds because of what these funds mean in terms 
time. of getting the money loaned and because of what these funds mean in 
a) terms of services to the electric systems. There is evidence that since 
re of REA’s reorganization last summer not enough attention is being given 


, the rural electrification program: for instance, the backlog of our elee- 


; 


trification loan applications pending there is increasing. On January 
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‘amount of electric loan applications pending in REA was $192 
lion; on April 17 the backlog was $215,504,036, an increase of 
23,504,036 in less than 4 months. 
Many of the rural electric systems are having quite a struggle 
meeting their loan payments plus depreciation. M: any of our syste: 
are several years younger than others. REA has always provid 
certain technical services to the rural electric systems, both from Was 
ington and in the field, but during the last few years it has bei 
providing less and less of these services. The stronger systems are al 

purchase or provide for some of these services, but many of « 
weaker systems cannot provide for these services and will be serious 
crippled without them. 

Our committee is not recommending any particular figure for a 
ministrative appropriations, but we trust this committee will appro- 
priate sufficient funds to lend whatever amount of loan funds you 
appropriate and at the same time provide the needed services for the 
program, 


lM 
as 


SOLICITOR’S OFFICE 


We also want to support that section of the Solicitor’s Office whi 
is assigned to REA work, for the lawyers’ section something becomes 
hottlene k in the loan processing. 


RESEARCH 


We want to support the farm electrification research program of the 
Agricultural Research Administration. There is a relatively small 
amount of the Department of Agriculture’s far-flung research pro 
gram being carried on in the field of farm electrification. We unde 
stand this work has been reduced. This is a growing program, and we 
would like to see a reasonable increase, say perhaps 20 percent over 
the budget request of $228,850. One of the gentlemen to follow me 
will discuss that with you in some detail. 


GENERATION AND TRANSMISSION NEEDS 


I would like to enlarge a little on the discussion of generation and 
transmission loans. The original REA Act provided that loans 
could be made for generation and transmission as well as for other 
purposes. There were no restrictions in the act as such, but in pra 
tical administration generation-transmissoin loans have been mac 
either where power supplies were inadequate or where savings could 
be made by the cooperatives. In terms of total REA loans, loans for 
generation and transmission have been relatively unimportant, but 
in terms of bringing adequt ite, low-cost power to the farmers at pric es 
they could afford to pay, they have been tremendously important. 

I don’t think I need to tell this committee how vital generating- 
transmission loans are where power supplies are inadequate and thie 
cooperatives have to generate their own power. Nor do I think |] 
need to elaborate on how important the right and opportunity to gen 
enerate and transmit power are where savings can be shown. The 
most important thing about loans for generation and transmission, 
however, is their availability as a bargaining weapon. REA bor 
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ers are sinall enterprises. They have to buy most of their power 
, the commercial companies, and when it comes to ge tting an eco- 
‘rate, nothing is so important as the threat of the cooperatives 
renerate their own power. 
Power supplies are still a big problem to the cooperatives. Our 
ual survey indicates that over 26 percent of our rural electric sys 
have unsatisfactory voltage regulation at our substations. Over 
percent of our systems claim they don’t have enough power in 
t for future erowth, and 13 percent ¢ ‘laim they y are handicapped by 
esent shortage of wholesale power. These are serious matters. 
Gentlemen, I understand our committee has said to you last year 
In prior years that it 1s going to be necessary for the rural elec- 
ystems to use more of whatever funds you appropriate for the 
pose of generating their own wholesale power in a areas. We 
cenerating only about 15 percent of the power we use, but this right 
| opportunity to generate our power is our only bargaining lever in 
tiating our wholesale power contracts with the private power 
panies and others. We hope you continue to make sufficient appro- 
tions so that this right and opportunity can be kept alive. 
Mr. Anprersen. Thank vou, Mr. Olson, for a very fine statement. 
Mr. Wuirren. I would like to state that I have just finished reading 
tutements of these gentlemen, and I regret, very much, that I 
e to leave, but I would like to point out 1 or 2 things that are 
sed here before I have to leave. 
One of them is the amount of income that the Government gets 
taxes as a result of REA and also the telephone program. ‘That is 
tean item and it means that if any delay occurs in the electrification 
s country, we would lose money, especially in view of the splendid 
ecord of repayment. 
The other point is the question which is raised in the statement 
Mr. Lackman in regard to someone having been taken off of re 
h with the REA and transferred to another program. 
| would like to point out that this subcommittee, last year in its 
oper directed that insofar as research was concerned, when addi 
ona | people were needed for it 4 that other programs be reduced to 
he extent necessary to carry on needed research. We have had that 
t with the bureaus again this vear and there is no excuse for 
reducing research that has been approved by the Congress. I mention 
that to say that this man should not have been removed from this 
work, in my judgment. I think we cleared that up. 
I regret that I have to go, but I have read the statements and they 
| rtainly have my attention. 
Mr. Anpersen. We will hear from the next witness. 
Mr. Orson. The witness that follows me is Dr. Clay Cochran. He 
our staff economist in the NRECA office and he has some very im 
rtant information for vou. 
Anprersen. Mr. Cochran, we will be glad to hear from you. 
Mr. Cocuran. I would like to present some statistical data and 
explantaory statement for the record 
Since the passage of the Rural Electrification Act in 1936, the Rural 
Electrification Administration has functioned as both banker and 
hnical adviser for its borrowers. Since the passage of the Hill- 
Poage Act in 1950, REA has also performed the same functions for 
al telephone b rrowers. 
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In recent years, many sincere advocates of economy in Government 
have been led to believe that REA’s administrative funds could be 
slashed and the program administered more economically. This be 
lief has recently been based on the fact that only 10 percent of our 
farms remain to be electrified, overlooking the heavy inroads into 
available administrative funds made by the new telephone program. 


NINETY-PERCENT FIGURE DECEPTIVE 


The lone figure of the J0-percent electrified farms does not indicate 
the size of the administrative load on REA for electrification loans, 
to say nothing of the new telephone program, REA is not only 
responsible for lending funds to electric and telephone borrowers, 
assuring appropriate organization, legality, efficient engineering 
plans, and the myriad of other items which enter into extending 
sound loans, it is also responsible for the collection of the funds 
has already loaned. 

In using available administrative funds, REA today has to keep 
all these objectives of the programs in sight: 

1. Completing the job of providing complete area coverage with 
central station electric service. 

2. Providing service for all new rural residences and industry 
which may require it in the future. 

3. Providing the necessary funds for system improvements, so the 
cooperatives can handle their ever-increasing loads. 

1. Stepping up the rural telephone program so as to provide rura| 
telephone service for millions who do not have it and desire it. 

5. Keeping records, both in Washington and in the field, to insure 
the security of the Government’s loans to electric and telephone 
systems. 

Administrative costs must be measured against workloads. Any 
landing agency must make a thorough study of all the feasibility 
factors. This, in the case of both the electric and telephone programs, 
means that considerable cost is involved before the program begins 
to show results in terms of funds advanced, miles of line, or consumers 
connected. I have with me some charts which indicate this in both 
cases. But the funds available for allocation or advancement (table 
1) are only part of this administrative load. Even if all funds avail 
able had been loaned, there would still remain the administrative 
costs of supervising records, making collections, recording legal papers 
and other activities which any lending agency, bank, insurance con 
pany, or Government bureau must carry on. 

Tables 1, 2, and 3 (allocations and advances, miles of line ene! 
gized and consumers connected, cumulative loans outstanding), al! 
indicate the steadily accumulating workload of REA quite aside from 
new loans, and the telephone program. 


DOLLARS SPENT MISLEAD 


Table 4 indicates the annual funds available to REA, for admin 
istrative services each fiscal year since its inception, for administra 
tive purposes in two kinds of dollars. The first column shows admin- 
istrative funds appropriated in actual dollars from 1935 through 
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153. fiscal years. The second column shows the same funds reduced 
to dollars of 1936 purchasing power. The increase in actual dollars 
; thus revealed as misleading because the 1953 dollar is worth just 

ittle over 50 cents in terms of ability to purchase administrative 
services. 

In constant dollars (the only fair way to measure the burden of 

xpenditures or the services purchased) REA administrative funds 

se from $3.6 million in 1942 to only $4.3 million in 1953. This was 
n increase of about 20 percent in administrative funds, but, in the 
eantime, outstanding loans to be serviced increased about 6 times. 

{nother way of indicating the cost of REA administration is the 

mber of man-years of personnel funds available to the adminis- 
rator. Table V indicates the fluctuations and trends in man-years 

personnel available. Personnel engaged in administering electric 
oans in 1953 are well below any years after 1941 (when the program 

is very small) except for the war years, when the program was 
virtually suspended due to a shortage of materials. 


l 


BIG-BUSINESS COMPARISON 


It would be helpful if there were other agencies with which REA 
ould be compared, but there seems to be no other agency, public or 
vate, which performs functions sufficiently similar to make a com- 
parison meaningful. It is teresting to note, from a recent release 
by the American Institute of Management (a private businessman’s 
stitute), that if REA were a private business the remuneration of 
ts president and board of directors would exceed $2.1 million a year, 
Chis does not include all the e xpenses of these officers. On this basis, 
f REA were operated like the average $2 billion private business, 
payne to the president and board of directors alone would eat "p 
ibout 25 percent of the total administrative funds available to RE. 

1953. 

Phe farmers who own and operate most of the enterprises financed 

REA are among the strongest advocates of economy in this coun- 

but they do not believe that economy includes sacrificing the 
nvestment funds essential to continuing the job of rural electrifica- 
tion and keeping existing facilities in good condition and with suffi- 
ent capacity to give good service to agriculture. REA loan funds 
are in the nature of investments and should not be looked upon as 
. drag on the economy. 

The administrative funds essential to lending, collecting, and servic- 

¢ these loans are quite as essential as the loan funds, as without 
ulequate administrative funds the loan funds cannot even be gotten 

to the hands of the borrowers. 

Che decision as to the amount of administrative funds adequate to 
the task is for the Congress to make. In our testimony today, we 
have indicated that the loan fund requirements of the electric and 
telephone borrowers are greatly in excess of current administration 
requests. Moreover, administration requests for administrative funds 
fall short of REA requirements. This is apparent from REA plans 

) further slash technical services to the cooper tives and power dis- 

ricts if the administration recommendation on administrative funds 

accepted by the Congress. Since we consider the administration 
budget request as deficient to service existing loans and process loan 
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applications under the $120 million electric loan budget and the $50 
million telephone program planned, we are certain that there will be 
an even graver shortage if loan funds are increased for either prograi 

The cooperatives can estimate their loan requirements with some 
certainty, but the paren on the amount of administrative funds must 
nace in hight of (1) the amount of loan funds appropriated for 

‘lectric and telep Sed yne loans, (2) the coopers atives very strong } 
iat technical services b Vv R EA to its borrowers shoul | not. be fir 
ther reduced, aa (3) the opinion of the REA staff as to the amount 
of funds needed to service existing loans, provide continuing technica! 
services, and process the loan funds provided by the Congress fo: 
fiscal 1954. 

Excessive budget slashing has often proved to be far more e xpensii 
than an ance of reasonable margins. But, to the Nation. more ir 
portant in the ‘sae run are some other facts. REA borrowers have 
undertaken to electrify the most difficult and most expensive areas i1 
1e Whole electric industry. That this has resulted in increasing t! 
happiness of the rural population, there is no doubt. That it has and 

1] continue to increase the productivity of United States agriculture, 
hee is even less doubt. American business—from appliance mar 
facturers to automobile dealers—have prospered as a result. 

REA has alre adj curtailed many services to its borrowers -aud t 


i 


t| 


ing, engineering inspection, and management. With administrati 
load still growing, this type of economy cannot continue indefinitely 
Cocuran. Since we could not put these charts in the recor 


I ae | like to present them to you, if you will permit me to do that. 
The charts were prepared from the tables in my prepared statement 

Mr. Anpersen. We will be glad to hear you on the charts. 

Mr. Cocuran. We have been doing this research partly in an 
attempt to give us a factual base for arriving at the recommendations 
that the legislative committee is making here today and partly a 
to provide our members with facts on which their future plans « 
be hased. 

We have seven charts here that we would like you to observe, b 
cause we think we can illustrate our thinking graphically better tha 
we can portray it through tables, or reading a long list of figures 

One of the things that has concerned us a oreat deal is expressions 
from both the friends of the program and those not too friendly to 
the effect that the rural electrification program is practically com 
pleted. They talk about 90 percent rur: al electrification being com 
pleted. They are undoubtedly thinking, too, in terms of REA adm 
istrative funds. Looking at chart 1, vou can see that we hit the big 
peak in 1949 in terms of obligations and in terms of funds advanced 
to the cooperatives, but since then both have been declining. W: 
believe, on the basis of our ‘annual January 1 survey and the facts we 
know about what is happening to the power requirements of our coop 
eratives, that these lines will not continue to decline indefinitely. 
Also, it is doubtful that they will rise to the previous peak agait 
However, allocations and loan services are only a part of all we have 
to call on REA to give us 

This second chart indicates the tremendous growth of the program 
in terms of consumers connected and miles of line energized. It al 
gives you some indication of the really tremendous job that the Cor 
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i 7 ss, through REA and with the help of the farmers’ cooperatives, 
rill =; been able to perform in electrifying rural America. 
- Chart 3 shows the total loans outstanding to REA borrowers, and 
a : . cumulative figure. The payments on the principal have been 
pa tracted. This is a net figure on the loans outstanding, and it is 
ie ry important to us here in at least two ways: One, we have almost 
2g a “2-hillion industry here for which REA is banker and technical 
2 4 ser: and. etree regardless of what happens to the availability 
ce f loan funds, there is a tremendous backlog of work which REA has 
ge arry on. We think sometimes there is a tendency to overlook that 
ss fi factor. Continuing operations are always a heavy drag on REA 
ministrative funds. 
* There is alway sa problem in a society like ours where the value of 
a ey fluctuates in attempting to evaluate appropriations in terms 
have their real meaning and purchasing power. If you look at the 
eas I rall figures in the REA appropriations over the last few years 
zt are just administrative funds—thev look pretty impressive. 
; a They hasillevbled olf in the last 2 vears. This dip in the chart repre 
Au the war vears. If you convert those actual dollars appropriated 
nay terms of purchasing power of what R EA could buy in the way 
. ersonnel and services, the administrative funds in this program 
wud .Imost down to the 1942 level, when the program was very small. 
rat Chis is very important to the cooper: saiaaaiiiehamagtans tele} yhone loan 
te ovram has become a real drain on REA administr: waive resources 
nn We have already suffered very serious cuts, and the reduction in REA 
th rvices are serious to a lot of the cooperatives. We feel th: at if the 
men dget recommendation of the administration goes through, such serv 
: as “power use” programs will be virtuallv abolished, and that is 
nm an ry se rious in the cooperatives’ thinking. We should not think i 
uit terms of the total dollars appropriated to administer a $2-billion power 
y a lustry and provide technical services, but in terms of actual pur 
IS ¢ ising power of the dollars appropriated for administrative purposes. 
Mr. Anprersen. Do you have a comparison of man-years in the 
e, Iministrative field ? 
th Mr. Cocnran. Yes, sir. I have a chart on that here, and the figures 
res re in the table. 
igo Mr. Anpersen. I think that is very pertinent at this point. 
lly to Mr. Cocnran. With regard to the man-years of REA administra 
com tive personnel, you have the war slump and temporary shimp in here 
ws dicating |, but if vou take the total man-vyears, they continue to rise 
In nD to about L951, but this shaded area here represents the personnel 
le DIS 1 has been assigned to the telephone program, If you subt ract 
mans telephone eat omy from the total personnel available to REA, con- 
MW ler the burden of servicing the $1.8 billion backlog of funds 
me lready outstanding, it is apparent that REA administrative funds 
— re small. In purchasing power, administrative funds are down to 
Wu bout the level they were in 1940 when the program was very small. 
eal Chart VI relates to the earlier charts. We have been trying to find 
hay t where the program goes from here. 
Congressman Andersen will remember these charts—the last two 
rr a ve have here—because he spoke at our San Francisco convention and 
q 


C e had them on display there. 
. Mr. Anpersen. I might say that was a very splendid convention. 
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Mr. Cocuran. Thank you, sir. We were very happy to: have you 
there. 

Mr. Eris. And, you made a very splendid speech there. 

Mr. Cocuran. In attempting to estimate our loan requirements i1 
the future and what the cooperatives are going to have to do by way 
of heavying up lines, we took a look at the energy requirements for 
the whole electrical industry in the United States. This chart has to 
do with total United States electrical production. The electrical in 
dustry doubles its energy output every 7 to 10 years, and it has done 
that over several decades. Now, instead of slowing up, it looks as 
though it is going to accelerate. This may become an atomic age, but 
right now it looks like an electrical one. 

sased on Federal Power Commission and industry estimates, thi 
dotted line there, the next 10 year's, indicates how rapidly it is going 
to continue to grow. 

The demands on the rural electric co-ops are growing even faster 
than those on the electric industry as a whole. 

In calculating the figures we cut our estimate down as they scared 
us so much in the terms of need for loan funds and rebuilding olde: 
sections of our co-ops that we did not dare accept our own earlier esti 
mates. Certainly it is clear that the need for loan funds for the rural 
electric cooperatives are going to continue to be very heavy. 

We made a check last fall with REA and found that about half of 
the loan applications for rebuilding old sections of line to heavy them 
up to carry more power are running at a higher rate than the original 
cost of the facilities that went in there, and there seems to be no end 
to the problem of rural electrification. It is just a continuing thing, 
and we cannot see it leveling off at all. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Cochran, for your very goo 
statement. 


Wepnespay, Apri 22, 1953. 


Mr. Anpersen. We will now hear from Mr. Floyd Jones. I believe 
you have a statement, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. In the interest of saving time, 
Mr. Chairman, I will not read my statement, but I will highlight it in 
a comparatively few words. 

Mr. Anpersen. We will insert your full statement at this point i1 
the record and proceed from there. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Floyd Jones. I am 
manager of the Gibson County Electric Membership Corp., of Trenton, Tenn. I 
am secretary-treasurer of the Tennessee Statewide, and a member of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association legislative committee, representing the 
States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi. 

I would like to carry John Olson’s discussion of electric loan funds a little 
further. We still have half a million farms and rural establishments to bring 
power to. Most of our systems are already heavying-up existing lines and the 
number having to do that will increase over the period ahead. We must have 
funds available for generation and transmission loans, for that is the competitive 
lever we use to get economical wholesale rates. 
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vou It is very difficult to calewlate the needs of almost a thousand separate enter- 
ses over an 18-month period, but we have gathered figures in our annual 
ey which should be of benefit to the committee. On January 2, 1953, the 
Rural Electrification Administration had pending loan applications totaling $192 
ts ion This is a backlog much too big for the welfare of the rural electrics. 
wal Our survey, conducted since the first of the year, indicates that there will be 
3 fi | lditional loan requests totaling $96 million between January 1 and June 30 
this year. Present plans of REA borrowers from the survey call for $97 
AS 1 ion more for fiscal 1954. This means that, including the backlog, we will 

lu j eed S385 million between now and June 30, 1954 
don Phe Administration budget calls for lending about $66 million the last 6 months 
rs 4 ; fiscal 1953, and the budget request for fiscal 1954 is for $95 million, plus a 
rvover of $25 million. In other words, we calculate the loan funds needed 
» OU for the next 18 months at $385 million, but the total that will be available in 


it period if the Administration plans and budget are carried out is $186 million. 
ipl Che shortage would be in the neighborhood of $199 million in electric loan funds 
We would respectfully urge the committee to recommend not less than $294 





“ on in loan funds for electric loans for fiscal 1954 With these funds and 
lequate administrative funds to process the loan applications, we can connect 
iste i other 230,000 farms and rural establishments. Most of the applicants plan to 
ibout 42 percent of their loan money for new connections. They plan to 
ared bout 2 percent for section 5 loans to build up powel loads and hasten the 
ide | e of electric power on the farm About 33 percent of the loans will be used 
euvy-up present lines. We must heavy-up to take care of the new customers 
est i d meet the needs of the consumers already connected. The balance of the 
‘ural | funds would cover all other needs, including buildings, equipment, trunsmission, 
ad generation 
if There is too much talk about the job of electrification being completed We 
T miv have that half-million farms and rural establishments to bring power to, 
hen t we are faced with an increasing task of heavying-up our systems. This is an 
rina | story in the electric business—consumption of power leapfrogs ahead of us 
e) The load growth of our cooperatives in recent vears has bee at the rate of 20 
a year—more than doubling every 4 years Of course part of this has 
ng en due to adding lots of new customers to the lines, but it is also due to increas 
e by farms already connected You can pump only so much water through a 
ind only so much power through a line of a given size 
rood If we hould Siiy that the job of rural electrification is « mplete, the what 
- re saving is that the rural areas of this great Nation of ours will no longer 
sper, nor grow, nor learn new and more efficient wavs of using electrical 
powel Gentlemen, we do not want to say that, and we know you do not want 
. iv that rhe only net result, then, is that if the country is to grow, and we 
ded. e it ill, then the job of rural electrification will neve be completed Kiven 
every rural establishment and farm in America were connected with electric 
lieve rvice, then there would still be the task of continually building up the systems 
ire for increasing loads 
J Gentlemen, I would like you to keep some further points in mind in considering 
ime, ‘ requests The farmers of this country got into the electri distribution 
it in siness because the commercial companies just wouldn't do the job Phey 
In’t even do it with Government funds If the farms were not going to 


gnate, then we, the rural electric cooperatives, had to bring power to our 
rms and do it with REA funds REA is our banker and technical adviser and 
we do not have continuing loan funds with adequate administrative help, then 


budding systems must die on the vine. Our systems are mortgaged to the 
( ernment and the repayment record is enviable But all conservative bankers 
I ar provide for the growth of their clients when growth is called for by the economic 
n. I ditions of the country or community. It is just plain good business, then, 
ional idequately provide continuing investments in the electric co-ops 
y th Secondly, I'd like to ask you to keep this in mind: In hundreds of instances the 
E commercial companies skimmed the cream off the rural areas. They took the 
little reas and customers that were easy and least expensive to serve, the most 
bring profitable. We ended up serving the marginal areas, the areas the commercial 
1 the companies said couldn’t be served. We have done it, and we want to go on 
on doing it, but we cannot do the job right if we cannot get adequate financing and 


“et it promptly. 

Last I'd like to say that this Congress and this Government is not giving 
money away to the rural electrics. This program is not a spending program. 
It is an investment program, an investment that is paying dividends in the 
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greater production of food and fiber at lower cost, and in the health, happines 
and living standards of rural people. All of this is true, together with the fa 
that the investment is paying off financially. Will Rogers once said that it is 
not the return “on” your money that counts, but the return “off” your mone 
Gentlemen, in this investment you have both. I hope and believe you will st: 
with us and see us through. 

In closing, I would like to urge once more that you give favorable considera 
tion to appropriating $294 million in loan funds for rural electrification for fiscal] 
1954. 


ELECTRIC LOAN FUNDS 


Mr. Jones. I would like to emphasize what Mr. John Olson said 
vith regard to electric loan funds. He explained that I would com 
ment more fully upon the need for the appropriation that we are ask 
ing for. 

As of January 2, 1953, the Rural Electrification Administration 
had a backlog of applications of $192 million. The systems expect 
to request an additional $96 million during the period between Jan 
uary 1 and June 30 of this year. 

The systems from our own survey, then, expect to request $97 mil 
lion during the next fiscal year, beginning July 1, 1953. 

In those 3 items, the $192 million backlog already applied for, what 
the systems expect to apply for in the 6 months, January 1, 1953 to 
June 30, 1953, plus what the systems expect to apply for in the next 
fiscal year, totals $385 million. 

Now, the REA expects to lend $66 million in the first 6 months of 
this year, leaving a carryover at the end of the fiscal year of $25 mil- 
lion. Subtracting that $91 million from the $385 million, we arrive 
at the amount of $294 million, which is what we are asking that the 
committee consider for the appropriation. 

So much for the figures in that respect. 

Mr. Anpversen. Of course, may I say that you are assuming that 
all of the requests will be considered as feasible. 

Mr. Jones. Yes, which may or may not be true. But we believe 
most of them are feasible. 

Mr. Anpversen. All right, sir. 

Mr. Jones. Mention was made here a few minutes ago about rural 
electrification being a completed job. Now, gentlemen, if you say 
that the REA program is complete, then what you are saying is that 
the farm people in this country of ours are no longer going to) prosper 
any more; they are not going to grow in their use of machinery and 
electricity, and they are not going to grow in more efficient uses of 
electricity for the further production of food and fiber and better 
and happier living. 

We do not want to take that position, that the farm use of electricity 
is not going to grow, or that the farmers are not going to prosper. We 
want to take the position that they are, and we feel that you want 
to take the same position. 


NOT A SPENDING PROGRAM 


Finally, I would further like to emphasize that this is not a spending 
program. This is an investment program, an investment in better 
and more efficient food and fiber production, and in better and happier 
life on the part of all rural people in the United States. 
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: ; ou will reeall that Will Rogers once said that it was not the return 
it our money that counts. It is the return of your money. In this 
Lon cram you have both, because you know we have a repayment record 
| st s highly enviable. Being the investment program that it is, 
eo ee] that certainly you will want to give urgent consideration to this 


fis jest, and we hope that you will do so, 
I ink you. 
ir. ANpeRSEN. Thank you very much, Mr. Jones. 


Sa 

on Wepnespay, Aprin 22, 1955. 

as 
: Mir. ANpERSEN. We will now hear from Mr. Obed A. Wyum. 

tio! i Wryum. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, ny 
pect e is Obed A. Wyum. I am a farmer living on and operating a 
Jar 1 with my son > miles north of Rutland, N. Dak. Iam a director 

vice president of our REA-financed cooperative. I am also the 

m dent of the “Statewide” Association (North Dakota Association 

Rural Electric Cooperatives) and the director of the National Rural 
wh ectric Cooperative Association from my State. It is in the latter 
> te CIty that | am here before you today. 

nex! | have been delegated by our committee to discuss the telephone 

ram with Vou. I have served on the telephone committee of our 
is of ewide Association since 1950 and am still on the coordinating com 

mil tee with the newly organized Telephone Cooperative Association in 
rive North Dakota. We began ast udy ot telephone problems as concerned 
| the is soon as Congress enacted the measure back in 19-49. In our early 

hnings the complexity and enormity of ever securing adequate 
ephone service almost baffled us. But finally we evolved a program 
that s already clicking and ready to roll at high speed whenever 
{ eress gives the go sien. I'll try to give you some of the high spots 

lievi I that program before I vet through. 
forst, however, let me present the situation as to needs for the 
Nation as a whole as our committee found it and agreed on yesterday. 
ural lhere isa crying need for telephones on the farms of America. Every 
say farm is a real factory in production of food and fiber. How many 

that r types of factories would think of getting along without a 
sper telephone ¢ Farmers need phones for more efficient farm operation 
and | production—they need it for efficient marketing. The family 
s of eds it for decent social life—contact with the neighbors- school] 
tter re] It is needed to insure the health care of the family. Our 

REA co Ops need it to make po sible elving more efficient electric 
icity rvice, {It serves as an aid to business every where—local, county, 

We State, and nationwide. It brings about the fuller, richer life that goes 
vant th a dynamic free-enterprise democracy with all segments—includ- 

vy government—working together to best serve the interdependent 
ds of all. 
What is the picture then? 

In the United States, we have 5,382,000 farm homes. Only 2 million 
ling ive any phone service at all. Over 3,300,000 have no telephones. 
‘tte Sixty percent have no phones at all. Then of the 2 million who do 
pie! ive phones, perhaps one-half or 1 million of those are inadequate— 


ntiquated—of the whoop-and-holler type. They are not modern 
t dial—many not even metallicized. 
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Let us contrast that with the REA programs. Today SS percent 
of our farms have electricity—good service. Forty percent—no, not 
even 40 percent but maybe only 20 percent—have good telephon: 
service. In 1935 when REA started, about 10 percent of our farn 
had electric service. Now this is 88 percent. During this period ba: 
in 1935 there were about 35 percent of the farms which had tel 
—— But telephones have not had the helping, gulding hand oO} 

1 REA or RTA. Therefore, recent estimates show that only 40 pel 
cent have telephone service and many of these have poor service. Co 
trast this with the REA electric program which has resulted in ss 
percent of the farms of America being electrified. Is there food fi 
thought in this? 

RTA was established to help correct this situation. So far only 
ea has been made. Loans have been allocated to sery 


token 
300.000 homes. But 3 million remain perhaps | million all told 
Right now RTA has a backlog in loan applications of nearly SI 
million. It isa reasonable certainty there will be applications filed f 
$100 million more this coming fiscal year. There are practically 1 ho 
funds on hand. Therefore, RTA needs an appropriation for tel 
p| one loans for this coming fiseal vear of at least S200 million wit] 
enough administrative funds to pe rmit getting the job done. 

We have had enough experience in my own State to know this is not 
just idle talk. So far, we have spent 2 years vetting ready to roll 
Only six loans totaling 8514 mi illion plus sa ave been made so far 
North Dakota. But we have projects already engineered and eithe 
pending with RTA or ready to be submitted in the next couple of 
mont hs to serve more than BS8.000 subseribers. These pending projes ts 
will] require about $25 million. In other words, it will need one-half 
of the total proposed RI A budget to make the needed allocation fo. 
one State alone. 

These projects (12 in all) provide for complete area-coverage re 
sponsibility for the entire State. They have been designed to correct 
the shortcomings of telephone experience of the past in the way of 
maintenance, management, and coordinated service. I am attaching 
a statement of the summary of funds required to carry on the tele 
ios e program in North Dakota as prepared by the North Dakota 
Statewide Tele »phone Committee. 

I will not go into details as to these projects since you will have an 
opportunity next week to hear from direct representatives of these 
projects. It is my cae inding you will give them some time to 
tell you first-hanc | of their needs. 

The North Dakota e xperience does point up these conclusions: 

People want and need good modern phone service. 

They want it and should have it now—during the next 2 or 3 years 
not 10 or 15 or 20 years from now. It is already too long delayed. 

It should be part of the total defense program of the Nation—sup 
pee ent to preparedness for ample food and fiber as well as ample 

up ply of mor military needs. It could be bevond measure in valu 
in ease of war. Tt should be part of our civilization—standard of 
a in case of peace. 

It can be achieved. In our State all seoments of the economy co- 
operate in bringing it about. We have cooperation with the farm and 
rural people themselves—with their farm organizations—with State 





extension service—with most of the existing tele ‘phone industrv. We 
iave had splendid cooperation with the Bell Telephone System to 
ake these projects possible. We have good cooperation with the 
State Public Service Commission, also the legish; iture. The trade in 
stry will cooperate in producing our material needs. But, of course 
Il this cooperation will have been for naught unless Congress and 
RTA also cooperate, We look to Congress to prov ide the funds and 
olicy to develop this program. And, of course, it follows that if 
(Congress does this, that RTA W ill carry out their mandate and help us 
ecure eood modern te le Pp yhone se rvice for all rural pe ople. No one evet 
ffers when the needs of people are met and served. That is generally 
ood politics—it is good economics—it is real stewardship in a world 
iit too often loses sight of the kind of service that promotes the 
ommon good = all. 
Therefore, gen itlemen, I wish to sup port the recommendation of om 
jirman, Mr. Olson, for an appropriation of $200 million for the 
elephone program for this next fis cal year. 
Mr. Anpersen. Are there any questions, gentlemen? Thank you, 
Mr. Wyum. 
Mr. Wyum. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Wepnespay, Arrin 22 


Mr. Anpersen. We will now hear from Mr. Thomas J. 
Texas Do vou have a statement, Mr. Hurd 

Mir. Hurp. Yes, ay I have permission to read it 

Mr. ANDeRsSEN. Whatever you care to do, 

Mr. Hupp. It is brief, so it would probably be best to read it 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You may proceed, Mr. Hurd. 

Mr. Hurp. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and ventlemen, my hame is Thomas J. Hurd. ] thin 
ceneral manager of the Rio Grande Electric Cooperative, Inc.. wit! 
veneral offices in Brackett ville, Kinney County, Tex. 

It was agreed in our committee that I would discuss the need for 
adequate REA administrative funds. 

Our committee believes that the entire REA program will suffe) 
n proportion to the dollar-and-cents cut. The proposed 6.2 percent 

ut in REA administrative funds would not only mean a reduction of 
ibout 110 well-trained personnel, but would directly affect many ser 
ces whic h are necessary for SUrVIV! al to some new cooper itive S and : 
few borderline old cooper: atives: it would slow down the rural electri 
fication program; it would seriously cripple the rural telephone 


/ 


program. 

I am in favor of a reduction in our national spending, but I don’t 
believe we should start this vear on the Rural Electrification Admin 
stration. There are still approximately one-half million rural farm 
families and rural establishments that are not receiving electric service 
ind I think they should be served at the earliest possible date. Fur 
thermore, the rural electrics are having a difficult time heavying-up 
their existing lines fast enough to meet the farmers’ rapidly growing 
needs. 
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[ agree 100 percent with placing responsibilities on the cooperative 
as they are capable to stand the load: however, careful consideratio1 
should be eive n to the indi idual cooperative before such responsibil 
ties are transferred. Of course, this requires trained REA admin 
istrative personnel in the office, and in the field. Furthermore, the 
rural telephone program is just starting and will need even mor 
assistance from REA than it is getting. 

Our committee feels that it would be in the interest of economy to 
permit the rural electrification and rural telephone programs to mov« 
ahead as fast as in the past, and to keep pace with the farmers’ need 
and demands. We want you to not decrease but increase the REA 
eases funds request. We don’t know how much this increass 
should be, but it should be enough to keep up the required services and 
to lend whatever amount of loan funds which you provide for, up to 
the amount needed 

Mr. Anprersen. Thank you, Mr. Hurd. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22, 1953. 


Mr. Anprrsen. We will now hear from Mr. Tom Jeffries of © 
peper, Va. Mr. Jeffries, we are glad to have you with us, sir. 

Mr. Jerrries. Thank you, sir, lam glad to be here with you. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is ‘Tom 
Jetfries. IT am a farmer, barn and raised on a farm in Culpeper 
County, Va. My son and I own and operate a farm about 12 miles 
south of Culpeper. I am a oe member of the Culpeper Farm 


Bureau, president of the Culpe per Chi umber of Commerce, and man 
ager of the Northern Piedmont Electrie C ooper ative serving approx 
imately 4,000 farmers through 8 counties in northern Virginia over 
1.600 miles of distribution line. 

This is the Washington milkshed and a majority of our members 
are engaged in dairying. In their business, continuity of electric ser\ 
ice is very essential. Having been a farmer since 1910, I well know the 
ditference between try ing to operate a dairy with and without electric 
service. I have watched milk production in the area increase since the 
formation of our coope rative in 1938 What is very disturbing to me 
and my members is to see their ne ighbors in more isolated sections 
patiently waiting for electric service so that they might have and enjoy 
the privileges now denied them, and help produc e more food and fiber 
for the Nation on a more economic basis. This exists while the appli 
cation for loan funds with which to build service to them les in Wash 
ington for an unreasonable length of time and we are told that they 

annot be processed any faster because of insufficient personnel. 
M. any of our GI’s who haven't been able to get electricity are getting 
discouraged, giving up their farms and moving to the cities where 
they can enjoy the privileges of city life which are now being denied 
them. We sincerely hope and trust that you gentlemen will find some 
solution to this unreasonable del: ay. 

When the Rural Electrification Administration was formed, thos 
who were supposed to know all about the electrical industry said that 

t could not be a success when you try to bring service to rural people. 





so naturally the Administrator had to keep very close watch over the 
he made to see that the Government’s investment was not in 
er spardy. This job has been well done and is thoroug hly appreciated, 
fowever, we feel that now a majority of the cooperatives have grown 
ane no longer require so many services. Last July, Mr. Wickard, 
ing this, reorganized his } ersonnel, tr: usferring many of them 
the tele engi program which was in its infancy. This was as if 
uld he been, and I feel it is generally ap proved by most of the 
al electric coope ‘ratives. 
Some of ow cooper: atives have been formed many years later and 
ve not reached the age of maturity. Some have had their contem 
lated revenue greatly reduced by circumstances entire ly be yond their 
ntrol These cooper: atives still need many of the service s of REA 
unely, auditing, engineering, power use and close supervision 1n 
lany respects. We feel these services should be provided to those 
quiring them. This will assure that they too will be a sound invest 
ent o the Government. All of the co-op people are proud of the 
record they have made and have long looked forward to the day when 
hey would be entirely on their own. Our committee recognizes that 
: telephone co-ops will need similar service for some years to come. 
Thank you. 
Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Jeffries. 


Werpnespay, Aprin 22, 1953 


Mr. ANprerRSEN. We will now hear from Mr. George Lackman. 

derstand you are from Billings, Mont., Mr. Lackman. 

Mr. Lackman. That is right, Mr. C hairman. 

Mr. AnprerseN. Proceed, Mr. Lackman. 

Mr. Lackman. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, my 
ame is George Lackman. I live about 10 miles northeast of Billings, 
Mont. Lam secretary and treasurer of the Yellowstone Valley Elec- 
ric Cooperative of Huntley, Mont., and also president of the Mon- 
ana State Rural Electric Cooperative, and a board member of the 
Northwest Public Power Association, and NRECA executive com 
itteeman from region IX, which consists of Montana, Washineton., 
Oregon, California, Utah, Idaho, and Alaska. In addition to that I 
serve as supervisor of the soil conservation board there in our lo 
lity, and I am vice president of our ditch board which serves wate1 


0 about 20,000 and some acres, and I am also a member of the produc 
ion credit association. 


I own and operate 160 acres of irrigated land and also rent 50 acres 
more. On this farm, I have a dairy herd of 30 cows and raise all of 
my pasture, hay, small grain corn for silage, and usually grow about 65 

cres of potatoes. 

| might state in addition to that, I have been on the same farm ap- 
proximately 35 years, and to give “tbe an idea of my use of electricity, 


t runs from $30 a month to as high as $50. We have almost everything 
you can think of that saves labor on our farm. If it had not been for 
that, particularly during the war years and still as of now, we prob- 
ibly would not have been able to ¢ arry on our farm operations as we 


lave, particularly milking cows and trying to do some of our other 
farm work 
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Electricity has played a great part in my farming operations. Farm 
workers are leaving our farms more and more every year, whereas 
our country’s total population is increasing. Therefore, our con 
mittee is especially interested in the appropriation for the Farm 
Electrification Division, a part of the Agricultural Research Adminis 
tration. In order that adequate food and fiber may be produced on ow 
farms for this increasing population, production machinery must be 
designed and used on our farms to offset the loss of farm labor. Farms 
ire competing for labor with industries that have thousands of dollars 
invested in production equipment which make it safe, comfortable, and 
easy to produce a sufficient volume of products to give the worker a 
high return. But, gentlemen, production equipment comparable to 
this for use on the farm has not vet been developed. 

There are some $2! 2 billion invested in rural electrification facilities. 
but only meager financial resources have been made available to th 
Farm Electrification Division of the United States Department of 
Lo culture for seeking out methods and means of using electricity 


to advantage on the farm. 
The Farm Electrification Division is currently carrying on 
separate projects aimed not only at developing labor-saving machinery 


for farm production, but also searching out new techniques of pest 
control. Time will not permit me to cover all of these projects. As 
one example, however, last vear we understand the estimated damage 
‘f the corn borer was something like 877 million: vet it was necessary 
to pull 1 man away from developing a control method in order TO 
concentrate on the pink bollworm which spread to 5] counties 
Texas, Louisiana, Arizona, and Oklahoma in 1952, and has do 
damage of something like S28 million last vear to cotton. 

We should keep in mind that only about 15 percent of our peopl 
produce the food and fiber for all of us. This electrification researc] 
is an investment of a comparatively small sum of money which, it 
proven, will pay never-ending dividends in more food, more fiber, 
more satisfied farmworkers. and more efficient use of the farm labo 
we still have. 

Therefore, I would like to suggest a small increase of perhaps 20 
percent over the S228.250 appropriated for the Farm Electrificatio: 
Division last year. I would also call to your attention a resolution 
unanimously adopted at the 11th annual meeting of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association held at San Francisco, Januar) 
96-29, 1953: 

Whereas the Farm Electrification Division of the Agricultural Research Ad 
ministration has been instrumental in improving farm electrical equipment a 
methods of using electricity on the farms; and 

Whereas unexpected expenses of research in electrical means of insect conti 
has curtailed the funds available to that Division for research on other electrica 


uses: and 
Whereas the increasing problems of farm production and farm-labor scarci 
have increased the importance of this research: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That sufficient funds should be made available to this agency 
continue its research activity now in progress, and that additional funds should 
be made available for research in new fields as well as to provide for continge! 
cies and unforeseen emergencies. 


I would also like to thank the committee for its most courteous 
consideration of our thoughts on this matter, not only today, but also 
during past years, 
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Mr. Anpersen. Thank .you, Mr. Lackman. I also want to thank 
ou personally for the sple sndid hospitality you showed me while I was 
San Francisco. 

Mr. Lackman. Thank you. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We will now hear from Mr. T. William Hunter. 

Mr. Hunrer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 

’. Hunter, of Newberry, S. C., a farmer, lumber manufacturer, 
banker, and attorney. Various members of the committee have dis- 
issed with you the future needs of the Rural Electrification Admin 
tration program and I would like to discuss with you, for the next 
few minutes, economy versus investment in connection with the REA 
program. 

Since I am attorney for the Newberry Electric Cooperative, Inc., 

- have been since it was incorporated it 1 1940, I think we can use 

san average cooperative throughout the United States and Alaska 
a it would be a fair example of the operations of the various co 
operatives. The Newberry Electric Cooperative was incorporated 
on the 20th day of June 1940, with only 9 members—3 of the original 
) have since died. 

On the date of its origanization, the cooperative owned no property 
ind no money. ‘Today the cooperative owns, subject to the Govern- 

ent loan, 682 miles of distribution line, a modern up-to-date sub- 
tation, and a beautiful office building. It has 3,640 members and 
t has been estimated that only about 600 of this number would now 
be receiving central station electricity had it not been for the REA 
progran.. 

Up to the present time, REA has approved loans to the Newberry 
Electric Cooperative in the amount of $1,028.529.59. At the present 

e, this amount has been reduced to $874,773.53, which is the total 
umount the cooperative now owes. 

The total assets (depreciated value) of the cooperative, as of today, 
s $1,223,100.49. This amount includes, among other things, $69,000 
cash, $205,263 United States defense bonds, $20,000 building and loan 
deposit, $100,000 office building, $55,000 substation and 680 miles of 
line. Deducting the amount due the United States Government from 
the assets of the cooperative, it gives the cooperative a net worth of 
$348,326.96. 

The United States Government has a note and mortgage, which 
bears interest, on all the property owned by the cooperative, to secure 
the $874,773.53 indebtedness. It would appear from the above that 
this is a safe loan as far as the Government is concerned and eventually 

e Government will be repaid the entire amount that this cooperative 
OWeRS, 

All of the money advanced by the Government to this cooperative 
has been spent in the construction of the distribution lines, substation, 
office building, ete. 

The contractors who performed this labor and the matrial supplie I's 
who furnished the materials for this construction made a profit, and 
those parties paid the Federal Government income tax on all profits 
made. 

In addition to the above—and without any regard for all con- 
venience, time saved, increased production, and so forth—members of 
the Newberry Electric Cooperative have bought since it was organized 
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more than 2.500 electric refrigerators, 4,000 radios, 2,000 water pump: 
1.500 electric stoves, 1400 electric washing machines, 1,100 hon 

freezers, 750 electric water heaters, 200 television sets, and numero 

other small appliances which we have no record of. 

There are also on the lines 75 grade A dairies completely electrical 
equipped, 2 lumber plants, 2 cotton gins, and a large number of oth« 
electric-motor-driven machinery and tools 

The Newberry Electric Cooperative, by its members being furnished 

electricity, have created more than $214 million worth of busines 
I do not have any way of knowing the amount of taxes that th 
United States Government has collected as the result of this $21, mil 
lion business, but. 1f we knew the total excise tax paid on the purchass 
of this equipme nt, together with the income tax paid by the mam 
facturer of the products on profits made in manufacturing them, p! 
the income tax paid by the distributor on the profits made by dis 
tr atid this equipment and the income tax paid by the retail dealer 
on the profits made from the sale of these appliances, together wit 
the taxes paid by the railroads on the fre ight for the delivery of thes 
appliances, together with income tax paid by the individual laborers 
who performed the labor for the various parties involved, and othe: 
forms of taxes, too numerous to enumerate, it would be my belie! 
that the tax paid would amount to more than the Government loaned 
the coopers itive. 

In ac lition t to the above, the cooperative how is purchasing pel 
vear about $175,000 worth of materials such as meters, transformers, 
pole S. conductors, and so forth. and all profit made in connection wit! 
this business is taxable. Multiply this figure by the number of years 
the coope rative has been in operation and this would create more tha 
$2 million additional business. 

The present annu: al salaries of the employees of this cooperative 
$41,000. Sees eeagneyees way income taxes on these salaries. Thes 
salaries have bee Lp mid each year since the « ooper: ative Was organiz 

The cooperative has each vear during its existence paid out es 
sums of money for wholesale power. In the year 1952, it purchase 
$78,440.06 worth of wholesale power; therefore, it would appear to 
me that it has been good business on the part of the Government to 
appropriate money for the REA program; and any curtailment i 
the appropriation for the REA program would do the Government 
more harm than good from a financial standpoint. 

As to the future needs of this cooperative, it is hard to estimate 
At the time the lines were constructed, the average consumption per 
meter ran between 50 and 75 kilowatt-hours per month. The lines 
were constructed to take care of 180 kilowatt-hours per meter. Today 
the average consumption per meter amounts to between 220 and 23° 
kilowatt-hours per month. 

At this point, I would like to give you an example of the growth of 
power use on our lines. A few weeks ago a man came to my home and 
asked me and my family to have dinner with him on the following 
Wednesday night. We accepted his invitation. After a delightful 
meal he asked me did I remember the last time I was at his home. I 
told him I did not. He advised me that it was in June of 1940, wher 
I paid him a visit in an effort to get him to sign a contract for servic 
at a minimum of $5 per month. He advised’ me at that time that he 
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id just bought his little farm which he had not yet paid for and 
that he had a wife and five children and that he was afraid he would 
‘unable to meet that obligation. He agreed to a minimum of $2 per 
onth. Today his bill is $60 or more per month. At the time we 
ere at his home a few weeks ago, | Saw there a Fedders air condi- 
tioner, a large Admiral television, the largest and most expensive 
Kelvinator stove, the largest and most expensive Kelvinator refrigera- 
tor, a 20-foot Kelvinator freezer, a Maytag automatic washer, a Ben- 
dix automatic clothes drier, an electric water pump, a hot-water 
eater, and numerous other small appliances. He also had a com- 
pletely electrified grade A dairy—milking some 50 cows. His home 
d been completely remodeled and he advised me that it was entirely 
iid for. He believes electric current played an important part in 
iis miraculous change. And there are hundreds of thousands of 
er homes throughout the United States that have had similar ex- 
periences since they received electricity. 

It has been estimated that it will be necessary for this coope rative 
to spend several hundred thousand dollars within the next few years 
to reconstruct and heavy-up the lines necessary for economical opera- 
tion and providing its members with adequate electricity desired as 

ell as providing for additional services. 

“The more expansion this cooperative makes, the more business it 

reates, and the more business it creates, the more taxes the Govern 
ment collec ‘tS. 

I respectfully submit that the Federal Government can balance its 

idget easier by providing funds for the expansion of the REA pro 
cram rather than reducing its appropriat ion. 

Mr. Marsnauy. You believe that it will be much easier to balance 

e Federal budget by having earning power to balance that budget ? 

Mr. Hunrrer. Yes, sir. I pay a lot of taxes, and there is nobody in 
the world who would rather see taxes cut than L: as a matter of fact, 
| would like to see them cut out complete ‘ly, if possible ; but I think the 
money spent on this program is bringing more money back to the 
Government than the Government is loaning. And I honestly believe 
that if the Government cave the money t »> the CO-Ops inste ad of loan 

g@ it, gave it to them—the Government ceil | profit | \ that. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Hunter. I have often called to the 

ttention of the Congress the fact that REA loan funds are not appro- 
priations, and that any bank would be glad to do what the REA asso- 
ations throughout America have done to date, to operate with a po- 
tential loss of two-tenths of 1 1 percent at most. That splendid repay- 
ent record on the part of the nearly 1,000 associations in America 
istifies Congress in authorizing whatever loan funds needed. 

Mr. Ellis, I believe you are next, 

Mr. Exuts. Mr. Chairman. I think the record ought to show that vou 
centlemen of the committee are still hearing us at 6:20, and IT know 

iat I speak for all of this group in saving we are most grateful for 

our patience in hearing us at this late hour. 

I would like to file a summary statement for the record, and to sup 
‘ment it briefly. 

Mr. ANprersEN. The statement wil! be made a part of the record 
t this point. 
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(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the NRECA legislative committee has requested 
that I give you a brief summary of its presentation, and with your permission 
I shall present it in the following outline form: 

The NRECA legislative committee requests that Congress approve 

\. A rural electrification loan fund appropriation in the amount of $294 million 
instead of $95 million (plus a $60 million contingency of, in effect, nonloanable 
funds) requested by the administration. 

1. Elimination of the existing formula for the allocation of electric loan funds 
among the States; and 

2. That if any of the funds appropriated be in the nature of a contingency 
ppropriation they be loanable funds. 

B. A rural telephone loan fund appropriation in the amount of $200 million 
nstead of $50 million requested by the administration. 

1. A supplemental telephone loan fund appropriation to carry the program to 
June 80 in the amount of $30 million (Our $200 million telephone loan request 
should be reduced by the amount of any supplemental appropriation. 

©. An appropriation of REA administrative funds in an increased amount 
necessary to carry on the rural electric and rural telephone programs—not 
reduction as requested by the administration. 

I). Sufficient funds for the REA section of the Solicitor’s Office, USDA, to pre 
vent it from becoming a bottleneck in the program. 

E. About a 20-percent increase in the appropriation for the Farm Electrifica 
tion Division of the Agricultural Research Administration to permit continued 
vrowth of the research program in the field of new and improved uses of ele: 
tricity on the farm 

Our committee believes their requests are in the interest of economy and in 
the interest of the entire country 

We are grateful for the leadership which this committee has provided and 
is providing the rural electrification and rural telephone programs. 

Mr. Enis. This NRECA Legislative Committee yesterday aske 
some of the high officials of the REA several questions. One of tl 
questions asked them was, if the $95 million requested by the Admin 
istration 1s approved, and no more, except a S60 million contingen \ 
request which would be in nonloanable funds but used to overcome tli 
formula, ae if that were supplemented by an anticipated $25 million 
carryover, or something in that neighborhood, would it be possible to 
make any cae for new generation and transmission projects during 
the next fiscal year as it now appears from the number of applications 
on file. 

We did not get the answer yesterd: ay, but got it tod: ay, and the answet 

“No”; that under the priority system which the former REA Ad 
ministrator, Mr. Wickard, enunciated, of satisfying first the loan ap 
plications for carrying on the program for the persons already served : 
secondly, the persons who do not now have any service; and thirdly, 
the sat isfying of applications for such matters as new generation and 
transmission facilities and so forth, they just never would reach them 
if only this amount is approved. 

I think I have said that poorly. Perhaps I can say it in one se1 
tence. If no more funds are appropriated than are requested by the 
Administration, apparently the generation and transmission program 
will be dead, and that would be a ver y serious matter, we think. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Marsuautn. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that even though 
it is late in the day, this has been a most interesting hearing. These 
witnesses who have appeared before us on REA have presented some 
pertinent, concise, businesslike statements. They have presented their 
explanation as well as any other group that has appeared before this 
committee. 
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Mr. ANpeRSEN. I want to join in that, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Ellis, it is refreshing to have a group of men such as yours come 

efore us and state the facts as they exist. 1 very much appreciate 

- appearance of you gentlemen here today. 

Me. Oxson. I would like to elaborate on what Mr. Ellis said about 

creasing the appropriation beyond the $95 million. I am wonder- 

¢, along those lines, if that is the case, what sort of bargaining power 
ire we going to have when we sit down at the table and try to iron out 
contract with a private power company. 

[ hope you gentlemen will not lose sight of that fact. It is a must 
is far as REA survival is concerned. 

And with regard to existing generating facilities, I hope that an 
swer we got is not going to impair the conversion and heavying up of 
presen facilities to meet the demands we have, because if it does, it 
will stifle the program, and we do not want it to happen, and I do not 

ink you gentlemen want it to happen. 

Mr. AnpeRsEN. I do not think this committee wants to see anything 
done that will harm REA and RTA in any way. 

Thank you, gentlemen. I want to thank you for coming great dis 
tances to appear before this committee. We appreciate it. 


Tuurspay, Aprit 23, 1953. 


EXPERIMENT STATIONS 
WITNESSES 


H. C. SANDERS, BATON ROUGE, LA., DIRECTOR, AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION SERVICE 

C. E. F. GUTERMAN, ITHACA, N. Y., DIRECTOR, AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATION, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

LOUIS HAWKINS, STILLWATER, OKLA., VICE DIRECTOR, AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 

W. V. LAMBERT, LINCOLN, NEBR., DEAN, COLLEGE OF AGRICUL- 
TURE 

HAROLD MACY, ST. PAUL, MINN., DEAN, INSTITUTE OF AGRICUL- 
TURE 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. We 
e pleased to have with us this morning a group representing the 

Aenselation of Land Grant Colleges and Universities. I might say, 
Dean Lambert, that you have been before this subcommittee for a 
good many years, and I personally want to welcome you once more this 
morning. 

Mr. Lampert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ANpersEN. How would you like to proceed, Dean Lambert ¢ 

Mr. Lampert. Mr. Chairman, if it is satisfactory with you I will 
just proceed by reading this statement, going through it and perhaps 
ommenting as I go along in certain places. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you,sir. Proceed. 

Mr. Lampert. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, we are 
appearing in support of the item of $13,441,208 which is included in 
the current budget as payments to States for the conduct of agricul 
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tural research in the State agricultural experiment stations. Th 
represents an increase of $1 million over the amount appropriated 
in the current fiscal year. We appreciate the opportunity of appear- 
ing before your committee and want to express our thanks for t! 
careful consideration which this committee has always given to budg 
items for support of work in the agricultural experiment stations. 

While we are appearing in support of this item in the budget, w 
want to point out that we do not consider the increase of $1 milli 
adequate to develop the kind of a research program that is needed 
agriculture. Our original request to the USDA and the Bude 
Burean was for an increase of $7,500,000, an amount equivalent 
one and one-half increments under the Research and Marketing Act of 
1946. This act, as you will recall, author bead an increase in appropria 
tions of $20 million to strengthen research in the agricultural expe 
ment stations. ‘To date only $5 million has been appropriated—ai 
amount scarcely sufficient to match the decreased purchasing power 
of the dollar that has occurred since the passage of that act. 

It is our judgment, and we believe this is concurred in by most of 
the able people engaged in agriculture, that a continuing expansion 
of the agricultural research activities of the Nation is essential to the 
continued welfare of this major industry. There are many reasons 
for this. Farmers, like all businessmen, must continue to increas 
their efficiency. Research and agricultural education have been major 
factors in helping farmers to increase efficiency. Today the need for 
increased efficiency is oreater than ever. “ present farmers are 
a position of disadvantage due to the increased cost of the things re 
must buy and decreased prices for the thi ings they sell. Increasin 
efficiency always has and will continue to help farmers through suc! 
pe riods. 

The recent report of the Paley Commission, as you will recall, point. 
ed out that many of the basic mineral supplies in the United States will 
be exhausted in the relatively near future if current rates of use con 
tinue. This leaves us two alternatives, either to import most of such 
materials or to find substitutes for them. Probably both alternatives 
will be necessary. If the latter, many of the substitutes will likely 
have to come from agricultural materials. This would throw an addi 
tional burden upon our soil resources. To develop such substitutes 
will require much research. Research is a slow process and we cannot 
afford to wait until the need is upon us before we begin the research. 

While we are experiencing surpluses in some agricultural commodi- 
ties today it is well to remember that our population is growing rapid- 
ly. If the current rate of increase continues it is probably that a gen 
eration hence we will need all of the products from America’s farms 
to feed the people adequately. It is essential in the meantime that all 
possible steps be taken to conserve soil resources and to learn what can 
be done to step up crop and livestock yields. Facts from the research 
laboratories will be more and more essential as we approach that 
period when po ition demands will place great stresses upon our 
food producin capacity. 

Aori ulture na one of the Nation’s largest, most widespread and 
dynamic industries. A continuous source of new information is needed 
if farmers are to meet the new problems confronting them. Ever new 
and better methods and practices are required, improved plants and 
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mals are essential, better marketing facilities and processes are 
ded. The biological agents, such as insects and disease-producing 


Ml teria and viruses, are continually changing. Often these changes 
ne rapidly and research is hard put to get the facts needed to control 
cm, BE agriculture is to prosper the posit ive forces must overbalance 
e negative. All of us must face up to the fact that continuing re- 
irch will be required to meet these situations. 

Last summer we asked each experiment station director to give us a 
itement relative to some of the most important problems facing 

farmers in his State and an estimate of the funds that would be re- 
iired for an adequate research program on these problems. As you 
n apprec iate these covered a very wide range of subjects. The fol 
ving is a summary of these recommendations. 

l 

a SOILS, IRRIGATION, CONSERVATION, AND MANAGEMENT 

7 
More eflicient utilization of fertilizers. 

of Methods for maintaining and improving soil structure and tilth, 

Oo! Factors affecting wind and water erosion. 


Complete the inventory of the Nation’s soils. 

Prevention and reduction of soil salinity in irrigated areas. 
LS Increased water use and efficiency. 
fundamental studies on soil microbiology. 


HORTICULTURE AND FOREST-CROP PRODUCTION 


¢ 
, Development of improved fruits, vegetables, and ornamentals. 
, [Improving cultural and management practices for horticultural 
nt Fundamental studies on plant growth and reproduction. 
1] Genetics of tree growth and reproduction. 
. Development of improved forest-management practices. 
t 
" CONTROL OF PLANT DISEASE AND INSECTS 
li. Fundamental research on physiology of diseases and parasites 
te (smuts, bunts, etc.). 
- Development of resistance to diseases and pests. 
2] Fundamental research on virus diseases. 
fundamental studies on insect physiology in relation to develop- 
- ent of resistance to chemical pesticides. 
Improvement in methods for use of insecticides and fungicides. 
ms 
FARM MECHANIZATION AND STRUCTURES 
[Improvement of farm machinery in regard to economy and labor 
aving. 
Research on equipment and methods for more efficient harvesting, 
aul iring, storing, and feeding farm products. 
Development of more efficient machines for use an small farms. 
oe Development of multipurpose farm equipment. 
Research aimed at reducing fires and accidents on farms. 
we 


Adapting electricity to additional farm operations. 
Improving farm structures from the standpoint of functional and 
bor efficiency. 
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GRASS AND FORAGE CROP PRODUCTION AND UTILIZATION 


Research relating to the economics of forage production. 

Development of more efficient means of harvesting and storing forage crop 

Studies on combinations of forage crops to give maximum returns in terms 
conservation and production 

Development of improved varieties of forage crops 

Improved methods of seed production 

Basic studies on the physiology of forage plants 


HUMAN NUTRITION, HOME MANAGEMENT, AND FAMILY LIVING 


Research to determine the body needs for specific nutrients in various 
groups 

Fundamental studies relating to the physiology of nutrients in the body 

Research on short-time storage of foods in the home and for large-scale food 
services 

Studies relating to the serviceability of clothing and fabrics. 

Liuproving methods of home management 

Improving the functional efficiency of farm homes 

Studies of family living in relation to community development. 


ANIMAL PRODUCTION 


Fundamental studies relating to the virus diseases of livestock (such as vesicu 
lar exanthema and air sac). 

Studies relating to parasites and their control, 

Fundamental studies of bovine sterility 

Che physiology of specific nutrients in livestock nutrition. 

Basic research on the role of antibiotics in livestock and poultry nutrition 

Fundamental studies related to increasing the production potential in liv 
stock and poultry 


FIELD CROPS PRODUCTION 


Fundamental studies relating to the response of field crops to various environ 
mental factors such as fertilizer, temperature, moisture, and population density 

Basic studies relating to the nature and effectiveness of herbicides. 

Cultural practices directed toward soil and water conservation. 

Basic studies relating to genetic improvement, including composition and 
quality as well as yield 


LARKETING AND UTILIZATION 


Maintaining quality and reducing spoilage and waste on the farm and in 
marketing channels 

Research on consumer preference for and acceptance of agricultural products 

Methods of improving physical facilities and reduction of costs in central 
naurkets 

Basic studies relating to the psychology of consumer purchasing. 

Government programs in relation to agricultural prices 

Fundamental research in expanding market outlets for agricultural products 

Fundamental research on improving, as well as developing, new methods of 
utilizing farm products 


ECONOMICS OF PRODUCTION 


Research on the economics of farm management. 

Economic appraisal of alternative types of buildings and equipment. 

Development and application of management and wor k-simplifica 
tion techniques to achieve improved labor and capital efficiency. 

Improved credit, especially that involved in getting operators 
started as tenants or owners. 

Financial practices most suited to farmers’ needs and designed 
minimize risks and jeopardy of financial position. 

Economic problems in converting to new patterns in agriculture, 
such as irrigation, soil and water conservation practices, ete. 
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Po staff and carry out the kind of program that was recommended 
uld require at least an additional $12,500,000 in the next fiscal year. 
\Ve were assured that the manpower situation Is now adequate for such 
rogram. 
The De partment of Agriculture has many ad ISOry committees, rep 
enting various segments of the agricultural indus try. Altogether 
out 250 men are represented on these committees. Most of the 
State experiment stations likewise have such committees. Almost 
niversally these committees have recommended and urged that re 
earch activities be strengthened as r: ipidly as possib le. They have 
inted out that such research will help to insure agriculture a position 
the Nation’s economy compar able to that of other industries and 
at it will pay large dividends to farmers and the a as a whole. 
since all of you are familiar with many of the ways in which such 
arch has contributed to the Nation’s welfare we won't impose upon 
our time by citing them. 
We want to urge that your committee give earnest consideration 
to the need for support of basic research. In the United States agri 
tural research is characterized by both basic and applied phases. 
Kach is essential but if agriculture is to make the progress necesssar\ 
to meet the needs of this expanding industry a much stronger program 
of dh 5 et ntal research is needed. Today we are collecting dividends 
| basic research done years ago. We are prepared to apply and are 
p plying new knowledge in agriculture much faster than additional 
ew basic knowledge is being deve sloped for application. This might 
vell be a limiting factor in future progress. In the main laboratories 
of the State experiment stations and the United States Department 
of Agriculture excellent facilities are available for such research. 
The needs now are for more manpower and funds to provide for assist 
nts to key leaders now on our staffs. 
At the same time it is important that the scope of applied research 
be increas sed. Much of this research is done in the brane he xpe -riment 
stations of the State agricultural experiment stations and by the field 
tations of the United States Department of Agriculture. These 
tations are scattered widely throughout the farming areas of the 
United States and they are in the best position to adapt new discoveries 
to local conditions. Much of the increased State su pport in recent 
vears has gone toward strenothening the program in these laboratories 
nd in building new ones. On the other hand, a large part of the 
Federal-grant funds has been used for the support of research at the 
central laboratories of the experiment stations. These laboratories 
ie staffed by able people well qualified to conduct basic research. 
\lso from them come most of the young scientists upon whom the 
ontinuity of agricultural research must depend. The Federal grants 
have provided continuity and stability to these activities and it is 
most essential that this support be continued and increased in line with 
the overall development of the research program in the United States. 
Since the establishment of the agricultural experiment stations, 
research in agriculture has been characterized by a large degree of 
cooperation, not only between the experiment stations but between the 
stations and the United States Department of Agriculture. The 
Federal Office of Experiment Stations has served very effectively as a 
coordinating agency. In recent vears this coordination has been 
strengthened by est: ablishment of the Research Administration in the 
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United States Department of Agriculture and through the regio: 
research provisions of the Research and Marketing Act. These di 
velo] ments, plus the need of stretching limited budgets over lar: 
programs have furh s] ed an added stimulus to more and more Coo 
eration. Probably no other research program in the United Stat 
or the world. is ch irae tel ized by as high : a degree of cooper: ition. 

At the present time the Nation is spending on agricultural resear 
from both Federal and State funds between 0.30 and 0.35 of 1 percent 
of or sales from America’s farms. This Is inadequate for the i 
to be done and is much below what many of the major industries a 
spending for research. A recent report issued by the Bureau of Labo: 
Statistics of the Department of Labor and the Research and Develo; 
ment Board of the Dep itment of Defense ' point out the expenditur . 
of various industries for research. These are indicated in the following 
table which shows the cost of research as a percent of sales. 

Mr. Horan. Dea pee bes gens vou t: afin g about Federal expend 
tures or are you talki oO about the total e xpe nditures by States ? 

Mr. Lameerr. In this particular table 

Mr. Horan. Yes. 

Mr. Lamperr. In this particular table it is industrial plus gover 
mental, That is indicated in the next paragraph. 

Percent 


sales spent 
Industry: research 


Aircraft 

Electrical machinery 
Professional and scie Instruments 
(hemicals 

Machinery (except 

Motor vehicle 

Petroleum refining ‘ 
Primary and fabricated metals 
Other manufacturing 
Nonmanufacturing 
Average—all industries 


The average expenditure for research by all of the industries listed 
was 2 percent of gross sales. This is almost sixfold the e xpenditures 
for agricultural research. It indicates the importance of increased 
appropriations if agriculture is to be placed and kept on a par with 
othe - industries. Forty-five percent of the total cost of industrial re 
search is being supported b ry the Federal Government. I think that 

gives your answer there, Mr. Horan. 

The proportion of Federal support varied from about 85 percent for 
the aircraft industry to a low of about 4 percent for petroleum re 
fining. The total research cost of all industries reporting was nearly 
$2 billion, nearly half of which came from Federal funds. In con 
trast Federal support for agricultural research was only $56 million. 
\griculture in 1952 contributed about 9 percent to the gross national 
income of the Nation. It is apparent from these data that support for 
agricultural research has lagged in relation to the size and contribu- 
tion which the industry makes to the national welfare. 

In spite of the relatively limited funds available, much progress has 
been made. Due largely to an increase in State appropriations many 


4 Industrial Research and Development: A Preliminary Report, January 1953. 
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litional facilities and much equipment have been made available to 
‘experiment stations since the close of the war. ‘These institutions 
‘now in good position to utilize additional manpower. Increased 
a for this purpose would make it possible to strengthen existing 
‘ams and to undertake new activities. 
Some idea of the magnitude of the research program in the expert- 
nt stations may be obtained from the publications issued by them. 
: publications by these institutions in fiscal year 1952 were as fol 


ws 


ype of publication ; Number 
Journal papers t, 245 
Bulletins —_- : ‘ 838 
Processed publications i D, 164 
paren 323 

These publications, represent progress on many fronts in agricul- 
ture. Many of them were in the nature of basic contributions to 

ywledge, while others took the form of presenting new information 
to farm people. This new knowledge constitutes in a very real sense 

foundation on which the agriculture of tomorrow must be built. 

In closing, we want to point out that the experiment stations have 
worked closely with the United States Department of Agriculture 

th many industrial groups and farm people. In getting new infor- 

ition to farm people, agricultural groups and the consuming public, 

e experiment stations have worked closely with and rely upon the 
Avcricultural Extension Service. 

J want to emphasize that we have really worked in attempting to 

t these facts to farm people and in getting the job done. We depend 

ipon them to disseminate new information, to encourage its applic a- 
tion for increased production and distribution at reduced costs. This 
intimate contact with agriculture and farm people keeps our workers 
close to farm problems. At the same time the men and women on our 
taffs are well trained to delve into the fundamental problems whose 

lution holds the key to future progress. 

Mr. ANpeRSEN. Dean Lambert, I want to thank you for a very 
splendid statement. 

I am especially impressed with your statement that only three- 
tenths of 1 percent of the gross agricultural sales in America is the 
imount that is expended on agricultural research both from Federal 
ind State funds, and this table which you have just placed in the 
record is really an eye opener, and it does indicate the problem ahead 
of this subcommittee. 

Mr. Lampert. Yes, sir. This is the report in this little pamphlet 
here, if you have not seen it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I think we have seen it. Are there any questions 
of Dean Lambert ? 

Mr. Horan. Although we have complimented Dean Lambert on his 
statement, he is not unknown to this subcommittee, and we are happy 

have you back, Dean. You always bring something interesting 
to us. c 

I think you know that this subcommittee is completely serious in 
the work we have before us, and we want to serve agriculture just as 
you do. I want to thank you for a good statement, and I think we 
re going to have a good discussion. 
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I want to point out to Dean Lambert that we entered into the Ri 
search and Marketing Act, as you well know, in good faith, eve: 
one did. We entered into the application of the Research and Market 
ing Act in good faith. You were in the Department at the tiny 

Mr. Lampert. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. I think you will recall that we had difficulty in justi 
ing those funds to begin with. 

Mr. Lameperr. T hey got off to a bad start. 

Mr. Horan. No, it was not that. I do not blame anyone for t] 
Dean Lambert. 

Mr. Whitten and Mr. Andersen who, together, have been very able 
chairmen of this subcommittee, have tried to find out what we are 
trying to do with these funds. 

We know that we have helped a lot of people with these Researc! 
me Marketing Act funds. I am disturbed because of the fact tha 

» have not helped the farmer very much. We have helped the retail! 
ounlete, and I think we have been very helpful to the carriers, but 
they have not reduced their rates nor their costs for protective sery 
ices from farm to market. I, myself, have had trouble trying to get 
the Department to increase their work in the mechanical picking « 
fruit. Some experiments are now volng on in Michigan for whi 
[am very thankful, but when we talk about increasing the researc! 
funds this subcommittee is faced with a responsibility as to what are 
we going to spend the money for. 

Mr. Lampberr. You have a very difficult problem. 

Mr. Horan. We know what we are spending this research in ai 
craft for; we are spending that for war, and there are practically no 
dimensions to the abundance of the sack from which we derive those 
funds. We are doing that through fear. What we want here is t 
protect the American producer, and I know you want to co that, too 

Mr. Lampert. We are doing our best. 

Mr. Horan. And so is this subcommittee. This subcommittee has 
been asking that we have a practical approach to this. 

A few years ago I attended a conference of the Advisory Con 
mittees on R. and M. A. funds at the Department of Agriculture, and, 
it that time I suggested that we have a research fair out at Belts 
ville, and that we draw in the work of you gentlemen out in the land 
vrant colleges, and that we have a display there of research projects 
and where all of this die was being done throughout the United 
States. 

Mr. Lampert. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. In other words, sort of a display of what we are try. 
ne to do in the field of agricultural research—a mobilization of : 
of these efforts. We have plenty of them. It was agreed that 
should have that and it was agreed that we were going to have this 
fair, but I guess it was such an overwhelming project and the dis 
unity in the field was of such a nature that it was impossible. 

I trust some day that we can have such a fair so that we can know 
vhat we are all trying to do together. 

I merely mention that, Dean Lambert, because I am quite sure tha 
I speak wholeheartedly for the rest of the members of this subecom- 
mittee when I say that we are with you. 


Mr. Lampert. Yes. 
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Mr. Horan. But what are we doing and where are we going, that 

what we want to know. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. And especially, Dean, as Congressman Horan has 

id, we are very much interested to see that this expenditure directly 
ffects the farmer. 

Mr. Limpert. I certainly appreciate that, and I think what Mr. 
Horan has said is very good. 


RESEARCH CLOSE TO FARM LEVEL 


Mr. Horan. Dean Lambert, this subcommittee has had the as ce gl 

ility of trying to keep our research as close to the farm level : 
aa le. Now, what is your experience in that regard ? 

Mr. Lampert. Mr. Horan, I have the feeling that these agricultural- 
experiment stations, because of their proximity and closeness to farm 
people keep their feet on the ground through working very close to 
the actual problems on the farm. That is indicated by the large 
number of publications that are put out by the experiment stations. 

In addition to that, many of our station workers actually write 
or help the Extension staff prepare publications, giving the results 
of research to farm people. 

The very fact that last year all of the experiment stations printed 
nearly 100,000 pages of material to get facts to the farm people is 
indicative of the fact that we are working hard at the job. 

Mr. Horan. May I comment there, Dean Lambert ? 

Mr. Lampert. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Horan. The freight rates were about 70 percent lower at a 
time when per ton-mile costs were much higher. We have increased 
the efficiency of the railroads. We have decreased the liability of 
protective service in the shipment of perishable crops, but to my 
knowledge it has had no effect upon freight rates. They have gone 
up, and up, and up. We have increased the efficiency of our retail 
outlets through funds that we have allowed here. Even so, it has 
only indirectly affected the security of the farmer and it has not 
apparently affected the price of living, because only yesterday we had 
another report on an increase in the cost of living. We have done 
a lot of things, but everything we do apparently through research 
increases the cost of living and the cost of doing business. It is 
disturbing to us. 

Meanwhile, when the housewife in an urban area has to pay a 
half a cent more for the things she must buy she blames the farmer, 
and for that reason I am always suspicious of any research in the 
entire field of distribution that is not entirely related to the cost to 
the farmer in producing those crops. 

All of the people that we are apparently helping with these research 
funds are the people who would not exist if it were not for the farmer 
who produces to begin with. But when the housewife complains to 
the grocer he says you must remember that we have support prices, 
and we have this, that, and the other thing, and by and large in every 
instance it is the farmer who is sus pect. 

I have seen these things happen in my lifetime, and for that reason 
this subcommittee has always insisted that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture be the Secretary of Agriculture for the farmers, and not be the 
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secretary for the consumers. We have always demanded, and 
present chairman, Mr. Carl Andersen of Minnesota, has been very 
enthusiastic in this, that we keep this as close to the farm as possib 

Mr. Lampert. I think as to the increased efficiency of the farme: 
that research has done that. It has enabled him to increase his effi 
ciency. It has been one of the major factors that has kept the pr 
of food as low as it has been. 

Mr. ANDERSEN, I think Congressman Horan has laid a very goo 
foundation for this discussion this morning. 

Mr. Hunter, do you have any questions of Dean Lambert / 

Mr. Hunver. First, I would like to sav that Mr. Lambert’s stat 
ment has been a very excellent one. j 

Mr. Lamperr. Thank you. 

a Hlunver. I am certainly in sympathy with your objectives, as 

e the other members of the committee. 

” diad of what Mr. Horan said, I believe that more emphasis 
should be placed on reduction of farm production costs. That be 
devils the farmer more than anything else today, his costs of produ 
tion. This was brought to my attention very vividly just the othe: 
day. I am not a dairy expert as are my colle: agues, Mr. Anderse: 
and Mr. Laird, but it was poin ited out to me that in the broad field of 
research, as it relates to the production of milk, attention has beer 
focused on producing the maximum quantity without much regard 
for unit costs. This has been accomplished by the use of high con 
centrate feeds which are expensive. There is evidence to show that 
the productive lives of the animals have been shortened as a result 
Consequently, if we are going to reduce the cost of producing milk, 
research activity must focus more attention on how to produce milk 
more cheaply. 

Do you care to comment on that ? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. a is one thing that I am pleased with concern 
ing the entire field of agricultural research. It does appear to me 
that the Departaieht ‘is finally getting down to practical problems 
and paying some attention to the problems that are facing us today. 
I refer especially to the excess of animal fat, for example. I was 
encouraged on my visit to the Eastern Laboratory in Philadelphia to 
see what they are trying to pgs there. ‘That is where I agree 
with Mr. Horan that we must be practical and look at this entire 
question from the point of view of solving some of these basic problems 
that affect us tod: >. I think this subcommittee will go any distance 
in helping you ge ntlemen if you work along the right lines. 

Mr. Hunver. Referring to Dean Lambert’s statement regarding 
the amount spent on agricultural research and his figures relating to 
that part spent by the Federal and State Governments, I think we 
should not lose sight of the fact that private industry does spend con 
siderable money on such research. The Secretary of Agriculture, on 
April 21 in a speech at Peoria, Ill. pointed out that industry spends 
$140 million annually for research on agriculture. products, and ma 
chines and materials used in agriculture, and that public expenditures 
for agricultural research average, amount to a total of $107 million. 
Even so, the Secretary feels that we are not spending enough on agri- 
cultural research. He pointed out in the speech mentioned that he 
had on his desk a set of recommendations from the Department’s 
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cultural Research Policy Committee asking that we double the 
of the research staffs in the Department of Agriculture and in the 
te experiment stations by 1960, and that the larger share of the 
unsion be in the States. That is a recommendation to double the 
sent research staffs in just 6 years. It would require adding about 
million more a yeal for research for the next 6 years. 

secretary dee lared that he is in comp vlete accord of the broad 


e recommendations. 
L. | have heard about those figures. I have not seen 
1 print, He just spoke there a day or tWO ago, I knew he was 
Yr to be there. 
(Andersen, you mentioned the Importance of working on these 
ctical problems, and especially the fats. That is an exceedingly 
rtant one today. 
ANDERSEN. Yes, it certainly is. 

Mr. Lampert. We would like to adjust these problems through re 
ch today and have the answer tomorrow. 

Mr. Larrp. On page 5 of your statement here you indicate that be 
een 0.30 and 0.35 of 1 percent of gross sales from the farms of 
merica is spent on agricultural research. It looks as if you are re 

ne to the figures spent On agri ultural research by the Federal 
ernment and the figures spent by industry and the Federal Gov- 
ent on research in other sections of American industry. 

Hunrer. I think it includes both Federal and private. 

Ir. Lampert. Yes; it includes both Federal and private. 

Mr. Larrp. That is why you ee out in addition to the 0.35 of 1 
ent of the gross sales of American farms spent on American agri- 
ural research that private industry is spending many millions of 

llars ¢ 

LAMBERT. ink I point out in this last paragr: ip yh in this 
2 that about 45 percent of the industrial research is governh- 
ally sup ported 

Hit NTER. And you still have a job to do. 

LAMBERT. To a tremendous job, a never-ending job, because 
ings come nto thie picture all the time. 

(NpDERSEN. Mr. Whitten, do you have any comments / 

Mr. Wuirren. I just want to say that I, too, have been very much 
nterested in research. I know we have gone along much slower than 
its of people wanted us to go. 

However, | would say that we have gotten about as much in funds 

the public temper and the feeling in Congress would permit. Dur- 
those years when there are food shortages and eve rything is 
ing it is pretty hard to get money through Congress for additional 

search in the field of marketing, particularly when you can sell 
erything you can get. 

Che other side of it was that there was a period of time when there 
vere so few people qualified to conduct this research that we had a lot 

synthetic experts made through civil-service definition. I think 

at situation has definitely changed, for now that personnel is in 
existence, according to the information I have. Dr. Shaw said that 
‘6 percent of the total appropriations for research are taken up with 
umediately pressing problems, and only 13 or 14 percent with pure 
research, looking down the road ahead to meet future problems. 
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This, of course, directs additional attention to research, and I know 
in the committee are going to make the effort. I just hope we can get 
through Congress the necessary funds to meet this problem. 

Another sound argument in favor of it is that when we are investing 
as much money as we now are in commodities such as foods that hay 
been described, and in finding new and better uses for some of th 
commodities, it might be economical dollars-and-centswise i 
next 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Anversen. I would think, Mr. Whitten, that there would be 
question about that. 

Mr. Wurtren. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cannon. Mr. Chairman, one of the most important subject 
and one of the most important subjects in all the budgets, is thi 
amount expended for research. 

I think Mr. Horan has made one of the most sensible une 
I have heard on the subject when he suggested that a research fair 
held in which the Department would bring in these various etic S 
and demonstrate visually what had been accomplished. 

Some years ago Mr. Whitten took the matter in hand, as I recall it 
and worked out a plan which proved very effective, at the time at least 
1 would like to ask him about it at this point. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Cannon, I am glad to have a chance to review 
here in the record, and this change in procedure enters into my ow! 
feelings that we should give more attention to research in the future. 

At that time the research in the Department consisted of three funds, 
regular research, special research, and there was research under t! 
Research and Marketing Act. 

The Research and Marketing Act provided that the work of t 
Department from funds under that act were subject to the review ot 
commodity advisory committees. This method meant folks engage 
in the business or in the trade, went over the items of research pr 
posed under the Research and Marketing Act. There were about 
three times as Many requests for projects as there was money 
which to do them. The pressures from the business committees fo1 
money to be spent on W hat they recognized as problems were such th: [ 
it served to move attention from one to another. So it then put 
research in one fund, and instead of having advisory committees 
here once a year they h: ud them in twice a year and provided that eac! 
item in the Department’s budget be subjected to the review of thes: 
advisory committees. So now all of the research in the Department 
reviewed by the businessmen who deal with that particular con 
modity or problem. Still there is only about one-third enough mone 
to meet the various projects that these folks want to have attentior 
given to. And they put pressure on to undertake the most desired 
research. 

I do not know of any better basis to handle this work. 

Mr. Horan. Here is one of our problems. I do not disagree w 
the fact of helping the retail outlets to move their produce faster. | 
know it is good in the long run for American agriculture. I do not 
disagree with improving the standards and the efficienc v of our ca 
riers to help the American farmer, but we are dealing with appropri: 
tions in the Department of Agriculture. 
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If we are going to have research that helps the retail outlets, why 
ld not this fund come out of the Department of Commerce ? 
, you see what I mean? It is a delicate thing, and I hope you folks 
lize we have had to approach it in this way, and that is the reason 
y through the years 1 have come to the conclusion that we have to 
nand that these have to be kept closer to the farmer than they have 
: in the past. 
Mr. Anpersen. Now, Mr. Sanders, I understand that you have a 
itement that you would like to discuss before the subcommittee. 
eed, sir. 
Mr. Sanpers. Thank you. 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am H. C. Sanders, 
rector of the agricultural extension service of the Louisiana State 
University and Agricultural and Mechanical College, representing the 
\ssociation of Land-Grant ( ‘olleges and Universities, requesting “that 
ou approve the appropriations for cooperative extension work in 
agriculture and home economics as recommended by the Secretary of 
\vriculture and the Bureau of the Budget. 
lirst, however, may I ask your careful and favorable consideration 
the request for increased funds for research by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the State experiment stations. This 
earch program is the basis of all extension work. 
| hope that you will not feel that I am immodest when I say that it 
S entirely possible that the funds you are spending for research 1 
criculture and home economics and the Cooperative Extension Serv- 
e give more in return than any other funds ap propr iated by the Con- 
cress. May I spe: ak spec ifically for the Extension Service. E very 
ollar expended by the Congress for cooperative extension work is 
being matched by approximately $1.50 by people in the States and in 
ecounties. In’addition, the Cooperative Extension Service has used 
nd is using extensively voluntary local leaders, who serve without 
p even without expenses. In 1951, 1,174,000 of such leaders 
assisted in the developme nt of the extension program, led local 4-H 
ibs, and visited their neighbors to carry the information and meth- 
ods which the by had received from extension pe srsonnel to other people 
ho had not had an opportunity to participate in this program. With- 
it this more than 1 million voluntary leaders, the program of the ex- 
tension service would not have been so effective and would not be reach- 
g the millions of people whom it is serving today. I believe that you 
ll find that there are few comparable examples of such unselfish 
service, 
rhe funds which you have been appropriating, and which we are 
requesting, plus the funds appropriated by the States and the counties 
for cooperative extension work are used to employ slightly more than 
500 professional workers. These are county agents, home demon- 
stration agents, associate, assistant and 4-H agents, all located in the 
counties, and specialists, supervisors, and administr: ators, generally 
jocated at the college, whose primary function is to strengthen and 
support and assist county personnel. The program of this county 
personnel is not developed in Washington, nor is it developed in the 
State offices. In most of the 3,000 counties in which C oope rative Ex- 
tension personnel are located, there is a local committee or council who 
t their own expense give time and effort in assisting extension person- 
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nel to determine the most pressing local problems and to establi 
programs for their solution. 

The activities of these peop leina year ¢ add up to | arge figures. Ma 
I give you just a few for 1951, the last year for which complete reports 
are available. They made more than 314 million visits to farms and 
homes. More t han 8 million people called at their offices for informa 
tion. More than 814 million people called them on the telephone for 
information, guidance, and assistance. They held almost 214 milli: 
meetings, a ttended by more than 75 million people. They a 
more than 23 million bulletins, circulars, and pamphlets of their 
State agricultural colleges and of the United States Departaent of 
Agriculture. They published 905,000 news stories and made 165, 
radio talks. They had more than 1144 million women in organized 
home demonstration work and contacted 2 million other women 
unorganized groups. They led more than 2 million boys and girl 
organized 4-H Club work and more than 300,000 young men 
women in organizations sponsored for that age group. 

This perso! nel, basing its service on the local needs and locally eX 
} ressed desires of the people, rave assistance in almost every phase ot 
agriculture and of homelife. These phases included all of our pi 
cipal crops and principal types of livestock, the management of t 
farm business, farm records, marketing, and many types of community 

activities, includit if recreation and health. Likewise, in the home 
the ‘Vv gave some assistance on all major problems. These are but a few 
examples. Some 664,000 cotton growers were assisted with cotton it 
sect control problems, more than 700,000 farmers in the use of fertilize: 
for corn and more than 650,000 in fertilizer use on pastures. Mor 
than 80,000 farmers were assisted in selecting breeding stock froi 
production records. In the home 285,000 families were guided in t 
improvement of one or more rooms in their homes to make them mor« 
livable and attractive, and more than 212,000 women were assisted 
in Improving, rearranging and modernizing their kitchens so that 
wn y could work in them efficiently without stooping and without e 
ing in other useless drudgery. More than a million families were 
sted with problems related to clothing, including the selection of 
abidtial, patterns, operation of the sewing machine, and fitting and 
finishing the garments. 

We are celebrating this year the 50th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the first demonstration conducted by a farmer in cooperation 
with his Government. The demonstration is still a basic teaching 
method in extension work today. Hoeing to control weeds and grass 
in cotton is an item of considerable cost in cotton production. As the 
farm labor supply has dwindled, farmers have been anxious to learn 
of a less expensive method of accomplishing the same end—grass-free 
cotton and a method that would have certainty of availability. In 
1952 our agents in Louisiana conducted 65 demonstrations covering 
6.047 acres on which a chemical for weed control was sprayed imme- 
diately after the cotton was planted. On these demonstrations the 
cost of the chemical and its application was slightly less than the cost 
of chopping and hoeing, but, what was most signficant to farmers, 
the chemically treated acres gave a yield per acre just as high as the 
hand-chopped and hand-hoed cotton. These are but examples of the 
many, many activities of the Cooperative Extension Service. 


‘ 
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Striking as are those accomplishments, they are in our opinion of 
nor importance compared to the development of the people who 

{ cipate in this program, From the ve ry beginni ng of coopers L- 
extension work, the focal point of our interest and activities has 

the development of people. I wish that I could picture to you 
ately the development of a man who began cooperation with 
Extension Service by conducting a demonstration on his farm. 

He moved into participation with a group of farmers and because 
‘ ability, he was sele¢ ted asa leader. Later he be ame an offic er 
organization. When he made his first talk, he had to sit down 

the county agent and write out every word that he said. That 
tudied, participated, and developed. I have seen him stand 

pore a group of 2.000 people and discuss farm proble mis intelligently 
}) minutes without any notes whatever. Or, I might present a 
woman with little formal education, who was timid and retiring. 

Sie. TOO, bean participation through contact with the home demon- 
it10 went. At first she and her neighbors knew so little about 
ucting a meeting that they preferred to meet together without 

ers and any formalities whatsoever. Through participation she 
began to develop. She became an officer in her group, a leader in her 
and eventually a leader in a statewide organization. Her Eng- 

may not be pel fect, but she expresses herself well] and has ovel 
ome her timidity to the extent that she can now give public demon 
strations. Or I would like to picture for you some rural boys and 
ls to whom, even in this country, English was a foreign language 


t 10 years ago. They began throug] i the conduct of a project in 
- Club work and grew in poise ; and personality so that today they 
utstane ling leaders in their organization and in their communities. 
whole farm family could be another example. They lived in an 

old but sturdy house built before men came to realize that women 
needed storage space and a floor arrangement for step saving. They 
ked about tearing down the old hotise and building a new one, but 
found that building costs had rise n faster than their savings. ‘I hey 
vere all rathe r depressed. They 1 ead in the local paper that the coun- 
- home demonstration agents were sponsoring a housing clinic 

e both new construction and renovation would be discussed. The 

cal and wife both went and learned a great deal about room 
angement, storage space, types and costs of building materials, 

‘y systems, sewage disposal, and electrical wiring for the farm 
They had electric ity in the house but it consisted of a drop 

ord in the center of each room. At the end of the day the agents 
ed for a show of hands of those V ho om to buil | or remodel 
geht away and who would like some individual assistance. Our 
friends were delighted to be one of 20 families who were to return 
2 weeks. In the meantime they were to examine the house care 
lly to see where rooms could be thrown together and to make a 
rough sketch of the floor plan to do some planning at home. A son 
high school measured the rooms and made the sketch, Around the 
lining room table they all gathered and planned for rearrangement, 


ibinets, closets, a bathroom, and a wiring svstem with wall switches 


ind service outlets. At the next meeting their plans were checked, 
uggested changes were made along with an estimate of the cost. 
Husband and wife decided they could make it by doing much of the 
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work themselves. The children were delighted. Father and son 
did much of the carpenter work and swapped work with a neighbor 
who could do wiring and plumbing. The wife and girls did much of 
the painting and papering. In the end they had turned an incon- 
venient house into a well-arranged, work-saving home. The money 

value was considerable, but of far greater importance was the pride, 

self-confidence, and family solidarity generated by a family enter- 
prise successfully completed. 

When the late President Woodrow Wilson signed the act, authoriz- 
ing the establishment of the Cooperative Extension Service, he made 
this statement: “Next to the Federal Reserve Act, it is our greatest 
contribution to the national welfare.” There are many people who 
believe that the late President spoke with prophetic vision. Dr. 
Charles E. Smith, the dean of our university and formerly head of 
the department of history in our institution, recently made this 
statement: 

To the student of history the rise of modern America presents a most chal- 
lenging problem of interpretation. What are the fundamental factors that have 
made possible the greatness of our Nation? What are the basic elements in our 
national history that have made us politically, culturally, and economically the 
greatest nation in all history? 

I believe that certainly one of the most decisive factors—perhaps the most 
decisive factor—in the rise of modern America has been the improvement of agri 
cultural practices. Our technical advances in the tillage of our soil have made 
it possible for only 15 percent of our population to produce sufficient quantities 
of food and fiber, not only for our own population but for export. It is this agri- 
cultural advance, which has literally reversed the ratio that prevails in backward 
parts of the world, that has made possible the rise of our great cities, our great 
business and industrial empires, our service and distributive facilities of un- 
paralleled complexity and effectiveness. 

The increase in the efficiency of agricultural production in this 
country has been phenomenal. The average acre of cotton in 1950 
produced 82 maeile more lint than the average acre did in 1910; the 
average production of all of our cash crops has increased in propor- 
tion; the average milk cow produces 26 percent more milk than did 
the average milk cow of 15 years ago; the average hen lays approxi- 
mately 2 dozen more eggs than did the avers age hen of just a few years 
ago. Beef cattle are now producing meat faster and more economi- 
cally. Broiler production has been revolutionized. What is most 
significant is the fact that the output of farm products per man-hour 
of labor is now 21, times as great as it was 40 years ago. I believe, 
gentlemen, that the vast majority of informed people will tell you that 
the largest single factor in this phenomenal agricultural development 
is our program of research and education in agriculture and home 
economics. Our reputation has now become worldwide. Our cam- 
puses are being literally besieged by the leaders of agriculture from 
the free world who are here to learn something of the philosophy and 
technique which we use in this system of decentralized education in 
agriculture and home economics. They believe that only by the appli- 
cation of such a system adapted to their country, their people, and 
their conditions can the hungry masses of the world be fed. 

The funds which you have been appropriating for the conduct of 
the Cooperative Extension Service are needed now as never before. 
Agriculture has become extremely expensive. The average invest- 
ment per full-time farm worker throughout the United States is now 
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$19,000. The average investment per full-time worker on a rice farm 

| Louisiana is now more than $60,000. The total cost of agricultural 
production each year is now greater than the total cash income to 
agriculture in any year prior to 1943, A farmer can go broke more 
quickly now than ever before in history. Agriculture also has become 
very technical. ‘Twenty years ago our e fforts at cotton-insect control 
were simple operations. We used only two chemicals: sulfur and cal- 

ium arsenate—both dusts. Today we have available almost a dozen 
chemicals, some as dusts, some as liquids, and some in either state, 
.ccording to your choice. Some of these chemicals are effective on 
one insect, others on more than one, and many not only kill the harm- 
ful insects but the beneficial ones who feed on other injurious insects. 
lo determine what chemical to apply, when, in what quantities, and 
in what combinations, requires knowledge, judgment, and skill. 

We are not now rendering an adequate service to agriculture and 
American homes. If time will permit, I could point out to you large 
areas in which our service is wholly inadequate. Therefore, I request 
a continuation of funds presently authorized without apology. My 
only regret is that there is not authorization for more. If there are 
questions, I shall be glad to try to answer them. 

Mr. Wuirren. I listened carefully to your statement, and would like 
to comment particularly on your remarks on insect control in the field 
of cotton. I think it is important to take cognizance of the fact that 
with the use of only one insecticide the insects build a resistance to it, 
so that other insecticides must be developed. 

Mr. Sanpers. That is right. You have to continue to test various 
chemicals, and test them in the field. It is a continuous process: 

Mr. Wurrren. I have asked the Department to put in the record 
the number of acres in this country diseased due to one thing or an- 
other, and the number of acres that have gone by the way due to soil 
erosion, and the losses of crops due to insects and other things. The 
point I want to make is that in 175 years we are beginning to have the 
problems, more and more, that the old countries in Europe and Asia 
an had; and, when we see how far downhill we are going, it is 
alarming. That does not mean we should not do what we can to 
remedy the situation. 

Mr. Larrp (acting as chairman). Thank you very much for your 
contribution, Mr. Sanders. 

Do you gentlemen have anything to add to this discussion ? 

Mr. Gurerman. Mr. Cannon made a statement about penicillin. I 
think it might be pointed out that work on penicillin was done in a 
laboratory at an experiment station in Peoria; and work on strepto- 
mycin was done at an experiment station in New Jersey. 

In connection with Mr. Horan’s comments about chain stores, quite 
a bit of that research—in fact, most of it—does directly or indirectly 
benefit farmers. In New York State, where I come from, we worked 
out a new method of marketing apples and increased sales 40 percent. 
It is true that benefits chain stores, but we are interested in selling 
more apples for the farmers. : 

Mr. Wurrren. I would like to say in that connection that testimony 
before this committee through the years bears out your statement in 
regard to penicillin and streptomycin. When it first came out, one 
dose of penicillin cost many dollars, and at the last count I believe 
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was 30 or 35 cents. The research that the Department does is taken 
by businesses and others and put into the field of applied research 
It would appear to come from private enterprise. Anything th 
Department has developed is patented in the name of the Department 
and is available to all in the field. So, I completely differ with my 
friend on that. 

This thing about chain stores or any other retailer is right in lin 
with the $64 question which is before this committee and has been 
since I have been on it—that is, how to narrow the margin between 
what the producer gets for his product and what the consumer pays 
and any means you can find of narrowing that margin between the 
farmer and the consumer is badly needed. So, whomever it may bene 
fit for the moment, if the overall result is to narrow that margin 
certainly we need it. The consumer is paying, from his viewpoint, 
a lot more than he would like to for agricultural products; and yet 
the farmer is not getting the gains which he is entitled to. We ca 
see the reasons for it. Testimony before this committee indicates 
that one-half the cost of agricultural products in New York City Is 
added after the products cross the Hudson River. So that is a ripe 
field for investigation, as to how we can bring the two closer together 

Mr. Lampberr. I was going to comment that the results of research 
are sometimes delayed so long. Let us look at the field of antibiotics, 
making such gains in chickens and other fields. It had its origin in 
vitamins. Itisa process of building up knowledge. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is the purpose of your research. 

Mr. Lameerr. That is right. 

Mr. Sanpers. The most significant statement I have seen on the 
real value of this extension program was made by Dr. Schutz, of the 


University of Chicago, in which he statistically proved it would have 
bee) IM po sible for us to produce the food and fibers we did produce 


durin 
have been impossible for us to vet the production which we did during 
that period. 


Mr. Larrp. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


r the war with the knowledge we had 40 vears ago. It would 


‘THourspay, Aprin 23, 1953. 
Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Latrp. We will now hear from Congressman Clair Engle, 
of California. 

Mr. Eneie. My name is Clair Engle. I represent the Second Con 
gressional District of California, which contains more national forest 
than any other congressional district in the United States, comprising 
all or part of 13 national forests. 

My district runs along the Sierra Valley Mountains for 600 miles, 
and comprises 19 California counties lying largely along the Sierra 
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ley Mountains, so 1 have a very great interest, and the people in 
\y district have a very great interest, in adequate appropriations 
thin the framework, of course, of our budget and our effort to keep 
t xpenditures down—for the operation of the Forest Service in all of 
fields. 


FIRE CONTROL 


Of course, I have in mind that this year we have had a very dry 
ison out there, and no doubt our fire-control problem will be more 


ficult than in recent years 
RESEARCH 


addition, I would like to mention the matter of research. We 

‘ali Institute of lorest Genetics at Placerville, Calif.. lt of only 

1 the whole Nation, doing experiment: al work in trying is deve lop 

bye tter species oT trees. The Institute HMps along on a small ap pro 

priation. It is a continuing work, and the effect of the work multi 

plies over a period of : . I hope that adequate funds will be made 

AV: ailable for that res earch program, as well as the other research 

programs. 

[f there is anything in the Department of Agriculture budget which 

I would lke to see continued, it is in the field of research. I think 

perhaps we Waste money on researe h, too, but research is mighty im- 

earch can do. In the gh war Germany, with its meager national 

esources, held the ‘ part of the world at bay for 5 years, based 

primarily on its research in various fields. So whatever you do on 

the other items, I hope this subcommittee will give attention to the 
field of research, 


portant, and we have had a good many demonstrations of what re 


PAYMENTS TO STATES AMOUNTS WITHIILELD FROM GRAZING FEES ON PUBLI 
LANDS 


I will be brief on the other matters I wish to call to the attention 
of this subcommittee, because I know you ventlemen have been bur 
lened for a long period in these hearings. 

The first is one I mention with a little bit of diffidence, because I 
have been here so many times about it, and so far have been disap- 
pointed, although I will say the committee in previous years did give 
it some attention. It relates to Public Law 903 of the Sist Congress. 
That law provides that Congress is authorized to appropriate a little 
over $1 million to reimburse the States mentioned in the law for 
moneys illegally diverted from forest revenues. The law says spe 
cifically— 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of $1,351,149.37, for pay- 
ment by the Secretary of the Treasury to the following States 
und the States are named and the specific amounts are set forth. 

L would like to submit a copy of Public Law 903 for the record. 

Mr. Lairp. Without objection, it will be made a part of the record. 
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(The law referred to is as follows:) 
[PusLic Law 903—Sl1st CoNGREss] 


[CHAPTER 1191—2p SESSION ] 


[H. R. 8821] 
AN ACT Authorizing payment to certain States amounts withheld from grazing fees on 
public lands 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That there is hereby authorized to be appro 
priated the sum of $1,351,149.37, for payment by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to the following States, the following sums: Arizona, $153,829.60; California, 
$126,880.55 ; Colorado, $201,641.56; Idaho, $167,473.14; Missouri, $1,805.16; Mon 
tana, $130,273.54; Nebraska, $9,473.77; Nevada, $74,851.66; New Mexico, 
$95,725.13; Oregon, $77,960.80; South Dakota, $14,696.39; Utah, $174,997.45; 
Washington, $19,085.83; West Virginia, $362.50; Wyoming, $102,092.49. Such 
sums shall be expended by such States in accordance with the terms of the Acts 
of May 28, 1908, and March 1, 1911, as amended (16 U. 8. C. 500). 

Approved December 29, 1950. 

Mr. Enctx. Twenty-five percent of the forest revenues are supposed 
to go to the county governments for schools and roads. The Forest 
Service, instead of taking 25 percent of 100 percent of forest revenues, 
diverte .d funds and took 2% percent of the balance, and when we fig- 
ured it out we found that the western counties had been illegally de- 
prived of forest revenues under the law to the tune of $1 351, 149.37. 
So I put in a bill to authorize the reappropriation of that amount. 
The matter was submitted to all interested agencies. The Comptroller 
General, Lindsay C. Warren, wrote a letter dated July 7, 1950, in 
which he said the diversion of these funds was illegal. 

The Forest Service said, without arguing the question whether 
they were properly diverted, that the funds were in fact used for the 
benefit of these areas. We clispute that. We think they wasted the 
money on administrative personnel and things of that sort, and our 
people did not get the benefit of it; and even if they did, it is our 
feeling that that sort of thing should not be encouraged. 

In your report on the Department of Agriculture appropriation 
bill for 1952, issued May 4, 1951, the committee gave some attention 
to that on page 12: 

A supplemental appropriation of $1,351,150 for payments to 15 States to com- 
pensate them for a portion of grazing charges not collected by the Forest Service 
but used for construction and maintenance of range improvements has been 
considered by the committee in connection with this appropriation. Testimony 
received by the committee indicated that, while the Department withheld these 
funds improperly, the funds were expended on range improvements which re- 
sulted in increased returns to the States involved. The language discussed above 
permits claims recognized by the act of December 29, 1950 
which is the one I have submitted— 


to be used as an offset by those States involved to the local contributions required. 


And the bill provided for a joint range improvement program on a 
matching basis on which these funds could be used, and that was 
stricken out on the floor. 

So I bring it back to the committee and ask you to reconsider it. 
And I would like to make this observation, that the forest revenues 
have increased tremendously in the last few years. It seems, in plain 
equity to these counties, the committee could direct that a larger pro- 
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portion than 25 percent be allocated for 2 or 3 years until they get the 
ioney to which they are entitled. 

I do not know if you feel that any punitive action s hould be taken 

cainst the Departme nt for doing things of that kind or not, but when 
| was district attorney of Tehama County, Calif., we put people in 
ail for illegal use of public funds. 

[ have been surprised at the difficulty I have had in getting funds 
to implement Public Law 903, although in the 1952 budget it was given 
onsideration. I would ap prec iate it if you gentlemen would consider 
it ca Itisajustclaim. The bill refe rred to passed on the Consent 

alendar in both Houses and was signed by the President. There is 
no question these counties have been deprived of these funds, and 
they are entitled to restitution. It seems to me perhaps a bigger bite 
could be taken out of forest revenues unttil these funds are restored 
to the counties for the purposes for which they were entitled to receive 
them. 

Mr. Larrp. I would like to find out whether it is possible for us to do 
anything about that in the appropriation bill. 

Mr. Wurrren. The law that he mentions, by act of Congress, au- 
thorizes any appropriation that the Congress might see fit to make 
up to that amount. 

Mr. Eneve. I would like to file also a copy of the committee report 
on the bill. 

Mr. Laren. Very well. 

(The report referred to is as follows :) 


[H. Rept. No. 8050, 81st Cong., 2d sess. ] 


The Committee on Public Lands, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 8821) 
authorizing payment to certain States amounts withheld from grazing fees on 
public lands, having considered the same, report favorably thereon without 
amendment and recommend that the bill do pass. 


EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


This bill authorizes the appropriation of $1,351,149.37, to be paid to 15 
States in lieu of amounts which they would have received under the act of May 
23, 1908, as amended, except for an unauthorized practice followed for the fiscal 
years 1925 to 1949, inclusive, by the Forest Service, Department of Agriculture. 
The money is due the States and should be paid without delay. 

The act of May 23, 1908, as amended, provides that 25 percent of all moneys 
received during any ‘fiscal year from each national forest shall be paid at the 
end of the year to the State in which the national forest is situated, to be ex- 
pended as the State legislature may prescribe for the benefit of the public schools 
and public lands of the county or counties in which the national forest is situated. 
The Forest Service, however, has arbitrarily withheld on an average of between 
10 and 20 percent of the grazing fees for range improvement, and the States 
therefore have received 25 percent of the amount remaining of the grazing re- 
ceipts instead of the 25 percent of all receipts that is clearly required by law. 

At hearings held on H. R. 8821, a representative of the General Accounting 
Office stated that the transfer of funds by the Forest Service was not authorized 
and that the basic legislation requires the deposit of 100 percent of receipts. The 
official report of the Comptroller General, set forth in full in this report, states 
that the diversion of funds was without legal authority. 

The Committee on Public Lands feels that the States have suffered an injustice 
and recommends that they be paid the amounts due them. The Forest Service 
withheld this money on the basis of a solicitor’s opinion that apparently had 
no legal basis, and the committee strongly urges that the States be paid the 
difference between the money actually received and the amount legally due them. 
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The Bureau of the Budget has no objection to the passage of this legislation 
The aforementioned report of the Comptroller General and the report of the 
Department of Agriculture are as follows: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, July 7, 1950 
Hon. J. HARDIN PETERSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Lands, House of Representatives 

My DEAR MR. (HATIRMAN: Reference is made to your letter of June 26, 1950 
acknowledged by phone June 28, forwarding for a report of this Office thereo 
a copy of H. R. 8821, Sist Congress, entitled “A bill authorizing payment to 
certain States amounts withheld from grazing fees on public lands.” 

The bill proposes to authorize the appropriation of an aggregate amount of 
$1,351,149.37, to be paid to 15 States in lieu of amounts which they would have 
received pursuant to the provisions of the act of May 25, 1908, as amended 
(16 U. S. C. 500), but for an unauthorized practice which was followed for the 
past several years by the Forest Service, Department of Agriculture. 

The act of May 22, 1908, as amended, provides that 25 percent of all moneys 
received during any fiscal year from each national forest shall be paid at the 
end of such year by the Secretary of the Treasury to the State in which sucl 
national forest is situated, to be expended as the State legislature may prescribe 
for the benefit of the public schools and p iblic lands of the county or counties 
in which such national forest is situated. Under the unauthorized practice 
above referred to the Forest Service, by arrangement with the permittees under 
grazing permits, caused a part of the fees received for permission to graze animals 
in the national forests to be deposited in the Forest Service cooperative fund 
established, pursuant to the act of June 30, 1914, as amended (16 U. S. C. 498) 
for the purpose of receiving and making available contributions toward coopera 
tive work in the forests—the balance of the grazing fees being deposited to a 
miscellaneous receipt account in the Treasury of the United States. This pra 
tice of depositing a part, only, of the grazing fees to the miscellaneous receipt 
account, despite the fact that the act of March 4, 1907, as amended (16 U. S. C 
199), provides that all moneys received by or on account of the Forest Service for 
timber or from any other source of national forest revenue shall be covered into 
the Treasury of the United States as a miscellaneous receipt, resulted in the 
computation of the 25 percent to be paid to the States pursuant to the act of 
May 23, 1908, supra, on a reduced base, thus causing the payment to the States 
under that act to be reduced in an amount reported by the Forest Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture, to be $1,351,149.37, the amount of the appropriation pro 
posed to be authorized by the bill here under consideration. 

While this Office is not in a position to state whether the amount stipulated 
in the bill is the amount necessary to make up the shortage to the States, it is 
convinced, as was stated in a letter dated June 21, 1950, to Hon. Pat McCarran, 
United States Senate, which it is understood was made a part of the record of 
hearings before your committee on H. R. 8821, that the diversion of funds was 
without legal authority. Accordingly, this Office will interpose no objection to 
legislation to authorize the appropriation of an amount necessary to pay to the 
States the amounts diverted. 

Sincerely yours, 
LINDSAY C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., August 7, 1950. 
Hon. J. HARDIN PETERSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Lands, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Peterson: This is in response to your request of June 26 for a report 
on H. R. 8821, a bill authorizing payment to certain States for amounts withheld 
from grazing fees on public lands. 

It is the understanding of this Department that the sums stated in the bill 
represent moneys received from livestock permittees on the national forests for 
use by the Forest Service in constructing and maintaining range improvements. 
It is asserted by the proponents of the bill that these sums should have been 
considered as receipts from the use of the national forests, and, therefore, subject 
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tle 16, United States Code, section 500, under which 25 percent of national 
est receipts is paid to the States for distribution to the counties in the national 
rests to be used for roads and schools. 
rhe amounts by States as indicated in the bill agree with the fiscal records of 
e Forest Service. 
(bout 1920, partly because of congressional criticism of the low fees charged 
grazing on the national forests, the Department undertook an exhaustive 
viv of the whole grazing-fee problem. The basis on which the rate of charge 
erazing was determined was largely one of comparison with what was being 
d on comparable ranges elsewhere. The charges thus derived were then 
usted in accordance with such factors as the quality of the forage, the avail 
ty of water, and accessibility of the range to the livestock. Also included 
ng the important factors was the extent to which the ranges had been im 
ved physically by the installation of fences, water developments, and other 
provements of like nature. 
rhe study did result in a considerable increase in the rates and the value ina 
od many instances was affected by the existence of improvements which had 
n erected by the permittees themselves. Therefore, a procedure was worked 
whereby the fees on specific grazing units cou'd be adjusted so as to recog 
the permittee’s investment in rangé improvements. The same principle was 
oked for improvements subsequently to be made on the ranges by the per 
ttees 
These procedures were made effective under departmental regulation beginning 
1925 issued under the authority of the act of June 4, 1S97 (16 U.S. C. 551), 
i the act of June 30, 1914 (16 U.S. C. 498), which gives broad authority to the 
retary of Agriculture to make such rules and regulations and perform such 
aus may be necessary to regulate the occupancy and ase of the national for 
and to accept contributions for the protection and improvement of such 


rests 


Pursuant to the authority in the 1897 act, an investigation is made of the range 

ditions and other relevant factors on each forest or unit thereof and grazing 
ees ure set accordingly. Thus, grazing fees may vary from unit to unit or from 
orest to forest, depending upon conditions 

Under the act of June 30, 1914 (16 U. S. C. 498), contributions toward coopera 


e work in the protection and improvement of the national forests are author 

ed to be received by the Secretary These contributions are covered into a 
special fund which is available until expended for use in payment of the ex- 
wnses of the protection o1 improvement of the forests Therefore, a grazing 
erinittee could contribute to range improvement, and, under authority of this 
section, it would go into a special fund for use in carrying out the improvement 
vork Moneys received through contribution are not subject to the 25 percent 
ct (16 U.S. C. 500) Funds received as a result of contributions for coopera 

e work under the 1914 act are not moneys received from a national forest and 

ould not be considered in computing the amount of the payment to the State 

As you know, Congress, through the enactment of section 12 of Public Law 
t7S, SIst Congress, has established an alternative method of relating the use of 
funds for such purposes to the grazing receipts. 

It should be made perfectly clear that the funds thus collected and disbursed 

er the last quarter of a century have gone into the installation of badly needed 
range improvements throughout the West. These have been valuable to the 
public as owners of the national forests in facilitating the management of the 
ranges in the interest of both range and watershed conservation, in aiding the 
ermittees in their use of the range, and in contributing generally to the stability 
of livestock enterprises in the various States and counties where the national 
forest ranges were located, thus benefiting the local communities dependent 

holly or partly on the range livestock industry. 

In addition, the installation of such improvements has helped maintain the 
ranges at the highest possible grazing capacity. Without them, heavier redue 
tions in livestock grazed would have been necessary. This, in turn, would have 
decreased the income from grazing and the amounts paid States and counties. 

The Department feels, therefore, that through the combination of value above 
described the counties have benefited to a degree which may well have equaled 
r exceeded the additional amounts which they would have received if the amounts 
deposited for range improvements had been paid as a part of the grazing fees 
However, if it is the conclusion of the committee after considering these factors 
that the States should receive the payments which would be authorized by H. R 
S821 the Department will not oppose its enactment. 





The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submissio: 
of this report, and states as follows: “Our examination of the questions raisi 
by your report on this bill indicates that the regulations relating to these grazi1 
fees and contributions which were issued by you were authorized by the ac 
of 1897 and 1914, but that certain instructions issued under these regulatior 
and the practice carrying them out are open to question. We understand tha 
it is these instructions, rather than the regulations, to which the opinion of thx 
General Accounting Office refers.” 

Sincerely yours, 
C. J. McCormick, Under Secretary. 

Prompt enactment of H. R. 8821 is unanimously recommended by 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. Ener. The bill went through the House on the consent calen 
dar, and went through the Senate on the Consent Calendar. Comp 
troller General Lindsay Warren said the funds were illegally diverted 
These counties have a legal right to a return of the money. 

Mr. Lairp. Why can they not handle it as a claim through the 
courts ¢ 

Mr. Enete. They probably could. I could take it before the Judi 
ciary Committee as a straight claim, but I thought this way would 
be a It has not proven to be. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you have information now as to how this money 
was spent that was wrongfully withheld ? 

Mr. Enoue. All I have is what the Forest Service said. They said 
they spent it on range improvement in the national forests involved 
We did not see the improvement out there. It may have been in the 
hiring of personnel in the regional office, as far as we know. It amounts 
to $1,551,149.37 over a period of 10 or 15 years, so it did not amount to 
very much a year. 

Mr. Wutrren. Do your figures include interest ? 

Mr. ENG ir. T hat is the actual difference between what the counties 
should have received and what they did receive. The Forest Service 
says they got the benefit of it, even if it was illegal. We say we did not 
see the benefits, and if the benefits occurred it was in the employment 
of additional people and not on the ground. 

This involves also a matter of principle, whether or not a Federal 
agency can arbitrarily do something in contravention of law and say, 
“Well, the robbery was for a beneficial purpose, and therefore the 
felony should be condoned.” That is using those terms in an illus 
trative sense and not implying a felonious intent on the part of any 
body in the Forest Service, because nobody got any money personally, 
I am sure. 

Mr. Horan. I want to say this, that my colleague from California 
has presented this very vigorously before, and I do hope the subcom- 
mittee will carefully weigh every bit of the evidence in this case. 
This is just one of the things that leads me to believe, Mr. Chairman, 
that probably in the allocation and reobligation of these funds from 
the Forest Service, we ought to dig into it and find out how they do 
spend this money and use it. It is something that must trouble the 
people in your area. I know it does those in mine. 

Mr. Wuirten. It is not limited to this one thing. They have means 
whereby if they sell timber in an area they w ithhold some for cleanup, 
and the question arises whether they use it for cleanup. 
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Mr. Eneix. This practice of diverting portions of these funds and 
olding them for range improvements is a matter just in line with 
hat the gentleman from Mississippi speaks of. They charge a man 
so much for grazing on the public domain, and arbitrarily earmark 
ome of that to go into range improvement. Whether it actually 


roes for that or to pay for additional personnel, we do not know. 
Mr. Horan. It is apparent they at least claim to have spent for the 
fiscal year 1953 a little over $300,000 more than they had in their 


direct appropriation for range improvement which we provided for. 
I have prepared a chart from information which I asked the De 
partments of Interior, Defense, and Agriculture, and TVA to fur 
sh me. I think I shall put it in now if you do not mind having this 
chart follow your testimony. 
Mr. Encore. Not at all. 
(The chart referred to is as follows :) 
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Mr. Horan. For the purposes of this chart, I asked for the follow- 

y information: 

Che total amount of acreage that each of those Departments admin- 

=. You will find in this chart that the Department of the Interior 

is by far the most public land to administer. The Department of 
\griculture is second. 

Then I asked for the total acreage used for grazing, and the gross 
revenue received from these properties. Merely on grazing land, 
bout $13,250,000 of revenue was realized in 1952. It will be a little 
ower, they estimate, for the present fiscal year. 

Then I asked for the amounts they were expending on research on 
crazing land; and our own subcommittee gives by far the most amount 
f money for research on grazing. 

Phen I asked the amount they spent last vear for improvements. 
is is interesting, because we approach $6 million in expenditures 
n grazing land for improvements by the various departments. Next 
ar it will be a little bit higher. 
This chart has explanatory legends at the bottom, which were sup- 
ed by the departments and should be interesting to all the members, 
pecially in areas where we do have grazing lands. This should give 
foundation to consider those things we ought to do for further 
mprovement of grazing lands. 

Mr. Wuirren. In connection with Mr. Engle’s testimony, I would 
ike to call attention to the fact that an act has been passed by Con- 
gress since the situation you point out arose, whereunder certain por 


ons of the grazing fees are set up in trust and reappropriated by the 
Congress. 


c 


RECREATIONAL FACILITIES IN NATIONAL FORESTS 


Mr. Enote. I was going to mention that in connection with the next 

iatter which I will discuss briefly, and that is the matter of funds for 
recreational facilities in the national forests. 

You are probably familiar with the Baker bill, H. R. 1972, pend 

g before the Committee on Agriculture. That bill got a tremendous 
amount of support throughout the United States. The reason is that 
we simply do not have facilities to take care of these visitors in the 
national forests. 

In California there were 4,750,000 visitors to national forests in 
1952, resulting in 13,000,000 man-days of use. 


INADEQUATE SANITARY FACILITIES 


[ can tell you from my personal experience that in some instances 
the sanitary facilities made available in recreational areas in our na- 
tional forests are a disagrace. I could not mention in this record 
some of the things that would appall you about the conditions that 
exist in some of these campsite areas. They are worse than Coney 
Island, and the people in my district have been deluging me with re- 
quests to do something about it. 

Last year we had the Tackett bill before the Committee on Agri- 
culture. I think at one time he proposed his bill as an amendment to 
the agricultural appropriation bill. I testified before the Committee 
on Agric ‘ulture a short time ago, and it was apparent to me that com- 
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mittee was not going to report out the Baker bill, because they con 
sidered it an abridgment of the jurisdiction of this committee. 


ALLOCATION OF GRAZING FEES 


I offered a substitute bill on April 15, H. R. 4587. This bill is based 
upon the language referred to by Mr. Whitten in title 16 of the United 
States Code, relating to the allocation of grazing funds. What it 
says, in effect, is that a certain percentage, not to exceed a specified 
amount, shall be earmarked subject to appropriation each year, so 
that Congress expresses its intent with respect to this particular 
item, but you gentlemen each time have an opportunity to review the 
item with respect to its absolute necessity. 


FEES FOR CAMPFIRE PERMITS 


I have also offered H. R. 4588, to increase the amount of money 
available for recreational purposes by charging $1 for campfire per- 
mits. At this time the permits are issued free of charge. I propose 
by this bill to charge $1 for each campfire permit, put that money into 

. special fund earmarked specifically for improving the ¢ ampsites, 
and thus make the metropolitan users of national forest recreational 
area contribute toward maintaining the campsites, providing sanitary 
facilities, and so forth, which they use and help to deteriorate. 

The reason I bring this up is because the Baker bill, and the Tackett 
bill, which preceded it- 

Mr. Horan. Also the Harris bill. 


Mr. Enere. Yes. With the national forest revenues this year an- 


ticipated at an all-time high, $80 million, something like twice what 
it was in recent years, perhaps it would be well to earmark some of 
those revenues for these recreational purposes; and then we will try 
to get this legislation through, which will provide additional reve- 
nues and make it easier to provide for these recreational facilities, 
which are regarded as not as important as some other things during 


this period of economy. 

Mr. Horan. Following Mr. Engle’s splendid statement on recrea- 
tional facilities, I would like to say that this subcommittee is very 
much aware of this problem. 

I want tocommend you, Mr. Engle, on your proposal to charge a $1 
fee for campfire permits. I believe at one time such a charge was made 
for the permits. 

Mr. Enoix. Not for campfire permits. As far as I know, they have 
always been free. And the Government has to bear the cost of printing 
the permits and surveillance of the records of campfire permits. They 
ought at least to be self-liquidating. 

I know some of my conservation groups are going to howl their 
heads off about this bill. I had thought of putting the two bills to- 
gether, but I though that might complic ate it. The Forest Service is 
not going to favor this bill on campfire permits, but I do not believe the 
taxpayers of the Nation are going to continue to appropriate for rec- 
reational use without the users paying some of the freight. Congress- 
man Hunter will tell you that east of Fresno the situation on sanitary 
facilities got so bad that the Fresno Chamber of Commerce got trucks 
and went out and helped the Forest Service build the necessary Chick 


Sales, et cetera. 





Mr. Horan. This subcommittee has already had quite a bit of dis- 
ission on this item, and when we mark up the bill this will be one 
tem we will discuss when we get to it. 

Mr. Wurrren. I have raised this approach several times with the 
Ay Service, of setting aside this fund and having Congress review 

and make an appropriation from it. When that was raised in this 
ot the r hearing, the point was also made that the charge for the permit 
would be a worthy addition. I think you have a very sound ap ead h, 
and I shall be glad to support those measures in the event they get 
to the floor. 

Mr. Enatr. I want to say for the record that I discussed this mat- 
ter with the gentleman from Mississippi, and he suggested the ap- 
proach embodied in this bill. So you are the father by proxy of this 
particular legislation. 

Mr. Horan. I want to commend my colleague from California for 
this constructive approach. It has been difficult for us to appropriate 
for those purposes during the emergency period, but the use of the 
forests continues and we will have to take care of those things like 
sanitary facilities. 

Mr. Warrren. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could insert here 
vhat is being spent by the National Park Service of the Department 

f the Interior in comparison to the Forest Service recreation costs, 
It far exceeds the amount the Forest Service spends for similar facili- 
b1eS. 

Mr. Horan. I think that is a good idea. 

Mr. Lamp. Mr. Engle, it is a pleasure for us to have you before our 
ommittee. I do not know of anybody who has done a better job of 
presenting matters to the committee. 

Mr. Horan. I join in that. 

Mr. Lairp. Thank you very much for your splendid statement be- 
fore the committee. 

Mr. Enete. Thank you. 

Mr. Lairp. The information requested by Mr. Whitten will be in- 
serted at this point. 

(The information follows:) 

1953 expenditures 
National Park Service - $34, 118, 180 
Forest Service: care of recreational areas : 690, 000 


Tuourspay, Apri 23, 1953. 
Farmers’ Home ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


CLARENCE H. OLSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, NATIONAL LEGIS- 
LATIVE COMMISSION, THE AMERICAN LEGION 

RALPH H. LAVERS, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL ECONOMIC COMMISSION, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Lartrp. The next witnesses are Mr. Clarence H. Olson and Mr. 
Ralph H. Lavers of the American Legion. 

Mr. Orson. We appreciate the priv vilege of coming before you. We 
realize you are very busy men. 
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Basically lama farmer. I come from Montana. Mr. Lavers deals 
with matters of this nature, and he has a prepared statement and wil! 
make the presentation to the committee. 

Mr. Larep. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Lavers. 

Mr. Lavers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com 
mittee. In the interest of saving time, I will not read the statement 

Mr. Larrp. It will appear in the record as your statement. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we appreciate the opportur 
to appear again before this committee to present the view of the American Leg 
on the Farmers’ Home Administration program \ copy of the convention n 
date authorizing our appearance is attached to this statement. 
nee its establishment in 1946 this program has been a Keystone in the Legion's 
» help farm veterans While the Legion is rightly pr mud of its record 
. to provide needed physical rehabilitation, we recognize the ever-increasing 
sign-ficance of the concept of economic rehabilitation. It is in this larger concept 
of rehabilitation that we seek for all veterans the opportunity to become self 
upporting through productive employment, We know that a man who is able 
to support his family and become a full-fledged producer and self-respecting 
member of the community is far less likely to become a disability case, and that 
me already developed cases of this kind can actually be removed from disability 
pension lists when the inds and physical energies are profitably employed i: 
sound enterprises of their own. That, briefly, is why we regard this progranu 
as the most practical and least costly form of help the Government can give t 
: veterans 
I am sure you are already familiar with the manner in which this program 
operates In this connection I merely would like to quote from a recent letter 
I addressed to Secretary Benson, prior to his confirmation as Secretary of Agri 
ture: “We liked this legislation (I’'armers’ Home Administration Act of 1946 
use it provided for assistance to individuals on their own farms, because 
i specifically at creating good customers for banks and cooperative lenders 
und because, from a budgetary point of view, it is almost wholly self-supporting 
and does not constitute a burden to taxpayers. * * * Our only complaint has 
been that this program has not been provided enough resources to assist a much 
‘r number of eligible farmers, both veterans and nonveterans.” In my letter 
to Secretary Benson I expressed a desire for a meeting with him at his convenience 
to discuss this subject further, but since | have not yet received a reply from him 
t has not been possible to present our views in detail to the new officials in the 
Department of Agricultul 
We are concerned that tl tegrity of this program be so maintained that 
Will continue to be above any suspicion of partisanship. There is no room for 
partisanship in handli applications of veterans and others who cannot tur! 
to any other source for help. The vital feature of this integrity is the selection 
as members of county committees, of experienced local farmers who are genu 
y interested in helping qualified veterans, and other small farmers, to ge 
lv established on farms of their own. Without such local committees th: 
character of this program could be completely altered 
Years of experience have gone into the development of this program and, 
view of current proposals looking toward reorganization of various agricultural 
activities we feel that unless very careful consideration is given to this matter the 
Congress may unwittingly authorize changes that could largely nullify the 
Government's effort to help this segment of our rural people 


1 
t 


Our only complaint in regard to this program continues to be the unrealist 
approach in the matter of providing resources for a program which the Congress 
has long recognized as sound: which the evidence has proved to be in great 
demand; and which, in operation, has fully demonstrated that it can do the 
job it is set up to do 

Year after year this program has largely exhausted its loan funds prior to the 
normal peak lending season in agriculture. Year after year it has continued to 
remit collections of principal and interest to the United States Treasury—collec 
tions Which in some years have exceeded the amount of money loaned. Surely 
such an operation cannot honestly be called an expenditure of the taxpayer’s 
money in the ordinary sense of that term, yet each year the funds for this program 
appear in the budget as an anticipated expenditure. We do not believe this is 
sound budget procedure for an operation that is substantially self-liquidating. 
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We are convinced that a revolving-fund type of operation would permit a more 
dequately financed program based upon more effective planning for year-round 
perations, and would also relieve the budget of the bulk of this particular item 
s an expenditure of public funds. 

If the Farmers’ Home Administration merely duplicated the facilities of private 

inks and cooperative lending agencies we would be opposed to its continuation 

ut these very agencies are the first to admit very frankly that there are today 
indreds of thousands of operating farmers in this country who do not possess 
he resources to legally qualify them for credit on ordinary terms Yet many 
these farmers, with the right type of help, could reach a position that would 
qualify them for normal credit. We know this to be true because thousands of 
them have already achieved that status through Farmers’ Home Administration. 
(nd we know that scores of thousands of additional farmers could achieve this 
ime status if the program were provided enough resources to reach them. 

The cost of a sound farming operation today is far in excess of what it was a 
ew years ago, and it appears to be still increasing. An inescapable result of 

is trend has been that the number of new borrowers served each year by the 
rogram has actually declined. Unless additional funds are provided, this decline 

ust continue despite the fact that already we have well over a million addi 
mal veterans from the Korea conflict alone. 

This situation is a matter of deep concern to us in the Legion. Since the end 
of World War II our various departments and service officers have received so 

iny thousands of inquiries concerning the many problems of rural veterans 
hat our national organization is now officially sponsoring the establishment of 

ounty and local post agriculture and conservation Committees in an effort to 
help develop the answers to some of these problems, and the work of these local 
ommittees all over the country is being coordinated through a national agricul 
ture and conservation committee of the Legion. 

Because our attention is being drawn so constantly to these problems, we make 
every effort to see that the limited benefits already available through existing 
Federal and State programs are fully utilized. I do not hesitate to say that in 

his field we have relied very heavily upon the Farmers’ Home Administration 
program and its skilled staff throughout the country because, after all, gentle 

en, this is the only Government program that seeks to extend help specifically 
to the little man in agricultnre. We have maintained the closest cooperation 
with them and have always found them to be prompt and efficient in trying to 

eet the needs as they develop in many different areas insofar as their limited 
facilities will permit. As an example of this may I cite the placement of veterans 
on some of the projects of the Bureau of Reclamation. We have not been fully 
satisfied with the policy of setting up men on unimproved units with no assurance 
hat they can acquire living and farming facilities that will meet reasonable 
minimum standards. Many of these families would, we believe, have been 
actually worse off as a result of moving on some of these units had it not been 
for the splendid cooperation extended by the Farmers’ Home Administration at 
the direction of the Congress, 

\nother aspect of this same problem, but not limited to reclamation units, is 
the overall problem of adequate water supply. This matter, as you well know, 
is rapidly becoming one of nationwide concern and is being felt today in many 
areas which until recently have never experienced any serious problem in connec 
tion with water suppl) If we are to deal with it effectively I believe we must 
onsiderably expand the type of assistance now extended through the water- 
facilities program, and must extend this type of help to all areas of the coun 
try where the need is urgent. 

Turning briefly to other major activities of the Farmers’ Home Administra 
tion, we regard it as wholly inadequate that only about a third of all applicants 
for production loans can be helped, only about 1 out of 20 farm ownershin appli 
cants, and less than half the applicants for housing assistance. While the 
agenecy’s rigid adherence to veteran preference in all its programs has un- 
doubtedly given veterans relatively more favorable treatment than nonveterans 
have been able to receive, we are fully conscious that this type of program is 
just as valuable for the latter group, and we strongly urge therefore that the 
funds for this agency be substantially increased to better meet the overall 
need 





The American Legion has had the greatest cooperation of the Farmers’ Hon: 
Administration and its Administrator, Dr. Dillard B. Lasseter, together with 
the entire staff. Having observed the operation of this program since its in- 
ception and the wealth of good it has accomplished with a comparatively smal] 
cost to the taxpayer, we are grateful to the Congress for its consideration in 
the past in providing funds for the operation of this agency and we sincerely 
hope that this subcommittee, together with the entire Congress, will see to it 
that sufficient funds are provided so that veteran farmers, and others who canno 
get financial assistance otherwise, can receive this assistance to enable them to 
carry on in the field of agriculture which we all recognize as the backbone of a 
strong nation. 

While I have not been privileged to study the amount of money allowed the 
Farmers’ Home Administration under the new budget. I strongly recommend 
that those funds requested by the Farmers’ Home Administration be granted 


RESOLUTION No. 138—F ARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION HAs SUFFICIENT FUNDS FOR 
Its PROGRAM 


Whereas veterans have received a high percentage of Farmers’ Home Adminis 
tration farm ownership loans, as well as production and subsistence loans, dur- 
ing the 1952 fiscal year, and 

Whereas many veterans who applied for agricultural credit during the 1952 
fiscal year from the Farmers’ Home Administration have not received loans be- 
cause the demand has far exceeded the loan funds available: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the American Legion in national convention assembled in New 
York, N. Y., August 25-28, 1952, That we commend the help given by the Farmers’ 
Home Administration to veterans engaged in farming; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be, and it hereby is, asked 
and urged to continue this program and to appropriate sufficient funds to help 
all farmers to resume farming operations after having served in the Armed 
Forces. 

Mr. Lavers. We are interested in the Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion, which furnishes credit to the young fellow returning from serv- 
ice and trying to establish himself on the farm. 

I have worked very closely with Mr. Dillard Lasseter, and our 
entire staff is very appreciative of this service to the veterans and 
others. We realize this is a year of economy. However, we would like 
the committee to give consideration to the fact this is the only outlet 
for credit that a good many of the young fellows have. Particularly 
in the Columbia River Basin, they are going there now, and it is help- 
ing them. 

Mr. Horan. I think you are familiar with the fact that I am pretty 
close to that. 

Mr. Lavers. Yes; I know you are. 

Mr. Horan. And we think we are doing a reasonably good job. Of 
course, you know how veterans are. Iam one of them. Griping is our 
first article in the bill of rights as far as we are concerned, and we 
are having a little criticism of one of the better administrators in the 
Federal Government, Mr. Dillard Lasseter. A program of this sort 
is set up to keep people off public welfare and make citizens of them. 
It has to be administered almost like a drill sergeant would do it. If 
we go back to the depression days of 1936-40 and have the so-called 
do-gooders taking these funds and going into areas and trying to 
change the whole social structure of the community where they spend 
these funds, we will get in trouble. 

Mr. Lavers. That is right. 





Mr. Horan. We have taken these funds in the last 10 or 12 years, 

d we have tried to change it. Congress first changed it because 

ere was so much criticism of the Farm Security Administration ; 

hink justifiably so. We have given through — Congress—and I 

ive been party to it—administrative leew: ay to Mr. Lasseter that 
| would be very fearful of if it were in the hs = of some other people 
| might imagine. 

Mr. Lavers. I agree with you there. 

Mr. Horan. So I hope you will appreciate the fact that we realize 
hat. We know that these funds have done an enormous amount of 
good, but we must rely not so much on the Congress as on a good 
\dministrator and Administration, and we also have to rely heavily 

n you gentlemen in the American Legion. You are out in the grass- 
oots, and at your post meetings you can build this program or you 
an wreck it. We appreciate that close liaison in ‘between ‘the 
American Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars and other vet 
erans’ organizations and the Farmers Home Administration. That 
s America to me, talking sense at these meetings and building 
Americans. 

Mr. Lavers. We do not mention any amounts in here. We think 

ie Congress is capable of supplying that. 

Mr. Horan. For your information, I asked Mr, Lasseter if we had 
a sufficient amount in here, and he expressed a doubt, and it is in the 
record and is already printed. Just what will be done about that, 
[ do not know. I want to support the Administration, as a Member 
of Congress, wherever I can; and personally I hope to confer with the 
Secretary of Agriculture as to what he wants to do. These are loan 
funds, and the repayment record is very good. 

Mr. Lavers. Very good. 

There are two places we would like to have special consideration, 
crop loans and water loans. 

I will not take any more of your time. I appreciate this oppor 
tunity to present our views. 

Mr. Larrp. Thank you, Mr. Lavers. 

Mr. Horan. I want to personally express appreciation of the 
thoughtfulness you gentlemen of an outstanding organization have 
shown in this direction. Here on the Hill ] suppose we call it states- 
manship. What we call it in our communities is public spirit. That 
is what makes America. 

Mr. Lavers. Thank you. 

Mr. Oxson. This is the third time I have had an opportunity to 
come before committees of the Congress considering this matter, and 
in every instance the men have been high in their praise of Mr. Las- 
seter as an Administrator; and in the Senate as well as here they seem 
to think that the program is one of considerable merit. 

Mr. Latrp. Thank you, gentlemen. 





Tuourspay, Aprin 23, 1953. 
ResearcH Work on WHEAT 


WITNESSES 


DONALD G. FLETCHER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, RUST PREVEN 
TION ASSOCIATION, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

HERBERT J. HUGHES, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF WHEAT GROWERS, CHASE COUNTY, NEBR. 

FLOYD ROOT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WHEAT GROWERS, 
SHERMAN COUNTY, OREG. 

ROBERT O. FLETCHER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, PACIFIC NORTH 
WEST CROP IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION, WALLA WALLA, WASH 

DALLAS E. WESTERN, PRESIDENT, GRAIN IMPROVEMENT COUNCIL, 
QUAKER OATS CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Latrp. We have before us now representatives of the National 
Association of Wheat Growers and also of the Rust Prevention 
Association. 

Mr. Fletcher, will you introduce the witnesses ? 

Mr. Donatp G. Firrcner. If I may introduce Mr. Herbert J. 
Hughes, vice president of the National Association of Wheat Growers, 
and he will carry on from there with his group of three men. 

Mr. Lamp. We “a be glad to hear you, Mr. Hughes. 

Mr. Hu-owes. ae hairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Herbert JJ. ‘aa I live in Chase County, Nebr. I am 
today representing the National Association of Wheat Growers as 
vice president and, actually, 1 am representing the area of the Great 
Plains known as the hard red winter area, comprising Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Colorado, and Nebraska. 

It is perhaps regrettable that we appear before you at this time, 
requesting increased appropriations when you are trying to reduce 
expenditures and-balance the budget. Had we been more conscious 
of our responsibility of keeping you informed as to our research needs 
5 or more years ago, we probably would not be in this position 
today. However, we believe it is absolutely hecessary that we have 
increased appropriations for agricultural research at this time. 

I want to make it clear that we who produce wheat are not here to 
get additional appropriations for research work on wheat at the ex- 
pense of producers of other agricultural] | commonittian We believe that 

griculture, in general, needs increase 

We feel you might be interested in some facts to back up our particu- 
lar part of that research program. In that connection, in the Plains 
trea, Which I am representing today, we need additional research 
work on plant breeding, insect control, disease resistance and drought 
resistance, to mention a few specifically. This is in the nature of a 
continuing expanded research program. 

We wheatgrowers have worked with the research men in drawing 
up recommendations for this expanded program and can assure you 
of the need for it anad that it is reasonable in relation to the problem. 

We have representatives here today from the Pacific Northwest who 
will make statements in regard to needs of an emergency nature in that 
area, and those of us in the hard red winter area of the plains recog- 
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ze their situation as being in need of emergency funds. ‘Therefore, 
th this brief statement of our support for overall agricultural re- 
rch and our interest in a continued expanding program of research 
the area IT previously mentioned, I will attempt to answer any 

uestions vou might have and surrender the remaining time to my 

ends from the Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. Larrp. Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. I merely want to point out that this is one instance 
vhere the revised estimate is the same as the prior budget. I do not 
snow whether you know that. 

Mr. Wuirren. We have listened to the problem of wheat rust for 
some time, and I agree it is a major problem. I have raised the 
juestion repeatedly whether we should not give more attention to 

search to find out if our approach to the problem is the correct one. 

To my surprise, some years ago the Department itself ae not even 
now whether the States had laws against the growth of barberry. 

We had them go back and search the statutes that existed to find out 
what had been going on under the barberry-eradication program. I 
do not come from this area, but there has been enough evidence pre- 
sented here to cause me to be doubtful whether we have been trying 
to correct this problem in the proper way. The only way to find out 
s to have a survey made of what you are doing, and to have research 
to see if there is a better method th: at could be used. That is also true 
of any other program we have. 

Tam glad to have had your statement. 

Mr. Huenes. I might say that in Nebraska we are attempting to 
find other control methods for rust. They are working on a spray 
to spray wheat as it is growing to make it resistant to rust. 

Mr. Latrp. Mr. Hughes, who will appear from the Pacific North- 
west % 

Mr. Hucnes. Mr. Floyd Root. 

Mr. Latrp. We will be glad to hear you, Mr. Root. 

Mr. Roor. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, mv name 

Floyd Root. T own and operate a wheat ranch in the Columbia 
Basin at Wasco, Sherman County, Oreg. I am here today represent- 
ing the National Association of Wheat Growers, and the wheat growers 
of the Pacific Northwest. TI have with me attached to this statement 
letters from the Oregon Wheat Growers League. the Washington- 
Idaho Wheat Growers League, indicating their support of the pro- 
gram we are requesting at this hearing. 

First, I want to point out the ee onomic importance of wheat in the 
Pacific Northwest. Approximately 7,250,000 acres are annually 
eeded in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Utah, and western Montana 
(the wheat smut area), producing about 175 million bushels. The 
farm value is close to $350 million—the greatest source of income in 
comparison with all other agricultural production. The wheat indus- 
trv is second only to the lumber industry of the Pacific Northwest. 

In our region, wheat is woven into the livelihood of every man, 
woman, and child. Wheat crops stored in and shipped through 
hundreds of grain elevators via truck, rail, and water to. and through. 
flour mills and terminal storage facilities is a billion-dollar business. 
Our banks are involved deeply through credit and deposit onerations 
Farm equipment firms and small business in the Pacifie Northwest 
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obtain the greatest percentage of their income from wheat industry 
people. The economy of the region is tied closely to the wheat 
industry. 

Wheat smut in the Pacific Northwest constitutes a critical threat to 
the welfare of the region. Our smut problem continues to increase in 
spite of our present smut-control program. This shows our present 
applied research program is inadequate and that the basic research 
program must be expanded to give our pathologists and plant breeders 
better fundamental information about the nature of the wheat smut 
disease. 

I have been fighting smut on my farm for several years, using e pt 
ment station recommended varieties and best methods of seed treat- 
ment. This is true of my neighbors also through our county al 
control program. In spite of our efforts, smut has continued to become 
more serious. Our resistant varieties have been broken down, and all 
adopted varieties are being hit. Last year smut cost Sherman County 
farmers over $350,000 in reduced yields. Through our Oregon Wheat 
Growers League and other industry groups, we have found over 28 
percent of the entire Pacific Northwest crop graded smutty and cost 
wheat growers over $6 million in reduced yields i in 1952. Marketing 
problems have become serious. 

Representing the Oregon Wheat Growers League, I have worked 
with other wheat industry groups and experiment stations for the 
past 4 years studying smut and the research program. We secured a 
material increase of funds in the States of Oregon and Washington 
from the legislatures and industry groups to meet the situation. At 
the present time, $360,000 a year is being expended in the Pacific 
Northwest and Intermountain States in smut and variety improvement 
programs; of this, approximately $60,000 is from Federal sources. 
The States are greatly extended financially, but can provide more 
physical facilities. 

New smut-resistant varieties were released in 1949 from this pro- 
gram, but these varieties are now smutting badly. They are not re- 
sistant to new smut races that appeared last year. We are in a des- 
perate situation and know our problem will become worse unless re- 
search can be sufficiently expanded to secure basic information on smut 
and its control through plant-breeding programs and farming prac- 
tices. 

The Federal Government has a definite responsibility to assist in 
the stabilization and increase of quality food and fiber production in 
the interest of the national economy. 

We are submitting an expanded program of smut research to you, 
gentlemen, for your consideration. I, personally, assisted in its prepa- 
ration and vouch that it barely covers our essential needs. The area 
colleges and industry groups stand ready to give full cooperation in 
the establishment and operation of this cooperative program. The 
regional character of the smut problem calls for Federal coordination 
over the work to be set up in the several concerned States. It is most 
necessary that the USDA should furnish the technical help and the 
concerned States provide the necessary working facilities. Office, lab- 
oratory, and greenhouse space, plus plot land facilities, will be sup- 
plied from the region. Certain parts of clerical work and other ma- 
terial aid can be expected. 
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We ask this committee to approve the inclusion of the expanded 
mut research program as a regular part of the USDA budget for 
1953-54. 

Mr. Latrp. Do you wish to have these letters included in the record ¢ 

Mr. Roor. Yes; I would like to have them included. 

Mr. Larrp. If there is no objection, the two letters attached to your 
statement will be included in the record. 

(The letters referred to are as follows :) 


OREGON WHEAT GROWERS LEAGUE, 
Pendleton, Oreg., February 11, 1958. 
Mr. FLroyp Root, 
The Dalles, Oreg. 
Deak FLoyp: I have read the statement on The Problem of Wheat Smut in 
e Pacific Northwest and Recommended Research To Correct It. 
This is an excellent statement and is in line with the action taken by the 
Oregon Wheat Growers League at the last annual meeting. Please assure the 
gricultural committees of Congress that the program you are presenting meets 
with hearty approval of our organization 
Sincerely yours, 
LESTER KING, President. 


WASHINGTON-IDAHO WHEAT GROWERS LEAGUE, 
Spokane, Wash., March 8, 1953. 
Loyp Roor, 
Wasco, Oreg. 

Dear Mr. Root: The Washington-Idaho Wheat Growers League, representing 
vheat producers in Washington and northern Idaho, are happy to take this 
opportunity of supporting your testimony before the Appropriations Committee 
for an expanded program for smut research. 

Our organization, being also members of the Washington State Farm Bureau 
and the American Farm Bureau Federation, recognizes the great importance 
ittached to a well-rounded research program in the field of agriculture. We 
especially recognize the importance of adequate resources for an expanded 
research program in the field of smut control since this scourge of the wheat 
producer is gradually wiping out any gains that have been made by our wheat 
breeders over the past several years. We especially recommend that since smut 
s the No. 1 wheat-production problem in the Pacific Northwest that the States 
of Oregon, Washington, Utah, and western Montana be adequately financed to 
deal with the problem. 

We respectfully urge that you use your influence before the Appropriations 
Committee and delegate you authority to speak on behalf of this organization. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR A. ZIEGLER, 
Seerctary, Washington-Idaho Wheat Growers League 


Mr. Roor. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce Mr. 
Robert O. Fletcher, of Walla Walla, Wash., a member of our dele- 
gation. He will explain in detail our proposed program to you. 

Mr. Lairp. Proceed, Mr. Fletcher 

Mr. Roserr O. Furrcuer. My name is Robert O. Fletcher. I am 
executive secretary of the Pacific Northwest Crop Improvement Asso- 
ciation, Walla Walla, Wash., representing wheat grower commodity 
groups, the grain trade, milling industry, major banks, and railroads 
of the Pacific Northwest States. The objective of the association is 
to secure improved quality wheat production to facilitate marketing 
and utilization of the region’s wheat crop. 

I will submit our proposed program of research. 
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(‘I ne proposed program of research referred to is as follows:) 


THE PROBLEM OF WHEAT SMt IN THE PAciFIC NORTHWEST AND RECOMMEN 
ResEARCH To Correct It 


Wheat smut is costing Pacitic Northwest wheat growers 6 to 10 mill 
dollars a year. Ten years ago losses were negligible Greatly increased loss: 
ure inevitable unless research efforts are increased to catch up with Moth 
Nature, now on the rampage in the wheatfields. In spite of efficient seed selectior 
and seed treatment, the black scourge grows worse yearly. Our smut-resistant 

irieties are no longer able to combat smut infestations by soil-borne spores 
\ high percentage of growers are losing up to $16 per acre annually from smut 
This diseas means the difference betwee! | rofit and loss to growers on 7.250.000 
icres of entially excellent wheat-producing land in the States of Oregon 
Washington, Idaho, Utah, and western Montana Smut is the No. 1 whe: 
production problem in the Pacific Northwest. 

Lack of funds for field studies and fundamental research has allowed naturs 
to outwit the plant scientists and wheat producers over the past 20 years. New 
races of smut are not only attacking our supposedly resistant varieties but als« 
commercial grasses being raised for seed production. Smut in the grasse 

{ new development which we do not understand. Nor do we know 
relationship between these smuts and those on wheat. The situation is expk 
sive, dynamic, and of a serious emergency nature 

\ broad program of research and action is needed Preliminary investigati 
reveal the following specific lines of work should be expanded in the resea 

gram to meet the smut menace: 

1. Determine the biological relationships between common and dwat 
smuts on wheat and grasses 

2. A comprehensive study of smut races, their distribution, hybridization 
and life cycles 

3. More fully explore the possibilities of controlling wheat smut by the 
use of fungicides through soil and seed treatments 

1. Determine the interrelationship of other wheat smuts to similar smu 
in grasses and other cereals. 


5. Locate new sources of genetic-smut resistance by rapid screening of the 
USDA world wheat collection and study its inheritance. 

6. Breed smut resistance found into adapted ,good quality wheats. 

7. Transfer known smut resistance from wheatlike grasses to wheat 

8. Supplement State funds for wheat breeding and testing work on promis 
ing smut-resistant hybrids in the smut-infested areas of Idaho, Utah, and 
Montana, 


PROPOSED ORGANIZATION 


The above program of research would be most effective if coordinated by the 
United States Department of Agriculture through cooperative agreements with 
the State experiment stations located in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Utah, and 
Montana. Industry groups, such as the Pacific Northwest Crop Improvement 
Association, Oregon Wheat Growers League, other commodity groups, and State 
departments of agriculture can also be of assistance. 

The United States Department of Agriculture should supply most of the 
salaries and some equipment in the expansion. The State experiment stations 
are now spending well over $300,000 a year on wheat breeding and production 
problems. ‘The experiment stations and industry groups can make physical 
facilities available such as office, laboratory, and greenhouse space; field-plot 
land and irrigation facilities; library facilities; and some operational funds. 


FEDERAL PERSONNEL AND FUNDS NEEDED 


Seven additional technical men (three on fundamental smut. re- 
search; four on varietal screening, breeding and testing) and four 
semitechnical assistants (three on fundamental smut studies; one 
transfering smut resistance of wheat-like grasses wheat) are needed. 
The technical men’s salaries are estimated at $6,000 per year per man 
and those of the assistants at $3,500 per year per man. Total of 
S56.000. 
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Money needed for operations (labor and supplies) is estimated at 
£1,000 per technical man. ‘Total of $7,000. 

Che fundamental smut studies involving field observations and smut 

ice collections will involve extensive travel which is estimated to cost 
$3,000 per year. 

Federal funds to supplement the breeding and testing programs in 

Idaho, Utah, and Montana are estimated at $4,000 each. ‘Total of 
$19,000. All fundamental studies and a great share of the breeding 

d testing work outlined in the program will apply to these States 

well as Washington and Oregon. 


Recapitulation of request for additional funds 


7 technical men at $6,000 per year___-_~_- : $42, 000 
semitechnical assistants at $3,000 per year _ 14,000 
Operations (labor and supplies) ~~~ 7, 000 
avel (field smut observations and race collections) 3, 000 


Supplemental funds to Idaho, Utah, and Montana at $4,000 each 12, 000 


Total - —_ . genie ow oe 4 75, OOO 


This program was developed os a joint research-industry commit- 
tee represe nting the Pacific Northwest States and Feder al agencies 
involved. The industry group I represent believes this proposed pro- 
eram 1S absolutely essential. Further, the situation is so critical as 
to be of a real emergency nature. We believe the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture should play the most important role in its 
development and execution. The problem involves oo States 
and will require regional coordination of the work at various State 
experiment stations. ‘The State colleges and industry pei are pre- 
pared to give full cooperation in supplying offices, laboratories, green- 
house facilities, and field-plot land. We need the technical assistance 
and financial support of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Such assistance must come by way of 4 litional funds appro- 
priated by the Congress. Federal research is lagging greatly com- 
pared to programs that were in effect 20 wna ago, and such funds as 
the Agricultural Research Administration now has are sorely needed 
in the ‘budget you considered earlier this session. 

If you will look at the back page of this program you will see a 
graph we have prepared which indicates the incidence of smut over the 
past 10 years in the Pacific Northwest area. Every year we compile 
those figures. This represents our total figures for those years. You 
can see what has been happening. 

We naturally realized that our research program had to be im- 
proved, and so these groups met and studied the available information 
and came up with these definite specific lines of work set forth on the 
first page, which are numbered 1 to 8, as the areas of research that 
need to be worked upon. 

Before coming back here we met with the directors of the experi- 
ment stations of the concerned States and received definite commit- 
ments from them as to their willingness and ability to participate 
mutually in an expanded program. 

I will not say any more right now about this report, but it is the 
foundation of our request. 

I would like to continue with my prepared statement. 
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Mr. Larrp. You may proceed. 

Mr. Rorerr O. Fiercuer. Speaking for the Pacific Northwest C ie 
Improvement Association, that association is fully cognizant of 1 
wheat smut problem and its economic significance. Farmers are actu- 
ally losing $5 to $10 million a year through ere le yields in the 3 
States of Idaho, Oregon, and W: ashington. But the problem goes 
much further. Smutty wheat cannot be used for domestic flour pro- 
duction because of its unremovable “fishy” odor. Neither can smutty 
wheat be sold in export channels. 

I might say, deviating from my statement, I recently learned that 
smutty wheat will not be accepted In export shipments. If the smut 
cannot be removed, it will not be accepted. 

Wheat that is only lightly smutted washes up well and finds a 
acceptable export market. Heavily smutted wheat does not wash 
clean and must be sold at a loss for feed purposes. We are now getting 
far too much wheat that is heavily smutted. 

We have made a thorough study of the smut problem and have deter- 
mined the research program designed to combat smut is not sufficient 
in size or scope to even keep abreast of the problem, let alone reduce 
it to a proper position of unimportance. We therefore consulted all 
State experiment stations and Federal plant scientists working on 
wheat to learn what must be done to find correct answers to the smut 
problem. The answer lies in an immediately expanded research pro- 
gram and vigorous educational work as the answers become known. 

In the name of the Pacific Northwest wheat industry I ask this com- 
mittee to recommend the appropriation of additional ‘funds for wheat 
smut control as outlined in the program before you by including same 
in the budget for the coming year. We further ask that the committee 
continue to place increased emphasis on the value of agricultural re- 
search to strengthen our national economy. 

[ feel in making this request to the committee, that the money should 
not be taken from some other part of the Bureau of Plant Industry 
budget. In our consultations with the people in the Bureau and in 
the Department of Agriculture, and in studying the records, we find 
that research money is so much less than is nee ‘ded in all lines of work 
that the personnel and funds available are generally insufficient; and 
we feel this must be additional money rather than a shifting of funds 
in the Department. 

That completes my statement. 

Mr. Wuirren. Last year in our report we called attention to the 
fact that the Secretary of Agriculture had the right to transfer within 
the Department certain funds. Of course you cannot transfer funds 
to one program without taking them from another, but we specifically 
pointed out that he could use that right of transfer to reduce control 
programs if need be to meet acute research problems. Control pro- 
grams usually have so much more money that it would amount to a 
small amount in that field, but would loom large in the research field. 

In the years I have been on this committee, any time anyone goes 
to the Department to meet any particular problem, they have a ten- 
dency to say, “Get us more money and we will do it.” Under this 
language they have the means and the direction to do it if they feel 
the problem is acute. That is not an answer to providing funds in 
this bill for research, but it is a mighty good way to give them a 
certain amount of latitude to meet research problems. 
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Do you not think it is sound to carry this on‘ I notice you say you 

, not want these funds to be transferred from some other place. 

Mr. Ropert O. Fiercuer. We understand you have had your hear- 
ngs with the Bureau of Plant Industry, as has the Senate. We read 
the Senate transcript of the hearings and the testimony of the Chief 
of the Bureau and others who were there. We have also talked to 
them since we have been here this week. We have talked to Dr. Shaw 
of the Agricultural Research Administration, and we feel that they 

re genel rally sincere in their interest in this problem. We believe 
them when they say they do not have enough money to do all these 
things that need to be done. Whether our work is of sufficient pri- 
ority to warrant closing out some other work to carry it on, [am not in 
position to say. 

Mr. Wurrren. I do not know if you understand me. We gave this 
latitude by saying that in addition to what was provided in the bill, 
funds could be transferred within the Department to meet acute re 
search problems. 

Mr. Roperr O. Fuercuer. I think that is a wise provision. 

Mr. Horan. I want to compliment my neighbors for a very well 
documented presentation here, and I think a very fair one. We are 
certainly going to give this every consideration. I am happy oo 
my own State “College of W ashington is very actively interested i 
this. 

Mr. Latrp. We will now hear from Mr. Donald G. Fletcher of 
Minneapolis. 

Mr. Fiercuer. Before I submit this paper I would like to intro 
duce Mr. Dallas E. Western, who is president of the Grain Improve 
nent Council that is made up of a considerable number of commercial 
groups, a group of important people working on this problem of 
research themselves in cooperation with the States and with the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Lairp. Will you proceed, Mr. Western ? 

Mr. Wersrern. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
ame is Dallas E. Western. I am president of the Grain Lnprove- 
ment Council, an organization of commercially sponsored agron- 
omists. I am employed by the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill, a 

lirector of grain development and agricultural relations. 

My purpose here today is to make a plea for an overall increase 
n appropriations for research in the Division of Cereal Crops and 
Diseases of the United States Department of Agriculture. We can- 
not understand why annual appropriations to agricultural research 
have been so small. It appears to us as though research has been 
compelled to bear a disproportionate share of the curtailments in 
the Department of Agriculture during the past 10 years. 

It is my understanding that the “Division of Cereal Crops and 
Diseases, that their personnel is 25 percent less now than it was 10 
years ago because of the curtailments made to this Division. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you not think that has to do with the decrease 
in the purchasing power of the dollar? I think you will find that 
personnel wise in the Department that is true. The overall personnel 
of the Department of Agriculture is about 38 or 40 percent below 
that in 1940. Moneywise they have been increased considerably in 
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research through the years. But due to the increase in the salarie 
of employees they can’t hire as many people. 

Mr. WesTERN. I think that is part of it. 

Mr. Wurrren. They may have applied it to that particular plac 
within the Department, but the appropriations for research have not 
been increased as rapidly as the authorization bill provided. How 
ever, there have been no reductions in it. It has not gone up as fast 
as lots of folks think it should. 

Mr. WesrerN. That is overall research. I am speaking particu 
larly of the Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases within the De part 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Horan. We have not written up this bill, Mr. Western. The 
budget before us, as far as plant industry is concerned, was about 
$6,750,000 in 1944, and today the budget before us is about $121, 
million. So, moneywise, there has been an increase in agricultural 
research, the only item we have before us on that directly affecting 
research. Of course, it is very confusing, and this subcommittee has 
been trying to clear it up. It has been confusing to you folks 
yourselves. 

Mr. Western. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. Because we passed the Research and Marketing Act 
about 1947 and nobody knew what to do with that money. I have 
sat here on this subcommittee and have seen it. So, you cannot 
blame that on the Congress. We have been trying to dispel the fog 
that rests around the application of research moneys for agriculture. 

Mr. Wesrern. Yes, I appreciate that. 

Mr. Honyn. The total amount for agricultural research has actually 
increased through the years. I do not have the figures before me. 

Mr. Western. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. So, we have increased it, and in the case of the research 
and marketing funds in 1948, in the absence of any clear justifica- 
tions we did appropriate $2 million. I say in the absence of any 
justifications. We complained and since that time there have been 
justifications developing. 

Prior to your appearance here, Mr. Western, we had several deans 

f land-grant colleges here and we told them that we wanted to get 
these research funds closer to the farmer, that is what we are appeal 
Ing for. 

Mr. Western. That is right. 

Today, farmers know that for every dollar spent on research, they 
vet many times that amount in return from increased yields, et cetera. 
Farmers are capable and willing to carry out agricultural practices 
as proven by our Federal and State experiment stations. Basic and 
fundamental agricultural research is something the farmer cannot 
do. He rightly expects the Federal and State experiment stations to 
do it for him. 

We propose that adequate funds be appropriate for this research, 
where it is really needed to assure a full food basket for our increasing 
population. 

We have but little undeveloped land to explore in America, but we 
can and must make research our new agricultural frontier. To accom- 
plish this, we must make certain that research is far more adequately 
financed than it is today, both by the Federal and State governments. 
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While briefly telling you my thoughts about the overall support 
of agricultural research, I feel that I can most effectively point out 
the research needs in the field best known to me. I am going to tell 

ou, quickly, some facts about oats, and about some of the dire needs 
or additional research funds in connection with that grain. 

Oats are the third most important cereal crop in the United States, 

rom the standpoint of both acreage and dollar value. The oats 

op is outranked only by corn and wheat. Oat acreage has been 
constantly on the increase during the past 20 years. There was a 
decided increase in acreage during the 1940’s over that of the 1930's. 
[he oat acreage now is greater than it was 10 years ago. This year, 

its will be grown on more than 43 million acres. There are no oats 
exported from this country. (In fact, they are imported.) At least 
06 percent of the entire crop is fed to livestock. 

Today, old Dobbin is gone; but even though oats are not consumed 
by automobiles and tractors, oats still rank as a major feed crop. 
Research in poultry and livestock nutrition was the big factor in 
popularizing oats for feed. Poultry today consume as many oats 

did horses and mules at the height of the horse-and-buggy days. 
\ large percentage of oats also is recommended now in the rations 
of dairy and beef cattle, pigs, and sows. And let me point out that 
farmers have not been subsidized to raise oats or to feed them. Re- 
search uncovered the facts, and the farmer did the rest. 

Now, in addition to the above facts, I wish to point out that while 
oats will be grown on more than 43 million acres this year, the current 
annual Federal research allotment to oats is only about $55,000, which 
| feel sure you will agree is a ridiculously small amount of funds to be 
\ppropriated to cover all phases of Federal research on a crop valued 
at over $1 billion annually. 

As you can well imagine, with only $55,000 to work with, there are 
ony three full-time men working on the entire Federal oats project. 
One of these men is located out at Beltsville. Most of his time is 
taken up by the collection and tabulation of data from the nurseries 
of the State experiment stations; handling project reports for the 
Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases; the growing, collecting, and 
storing of the various varieties for supplying cooperators; and the 
dissemination of hybrid material to experiment stations in this coun- 
try and those of other countries. The remainder of his time is taken 
to answer letters coming to the Department, and to write an oat bulle- 
tin now and then. All of this is essential work but leaves little time 
for basic research. 

The other two Federal men are located at Ames, lowa. They are 
able to devote only about one-half of their time to basic and funda- 
mental research. 

Even with limited personnel, much. progress has been made in the 
development of disease-resistant oats varieties with superior grain 
characteristics. The culture of these varieties in place of the old, 
susceptible sorts has contributed hundreds of millions of dollars to 
the Nation’s economy. But our past progress won't take care of the 
future. Even with the excellent cooperation of the State experiment 
stations, our oats breeders are unable to keep up with the ever- 
increasing new races of rust and other new diseases which build up 
to threaten the crop. 
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New and destructive strains of older diseases, such as the rusts and 
smuts, and new diseases such as Victoria blight and Septoria blac! 
stem, are constantly appearing. Crown rust, stem rust, and the smuts 
were primarily responsible for declining oat yields, acreages, and 
production previous to the development and widespread growing of 
the resistant Victoria derivatives. These superior varieties were 
severely damaged by Welminthosporium victoriae, a new oat disease. 
Fortunately, this destructive new disease was quic kly brought under 
control by the rapid and widespread shift to Clinton and other re 
sistant bond derivatives. ‘These superior bond derivatives, along wit! 
all other commonly grown varieties, are now threatened with rela- 
tively new races of crown and stem rust and Septoria black stem. New 
varieties are now being distributed which are resistant to most of the 
races of crown rust now present in North America. We do not yet 
have adequate resistance to Septoria black stem in good agronomic 
varieties. New races of the rusts and smuts capable of attacking thes: 
new resistant varieties doubtless will appear. Furthermore, othe: 
diseases such as Septoria black stem, red leaf, H. avenae, the root rots, 
et cetera, represent a serious threat to the national oat crop. 

In order to keep oats a profitable national crop and also to main 
tain its proper balance in the farm economy, continuous breeding 
and improvement programs are necessary. New and destructive 
diseases nad physiologic races of these diseases are constantly appear 
ing. New varieties with resistance to them, and with improved yield, 
grain quality, increased hardiness, strength of straw, et cetera, must 
be developed with special adaptation to the different oat-growing 
regions. Basic research on the rusts, smuts, and other disease organ 
isms has been neglected at the expense of developing agronomic 
varieties resistant to the current and more destructive races of these 
diseases. 

An expanded, cooperative, coordinated national oat-improvement 
program should enable each State to immediately benefit from new 
basic information pertaining to oat improvement, from the deyelop 
ment of new germ plasm with resistance to the various races and nev 
diseases as they appear. It is only through an expanded program 
of fundamental and applied research that we can hope to maintain 
and increase the production, quality, and value of our national oat 
crop. 

In my opinion, if we are to maintain and increase the production 
and quality of our national oat crop, it will require funds in the 
amount of $150,000 annually, divided as follows: 

































Disease investigations cs nase ; ‘o> - $75, 000 
Agronomic investigations 7 50, 000 


Technical and semitechnical assistz ints and operations cad, _. 25, 000 









In closing I wish to go on record as stating that i it : Would not be 
feasible, even if funds were available, to initiate an ex xpanded program 
as outlined above in a single year. Personnel and facilities could not 
be rapidly assembled. It is therefore as: that this program be 
initiated and expanded annually for the next 3 years on the following 
basis: The portions of the proposed pri gram to be started annually 
will depend on personnel available. It is suggested that an annual 
increase of $50,000 for oat investigations in ‘the Division of Cereal 
Crops and Diseases over the next 3 years would alleviate the critical 
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d for additional fundamental and applied research in our national 
improvement program. 
hat concludes my statement. I would be glad to answer any ques- 


Mr. Larrp. Thank you very much, Mr. Western, for your very fine 

itement. 

\ir. Horan. What has been your experience with the Craig variety ¢ 

Mr. Western. That is a variety put out by Cornell University in 

York. Craig does have some resistance to race 45 of crown rust. 
own rust on oats is similar to leaf rust on wheat. The reason why 
y call it crown rust on oats is because under a microscope it looks 
-a king’s crown, but it is nothing more than leaf rust; while it has 
ie resistance to rust 45, it is susceptible to this new septoria black 

em which could completely destroy an oat crop. It has been build- 
¢ up for the last 3 years, and starts with spots on the leaves and then 
preads to the oat stem, turning the stem just above the node black, 
then rots the stem, causing the entire plant to fall to the ground. 
his last year it spread to the heads and blackened the kernels of the 
In the Northwest they estimated the loss from septoria at 
ound 12 percent. The loss was around 14 or 15 percent in Lowa, 

d the decrease was 18 to 20 percent in Wisconsin but on about 5 
percent in the Northwest. 

Mr. Horan. In referring to the Northwest, you mean what ! 

Mr. Western. The Dakotas and Minnesota, the Northwest spring 

heat States, 

In the Pacific Northwest we have Washington, Oregon, and Idaho. 

Mr. Larrp. We will now hear from Mr. Donald G. Fletcher. 

Mr. Fuercuer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, with your permission, 
I will submit this statement and not read it. If I may I should like 
to make just a few statements, for I know your time is quite short. 

Mr. Latrp. Proceed, Mr. Fletcher. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Donald G. Fletcher is as 
follows:) 

My name is Donald G. Fletcher. I am executive secretary of the Rust Pre- 
vention Association, Minneapolis, Minn., representing the milling industry, 
the grain trade, elevator organizations, national implement companies, and 
the railroads of the North Central States, 

My organization, for 30 years, has been carrying on a program of educa 

nm to acquaint the growers, the processors, and the consumers of grain and 
grain products of the damage done by black stem rust. We have endeavored 
to make clear the complex problem, how it affects the income of the producer, 
the processing problems of the manufacturer, and the cost to the consumer. 
lhe responsibility of the individual, the State, and the Nation has been pointed 
out. 

The economical production of high quality small grains results in a high 
standard of living for both producer and consumer. Scientific knowledge which 
will permit growers to produce adequate food, fiber, and forage crops to feed 
and clothe our ever-increasing population can only come from a better under- 
standing of the reasons behind our plant, soil, and animal problems. 

Agricultural research is the key which will help to solve many of our present 
nd future problems. Major steps in agricultural progress are few and may 
not occur more than 2 or 3 times in a lifetime These major steps are the 
result of many years of painstaking work by many people. 

Greatly increased effort now is needed if we at this time and our children’s 
children are to benefit by the scientific knowledge which is needed to provide 
sufficient food and clothing to maintain even our present standard of living in 
the years ahead. Agricultural research is the only answer to many of the 

op-production problems. The Nation must depend upon the State experiment 
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stations, the United States Department of Agriculture, and a very few private 
research foundations to do this technical work. 

All of the people benefit as a result of advancing our knowledge of agri 
ultural problems. The producer, the processor, and the consumer all directly 
or indirectly depend on adequate production of quality agricultural products 
to maintain a high standard of living. 

Plant and animal diseases and insect pests must be controlled if crops are to 


be produced economically. Research is necessary to answer the “how” 
these problems. 


Our organization has taken the lead in pointing out the responsibility of 
the States, industry, and the Federal Government in providing facilities, men 
und funds to speed up agricultural research. 

Many agricultural problems needing research are regional and national in 
nature and must be sponsored and coordinated by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. For example: stem-rust spores are carried hundreds of miles 
by the wind. Rust-resistant varieties of grain and eradication of rust-breeding 
burberry bushes are necessary in areas where rust may not be a major prob- 
lem in order that other areas miles away can be protected from this scourge 
on the grainfields which destroys millions of bushels of grain annually. The 
safe production of grains (wheat, oats, barley, and rye) in the United States 


is now known to depend on rust control in Mexico and Canada as well as at 
home 


We recognize the necessity of economy by the Federal Government just as it 
is oa the individual. We ask, however, that this committee carefully evaluate 
the agricultural research projects of the United States Department of Agri 


calbaes and the allotments to the land-grant colleges in the hope that more 
adequate provision may be made for these most important phases of our agri 
cultural program, 

Mr. Fieroner. I am sure that you gentlemen, as Mr. Horan said, 
have more interest in agricultural research than a lot of folks on 
the outside are lead to believe by the size of the Federal allotments 
made to such research. Agricultural products have a gross value of 
$30 billion. I feel sure that you are going to do the very best you can 
to treat research fairly this year. 

It is unfortunate that Congress is not given a true picture of the 
needs of research. 

Under ceilings set by the Bureau of the Budget, the opinion of the 
eae of the Budget prevails rather than actual needs as known 
by the research scientists doing the work. I believe the Agricultural 
Research Administration should be required to tell you what the re 
search work needs for carrying on an adequate job. 

All of the people in our group who have testified this morning have 
been working in their States and thronghout the agricultural areas 
urging that sufficient State funds for research be appropriated. 

Industry has also made generous allotments to agricultural re- 
search at the land-grant colleges. 

However, there are certain problems that are national and regional 
in scope. Coordination of research work, which covers several States 
must be done by the Federal Government to make it efficient and 
effective. A case in point is the smut problem of the Pacific North- 
west. Much of the results of the research done there can be applied 
in all the areas where smut is a problem. It is very essential that this 
work be done. It is an emergency problem out there, just as the work 
on stem rust is nationwide. In fact, rust control is not only nation- 
wide, it is international. 

I have just come back from Mexico. The rust that develops or 
overwinters there or in southern Texas is carried north by the wind 
into the winter-wheat region and on into the spring-wheat region 
of the United States and Canada. Rust that develops on barberry 
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ishes in the northern part of this country gets into this north and 

outh movement of spores and complicates the control problem by 
troducing new races of rust that may attack the new varieties of 
ins produced by the plant breeders. 

Che development of rust resistant varieties of grain, the eradication 

the rust-breeding barberry bush, and the proper use of fertilizers 

nd cultural practices must all be pushed if rust is to be controlled. 
It is a continuing job and only the efforts of all working together will 
olve this problem that every year takes millions of dollars and tons 
f food from the Nation. 

There are a number of urgently needed research projects which 

ive repeatedly been requested by the advisory committees but which 
never have reached your attention. Studies of corn hybrids having 
igh feeding value, adapted corn varieties for the southern States 
w _ have diseases and insect resistance, expanded studies of barley, 

, flax, soybean, and forage crop problems are crying for attention. 
i armers are helpless without new research facts in many fields. A 
eed storage plant which will protect and store small quantities of the 
seed of all kinds of seeds for breeding purposes is needed and has been 
recommended by many organizations. This would be a Fort Knox 
treasure house of plant germ plasm. We have lost a considerable 
number of different varieties in the past due to the lack of proper 
storage. 

I want to assure you that all of the men of our group who have 
testified this morning are working hard to acquaint the people in State 
governments and industry regarding the needs of research and their 
own responsibilities in providing funds. 

Again I a that same way will be worked out whereby you gentle- 
men on the Appropriations Committee, who have the best interests 
of agriculture at heart will not accept the budget-bureau figures as the 
true needs of research but can find out from the research people 
themselves what is necessary to do this job. 

I hope that you will evaluate the various appropriations for agri- 
culture with the thought that research is the fundamental spark that 
makes all of the rest of it function. 

Mr. Larrp. Thank you, Mr. Fletcher. 

Mr. Horan. One of the interesting things before this subcommittee 
is the fact that when we dealt with the rust problem, Kansas did not 
even participate in the Federal program, vet they have the best con 
trol of rust. 

Mr. Fiercuer. They have a law condemning the barberry bush and 
are carrying on a small voluntary program of eradication which covers 
6 or 8 tow nships per year, The plant breeding work in Kansas is out 
standing especially with whea 

Mr. Horan. I want to ie what the Rockefeller Foundation is 
doing. I understand that there is some new acreage coming in in 
Texas, some of which will be dedicated to wheat production. 

Mr. Fuiercner. Last week I returned from Mexico where I studied 
the stem rust situation as I have for the past 15 years. 

The Rockefeller Foundation, in cooperation with the Mexican De 
partment of Agriculture are breeding wheats and other food crops 
which are adapted to their local conditions. 
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The new wheats must be highly resistant to stem rust which is very 
severe under their conditions. In fact the growing of wheat had to 
be stopped years ago because of the damage rust c aused during their 
sulniner season. 

In the Lower Rio Grande Mexico is about to open a new irrigatio 
irea which will place about 400,000 acres under cultivation. Muc! 
of it will be planted to cotton, and vegetables, but at least 100,000 acres 
of that will be to wheat. 

Now, most of that will probably be in the semiresistant varietie 

‘ich have recently been developed by the cooperative work of thi 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Mexican Government but a larg 
amount of it will be the old Mexican wheats that are completely suscep 
tible to our rusts. That means the winter wheat or our South Centra! 
States will be subjected to tremendous rust spore showers early each 
spring season when the wind and weather are favorable. Our spring 
wheat territory has been subjected in the past to spores showers which 
developed in Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. Now with this added 
source of rust in Mexico the danger to the winter wheat, oats and barley 
crops will be increased many fold. 

When considering the very complex rust problem all phases of the 
work must be considered. Canada, Mexico, and the United States are 
working altogether on this problem and with your help real progress 
can be made. 

In your State of Washington, Mr. Horan, an excellent barberry 
eradication program is being carried on and rapid work has been done 
in ridding that State of the barberry bush. The rust losses that have 
occurred there in the past have now been reduced very materially. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lairp. We thank you very much for your contribution to the 
work of the committee, Mr. Fletcher. 

Mr. Donatp Fiercuer. We thank you. 

Mr. Roserr Fiercner. Gentlemen, we want to thank you for your 
attention. 
Mr. Horan. 





You are entirely welcome, and good luck to all of you. 


Tuurspay, Aprin 23, 1953. 


Forest SERVICE 





RANGE 





RESEEDING AND WATER DEVELOPMENT ON NATIONAL 





FOREST 





AREAS 









WITNESS 


HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY, REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 


Mr. Larrp. We have with us our colleague, Congressman Dempsey, 
of New Mexico. The committee will be very glad to hear you at this 
time, Congressman Dempsey. 

Mr. Dempsey. I am only going to take a minute or two of your 
time, as I know how busy you are. I appreciate your giving me any 
time at all. I have a very short statement, and if you do not mind I 
would like to submit it for the record. 
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Mr. Lairp. It will be included in the record at this point. 
(The statement submitted by Mr. Dempsey follows :) 


\TEMENT BY THE HONORABLE JOHN J. DEMPSEY, REPRESENTATIVE AT LARGE FROM 
NEw Mexico 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am deeply appreciative of the 

yportunity to offer before your committee this statement concerning the item 
n the agriculture appropriations bill which provides funds for range reseeding 
nd water development on the national forest areas. 

It is my understanding that the budget submitted your committee proposes 

appropriation of $615,000 for the 1954 fiscal year for this purpose, a reduction 

$155,000 from the appropriations of $750,000 for the 1953 fiscal year. 

In presenting this statement for your consideration I am fully mindful of the 
need for strict economy in the conduct of the Government. I know that this 
Congress is seeking to eliminate waste and unnecessary expenditures wherever 
possible and I am fully in accord with that procedure. However, I know that 
you realize, just as I do, that there are two kinds of economy, sound and un- 

und. The latter more often than not comes within the category of “pennywise 
nd pound foolish.” We must be zealous in our economy program but we 
cannot afford to deprive some agency of the Government of funds that are to 
© wisely expended, funds which become in actuality a good investment in our 
Nation’s future. To my mind the reduction of the amount of money to be 
ippropriated for range reseeding comes within the category of unsound econ- 
omy 

You undoubtedly recall that a 15-year program of range reseeding was set up 
y the Anderson-Mansfield Act in 1949. This law Was passed only after extensive 
hearings and a most careful consideration of the need for the program. It au- 
thorizes a range reseeding program in the national forest for a 15-year period 
with appropriations of $2% million annually up to and including fiscal year 
1954. After that time and until the termination of the program in 1964 it author- 
izes annual appropriations of $3 million. These authorizations were based upon 
the actual need to prevent the loss of valuable lands in our national forests. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the appropriation of $750,000 for the current 
fiscal year was less than one third of the amount that it was determined is neces- 
sary to restore these deteriorated and damaged rangelands to proper condition. 
To appropriate not more than $615,000 means that less than 25 percent of the 
minimum amount deemed to be necessary will be provided in 1954. 

I believe you will agree with me that there is room for serious doubt of the 
wisdom in reducing this appropriation. I might point out that it costs about $10 
an acre to reseed this forest rangeland. For that expenditure that land within 
a very short time is capable of carrying from 5 to 10 times the amount of live- 
stock that it can carry in its present deteriorated condition. At the same time 
until that land is reseeded it is a menace to the watershed in which it is situ- 
ated. Heavy precipitation not only will run off rapidly and create a possible 
flood danger but it carries away with it the valuable topsoil. Within a very 
short period of time this land can become absolutely worthless and virtually 
beyond reclamation. 

Most certainly the loss of many millions of dollars in land value and in re- 
stricted production does not justify the saving of a few thousands. To my 
mind that is not economy. It is an unsound business practice to be indulged in 
neither by Government or private industry. 

Today there are many thousands of acres of forest rangeland that are desper 
ately in need of reseeding. Each additional year they are neglected they become 
less valuable and much more difficult to restore to productivity. 

So it is that I, as an advocate of economy—of sound economy—appeal to you 
to restore to this item of the appropriations bill you are considering at least as 
much as was provided for the current year. Of course that will not be the full 
amount that could be judiciously utilized for this purpose but it will, in some 
measure, slow down the destructive forces that we in the Western States rec- 
ognize as imperiling an important segment of the basic economy of our Nation. 


Mr. Dempsey. The forest reseeding program costs us so much an 
acre. We are going to get as much done as you give us money to do, 
To cut that program is a serious situation. There is no economy at 
all in that. You will see me fighting for anything where there is 
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real economy. Some of the expenditures and waste that we find 

around here are appalling. That is not the case, however, in this 
forestr y program, especially where it affects the grazing of cattle and 
other livestock. When you reduce the amount of grassland, you in 
crease the amount that the cattle growers have to pay for feed. That 
has put the production price of beef up and today’s falling prices are 
what are breaking a great many of the cattle growers. 

The original range reseeding program provided for about $3 mil 
lion a year for a period of 10 or 15 years to get these forest lands back 
into grass production where they should be. 

I am not only interested in the grass for the cattle but I am equally, 
if not more, interested in the conservation of the soil. In the Western 
States we get rainfall rarely, but when we do get it we get a great deal 
of precipitation at one time and the amount of runoff is ‘terrific. Now, 
if you have grass on the land, you can retain the moisture and prevent 
that runoff. 

I was sponsor of the original Soil Conservation Act which you are 
operating under now. I understand that you are going to cut that. 

Mr. Horan. That is a big subject before this su ycommittee, Gov- 
erner. I am aware of your problem down there. In past years there 
is no question but what lots of overgazing occurred in the Southwest. 

Mr. Dempsey. I think that is right. 

Mr. Horan. I do not make that statement in a spirit of criticism, 
but it is a fact. 

Mr. Dempsey. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. We are anxious about the alpha grass and some of your 
native grasses. They have been almost eradicated. You do have a 
very definite problem down there and this subcommittee is aware of it. 
We feel that during the period of service of at least three of us on this 
subcommittee that we have greatly increased the range revegetation 
program. Ido not have the chart here now, but I did submit a chart 
for the record this morning showing what the Federal Government 
is doing in range reseeding and in range research and revegetation 
work. The total is almost $6 million in the various departments. 

Mr. Dempsey. I think the figure we have for the Forest Service is 
a cut from $750,000 to $615,000. 

Mr. Larrp. There is $750,000 for range reseeding in this budget for 
1953. 

Mr. Horan. Yes. but actually the Forest Service is spending a 
total of $956,000. Now, part of that comes from funds that we do not 
allocate; that is, from the Department of Agriculture itself. 

I am not saying that is adequate, Governor Dempsey 

Mr. Dempsey. Well, Albert Mitchel is one of the biggest cattle 
growers we have down there. He is now an assistant adviser to Secre- 
tary Benson. He is probably one of the best informed cattle growers 
and agricultural men in the world. He is a very fine man and I am 
sorry he is not a Democrat. He is a good friend of mine. He came 
to me and I introduced some legislation permitting cattle to remain 
in Mexico longer. They sent about 30,000 or 40,000 head of cattle 
down into Mexico. In order to bring them back into the United States 
it was necessary to do it in 9 months or pay duty on them as they 
were considered Mexican cattle. We got an extension of a year be- 
cause our range still would not take care of these cattle. 
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| have on my desk a bulletin indicating that the water in the Rio 
(jrande Reservoir will be about 10 percent of normal. 

Mr. Horan. About 10 percent of normal ? 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes, sir. We are going to be in a very bad way 
n all of Arizona, part of Texas and New Mexico. In this budget that 
you are considering I am sorry you cannot see fit to give us as much as 

: had last year, because it is not economy to give us less, 

Mr. Horan. If we do not cut their present revised budget the 
tual expenditures on range revegetation will be almost exac tly what 
ve spent last year. 

Mr. Demesey. I am glad to hear that. I have nothing more to add, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Latrp. Thank you, Mr. Dempsey, for your appearance before 
the committee. 


Ko 


Tuourspay, Aprin 23, 1953. 
Bureau or EnromMotocy AND PLANT QUARANTINE 


JAPANESE BEETLES QUARANTINE 
WITNESSES 


HON. T. MILLET HAND, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 

JAMES 8S. WELLS, EASTERN NURSERYMEN’S ASSOCIATION AND 
KOSTER NURSERY, BRIDGETON, N. J. 

FRANK A. SORACI, CHIEF, BUREAU OF ENTOMOLOGY, NEW JERSEY 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Anpersen. The committee will come to order. 

Gentlemen, we are pleased to have with us our colleague, Congress- 
man T. Millet Hand, of New Jersey. I understand Congressman 
Hand has two gentlemen here who would like to testify relative to the 
eradication of the Japanese beetle. 

I might state that Congressman Hand has always been very much 
interested in anything relative to agriculture, and we are, indeed, glad 
to have him here with us. 

Mr. Hanp. Lappreciate your kindness, Mr. Chairman. 

I do have Mr. Wells of the Koster Nursery in my area here, which 
is one of the more important nurseries in my congressional district. 
I think I can safely say that he speaks for a considerable number of 
nurserymen who have dealt with me on this subject. He and Mr. 
Soraci will go into the matter in considerable detail, although they, too, 
will be brief, and I shall, too. 

I am sure that the other witnesses will be more valuable and impor- 
tant to the committee than I will be and I do not intend to go into any 
great amount of detail. However, I would like to say this: When 
these complaints first came to my attention. it did appear to me that 
there was justification in the complaints, because, certainly, there 
must be some sort of a uniform regulation in connection with this 
quarantine. 

I then talked to Mr. Avery S. Hoyt, Chief of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine in the Department of Agriculture, and 
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I got the clear impression from him—and it might have been through 
iny misinterpretation of the information—that this matter had bee: 
discussed for a couple of years and he seemed to feel that the questio1 
of the uniformity of State regulations had been, or was, well on its 
way to accomplishment. I assumed what he said was correct in that 
instance. I do not think he did make any complete misstatement of 
fact at all and certainly did not intend to throw me off the track, 
but when I got in touch with my people in New Jersey, including the 
secretary of agriculture of the State of New Jersey, I found that was 
not the situation; that it was proceeding as it had been, although there 
had been discussion of this problem, but so far as New Jersey was con 
cerned, there had been no arrangement made for them to partic ipate 
in any regional plan and no uniform plan of quarantine. The secre 
tary of agriculture was very much concerned about the situation and 
spoke in a way which quite definitely backed up the complaints that 
I had from my nursery people. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I should like to put into the 
record a letter to me from Mr. W. H. Allen, the secretary of agricul 
ture of New Jersey, dated April 6, 1953, in which he speaks of the 
seriousness to the people in New Jersey of the quarantine, or of the 
cessation of the Federal quarantine. 

Mr. Anpersen. Without objection, it will be inserted at this point 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


State or New JERSEY, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Trenton 8, April 6, 1953 
Hon. T. MILLeT HAND, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN HAND: It has come to my attention that Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson has recommended, to the Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Appropriations, the dropping of the Federal Japanese beetle quarantine, and re 
lated research. It is my belief that this quarantine should not be revoked 
Over the years it has been effective in retarding the artificial spread of the 
beetle as the regulated area now comprises only 5 percent of the entire area of the 
United States. If it is rescinded, shippers of soil, nursery products, farm prod 
ucts, greenhouse plants, ete., in the regulated area will be faced by embargoes, 
quarantines, and a multiplicity of regulations by the States outside the regulated 
area, resulting in confusion and loss of business by the States in the regulated 
area, of which New Jersey is one. 

As the Japanese beetle is a national menace, regulations to prevent spread 
should be uniform and should be administered by a single agency, the National 
Government, rather than by numerous State governments, and the entire cost 
should not be borne by the infested States. At a hearing before the Secretary 
of Agriculture in Washington, D. C., on March 30, 1951, to determine whether 
the Federal Government should relinquish the quarantine, the sentiment by rep 
resentatives of business interests and State governments was unanimous in favor 
of a continuance of the quarantine. The National Grange at its 85th annual 
session, held in Atlantie City, N. J., November 23, 1951, expressed its opposition 
to policy changes in the United States Department of Agriculture that would 
lessen the protection given to various States by control and quarantine programs 
A group of consultants appointed by Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. Brannan 
to study the Department's insect- and plant-disease programs made a report on 
February 1, 1952, in which the continuance of the Japanese beé¢tle quarantine was 
recommended. 

During 1952, 176 commercial! firms and 129 private individuals in New Jersey 
shipped nursery products valued at $1,667,715 to points outside the regulated 
area. More than half the cost of this certification work is being borne by the 
State of New Jersey. 
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In view of this threat to New Jersey’s horticultural and agricultural business 
terests, I hope that it will be possible for you to oppose the proposed change, 

which is also meeting with disfavor by our neighbor States. 

Sincerely yours, 






W. H. ALLEN. 











STATE OF NEW JERSEY, 
l)EPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Trenton 8, April 6, 1953. 






lon. T. MILLET HANp, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN HAND: I am in receipt of carbon copies of your letters to 
Mr. James 8S. Wells of Bridgeton and Mr, K. deWilde of Shiloh. We have been 
quite disturbed because of the threat of the lifting of the Federal Japanese beetle 
quarantine. This has come as a surprise because there has been every assurance 
that it would be continued. None of the States have adequate funds to take 

ver the inspections that are now being made by the Federal Government to per- 

iit shipment of nursery stock outside the quarantined area. Only 5 percent of 
the area of the United States is under quarantine and there would be a great deal 
of confusion if all of the noninfested States established their separate 
quarantines. 

Before receiving the copies of letters from you, I had written to all the con- 
gressional representatives from New Jersey stating the situation, and you will 
probably receive your copy in the same mail with this letter. 

In order to clarify the situation to Mr. Wells and Mr. deWilde, I have written 
to them direct and am enclosing a copy of my letters to them. 

I trust that the threat of the revocation of this quarantine will not materialize 
ince it would cause great loss and confusion to the nursery industry of our State, 
ind also since we do not have the necessary funds to take over the part of the 
inspection service that has been carried through the years by the Federal 
Government. 

Very truly yours, 





















W.H. Aten. 


Mr. Hanp. I would like also to insert, if I may, a letter which I 
myself wrote to Mr. Hoyt, Chief of the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, on April 16, 1953, referring to the letter from Mr. 
\llen. 

[f 1 may insert those letters, I think it is not necessary for me to 
further take the time of the committee, because my people are here and 
can speak in more detail and, I think, with more intelligence on the 













subject. 
Mr. Anprersen. We will be glad to insert that letter from you to Mr. 
Hoyt. 






(The matter referred to is as follows:) 






APRIL 16, 1953. 







(VERY 8S. Hoyt, 
Chicf, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Hoyr: I have been quite confused over the information you gave 
me concerning the Japanese beetle quarantine situation, indicating that the 
States were aking plans to take this over from the Federal Government, and 
were in agreement that the problem in the future should be handled by the 
States. This does not seem to be the situation 

1 am quoting from a letter which I received from the secretary of agriculture 
of New Jersey: 

“We have been quite disturbed because of the threat of the lifting of the Federal 
Japanese beetle quarantine. This has come as a surprise because there has 
been every assurance that it would be continued. None of the States have ade 
quate funds to take over the inspections that are now being made by the Federal 
Government to permit shipment of nursery stock outside the quarantined area. 
Only 5 percent of the area of the United States is under quarantine, and there 
would be a great deal of confusion if all of the noninfested States established 
their separate quarantines. 
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‘I trust that the threat of the revocation of this quarantine will not materialize 
since it would cause great loss and confusion to the nursery industry of our State, 
and also since we do not have the necessary funds to take over the part of the 
inspection service that has been carried through the years by the Federal Govern- 


ment 
Will you please let me have your comments on this situation? 


Sincerely, 

Mr. Anpersen. I might say, gentlemen, that we have had consider- 
able discussion as to the advisability of doing away with this quaran- 
tine, without any notice whatsoever to the various States concerned 
so they could get ready for it. My present attitude is that it is a little 
bit unfair, to say the least, to drop the work without affording the 
various States interested an opportunity to do something about it. 

Mr. Hanp. Iam very happy to hear your comments, Mr. Chairman, 
because I believe that precisely expresses the views of my people. 

I think I can safely say, in behalf of these gentlemen, if there were 
opportunity to get the States ready, and if the States did have some 
uniform method of enforcing this quarantine, probably they would not 
have the slightest objection to dropping the Federal quarantine, if 
that were the case. However, it turns out that is not the case. There- 
fore, they are threatened with very serious losses if the Federal quar- 
antine is lifted at this time. 

Thank you very much for your courtesy, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Wells, we will be glad to hear from you now, if 
you will identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. Wetts. My name is James S. Wells, and I represent the Eastern 
Nurserymen’s Association and the Koster Nursery. 

I would like to express my appreciation for this opportunity to 
appear here. It is most welcome and I know will be much appreciated 
by all growers in our area. 

Mr. Anpersen. We are glad to have you gentlemen. 

Mr. Wetts. We believe that we should approach this problem on 
the basis of known facts and in an attempt to do this present the 
following: 

We contend that without any argument whatsoever, the Japanese 
beetle quarantine is a Federal project. It was made a Federal pro- 
Ject to protect the national interests in 1919. At that time there was 
strong opposition to the proposal that control should be vested in the 
Federal Government, but the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, through Doctor Marlatt, would not consent to delegating. This 
contention has remained valid and has been accepted during the inter- 
vening period of 34 years and although the nursery industry opposed 
the proposal in the beginning, it has come to see the wisdom of the 
original decisions. There seems no possible grounds to assume that 
the reasons for taking that decision at that time have in anv way 
changed. : ; 

Through the course of the 34 years, some alleviation from hardship 
has been possible due to the cooperation of industry, State and Federal 
Governments in the development of more efficient certification meth- 
ods, but we contend that no argument can be produced to suggest that 
the Japanese beetle quarantine is anything other than a Federal mat- 
ter. By the very nature of the problem it has to be a national one. 
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In the normal course of events, the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine has had occasion to review their original decision 
o place the control of Japanese beetle in its interstate aspect under 
Federal jurisdiction, I would like to record the actual dates and 
ontents of the most recent reviews made thereon. 

A public hearing was held on March 30, 1951, in Washington to 
letermine whether the Japanese beetle quarantine should be modified 
x abandoned. Following this a report of a study group appointed 
by the Secretary of Agric ulture, was presented on February 1, 1952, 
on all the insect and plant disease control programs of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. These reviews are recent and 
both come up with the same answer that the Japanese beetle guaran- 
tine should be continued in its present form. At the public hearing 
all interests represented were unanimous that if chaotic and impossible 
trading conditions were to be avoided, the Federal program must con- 
tinue. This meeting was quite unique because although many widely 
diverse interests were represented, there was complete unanimity. 

I would like now to quote verbatim from the report presented to the 
Secretary of Agriculture by the study group. They say: 

The Federal Japanese beetle quarantine has been effective in retarding spread. 
Continuation of the present program is to the public interest, as revocation of 
the Federal quarantine would undoubtedly result in numerous State quarantines. 
rhis would make more difficult interstate movement of agricultural products. 
Chis conclusion was also reached at a public hearing held in March 1951 to 
consider revocation or extension of the Federal Japanese beetle quarantine. 
The major share of the costs of certification of nursery stock and other agri- 
cultural products under quarantine should be financed by State appropriations, 
by fees on products inspected, or by both. 

That, gentlemen, is a direct quotation from this report which was 
made as late as February 1, 1952. 

Now, suddenly the Bureau of E ntomology and Plant Quarantine 
makes recommendations for the abandonment of the Japanese beetle 
quarantine which are diametrically opposed to all the evidence pre- 
sented by the industry, and which I suggest are also contrary to all 
reason and common sense. As nurserymen, we have been trying to de- 

cide why the Bureau has made these recommendations. We believe, 
that they have done so on the basis that half a job is worse than no 
job at all. This could be the only possible basis for making the sug- 
gestions that they have. 

This brings us to the consideration of finance which is the prime 
reason for these he: arings. 

Over the past thirty-od¢ 1 years, we have had perforce to live with 
the Japanese beetle. 

The Federal controls applied on us have cost a lot of money. How- 
ever, this does not by any means represent the total costs in which we 
as individuals have been involved. May I now give you a few figures. 
In 1952 the quarantine cost the Federal Government $482,000 and the 
States involved in the same year spent $450,000, almost exactly dollar 
for dollar of the Federal expenditure; but in addition the individual 
nurserymen producing plants within the regulated areas spent $500,000 
in complying with the Federal regulations, 

What have we as an industry, and what has the national economy 
received for this expenditure? The value of affected business trans- 
acted in 1952 between the bectle and nonbectle areas was $1314 million, 
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The cost therefore of this quarantine to the Federal Government has 
been 314 percent on the value of busines transacted. In addition, this 
expenditure has protected crops immediately outside of the beetle 
area valued, wholesale, as $37 million. All in all this does not seem a 
bad return for money spent. 

The individual nurseyman has laid out sums amounting to 4 per 
cent on the wholesale value of the stock involved to enable him to 
trade outside of the beetle area. Surely it is some indication of the 
importance of this business that the individuals concerned have seen 
fit to spend out of their own pockets half a million dollars in order to 
comply with Federal control requirements. The nursery industry is 
not complaining that it has been called upon to find this money, in fact, 
it is more than willing to continue. We are fully aware of the vital 
need for economy. We are finding the necessity for practicing strict 
economy more apparent every day in the running of our business, but 
no business either private or Federal can succeed unless money is spent 
where it is really needed. 

Apart from the question of economy, a second reason given for this 
proposed change has been stated by Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
thus: 

It is believed the time has come when the State governments involved can 


assume the responsibility for the maintenance of quarantine and control measures 
on these pests and diseases within their respective States. 


This is most certainly incorrect, at least as far as our State of New 
Jersey is concerned, and I understand it is equally incorrect for the 
other States within the regulated area. 

We have been considering the wider aspects of this matter, but I 


would now briefly say what we expect to happen as individual nursery- 
men, if the Federal quarantine program is abandoned. 

It is estimated that we can expect at least 30 different State quaran- 
tines. By the very nature of the State laws governing such matters, 
it is impossible to write a single quarantine which would fit all States 
unless it is federally controlled. Some State legislatures have already 
met and adjourned, so that no funds could be appropriated to meet 
a State program. We can expect a total embargo of our products from 
such States, because this is the only way that they can protect them- 
selves until time can sort the chaos out. 

We at the Koster Nursery grow large quantities of specialized types 
of nursery stock—and by large quantities 1 mean 350,000 plants per 
annum—a large proportion of which is shipped outiids of the Japa- 
nese beetle area. We have attempted to especially cater for these 
unregulated areas. We ship rhododendrons and azaleas to every State 
in the Union, but with emphasis on the west-coast State of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and California. In cooperation with the Federal 
agents. we have gone to a great deal of trouble to especially grow this 
material so that it is eligible for movement to such uninfested States. 
We have pursued a calculated program of expansion because we are a 
producing nursery, propagating annually, far beyond the capacity of 
te eastern markets in order to supply the demand ‘farther west. 

The production of nursery stock cannot be organized as you would 
the production of nuts and bolts. You cannot press a button and start 
a machine running. It takes a great deal of long-range planning in 
order to produce a salable nursery plant. This program of ours was 
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ommenced early in 1947, and has been continued with annual im- 
reases in volume to date. It was advertised in the trade press in 1948, 
und a copy of our advertisement is furnished the committee. 

We have an estimated investment of $300,000 in this plan, and if we 
ire not able to continue shipping in an orde rly and reasonable manner, 
the loss to us in business will be extremely serious. You can appreciate 
how thoroughly disorganized our business plan must become if we have 
to try to sell material especially raised for these uninfested areas in the 
already overloaded eastern market. I have stressed this condition as 
far as we are concerned, because I believe it to be a fair sample of the 
chaotic conditions which will fall on the industry as a whole and which 
would make normal trade across the Lron Curtain impossible. 

This comparison was carefully and deliberately chosen because, 
ventlemen, we are convinced that the abandonment of the Federal Jap 
anese quarantine will produce an impossible Iron Curtain barrier 
of confused and conflicting regulations through which we cannot 
penetrate. We earnestly request therefore, that you consider these 
facts. We feel confident that they will justify your allocating suffi- 
cient funds to allow the Federal Japanese Bureau of Quarantine to 
continue uninterrupted. 

Mr. Weis. I would like to insert something here, if I may, and you 
may have seen the press release in the last few days, coming from the 
Bureau, in which they say, and I quote: “We believe the beetle is going 
where it wants to, regardless of any precautions we take.” 

Mr. ANperseN. We will be glad to receive that release for the 
record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


JAPANESE BEETLE BEATS UNITED STATES BUREAI 


WASHINGTON, April 21.—The Agriculture Department plans to discontinue 
its Japanese beetle quarantine program because it isn’t doing much good, an 
official said today. 

“We believe the beetle is going where it wants to go regardless of any pre- 
cautions we take,” said A. 8. Hoyt, Chief of the Department’s Bureau of Ento- 
ology and Plant Quarantine. 

He told a Senate Agriculture Appropriations Subcommittee his Bureau was 
ecommending a cut of $332,000 in its present appropriation for this work. 

Mr. Wetts. We also have here the old report for the year 1952 in 
which they say something quite different, and I quote: 

During 1952 there was no information developed to show that the beetle ex- 
sted in any State where it was not known to occur previously. There were, 
however, collections of one or two beetles at one airport in Texas and another 
in Alabama. These were probably hitch hikers. 

They then go on to make specific recommendation for the continuance 
of our quarantine program. 

You will have later testimony from Secretary Dick White of the 
American Association of Nurserymen to support our contention in 
regard to this matter. 

Mr. Anversen. Thank you, Mr. Wells. 

Congressman Hand, I suppose you would next like us to hear from 
Mr. Frank A. Soraci with the bureau of entomology, New Jersey 
Department of Agriculture ? 

Mr. Hann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnpersEN. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Soraci. 
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Mr. Soract. My name is Frank A. Soraci, and I am from the New 
Jersey Department of Agriculture. I also am most appreciative for 
this opportunity to be heard before this committee. 

This statement is made as an official representation of the New 
Jersey Department of Agriculture. 

The entire State of New Jersey has been within the area infested by 
the Japanese beetle for many years. During this time we have learned 
to live with the beetle, and at present control methods are greatly su- 
perior to what they were a few years back. Naturally we are sympa- 
thetic to the efforts of uninfested States to remain free of the Japa- 
nese beetle for as long as possible. We are fully aware of the serious 
damage and economic losses to crops which have occurred as this 
beetle invades new territory. 

For many years we have cooperated wholeheartedly and with ade- 
quate funds in the joint Federal-State control program, an important 
part of which is the quarantine project. We feel that our money has 
gone in large part in this program for the protection of uninfested 
States. We would not like to see any changes that would result in a 
flock of State quarantines against New Jersey on account of this 
insect, nor any changes that would place a greater financial burden 
on New Jersey than we are carrying at present. It is our belief that 
the cost of protecting distant States is a Federal as well as a State 
responsibility. 

The Japanese beetle quarantine and other Federal quarantines have 
been effective in delaying the spread of injurious insect pests and 
plant diseases, and we believe that such measures should proceed hand 
in hand with research and survey in the operation of a sound overall 
program. If quarantines are left to the States there would result a 
multiplicity of varied and nonuniform regulations and confusion 
and monetary loss to industry. A regulation which is designed to 
benefit the country at large should be in the hands of one agency and 
not numerous independent agencies. Otherwise, enforcement will be 
defeated. In the past, where national or regional programs have been 
contingent upon State laws and their enforcement by State agencies, 
failure has been common. Asa matter of fact, it can be stated that the 
present system of Federal quarantines was formulated in order to cor- 
rect the confusion and inadequate results that existed formerly. 

It is our opinion that past policies have been sound and that the 
quarantine has been highly useful in preventing and delaying the 
spread of the Japanese beetle. This work has been done at reason- 
able cost, and we must come to the conclusion that it is needed in its 
present form and it should be continued. 

We desire also to point out that this same conclusion has been 
reached as follows: (1) By all of the States and by industry as dem- 
onstrated at their most recent hearing on this subject, the one held 
in Washington March 30, 1951; (2) by the study group appointed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, Brannan, in September 1951—the 
opinion is contained in their report, The Insect and Plant Disease 
Control Programs of the USDA, February 1, 1952; (3) by the Na- 
tional Grange, which passed a resolution on this subject at their 85th 
annual session at Atlantic City, N. J., on November 23, 1951; (4) by 
the quarantine committee of the National Plant Board appointed at 
the request of the Chief of the Bureau of Entomology and fant Quar- 
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intine to study this subject. The recommendations of the committee 
were adopted by the National Plant Board and concurred in by the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine of the USDA at the 
meeting of that Board in Chicago, December 1952. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Soraci. 

Mr. Marshall, do you have any questions / 

Mr. Marswauu. I believe not. I think these gentlemen have cov- 
ered the subject very well. There have been a number of witnesses, 
of course, who have been before this subcommittee presenting the 
same subject matter. 

Mr. We ts. I would like to say that this matter is of some serious 
mport to us. We have not come down here to take your time with 
just coming, because we think it is of real importance to us 
economically. 

[ entirely associate myself with what our Congressman said, and 
that is that we would gladly cooperate with any scheme in an effort 
to handle the quarantine problem but to abandon the quarantine pro- 
gram, which was a properly planned one, designed to cover our eco- 
nomic requirements in an orderly and reasonable fashion over a period 
of time; but this sudden and complete reversal of policy on the part 
of the Bureau, we think, is quite unwarranted and unfair. 

Mr. Anpersen. Congressman Hand, do you have anything further? 

By Hanp. Only this, Mr. Chairman: I have, I suppose, at least 10 

- 12 letters from the principal nurserymen in my area, all precisely 
to + effect that these witnesses have testified to. I am convinced 
myself that the rather sudden and unwarranted change would be 
extremely detrimental to them all. Like most people in that busi- 
ness, I think it is pertinent to say that they are all private enterprisers 
and they stand on their own feet. Koster Nurseries is affiliated with 
one of the most important agricultural enterprises in my area, which 
has always stood on its own feet. I do think they have a right to com- 
plain about this rather unexpected situation which confronts them. 

I can only add that I appreciate very much your courtesy in arrang- 
ing for this hearing so these men could be heard. 

Mr. Anpersen. After all, C ongressman Hand, it should be the privi- 
lege of any good American citizen to come before us and give us his 
viewpoint. 

We appreciate your bringing these gentlemen before us, and I assure 
you we will give this entire matter very careful study. 


Mr. Hanp. Thank you. 


Tuurspay, Aprin 23, 1953. 
BureEAv or PLANT INpustry, Sorts, AND AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 
BARLEY RESEARCH 
WITNESS 


A. B. HESSBURG, BOARD MEMBER, MIDWEST BARLEY IMPROVE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Mr. Anpersen. Gentlemen, we have before us a group interested in 
barley research. 
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Mr. A. B. Hessburg of the Midwest Barley Improvement Associa- 
tion, Mii aukee, Wis., will present a statement on the subject. You 
may proceed in whatever way you care to, Mr. Hessburg. 

Mr. Hesssurc. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is A. B 
Hessburg. I am a member of the board of directors of the Midwest 
Barley Improvement Association, Milwaukee, Wis., and vice presi- 
dent of the Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., also of Milwaukee. This 
nonprofit association operates in seven Midwest States: North Da- 
kota, Minnesota, South Dakota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, and 
lowa. The purpose of the association, as the name implies, is the 
improvement of existing barley strains, the de ‘velopment of new 
strains, and the encouragement of increased barle +y production, espe- 

cially types suitable for malting, in order to meet the demands of all 
biel y-consuming industries. 

The malting industry requires about 100 million bushels of barley 
-nnually. In years of short crops it is difficult to secure that quantity 
of high-quality malting barley. Barley production in the United 
States is declining. The average barley production for the 10 years 
1941-1950 was 306 million bushels. The 1952 crop was only 227 mil- 
lion bushels. Based on prospective plantings of barley in 1953 and 
with average yields, indicated production this year may be only 224 
million bushels, At least half of this production will be used for 
feed and seed. 

Because of deficient subsoil moisture in the Red River Valley of 
North Dakota and Minnesota, more than average rainfall will be 
essential during the growing season to attain the 1 equired production. 

Except for North Dakota, farmers in the seven Midwest States 
plan to plant much smaller acreages of barley in 1953 than in 1952. 
These expected decreases from 1952 are 15 percent in South Dakota, 
11 percent in Minnesota, 23 percent in Michigan, 9 percent in IIli- 
nois, 44 percent in Iowa, and 10 percent in Wisconsin. The indicated 
1953 barley acreage in Wisconsin is the smallest since 1870. 

There is real need for more intensive research on cereals. In malt- 
ing barley, more plant-breeding work is needed to produce improved 
varieties with high yielding ability, stiff straw and resistance to plant 
diseases. The false stripe disease of barley, caused by a virus, is an 
example of a recently identified disease that is now known to be 
present in several States. In Montana, for example, during the 5 
years 1947-51, this disease reduced the average yield of Glacier barley 
erown unde ‘r irrigation from 81.6 bushels per acre for clean seed to 
55.9 bushels per acre for virus infected seed, a decrease of 25.7 bushels 
per acre or 31 percent, 

In some of the important barley-growing areas of North Dakota, 
Minnesota, and South Dakota, Kindred (L) barley is now grown on 
80 to 90 percent of the barley acreage. Should a new plant disease, to 
which Kindred barley might be susceptible, become established in 
these areas, this one-variety situation is potentially dangerous. 

Kindred barley is highly susceptible to a Septorialéaf disease. This 
disease has reduced the yield of b: irley in the Crookston, Minn., area. 
Montcalm barley is next in importance in some of these areas. This 
variety is known to be susceptible to stem rust, smut, and to other de- 
structive barley diseases. Another virus disease of barley, known as 
yellow dwarf, has caused serious losses in California. 
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Because of the critical need for more barley research, we respect- 
fully request that part of the increase in the appropriations budgeted 
for the Agricultural Research Administration and for the Bureau of 
Plant Industry , Soils and Agricultural Engineering, be allotted to the 
Division of Cereal Crops and Diseases in that Bureau. Specifically, 
we request that the sum of $40,000 be added to the present allotment 
of $159,000 for barley research. 

Here, I would like to add for the record, that it is not our intention 
to ask for the diversion of funds from any of the divisions within the 
sureau. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee for your 
time and indulgence. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Hessburg, we are glad to have you before 
us on what I consider to be a very important subject. I know from 
my farming operations in Minnesota how difficult it has been in recent 
years to secure a good crop of barley. I do feel that conducting inves- 
tigations of this nature to develop better crops which are resistant to 
the various diseases that seem always to spring up is a very satisfac- 
tory field for the Federal Government to be in. I might say that this 
particular part of the operations of the Department of Agriculture 
comes very close to home, does it not, Mr. Marshall ? 

Mr. Marsnatt. It certainly does, Mr. Chairman. Barley, for years, 
in Minnesota has been one of our major income producing crops, and 
I believe I am correct in stating that one county in your district, Mr. 
Chairman, produced some of the highest quality malting barley of 
any place in the State of Minnesota. 

Mr. Hesssure. There used to be more of it then than there is now, 
and we would like more of it again. 

Mr. Anpersen. I believe it is gradually fading out of the picture 
for some reason in southwestern Minnesota. Whether that is due to 
decreased yields, I do not know. 

Mr. Hesspure. It is disappearing. We need a stiff straw variety. 
If you had a Kindred with stiff straw, I believe you would grow more 
of it. You might go to an old variety like “Wisconsin 32.” However, 
we need some more variety testing such as has gone on at Brookings. 
That is what this $40,000 would be used for. It would not be used 
here at Beltsville; it would be used out in the States. 

Mr. Anpersen. Yes. That should be the place where it should be 
used in my opinion. 

Mr. Hesssurc. I think both you gentlemen remember what hap- 
pened here some years back when “Wisconsin 38” in 1 years alone, 

faded out of the picture, and that could well happen to us with 
“Kindred” under similar conditions if the diseases attack that par- 
ticular variety. If that were the case, the entire industry would be 
jeopardized to the point that it would be almost impossible to take 
care of our requirements, 

We do not want to take any more time and you gentlemen have been 
most considerate in hearing us. 

Mr. AnperseNn. It has been fine having you before us and I reiterate 
that the subject which you have come here today to discuss is very 
important. I look forward to the time when the Congress will be more 
liberal with all breeding experiments concerning all major crops of 
grain, because we spend very little on wheat, for instance, in relation 
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to the size of the crop. When we speak about these breeding experi 
ments which include corn, flax, oats, rye, wheat, and barley, we are 
dealing with the sum total of $7 billion or $8 billion of gross income, 
and the $1,028,000 asked for in connection with breeding experiments 
on those particular crops is really a drop in the bucket compared to 
the economic value of that entire series of crops. 

Mr. Hesssurc. I might add to what you have just said, I would 
like to emphasize the need, eventually and gradually, of supporting 
all agricultural research and all plant sciences and all the cereals. | 
have spent 28 years on wheat work in Kansas and I cannot help having 
a strong hangover of that career. We would not want it to appear that 
we are interested only in barley, and I would like to follow through 
by saying that the whole picture is important. We happen to be in 
the malting business and our association is organized to help that 
particular crop, but I would like to emphasize the whole program. 

If I may, I would like to add just one personal reference about 
research, since you gentlemen have expressed an interest in it. There 
are three wheats on which I did the plant breeding, with the help of my 
students, in Kansas and they are the Pawnee, Comanche, and the 
Wichita varieties. Those varieties added $42 million to the income of 
Kansas wheat growers in 1 year. So, if anyone wants a scrap of 
evidence as to plant breeding, there is one. 

Mr. Anprersen. We might also consider the development of hybrid 
corn, which in itself means a half billion dollars annually added to the 
value of that one crop. 

Mr. Hesssure. Yes, sir. It is along those lines that we would like 
to have your help. 

Mr. Anversen. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Hesssure. Thank you very much. 


Wepnespay, AprIL 23, 1953. 
Forrest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. ANprERsSEN. The committee will come to order. 

We are pleased to have with us Congressman Wesley A. D’Ewart of 
Montana. 

Congressman D’Ewart, the subcommittee will be happy to hear 
whatever you might wish to discuss. 

Mr. Marsnauu. Mr. Chairman, I had the privilege of serving on the 
Committee on Public Lands with Congressman D’Ewart, of Montana, 
who I consider to be one of the most conscientious, hard working, sin- 
cere Members of the Congress. Even though I differed with him on 
many occasions, I learned to have an appreciation for his service and 
it was a real privilege to serve on the committee with him. 

Mr. Anpersen. I want to join with you, Mr. Marshall, in your high 
opinion of Congressman D” ae, art. 
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Mr. D’Ewarr. I want to say that I very deeply appreciate those 
statements. I served with you, Mr. Marshall, on the same committee 
and I know how conscientious and hard-working you are and I know 
you would not make a statement like that if you did not feel it. I 
certainly appreciate it very, very much. 

Gentlemen, the activities of the Department of Agriculture are of 
creat importance in the State of Montana, and I w ish to discuss some 
of them very briefly. 

I am particularly interested in the activities of the Forest Service. 
You know of the vast acreages of national forest lands in Montana, 
and of their importance to the State as grazing and recreation areas 
and as the leutslatied of our timber industry. 

The Forest Service is almost unique among Government agencies in 
that it produces income for the Treasury above and beyond the cost 
of administration and, further, because money appropriated by Con- 
cress for the development of the forests can be expected to be returned 
in larger income in future years. 

In my opinion the basic research conducted by the Forest Service 
looking toward better use and management of this natural resource 
isextremely important. I had the opportunity last fall to spend a day 
on the Miles City Range Experiment Station, which is an activity 
under the direction of the Northern Moutana Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station at Missoula, Mont. Excellent work is being done to 
discover better methods of using the range, and the small amounts 
spent on this work will be repaid many times over in conservation of 
the range and greater livestock production. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, I think it is important that the experimental 


work carried on in fire —— should have your support. They 


are doing some real fundamental experiment: il work in the use * 
planes in fire suppression. These experiments are all of grea 
importance to the country as a whole. 

Mr. Anpersen. I might say, Mr. D’Ewart, that our colleague, Mr. 
Horan, has been a leader in this subcommittee on that type of research. 
Iam glad you brought it up at this time. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. I am aware of that and I think it is one of the things 
that really can pay great dividends for the country. 

Mr. Horan. I was rather impressed to learn that Mr. Laird, of 
Wisconsin, is close to the forest industry, too. 

Mr. D’Ewart. I trust that the committee will recommend appro- 
priation of the full amount authorized for cooperative-range improve- 
ments. This is the money that accrues from the special fee charged 
livestock permittees on the forest. It is an important and worthwhile 
program, and one in which the Forest Service and the stockmen co- 
operate to improve the range. The range reseeding program is also 
of importance in many areas of the Nation. 

The use of the national forests for recreational purposes is on the 
increase every year. There is a great need for additional facilities to 
accommodate the recreational users. 

I wish to mention also the dangerous infestations of spruce-bark 
beetle and spruce budworm in Montana and other areas of the West. 
I was very much pleased to learn that $5 million was recommended 
in the supplemental bill for access roads to help in the control of 
this infestation and in the salvage of damaged timber. I am told 
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that the spruce budworm threatens 230,000 acres in Montana and 
Idaho and that this area must be sprayed this year in order to prevent 
serious loss of timber and consequent damage to the watershed. The 
Forest Service will need $300,000 for this spraying program. The 
State of Montana and private owners have agreed to pay 25 percent 
of the cost on State and private lands. 

State and private cooperation, also, is promised in the fight to 
control the spruce-bark beetle. I am told that $1,400,000 is needed 
in fiseal year 1954 for this campaign, and I trust that it will be 
granted. The return to the United States from timber salvaged 
will repay the cost many times. The long-range benefit from pro- 
tection of other forests and the watersheds will be incalculable. 

In support of that I have this petition, signed by people of western 
Montana. This first page is the carpenters’ local union, and there 
is page after page of people who are concerned over the damage that 
is being done by this infestation. They hope we can harvest this 
timber before it becomes worthless. 

Mr. Horan. The reason we passed that money in the supplemental 
was in order to allow the Forest Service people to start as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. I think it was a splendid thing, because the summer 
season is short, and by making that appropriation available at this 
time, they can go ahead with their road construction this summer, 
when if it were not available until July 1, then the roadbuilding 
period would have been very short. I think it was very thoughtful 
of you. 

Mr. Anpersen. That was the viewpoint of this subcommittee, even 
though we met with a little opposition in so doing. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I think it was the right thing to do. I congratulate 
the committee on taking care of that situation. 

As a member of the National Forests Reservation Commission, I 
wish to ask that you allow the $75,000 requested for the purchase of 
additions to the national forests under the Weeks law. This is a very 
important work that has proven its value. A large number of small 
areas remain to be purchased in order to block out the present forest 
areas, particularly in Eastern and Southern States. 

Mr. Anpersen. Will you, for the record, give us a description of 
that particular Commission ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I met this morning with the Commission down in 
the Department of Agriculture. It is composed of two Members of 
the House, two Members of the Senate, and representatives of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and of the Secretary of Interior and the 
Chief of Army Engineers. 

These funds under the Weeks law are provided for the acquisition 
of tracts inside the forest boundary, which are necessary to better 
management of these timber areas east of the Mississippi River. 

Mr. Anprersen. Does this Commission agree with the proposal of 
the Department that the funds for that further acquisition be stricken 
out / 

Mr. D’Ewarr. The matter of appropriations did not come before 
the Commission this morning. We were passing there on the pur- 
chase of a large number of small tracts that were ready for us to ap- 
prove or disapprove. 
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Mr. AnpersEN. I see. It is within the province of the Commission 
to give such approval or disapproval ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That is the province of the Commission, that is to 
pass on the purchase program. We speak for the Congress. It is 
our duty sialon the Weeks law to pass on each individual purchase. 
\Ve went into some in your area, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Anpersen. In northern Minnesota 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Yes, sir; we did that this morning. We have along 
the Canadian line a wonderful wilderness area where there are small 
solated tracts needed for better management and better control of 
these areas. However, the program does reach from Louisiana to the 
Canadian line and from the Mississippi River to the Atlantic seaboard. 
The Commission goes further than that unde r 1 or 2 other laws. We 
have the Lake Superior Act and you have appropriated $500,000 for 
acquisition of land in that area. There is one for the Redwood area. 
Under that act we are acquiring two small tracts at the present time, 
but the principal job of the Commission is in connection with the 
Weeks law. I cannot speak for the Commission, but I am sure that 
we are all in agreement that the need for obtaining the small tracts 
that are left inside the national forests boundaries, in an orderly way 
and as they become available, is important. It has been going on for 
several years now and it will take several years more. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. D’Ewart, I have studied a map in one of the 
courthouses in northern Minnesota of a particular county. And it is 
surprising to see the checkerboard ownership in that county. You 
will have a little 40-acre tract here, completely surrounded by na- 
tional-forest land, and, it is very essential to get these little isolated 
tracts under the Federal or the State forestry program, so as to give 
the proper fire protection and such. 

We have had complaints from time to time relative to the Forest 
Service taking over too many lands. Have you any comment on 
that ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I am glad to comment on that. I think that is true 
west of the Mississippi, but I do not believe it is true in connection 
with the Weeks law. The Weeks law is for the purpose of only ac- 
quiring land inside of the national-forest areas and areas on which 
we have agreed to make purchase. I believe some 40 States by action 
of their State legislatures have asked us to come in and acquire these 
tracts within the national forests. I might say we acquire a great 
many of the tracts by trade, where there is a mutual advantage for us 
to trade a tract outside for one that is inside. 

Mr. Anpersen. Generally speaking, we cannot condemn all acquisi- 
tion, can we! 

Mr. D’Ewarr. In many, many cases it is to the advantage of the 
local government. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is correct; that is my opinion. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I remember one tract which we acquired down in 
the Appalachian Mountains area. It was high in the mountains in- 
side a national forest and the county commissioner of that area came 
to us and asked us to acquire it, because if it was left there, it made a 
fire hazard for the entire area and it might very well make it necessary 
to build a road and possibly maintain some kind of school facilities 
if people moved into that particular area. The board of county com- 
missioners asked us to acquire it. 








I would say we are very careful in acquiring lands under this law, 
and only do it where it has the full approval of the local people. We 
are very careful in regard to that angle. 

Mr. Horan. Is not the criticism of the acquisition of lands and their 
inclusion into Federal reservations probably more subject to criticism 
where the National Park Service takes over merchantable timber- 
lands? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. It is more apt to be; yes, sir. I think I should also 
say that the income from these acquired lands is very substantial and 
is going to increase as the years go by. A good deal of the acquired 
lands are cutover areas and areas that have been abandoned because 
the timber has been removed from them, but as the years go by, that 
income will increase. Already, however, the investment is paying 
very substantial dividends, 

Mr. ANpDERSEN. Congressman D’Ewart, what is the situation as to 
income to the various counties involved? Do the counties in which 
these transfers take place get less or more income from that particular 
land so acquired 

Mr. D’Ewart. In one case a State was mentioned this morning, and 
if my memory serves me right, it was Mississippi, which at the present 
time is getting 40 cents an acre under the 25 percent of forest income 
from the acquired lands that are inside the forests in that State. That 
is, perhaps, better than some of the other States, but there they are 
very well satisfied with the income. 

Mr. Anpersen. And, furthermore, these counties affected do not 
have to maintain the roads to go out to some stranded settler. Nor do 
they need to maintain schools for half a dozen children. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That is very true. We are oftentimes asked to 
acquire a tract so that will not happen. 

Mr. Anprersen. Do you feel that the forest receipts equal or exceed 
the taxes which might come from such land ? 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. I doubt if they would exceed it at this time. Our 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs has 10 or 15 bills before it 
with regard to payments in lieu of taxes. We are at this time making a 
study and have requested the Library of Congress to indicate to us 
every branch of the Government that is making : some kind of payment 
or subsidy to the State or county or municipal government that might 
be considered in lieu of taxes. We have just started on that study and 
it would be difficult for me to say at the present just whether the 
Forest Service contributes more or less. 

Mr. Anperson. I hope you will pardon me for interrupting your 
general statement. Will you proceed now ? 

Mr. D’Ewarrt. I am very glad to be interrupted. I think I should 
mention one more thing. In the acquiring of these areas, we do not 
go into an area where the State is doing similar work. We have many 
States where they are now carrying on a very fine timber and recrea- 
tional program. We do not go into those areas. Neither do we go 
into an area where we find a pulp concern or a large private concern 
doing a god job of timber management. We only go into those areas 
where, for some reason or another, the local people are not doing the 
job that needs to be done and where they ask us to come in. 
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Turning to another agency, I hope that the committee in its report 
mn this bill will give a full explanation of the present status of REA 
ind RTA funds. I have had a number of Montana REA coopera 

ves report to me that their applications had been held in abeyance 

r that they could not be acted upon until the new fiscal year because 
the ‘re were no funds. Yet, at the same time I find the REA is pro- 
essing applications in Montana and is making new loans to Mon- 
tana REA cooperatives. I am confident that the new Administrator 
as nothing to do with this, but it appears that some of the REA 
people are “engaged in the old appropriationtime trick of pleading 
poverty so that the cooperatives will put the heat on the Congress. 
[ hope that the committee will grant the REA and the RTA adequate 
loan authorization, and that you will state the facts in your report 
so that we can put a stop to the misre presentation that has been going 
on. I might add that IT have REA service on my ranch, and that I 
was an organizer of the REA cooperative of which IT am a member 
I have firsthand knowledge and appreciation of its value to rural 
people, and I want the program to go forward in orderly fashion, 
extending service wherever it is economically feasible to do so. 

Mr. Anpersen. Are you referring, Congressman, to instances in 
your own State? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Anpersen. Because there certainly should be no difference 
n the status of REA associations in the same State as to possible 
allocation. The formula, of course, would apply equally to all asso- 
ciations in any one State. Certainly what you bring to our attention 
will be called to the attention of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, 

Mr. D’Ewarr. The point I want to make is that I hope you state 
it so clearly in your report, the amount and the availability of the 
fund, that there can be no question as the months go by as to whether 
that fund is available for authorization. That is the difficulty we 
have. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I think that is basic as far as the Congress is con- 
reerned. Unless we have correct information here, how can we act 
properly ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. That is correct; and it also applies to us, to a cer- 
tain extent to RTA. 

Mr. Anpersen. Did you complete your statement ? 

Mr. D’Ewarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANpersEN. We certainly appreciate your presence here today. 

Mr. D’Ewarr. I appreciate very much this opportunity and I 
appreciate the courtesy of your committee. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Anpersen. Gentlemen, we have before us Congressman Lanham, 
of Georgia. We are glad to have you with us, sir. You have ap- 
peared quite freque ntly before this subcommittee. 

Mr. Lanuam. Gentlemen, I am Henderson Lanham, Representative 
of the Seventh District of Georgia. I have no prepared statement 
and no detailed statement. 

I just want to tell you that the Forest Service is doing a fine job in 
my State. I had the privilege last fall of going over a part of the 
forest area, and I found that the fire-fighting equipment and all of 
their appliances were well cared for and they are really doing a fine 
job. I feel sure that this committee will allow them sufficient funds 
to carry on the good work, especially the recreational areas which are 
being used extensively in my State. My district is in the northwest- 
ern part of the State between Atlanta and Chattanooga, in the moun- 
tains. There are some beautiful recreational areas there that the 
people are using, and more and more people are going there each year. 

Mr. Anpersen. Is Atlanta in your district ? 

Mr. Lanuam. No, sir; I am north of Atlanta. Judge James Davis 
lias Atlanta. I have 14 counties in the northwest section. 

ihere is really nothing further I can say other than to repeat that 
they are doing a fine job there and the people appreciate it. They 
need funds for improving the roads—access roads to these recreational 
areas. They have been very cooperative when roads were reported to 
me to be in bad condition. They go there and do the best they can 
with the funds they have. Apparently, they are doing a good job. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. What is your opinion on the elimination of this 
peach-mosaic-eradication money, Mr. Lanham ? 

Mr. Lanuam. I just have to say that I do not know anything about 
that problem at all. 

Mr. Anpersen. It affects your State, I know. 

Mr. Lannam. Yes; we used to grow lots of peaches but in recent 
years, more and more of the orchards have been cut down or allowed 
to go into decay. We are not growing so many, especially in my sec- 
tion. In the central part of the State, they still grow quite a few. 

Mr. Hunrer. What about the condition in the recreational sites 
such as campsites, toilets, tables, and benches and that sort of thing? 

Mr. Lanuam. Of course, the people always think they are inade- 
quate but I think by and large they have done a good job in my district 
in supplying those facilities. I think larger crowds would go if they 
had more facilities. 

Mr. Anpersen. I feel that it would be a wise investment if this 
subcommittee recommended a little additional funds for the Forest 
Service to put their recreational grounds into better shape. 

Mr. Lannuam. I am sure it would be a wise thing to do. 
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Mr. Anpersen. We have had that question before us because, as you 
know, the Baker bill which has received consideration by the Commit- 
tee on Appropriation, provides that 10 percent, but not to exceed $5 
million, of the annual forestry receipts be set aside for improving 
recreational facilities in the national forests. 

Mr. Lanuam. Yes, I attended a group meting of the people inter- 
ested in that in Tennessee and while I do not favor that bill, I think 
that the money ought to be spent but I think it is not sound fiscal policy 
generally to allocate funds to specific purposes. 

Mr. AnprerseNn. I agree with you on that. 

Mr. Horan. It was the feeling that it bypassed this subcommittee 
and that we ought to have an annual review of the work that is being 
done. At the same time, we recognized that we are not spending ade- 
quate amounts, apparently. 

Mr. Lanuam. I would like to see the money spent but I believe that 
this committee, that the Appropriations Committee, ought to keep 
its finger on all these funds. I do not believe in allocating funds for 
special purposes. 

Mr. ANpErsEN. That is the attitude of Congressman Engle of Cali- 
fornia who appeared before this committee this morning. 

Mr. Horan. He introduced a bill; perhaps you have not seen it. 

Mr. AnparsEN. He discussed the bill before the subcommittee. I do 
feel that it is absolutely essential for the Congress, especially the Ap- 
propriations Committee, to always be in condition so as to look into 
the annual appropriations for any of these projects regardless of how 
good they might be. 

Mr. Lannam. I think so. I think I appeared before this committee 
on the Tackett bill which I think is about the same as the Baker bill. 

Mr. Horan. Very similar. 

Mr. Lanuam. I think I may have been in error about it. I want cv. 
see the money spent but I have just come to the conclusion that it is 
not sound budgetary practice. 

Mr. Hunrer. Judge, I testified in favor of the Tackett bill bui 
since coming on the Appropriations Committee I have concluded that 
it is better budgetary procedure to bring it through here for review. 

Mr. Anpersen. I do think, on the other hand, it is up to the Appro- 
priations Committee to take cognizance of the general attitude in the 
Congress relative to a thing like that. If there is interest, I think that 
interest should be reflected immediately in what we do on anything 
of that nature. 

Mr. Lannam. They have their effect and this committee will give 
appropriate consideration to these attitudes and appropriate sufficient 
funds to do just what they want done. 

Mr. Anversen. Thank you, Judge; we appreciate your appearance 
before our committee. 

Mr. Lanuam. I appreciate the opportunity, Mr. Chairman. 
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WITNESSES 


H. G. CLAYTON, DIRECTOR, AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE, 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 

H. C. SANDERS, DIRECTOR OF EXTENSION, FLORIDA 

PERRY H. MERRILL, LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE FORESTERS 

JOSEPH F. KAYLOR, ASSOCIATION OF STATE FORESTERS 


Mr. AnpersEN. We have before us a group of gentlemen interested 
in forestry. Mr. Kaylor, I wish you would identify yourself for the 
record and introduce the other gentlemen who might care to be heard. 

Mr. Kayrror. Thank you, Mr. Chairman; I appreciate this oppor 
tunity to appear before the committee in behalf of the Association of 
State Foresters. We have with us today two gentlemen from the land- 
grant colleges, and they would like to submit their statement first. 
So, I will introduce Mr. Sanders, director of extension for the State 
of Florida, who is going to submit his statement at this time. 

Mr. AnpersEn. Mr. Sanders, we had you with us this morning, and 
we will be glad to hear from you again, sir. 

Mr. Sanpers. Agricultural extension work is a cooperative educa- 
tional effort of the United States Department of Agriculture and the 
land-grant colleges. Federal funds appropriated by the Congress 
and State and county funds are used to carry out the extension pro- 
gram. I am sure that the members of this committee are aware of the 
fact that Extension reaches out to all segments of the rural popula- 
tion and through its numerous educational facilities has helped to im- 
prove agricultural techniques, to increase production and farm income, 
and to raise the standard of living on the farms. The Extension man, 
who is located in the county and works with farm people, is the county 
agricultural agent. His business is to supply farm people with agricul- 
tural information, based on experience of farmowners and researc’ 
findings of State and Federal agencies, and to assist in the applic 
tion of approved practices through educational means. He assists 
rural people with their problems and planning, and organizing for a 
solution of them. This is done with the assistance of subject-matter 
specialists and with the services and facilities available through the 
Department of Agriculture and the land-grant colleges. 

We know from experience and the present limited program in farm- 
forestry work that the Cooperative Extension Service can be as effec- 
tive a channel for extending practical information on farm-forestry 
practices, stimulating wise forest management and increasing timber 
production, as has been done with other agricultural crops. 

Records show that as far back as 1915 the colleges gave some as- 
sistance to woodland owners who had cutover or stump land which 
was better suited for the growing of trees than for other cropping 
purposes. It was not until 1924, with the passage of the Clarke- 
MeNary Act, that a national program of assisting farm woodland 
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owners was established by the Department in cooperation with the 
land-grant colleges. 


IMPORTANCE OF SMALL FORESTS 


The State extension services are interested in forestry because farm- 
ers have such a large stake in the forest resources of the country. 
These lands should be managed wisely as a part of the farm and 
should contribute to the farm economy through the production of 
timber for home use and for sale. Farm woodlands and other small 
holdings make up about 261 million acres, or 57 percent of the entire 
acreage of commercial forest land in the United States. Much of this 
land has not been wisely managed; much of it can be restored to pro- 
ductiveness as farmers become more interested in growing trees and 
applying simple management practices. There are many examples of 
farmers who are growing timber as a crop, and some are doing a 
rather intensive job of woodland management with cutting plans for 
continuous production and highest income. However, many farmers 
are not yet familiar with the principles and advantages of growing 
timber in full stands with good yields. 

These small woodland holdings with a vast potential production 
are idling along at about one-fourth of their potential capacity. With 
ready markets now available for sawtimber, pulpwood, poles, and 
other forest products at satisfactory prices, and with the decline in 
farm income from crops and livestock, the time is ripe to step up 
farm-forestry work. This will also provide conservation of soil, 
water, and wildlife resources on these farm-forest lands. 


HOW EXTENSION ATTACKS THE JOB 


Wide-scale acceptance of good forest-management practices cannot 
be obtained in a short period because there are about 4 million owners. 
An extension worker attacks this job through educational means and 
uses methods aimed at reaching the largest number of owners. This 
requires an organized procedure and definite planning on the part of 
extension foresters on the State level and on the part of the county 
agent who heads up the program in the county. 

The extension forestry program emphasizes the use of technical in- 
formation and practices in the growing and management of timber 
asa crop on the farm. Every effort is made to build up the forestry 
knowledge of woodland owners so that they will themselves have suf- 
ficient know-how for carrying on work in this field as they have in the 
production of other crops, as cotton, corn, or tobacco. This is accom- 
plished through an educational program, providing owners with prac- 
tical forestry information, assisting them with the application of 
practices, conducting training schools, demonstrating forestry prac- 
tices, and by conducting tours of forestry-research units and success- 
ful operations of individual owners. Liberal use is made of forestry 
bulletins, the press:and radio in calling attention to sound practices 
and the benefits to be gained by good forest management. County 
agents, county or community committees, and farmers serving as 
forestry leaders have important responsibilities in planning, organiz- 
ing, and conducting extension forestry work. 
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State extension services have not already undertaken this job in 
a more sizable way through their county agents’ organization because 
with limited resources we are working on it along with all other pro- 
grams and problems of real importance to farmowners, many of which 
contribute more to the farm income and hence receive more attention. 
We have only laid the foundation as compared to the results which 
could be accomplished if we were adequately manned. 


FARM FORESTRY UNDER THE CLARKE-MC NARY ACT 


The Extension Service, with full cooperation of the Forest Service, 
administers extension forestry work under section 5 of the Clarke- 
McNary Act to provide farmowners with forestry educational assist- 
ance in wodland management, shelterbelt establishment, and in har- 
vesting, marketing, and utilizing forest products. Since woodlands 
in many States contribute a substantial part of the farm income, 
forestry must necessarily be considered in the working out of plans 
for farm management as developed by county agents and other 
agencies. Although slanted toward the agricultural situation, the ex- 
tension forestry program is developed as a part of the broad State 
program for forestry and is coordinated as closely as possible with 
the service assistance available to farmers through State forestry 
departments. 

Forty-four States and one Territory cooperating with the Depart- 
ment employ one or more extension foresters who develop the State 
programs and work through county agricultural agents and volun- 
tary local leaders in reaching farm woodland owners and farm youth. 
The records for the past year show that 28,317 local leaders assumed 
important responsibilities in conducting forestry educational activi- 
ties in the counties. Also, county committees and advisory groups in 
a number of States took part in discussing problems, shaping pro- 
grams, and initiating work in tree planting, woodland management, 
marketing, timber estimating, and appraisal, preservative treatment 
of fence posts, prevention of farm fires, and the production of naval 
stores and maple sirup. 

Farmers generally show unusual interest in demonstrations of equip- 
ment for mechanizing farm forestry operations. Among these were, 
tree-planting machines for reforesting idle lands and establishing 
windbreaks and shelterbelts. Demonstrations of power saws and 
other logging equipment for saving labor and effecting other economics 
in woods work, continue to attract large crowds. The fact that timber 
values have reached an alltime high has stimulated more interest in 
closer utilization and applying better cutting practices, with a view 
to harvesting timber crops at frequent intervals. Probably due to 
the scarcity of durable posts and the demand for fencing in connection 
with pasture and livestock programs, there has been unusual interest 
in the chemical treatment of fence posts with preservatives. Demon- 
strations showing post preservative processes and the establishment 
of permanent fence posts exhibits at county fairs have been used to 
tell the story of good fence post treatment and proper fence construc- 
tion. Many farm or community treating plants have been established. 

Another phase of extension forestry work, and one which, in my 
opinion, is very important, because of its far-reaching influence in 
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conserving and managing our farm forest resources, is the work with 
farm youth. Farm youth received forestry instruction through for- 
estr'y projects and other educational activities conducted as a part of 
the 4-H Club program. Forestry training camps have been an out- 
-tanding feature and have increased rapidly i in number and enrollment. 
Phese State camps and numerous county camps have served as one of 
the most vital forces to inspire and train farm youth in forestry. Last 
year, according to Dep: irtment reports, 169,02 9 boys and girls received 
training in forestry, 214,373 in wildlife conservation, and 592,984 in 
fire and accident prevention. This is a fine achievement but we are 
not satisfied as we need to reach far greater numbers of farm youth in 
all States with the conservation message and enlist their interest in 
conducting worthwhile forestry activities on the home farm. 

In carrying out this program State extension services have had 
excellent cooperation from State forestry departments. Extension 
services specialize in educational activities while State forestry depart 
ments specialize in the service type of program, like fire protection, 
production of forest tree planting stock, and technical service assist- 
ance in woodland management. In at least 12 States, and the number 
s increasing, the 2 State agencies have developed workable agree- 
ments for handling the educational and service jobs of forest manage- 
ment with small woodland owners. These State agreements which 
provide for a unified program are backed up; with a tradition of 
cooperation, a memorandum of understanding between the Associa- 
tion of State Foresters and the Land-Grant College Association, and 
with policies governing work procedures under the Cooperative Forest 
Management Act and ‘the Clarke-MeN vary Act. One of the most im- 
portant advantages of a coordinated program is that the owner of 
the woodland receives more effective assistance and is assured of best 
returns from his timber crop. On the other hand, the two agencies 
derive mutual benefits from an interchange of technical information 
and assistance in executing field programs. To avoid duplication 
both programs are reinforced by these understandings providing for 
joint action of the land-grant college and the State forestry depart- 
ment in assisting small woodland owners. 


APPROPRIATION AND NEED FOR INCREASED FUNDS 


As indicated previously, forestry educational work started in 1925 
under the Clarke-McNary Act with a small appropriation of $50,000. 
The current appropriation is $107,543. This work has continued for 
better than a quarter of a century on a financially inadequate basis. 
The demand for assistance has increased manyfold and while there 
have been increases in State funds, Federal funds have remained 
ona low level. There has been practically no increase in Federal funds 
for the last 12 years. In 1948 section 5 of the Clarke-McN Nary Act 
was amended increasing the authorization from $100,000 to $500,000 
to meet. the needs of a rz rapidly growing program. This new authori- 
zation was supported by the State Foresters Association and the land- 
grant colleges. Following this, larger appropriations were requested 
to provide assistance to more woodland owners but Federal funds 
were not granted. The need continues for a more adaquate national 
program. 
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Records show that unit allotments of $1,620 were made by the De- 
eae to 44 States and 1 Territory for the present fiscal year. 

ith the aid of these Federal funds the cooperating States employed 
55 extension foresters, or a little better than 1 extension forester for 
each State. The State extension services received a total of $88,180 
of section 5 Clarke-McNary funds. Obviously this is inadequate to 
carry a national program dealing with 414 million small owners. The 
act requires matching of Federal funds but the States with a desire 
to meet their obligation to woodland owners have greatly exceeded 
this requirement by spending about $3 for each dollar contributed by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

In a recent survey conducted by the Extension Organization and 
Policy Forestry Subcommittee, the State extension services indicated 
they need and could match with State funds a minimum of $200,000 
additional Federal funds for farm forestry work. This would provide 
some small increases in salaries and about 55 to 60 Saieaest deter. 
sion foresters or little better than 1 additional forester per State. The 
reason for suggesting a minimum increase is that while the need is 
for a much greater number, there are financial limitations in the 
States and it is better to build soundly over a period of several years 
rather than hurriedly. In conducting the program, the additional men 
wul have the assistance of the county agricultural agents. 

The job ahead is largely one of intensification and thoroughly 
meshing the gears of forestry with crop production. The produc- 
tion of timber as a crop on the millions of acres of farm woodland is 
needed in a balanced farm program as a source of timber, recurrent 
income and as a means of using farm labor in off seasons. The State 
extension services have made good use of the limited funds provided 
for farm forestry work and will give their hearty support and are 
ready to carry out a larger program. The needs suggested are sound 
and reasonable and extension programs incorporate methods which 
have demonstrated their effectiveness in dealing with farm problems. 

Mr. Clayton also has a very brief statement that he would like to 
produce and then if there are questions, we would be glad to try to 
answer them. 

Mr. Anpversen. All right, sir; we will be glad to hear from Mr. 
Clayton. I understand, Mr. Clayton, that you are the director 
of the Agricultural Extension Service of the University of Florida 
located at Gainesville, Fla. 

Mr. Cuiayton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnvERSEN. Will you continue, sir? 

Mr. Ciayron. Mr. Chairman, it is indeed a privilege to come before 
your committee and discuss this forestry matter in a very brief form. 

My purpose before the committee is in support of the $88,180 budget 
item allocated to States for extension foresters under section 5 of the 
Clarke-McNary Act. This is the same amount that was appropriated 
to States last year. At this time State funds in excess of $3 for each 
appropriated dollar are being used in the farm forestry program. 
During 1951, over 37,000 4-H Club members were enrolled in forestry 
projects involving 91,000 acres. An additional 130,000 received some 
training and instruction in forestry and related subjects. Extension 
activities included assisting 88,000 adult farmers in reforesting, 40,000 
in planting windbreaks and shelterbelts, 44,000 in making improve- 
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ments through thinning and other practices, 25,000 in estimating and 
appraising timber and more than 42,000 others in selective cutting, 
naval stores production and in other phases of farm forestry work— 
in nearly 26,000 communities. 

The objective of extension work in farm forestry is to improve 
farm forestry production and to teach the owners to do as much of 
this forestry job as possible themselves. Farmers as they become 
interested want to learn how to do their own forestry work and to 
learn to do as good a job as they do with other crops and livestock. 
Substantial progress is being made with the very limited resources 
available. There are some 4 million farm-forest owners and the best 
estimates indicate that about 3 million of these own approximately 
half the commercial forest acreage. Extension reached about 250,000 
of these in 1951 with some phase of the present program. 

The United States Forest Service in Administrative Procedures for 
Cooperative Forest Management Act of 1950, published in 1951, has 
clearly set forth the place and function of the field of work of the 
several Government and State agencies in the national forestry pro- 
cram and these are fitted together into the national objectives without 
duplication of effort. The place of extension is an important seg- 
ment—and we desire to fulfill these responsibilities which present 
resources have permitted doing only in part. The authorization in 
the act provides for appropriations up to $500,000. So far only 
approximately one-fifth has been made available. Any additional 
funds have to be matched and a recent survey shows States stand ready 
to match an additional $200,000 which would serve to more than 
double the 55 extension foresters now employed in 44 States and 1 
Territory. The county agents carry a heavy workload in these times 
when so many changes are taking place in our agriculture and to get 
the extension farm forestry job done we need to be able to provide 
them with not less but with incraesed assistance in forestry work. 
Now that farm prices have slipped, which is of national concern, we 
feel it is no time to make reductions in farm forestry work, as farmers 
must have cash income to operate and ready markets exist for farm 
woodland products. Increased income from forestry could help meet 
this situation over a long period of time. 

We also feel some provision should be made whereby the national 
extension office could continue to provide guidance and planning assist- 
ance in extension farm forestry work. 

I have tried to be brief and in conclusion we would like to request 
your favorable consideration of this item in the budget and permission 
to file a more complete statement containing some additional details 
regarding farm forestry work by the Extension Service. 

Mr. Anpersen, Thank you, Mr. Clayton. 

We will now hear from Mr. Perry H. Merrill. You have been 
before us before, Mr. Merrill, and I believe you are associated with 
the Association of State Foresters. 

Mr. Merriuy. I am a State forester from Vermont and a member of 
the legislative committee, Association of State Foresters. 

Mr. AnversEeNn. Very well; continue, sir. 

Mr. Merriu. I wish to speak in support of the appropriation bill 
which concerns Federal forestry appropriations. 

Each year we come before your very fine committee to report what 
has transpired during the past year and make suggestions for future 
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advancements. This year it becomes more evident that the progress 
made during the past year has been made as a result of private, State, 
and Federal cooperative support of a forestry program. We feel 
that this annual accounting to you tells the story in such manner 
that we can on behalf of the Association of State Foresters, record 
much of the happenings within the States. However, we feel obli- 
gated to refresh your memory that Federal support of certain facets 
of the program affecting 461 million acres of land has lagged and 
continues to be far behind sound standards for the maintenance of 
an essential forest economy. 


FIRE CONTROL 


Tn 1952, we had a very serious fire year in which many thousands 
of acres of valuable timberland were burned. Last fall’s conflagra- 
tion respected no political unit boundary lines. As we have been 
reporting to you over a long period of time, the States have been 
most anxious to have the Federal Government recognize its legal 
responsibiliti ies. Sufficient new moneys should be appropriated so that 
the weaker States which are not able to keep up with their present- 
day responsibilities will be able to proceed more rapidly to give 
organized protection to millions of acres of private land. The record 
shows that during the past 5 years some 60 million acres of additional 
lands in the South have been placed under a form of organized pro- 
tection to millions of acres of private land. The record shows that 
during the past 5 years some 60 million acres of additional lands in 
the South have been placed under a form of organized forest protec- 
tion. This form of progress has been like stretching a rubber band 
to the point where in those States the elasticity of the band snapped 
during the last fall fireseason. Some of the worst tragedies have been 
photogr: iphed, but the deepest groove has been left in the minds of 
the firefighters who worked for “d: ays and weeks without proper help 
or equipment. 

We are today asking that you recognize our needs and increase the 
present funds for section 2, Clarke-MeNary to $12,500,000. At present 
we are receiving less than $10 million. I know you are familiar with 
the present Clarke-McNary, section 2, authorization for funds which 
calls for a full $20 million. We are not asking that the full $20 million 
be granted now. We are asking that the several million dollars to be 
added to the present Clarke-McNary, section 2, be made available to 
States who have not been able to build up their organization. 


COOPERATIVE FOREST MANAGEMENT ACT 


Under the cooperative forestry program which renders technical 
assistance to private timberland owners, we are still confronted with 
problems of supplying on the ground advice and to meet our needs 
believe that the Congress should make a full $1 million Federal fund 
available. The States are spending well over this amount. The 
present Federal appropriation of $634,000, added to this sum, is build- 
ing additional tax base for both Federal and State taxing units. As 
a result of United States Department of Agriculture reorganization 
policies, the State forest services have been given a greatly increased 
workload. The demands under Agricultural Conservation Program 
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practices and the Soil Conservation Service program have built up a 
demand from farmers for technical assistance. In every one of the 
States which is cooperating in this truly grassroots program of assist- 
ance, we find some 30,000 forest landowners are on local waiting list 
for service. You will be interested in learning that during the past 
year good forestry practices on over 3 million acres of privately owned 
forest land were established through local foresters engaged in direct 
management in the woods. When owners realize the value of good 
forestry practices, they help us to help others. 


REFORESTATION 


One of the most significant phases of forestry, that you gentlemen 
have always been interested in, is reforestation. During the years, 
since we have been appearing before this committee, the annual pro- 
duction of trees has increased nearly 1,000 percent. We are now think- 
ing in terms of planting a billion trees annually. As yet we are pro- 
ducing for distribution less than 500 million. Many Southern States 
are leading the field in tree production. This whole program of re- 
forestation is a part of the effort to reforest every acre of private, 
State, and Federal forest land. We know for a fact that a million 
dollar appropriation in this fund would do a great deal more good in 
the United States to build a more valuable forest estate. We again 
question the allocation of funds to European countries for this pur- 
pose when we have such a big job to be done at home. Until we are 
able to work out a more adequate system of distribution of low cost 
trees to the one-gallus farmer or private landowner, we urge that 
Congress refrain from spending money abroad for this purpose, 
whether for reforestation or fire control. 


EXTENSION FORESTRY 


For a number of years our association representatives have been ask- 
ing for additional funds under section 5 of the Clarke-McNary act 
which is for extension foresters. We recommend that this fund should 
be doubled in order that the extension folks could more adequately 
point the way through Federal and State cooperation the needs for 
many of the farmers programs to get more wood fiber produced on 
private lands. Their combined production of lumber, pulpwood, and 
other wood fiber is one of the Nation’s greatest defenses in any 
emergency. 

According to the present information we have in hand, no provision 
is being made for proper Federal direction and State assistance to 
speed up the cooperative educational phases which we are glad to 
announce is making progress in many States, 

Mr, ANDERSEN. I have had that called to my attention, Mr. Merrill. 
That comparatively small appropriation for that item has been elim- 
inated in the revised budget. 

Mr. Merritx. That is what we have heard. 

Mr. ANvERSEN. That affected two men, did it not ? 

Mr. Merrit. I believe so. 

Mr. ANpersEN. Who provide the supervision ? 

Mr. Merruw, That is correct. 
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Mr. ANveRsEN. The gentleman who brought this to my attention 
very nearly convinced me that it was poor policy to drop those two 
men. Do you agree with that contention? 

Mr. Merri. If you have a couple of mules working in the field, 
you need a couple of hands to control the rein so that you can get the 
crop cultivated. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. We have had about $500,000 in State and Federal 
funds involved. This would leave it virtually without an advisory 
head, would it not? 

Mr. Mrreitxi. I am a strong believer in cooperative work between 
the Federal Government and the States and all funds that go to the 
States, I think they need a little checking up from a Federal stand- 
point to see that they are expended in accordance with legislation you 
set up here for them to be expended. Then, too, as far as the forestry 
field, extension forestry, is concerned with which I am familiar, there 
is a lot of help that can be given from one State to another by one 
of these fellows that goes into one State and comes into yours, finally. 

Mr. Annersen. Thank you, Mr. Merrill, for your statement. 

Mr. Kaylor, do you have anything to add? 

Mr. Kaytor. Mr. Chairman, I am Joseph F. Kaylor. I would like 
to add further on the human-interest side that in a lot of cases, those 
pictures that I showed you were burning up people’s business. 

There is an additional picture which I would like to point out to 
you, Mr. Chairman. Notice the look of distress, of horror in the 
youngster’s eyes. 

Now, we are working with a great many youngsters over this coun- 
try when they are school age or when they are beyond school age. We 
are now getting private enterprise to come into the picture. They 
have prepared this Smokey Bear scarf which will go into commercial 
enterprise. We have licensed that under the Federal act that we call 
the Smokey Bear Act that you gentlemen very courteously enacted 
the last session. It is the only bill that I have ever had anything to 
do with that did not have any objections to it. We feel that that pro- 
gram is striking right into the home and if we can get a youngster 
of school age to wear that scarf—which they buy; we do not give it 
away since it is made by a commercial concern—but we are now 
licensing the producers of that; and Congressman Hunter, you can 
well imagine what that would be like as a national program, whether 
in southern California or whether in Minnesota or wherever it hap- 
pens to be, and we are trying every possible means to play up Smokey 
as a fire-prevention element in this whole across-the-country program. 

Mr. ANpeRsEN. How much do these retail for? 

Mr. Kaytor. I could not tell you, Mr. Andersen, but I imagine 
somewhere around 50 to 75 cents. 

Mr. ANnpersEN. It is certainly attractive. 

Mr. Kaytor. I would like to leave that with the committee. I 
would like to leave that with you gentlemen with the thought that we 
have in the Smokey Bear program for 11 years—going into the 12th 
year—the program has so much appeal that we felt that it should be 
commercialized if there was a field there that we were not covering and 
we put out a lot of leaflets, car cards, and I wanted to report to you 
today that that program is producing results. 

But going oe to this point, Congressman Andersen, the popularity 
of Smokey in preventing fires is doing a marvelous job over this coun- 





try and we also and that the Advertisers Council that is cooperating 
presenting this program have continued it longer than any other 
program, they have continued to stay with Smokey Congr essman 
Hi inter, it is your folks in southern California that have been the 

\instay on this. They have put in hundreds of thousands annually 

id donated to give us the program that is really preventing fires; 
aa we hope we do not have any more Cloquets. 

| would like to mention on the record again that our fire organi- 
zations have coped with emergency situations. I recall the time in 
California when the floods hit, that the same firefighting equip- 
ment was used to make trails and to make dikes and helped save some 
. the lowlands. By the same token, our communication system that 

been set up in the respective States has fitted in, in times of 
en nergency. 

We had an example of that last winter when the telephone com- 
pany did not have a communications system in the western part of our 
State and we served for 10 days as the means of keeping communi- 
cation and business went on as usual, with the troubles they had 
there besetting them, but they still repaired it and we fitted in as part 
of that community effort. 

Now, we believe that in giving an accounting to you each year, 
that we are spending every dollar and getting 100 cents value for it. 

Mr. Anversen. I feel certain you are. 

Mr. Sanvers. Could I say one other word ¢ 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Yes, sir; we will be glad to hear from you further. 

Mr. Sanpers. I would like to say ‘that in our State, our State 
forester has done a remarkable job of fire control. We have almost 
universal support. We still have a few firebugs but they are few and 
far between. We were in this drought area last year, not Statewide 
but a good part of the State. It is “almost miraculous how small an 
acreage we lost from fires last year, and we had one emergency sit- 
uation not very far from Baton Rouge. They put on a radio appeal 
for volunteers. Then they had to get out the State police on the 
highways to keep the volunteers from coming in. There were so 
many, they were getting in the way. That is a fact; they had to 
stop people and send them back. That is how much popular and 
public support this program has. 

Now on extension, when we come and ask you for money, we are 
going to ask you for some money because this extension job, we arg 
just playing with it, frankly. To teach farmers, you have to get 
in the woods with them and with one man working on a statewide 
basis, it is just hopeless. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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Mr. AnperseN. Gentlemen, we are glad to have with us Mr. F. L. 
Tilton, of Colorado, and Mr. Lee A. Toothacre, of the same State. | 
believe there are four other gentlemen here who wish to support your 
statements. 

Now, Mr. Tilton, will you first introduce those gentlemen to the 
committee. 

Mr. Tizron. This is Dr. Dorsey from the University of Illinois, 
secretary-treasurer of the National Peach Council. Mr. Harvey Salz- 
burg, Rocky Mountain Farmers’ Union. Mr. Johnson from Arkansas, 
and Mr. Herbert Gates, State entomologist of the State of Colorado. 

Mr. Anpersen. All right, sir; proceed Mr. Tilton. 

Mr. Tiron. Gentlemen, for the past 30 years I have lived in Pali- 

sade and during that time I have operated a peach orchard. At the 
present time, I own and operate 21 acres of peaches and have at some 
times operated twice that much. During all of this time I have been 
in Palisade, I have been in or connected with the banking business 
and at the present time I am an unactive vice president and on the 
board of directors of the Palisade National Bank. 

I mention these facts merely to show you that I am somewhat con- 
versant with the peach business as well as the financial condition of 
the growers of this district. 

The history of the peach mosaic of Mesa County is that in 1931 we 
found 6 trees that we knew had peach mosaic but it was not identified 
as peach mosaic until 1934 at which time we found 6,000 trees. That 
was from 6 trees in 1931 to 6,000 in 1934; and after having 6,000 that 
year, we had 32,163 trees in 1935 

Mr. ANpeRSEN. Just what does this disease do to the tree? 

Mr. Tixron. It is a virus disease which shrivels the leaves and then 
distorts the fruit. It is misshapen, woody, and unedible. 

Mr. Anversen. For all practical purposes it destroys the tree? 

Mr. Tizron. That is right. It is of no commercial value, no value 
at all. 

Mr. Hunrer. Are there other symptoms by which the disease can 
be detected in advance of shriveling of the leaves and the distortion 
of the fruit? 

Mr. Tiron. There is a mosaic pattern of the leaves. That is why 
it is called mosaic. Your leaves down here, there are little veins that 
turn vellow and various colors. 





In 1936, we had 10,945 trees in Mesa County. Im 1937, 35,019. We 
held it at about that aver age and possibly eased up some on inspection 
so that in 1940, we had jumped to 5,081. Then again with that many 
more trees sitting there exposing other trees, it jumped to 7,280 in 1941. 

When this disease was first discovered there, it was very easy to 
distinguish. You could stand back a long way and tell that a tree had 
mosaic but we have eradicated it to the point where it is so hard 
distinguish that maybe only one leaf on a tree will have it and i 
naturally looks like a shame to destroy that tree and cut it aan 
because that is our only known cure, eradication, but if we leave that 
tree stand with just one leaf on there, it acts as a carrier and will expose 
all the other trees surrounding it. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Native plums : also act as carriers. 

Mr. Tizton. That is right. Thank goodness we have no wild 
plums in our territory so we do not have that to contend with. 
~ Now, the Agriculture Department says, why can’t we do our own 
inspecting? But that is very nearly impossible because of the fact 
that we need a trained man to do it. I told you that I operate a 
peach orchard as well as spend considerable time in my orchard and 
walking through the orchard, I am always looking for mosaic. I 
will find a leaf that I think has it and I will call out the trained Gov- 
ernment expert and he will say, well, no, that does not have it. So 
I tie a string around the tree, and sure enough, it is cleared up; and 
then again, maybe I have not found it. But I do not have enough con- 
fidence in my ability to detect peach mosaic to go out and cut down a 
tree on these slight cases which are the ones that are spreading. 

Now, you have found the vectors or whatever spreads the disease 
in cotton and wheat, for instance. What bush is it? The barberry 
bush. You have shown some of those people or all of those people 
what is giving them these diseases but in peach mosaic you have not yet 
done that. 

[ think that I can speak for all of the peach growers of our vicinity 
that if you can show us what is spreading it, what is giving us this 
disease that we have a lot of spray machines and we can go out and 
spray them and take care of them. 

Now, the value of peaches in Mesa County from 1934 to 1952, 
through 1952, was $44,025,719 which is a lot of money for a small 
community to produce on small tracts. 

Mr. Anpersen. It must be quite a prosperous county. 

Mr. Tivron. It was, during the heyday. But one of the flies in the 
ointment is now that the last 4 years have not been good. In 1948 
we only got a little over production cost from the sale of our peaches. 
In 1949, it was about the same way. Then in 1950, we froze com- 
pletly out. Now, occasionally, we have a district that will get nipped 
with frost but in 1940, it practically froze out the entire v valley . Then 
last year was not too good. It was a little above the cost of production. 

Therefore, about 85 percent at least of our growers are not in a 
financial position to assume any financial burdens so far as hiring a 
technician ourselves even if he could be hired. Now, the man that 
we have there, that you have there, Department of Entomology, is 
very capable. He started out with the inception of the mosaic pro- 
gram. He is probably one of the best experts in the United States 
on it. Even if we had the money to hire him, he is in civil service and 
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has spent many years in the Department of Agriculture and at various 
times they take him out to Idaho and other parts on the potato disease, 
bean diseases, and things like that. So there is no question but what 
he could be transferred to that and would not lose his civil-service 
status. We could not get him if we wanted to and we do not know 
of any other man now unless you have men in the Department of Agri- 
culture with the same standing. 

Mr. Anpersen. What is the State of Colorado doing on this? 

Mr. Tizron. They are participating an equal amount or more. 

Mr. Anpersen. They are actually putting up some money ! 

Mr. Tivton. Oh, yes; definitely so. I think it probably runs to the 

same amount or a little more and then the growers, you must remem- 
ber when these trees are cut down, have to take out the brush, remove 
the stumps, and they have lost that tree without any remuneration 
for it. So it is estimated that the growers themselves have spent a mil- 
lion and a half dollars in that time in replanting and taking out 
orchards. 

Now we are in this position, that while we fully realize the necessity 
for economy in Government and probably if everyone would paddle 
their own canoe with their own paddle, that would be the thing to do, 
but as long as you have programs for this or that, for instance, cotton 
and so forth, that we hate to be singled out without any warning and 
just left in at least in our present financial condition. Now, we have 
a brief case out there full of all kinds of statistics. We will be glad to 
answer any questions that you would like to ask us. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think that a general statement is far more effec- 
tive before a committee like this than getting into too many statistics. 

Mr. Tinton. Now, if there are any questions yoy would like to 
ask me 

Mr. Marsnauu. This is a matter that Representative Aspinall was 
before our committee about and expressed so much concern, was it not, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ANpDERSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Tinron. I would like to add this; that we just came from the 
Department of Agriculture from interviewing the Secretary with 
Senators Millikin and Johnson and our own Congressman Aspinall. 
The Secretary and Mr. Hoyt said that they would review this, give it 
further serious consideration. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Now, Mr. Toothacre, will you present your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Toornacre. I just want to supplement what he has just said, 
but I want to make this general statement. Having observed and 
worked with the boys who started out with these first six trees and 
we were trying to say that it was in the soil or it was a highwater table 
and whatnot. Clear on down to the present time, I want to say this, 
that if our control, eradication control, is eliminated, you understand, 
and this is thrown back in the laps of the growers, there will be some of 
them that will eradicate and some that will not. The man who eradi- 
cates is the fellow who lost heavily in the beginning. The fellow 
who did not lose heavily, he always argues, why, just because there 
is a little leaf found in here, it is a shame to eliminate the tree, that 
tree is all right; it will bear peaches. He cannot get it into his head 
that within 3 or 4 years he will have not only 1 but maybe 200 trees 
that will come down with it. 
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Mr. AnperseNn. In other words, Mr. Toothacre, you feel it is neces- 
sary to have some Federal supervision to enforce complete eradication ? 

Mr. Toornacre. First enforce complete eradication, and the tech- 
nical know-how to take care of it. That is the real situation. 

Let me give you this instance. I can go up through my own orchard 
and I might, if it is in the last ste Uges, tell that it has got mosaic; but 
when the crew comes through looking to make these trees, I have 
seen them stop and look and they could find no visible signs, the or- 

ard man, the ordinary man, could find no visible evidence that that 

if was affected, but ‘they knew that the tree did not look right. 
They would bring our e xpert in and he would go to examine and many 
times he would find only one leaf where you could positive ‘ly say that 

t had mosaic. Now, I would go by that tree maybe for that year, 
ind it would infect a number of “other trees or mi uybe acres of it which 
t has taken. 

Now, for them to say that it is just a service to the growers to re- 

ing it, all growers who are up on this thing will immediately 

ollow with their tractors and pull those trees out that are marked. 

There is a type of grower that can never get to it and he will permit 

hat tree to stand now and the Government man in there he will come 
back and check and then send the county-operated tractor that will 
come in and pull those trees and take them out. But I cannot afford 
o wait for them to do that for me because it is too d: angerous. L have 
cut down from one-hundred-some per year to two last year in my 35 
acres of orchards and I will say this, that it would only be a few 
years and we would be complete ‘ly out of the peach business. Any- 
place tre it you do not have an effective control, removal program, you 
are going to be out. What good is any research if I do find out what 
that caalaes is and we have no peac shes to do anything with? You 























would immediately cut off any appropriation when you would say, 
what is the use of keeping that going when you do not have any fruit 
trees? And there is where it must tie in together; it has to go hand 






in hand. 

Our State entomologist sends his crew down into the southwestern 
part of Colorado for barberry eradication. We would not think of 
letting those barberries stay there because we must protect the wheat 
n Oklahoma and Texas, eastern Colorado, and Kansas. 

Mr. Anpersen. And Minnesota. 

Mr. Toorracre. Yes, in Minnesota; you are absolutely right. So 
we have to do those things. 

Now, that is a program that is necessary to be carried on until such 
time as we can find the vector and know what we are fighting; we 
must carry on the eradication program along with the research. I do 
not want you to think I have ever taken a thing off the research 
program, but I will give you this instance. The county planning 
committee of which I was the chairman at that time started in. We 
said, “Well, inasmuch as the Federal Government has their research 
on mosaic out in California, we must do something here for ourselves.” 
So we got through our law which we call a county agricultural re- 
search law, and we set aside out of that fund a certain amount for re- 
search on peach mosaic. We went over about 20 miles from our area 
and found a little plot, or part of a man’s ranch where we thought 
the peach trees would grow and take care of them although they might 
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freeze the fruit on them. We set up a big, long, cage, put cheesecloth 
over it. That is all the money we could ‘afford to put over it and we 
thought we had a very good place and put a tree in there and were 
getting started and then began to test the different area insects th: 
we put on it. About the second year a had those things in there it 
broke out on the inside and out. I said, “Well, what has “happe ned ti 
you here? What is wrong?” “Well, we don’t know.” 

I said, “Can’t you tell what is inside here?” 

“Well, the wind tore these cheesecloth or this muslin so we don’t 
know whether that insect came from the outside or whether it was in 
the nursery stock or where it did come from.” 

Now, we are working with that. We are putting in money from 
the county. Weare putting in money from the State entomology into 
the thing, helping to remove and helping to refine the thing. But 
our real experts on this thing and of course I will say this, the Federal 
Government does not have any corner on the brains of this research; 
but sienteaiinn. he is a man that has been trained in that and in our 
locality they have great respect for him. If Max Sisson says a tree 
has it, we don’t question it any more. True, a few of them had a case 
against it but never let it come to court because they said you have no 


grounds to stand on because you are infecting everybody else when 
you let that stand. 


Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Toothacre. 

Mr. Toornacre. I would like for you to eall on Mr. Gates, our 
entomologist, Mr. Herbert Gates. 

Mr. Herverr Gares. Mr. Chairman, I am director of entomology 
and plant quarantine for the State of Colorado. 

Mr. Anpersen. Will you let us know what the State is doing in this, 
please ? 

Mr. Gates. Well, sir, I am State entomologist, division of plant 
industry for the State of Colorado, and have been for many years. I 
have been in charge of this present program for 14 years. All the 
things that these gentlemen have told you are true. I will not repeat 
them. We are concerned not entirely with what goes on in Colorado 
but what goes on in the nursery-growing States that furnish us the 
nursery trees. We in Colorado do not grow our own trees because 
we have short seasons; we rely upon other States. We are concerned 
greatly with what is known as the nursery inspection of environments. 
That is inspection of the nursery in Tennessee, the i inspec tion of the 
nursery in Texas, the inspection of the nursery in Arkansas, the in- 
spection of the nursery in Washington, and in California, where we 
get our trees. 

A few years ago they took a periphery of 3 miles from the nursery. 
The last few years, the periphery has been 1 mile. They circle around 
and if there is a tree within 1 mile of that nursery under Federal 
inspection, that nursery is not given a certificate to send peaches, peach 
trees tous. That is what we are concerned about, because we do not 
have the authorilty to leave the border of our State to go to Texas, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, California, and make those inspections. The 
man who makes those inspections cannot be a regular nursery inspector. 
He mut be an inspector who is trained in that activity. The inspection 
season is confined to a very brief period in the spring when the 
leaves are out and the leaves are visible and the tree can be inspected ; 


ehly 45 days is the length of the m spection time. It is not feasible 

Texas or California to employ a specialist to make nursery inspec- 

for one virus disease. It will result in questionable inspection 

iny other difficulties, if the Federal inspection is eliminated. 
No w, I have been associated with plant quarantine work for almost 
years. I am very familiar with every plant program that you 
tleman have had before you. 
You referred to Dr. Hoyt’s aan I have known Dr. Hoyt and 
ve great respect for him. For a great many years he was in Cali- 
fornia in a similar capacity. I i. this statement in the presence 
of Dr. Hoyt this afternoon that he made half statements in his recom- 
mendation. Now, he makes this one point, there, the cooperation of 
he nursery inspection, tree inspection, and all, but he made no men- 
tion whatsoever of the Federal environs inspection which would be 
.bandoned, which would put us in a bad position. I have the highest 
regard for Dr. Hoyt. I believe he is doing the very best he can 
under the suggestions that have been made to him. But we do not 
feel that programs such as Japanese beetle, gypsy moth and brown- 
tail, sweetpotato weevil, cotton insects, the Hall scale in California, 
should not be in the same status with peach control. We recognize 
the need for economy; we are for it. But we do not think that 
economy should be practiced on something that is very vital to the 
economy of these people. 

Now, we are not attempting to tear down another house to build 
ours; we are for all these programs; we want them and we want to 
see them continued. Whenever the scientists will tell us how to con- 
trol that disease, we will take over the entire program. 

Mr. Anpersen. Do you think it is discriminating against your 
industry ¢ 

Mr. Gares. I would not wish that word to appear at all. We do not 
wish to say discrimination at all. 

= Anpersen. But I am asking you if it does not seem like dis- 

imination to throw out your program entirely ? 

ne Gares. It seems that our little industry deserves more consider- 
ition than it is getting; that is about all I can say. 

Mr. Anpersen. How big is the peach industry in the United States? 

Mr. Gares. It is over $200 million industry ordinarily. 

Mr. Anpersen. I presumed it would be. How large is the industry 
in peaches in Colorado ? 

Mr. Gares. Our industry runs around $3 to $4 million a year. 

Mr. Hunrer. Does peach mosaic affect all kinds of peach trees or is 
it limited to particular varieties ¢ 

Mr. Toornacre. Not all of them manifest it, you understand. They 
can be silent carriers which do not manifest it. We have been very 
successful in getting the grower to remove the peach tree like the 
Champion or Carme n—the white-meat peachr—to remove them that 
are silent carriers. 

Mr. Tinton. It is like a case of walking typhoid. 

Mr. Toornacre. We also have to be careful to keep them from ship- 
ping in those odd varieties. Do you have a quarantine on that, Herb? 

Mr. Gares. We have a quarantine on symptomless varieties. 

Mr. Toornacre. They might be standard Elbertas or July Elbertas, 
or the Hale; they all will break out so you can see it or show the symp- 
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toms within the first year after it has been infected. We think that 
is it; we do not know when the tree becomes infected. It is supposi- 
tious. 

Mr. Anprersen. Gentlemen, I feel this committee has a better pic- 
ture of what this ‘all amounts to now. 

Mr. Toormacre. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Anpersen. We appreciate your coming. 

Mr. Tiron, Could I say something else? Dr. Dorsey is secretary- 
treasurer of the National Peach Council, which represents all States 
in the Union. 

Mr. AnprERsEN. Would you like to make a statement, Doctor? 

Dr. Dorsey. I think I might make just this much of a statement, 
Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Anpersen. Where are you located, sir? 

Dr. Dorsry. I am based at the University of Tlinois and I am secre- 
tary-treasurer of the National Peach Council which represents, | 
believe, 22 of the peach States. 

Before I left home Tuesday morning for this meeting I had calls 
from California, Colorado, and South Carolina regarding this meet- 
ing here and I believe that there is a wire in from | Chis urles Bruce, of 
Clovis, Calif., who is president of the National Peach Council, and 
Paul Black, of Spartanburg, S. C., who planned to come to this meet- 
ing but was unable to do so on acc count of illness. 

I might say that the peach people generally are very much inter- 
ested in being alert to emergencies of this kind. I think you have 
had a very fine statement of ‘the situation from these gentlemen here 
from Colorado where the mosaic has been very active. They are just 
barely, as you know, keeping ahead of it. Southern California will 
be heard from before you get through with this, I can assure you; 
likewise, some of the other States in the peach deal. 

Now, we are facing a situation here where we ought to be just as 
alert as we would be with the hoof-and-mouth disease and wheat rust 
and thingsofthatkind. Itisofthat nature. 

I want to take some of these gentlemen with me tomorrow and we 
want to see what is being done in the Department here along the re- 
search line to see how things look from the standpoint of future 
program. 

As head of the department of horticulture at Illinois for a number 
of years, I was concerned in the administration of research work and 
I recommended to our representative there to the Northeastern group 
of States—now, you know how the plant pathologists look at these 
diseases—when T tell you that they are organized with a leader into 
a Western section, a North Central States section, a Northeast section, 
and a Southern section. We hope the research will be pursued very 
actively because, as Mr. Toothacre mentioned here, the control meas- 
ures are dependent pretty much on new findings; but for the time 
being, as Mr. Gates has emphasized, it seems that the best we can do 
and the least we can do is to be alert to taking out of the orchard these 
points of infection. 

I think I need not say any more than that, just that much, in view 
of the statements already made. 

Mr. Anversen. Anything further, Mr. Tilton? 

Mr. Tiuton. No, sir. 
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Mr. Sarzpurc. My name is Harry R. Salzburg and I am president 
the Rocky Mountain Farmers’ Union headquartered in Denver, 
lo. I just want to give full support to this testimony and to re- 
wal of the appropriation. We are dealing with a disease about 
Lich we know very little. It is something that I should be interested 
although I am not a peach grower. We give full support. We 
derstand it is moving into Oregon and we are proposing you want to 
ike a stand on that. 
Mr. ANpersEN. Anyone else, now ? 
Mr. Jounson. I am Louis Johnson, vice president of the Farmers’ 
Union of Arkansas. We have a lot of members and our peachgrower 
embers are very much interested in this program. Certainly, Doc- 
or, I believe that we happen to be one of the States that is shipping 
ut some of that stock. Stark Bros. produce a lot of that fruit stock 
Arkansas and we have a large peachgrowing section there in 
Arkansas so we are very much interested in this and we heartily en- 
dorse the statements that they have just made. 
Mr. ANpersEN. Thank you, gentlemen. It has been very beneficial. 


Monpay, Aprit 27, 1953. 
Bureau or AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 
RESEARCH ON FATS AND OILS 


WITNESS 


F. B. WISE, SECRETARY-TREASURER, NATIONAL RENDERERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. AnpersEn. The committee will come to order. 

We have before us this morning, Mr. F. B. Wise, secretary-treasurer 
of the National Renderers Association. Mr. Wise, we will be glad 
to have any statement you might care to make to the subcommittee. 

Mr. Wiser. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a prepared statement which will require approximately 6 
minutes’ reading, then I have a brief tabulation attached which I 
should at least like to submit for the record, and may wish to comment 
briefly on it afterward if there is time. 

Mr. ANpDersEN. All right, sir. 

Mr. Wise. Mr. Chairman and members of the eneetie, my name 
is F. B. Wise; I am secretary-treasurer of the National Renderers 
Association with headquarters at 1424 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C, 

The National Renderers Association is an organization composed of 
approximately 225 member companies which are largely single, inde- 
pendently operated establishments primarily engaged in the produc- 
tion of inedible tallow and grease whid h is extracted from fat-bearing 
materials obtained from literally thousands of farms, ranches, feed 
lots, meatpacking establishments, wholesale slaughterhouses, retail 
meat shops, and chain stores, hotels, restaurants, Government and 
State institutions and agencies. Members of the association also 





produce animal proteins, commonly known in the trade as meat scrap 
or tankage, and some plants also accumulate hides and skins in con 
nection with their operations. Inedible tallow and grease are prin 

cipally used in the manufacture of soap; meat scrap and tankage an 
extensively used in poultry and hog feeds: and the many uses of 
leather goods are well known to everyone. Member plants of the asso 
ciation will be found in all States of the United States except Montana 

We ask your favorable consideration for the maximum agricultural] 
research appropriations that can be spared in the legislation now befor 
you. We do this with full cognizance, and approval, of the efforts of 
the new administration to balance the budget. Our conscience is clear 
in making this request because we sincerely believe that every dollar so 
invested will eventually bring a profitable return to Government and 
the Nation’s entire economy. As has been frequently said, research 
doesn’t cost, it pays. 

You have often heard the expression, government is big business. 
If this be true, it seems that, insofar as agricultural-research appro 
priations are concerned, the Government ought then to conduct itself 
as big business. Listen to what Mr. Crawford H. Greenwalt, presi 
dent of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., has to say about the subject : 

Back of our plants, back of the people who build and operate them, are our 
research laboratories, and they are perhaps our greatest single resource. Every 
new product, every improvement in process, every adavnce in technology, had its 
beginning somewhere, somehow, in the mind of a research worker in his labora 


tory. Research is the essential vitamin without which the body of industry loses 
its vitality and dynamic character. 


It is generally conceded that the du Pont company is among the most 
progressive and efficient enterprises in the country today and every 


consumer of this country is undoubtedly familiar with one or more 
of the many fine products which have been developed by du Pont as a 
result of basic research. 

In the case of agriculture, research at this point is not merely 
desirable, it is literally a necessity. This is particularly true in a num- 
ber of agricultural fields at the present time where we seem to have 
learned how to produce so much that we can’t profitably utilize all of 
our production and hence are confronted with sizable surpluses, Our 
philosophy of agricultural research may be summed up as follows: All 
agricultural research helps every agricultural producer, either directly 
or indirectly. So we will not quibble here or there over the assi 
nient of an extra dollar to another agricultural commodity. In the 
end, it will help all of agriculture. 

Perhaps it would be well to give you a firsthand picture of how Gov- 
ernment agricultural research “has helped the industry which I repre- 
sent and why it is necessary that this work be continued. Domestic 
production of inedible tallow and grease has more than doubled since 
just before World War II; this has been partly the result of increased 
livestock production and slaughter, and partly due to expansion of the 
industry and more efficient recovery of the fats. 

Now, with a record production, members of the industry are having 
difficulty staying in business because of substantially decreased demand 
which has largel ly come about through the displacement of soap and 
soap products “by a new class of products called synthetic detergents, 
most of which contains no domestic fats or oils. Were it not for the 
export market for inedible tallow and greases which has expressed 
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ts self sizably over the past several years it is perhaps safe to say the 
ment of the industry which I represent wouldn’t be oper: ating today. 
We have soberly concluded that we can’t always tell just how the 
— market will hold up and that what is therefore most needed for 
e long-term steady pull is some new uses for inedible fats to replace 
the historical outlets taken away by synthetic detergents. And all the 
xperts we have talked to assure us this will take extensive research. 

But in closing 1 want to tell you what Government agriculture 
esearch ‘ons already done along these lines. As you no doubt know, 

|| Department of Agriculture research work on animal fats is con- 
entrated at the Eastern Regional Laboratory at Philadelphia, where 

P. A. Wells is director of the laboratory and Dr. W. C. Ault is 
head of the animal-fat studies. With funds made available for this 
work under the Research Marketing Act, there has been a series of 
new discoveries pertaining to inedible fats. For example, it was found 
uring World War II that the whole synthetic-rubber program was 
n jeopardy because a tallow soap used in the process was gumming 
up the works, so to speak, Workers at the Philadelphia laboratory 
developed a means of treating the tallow so that this difficulty was 
eliminated and it is conservatively estimated that this preserved intact 
i market for 100 million pounds of tallow. Recently, the laboratory 
has discovered and announced a prac ‘tical method of produc ing ya pure r 
form of oleic acid, which is a derivative of tallow and grease; it is 
understood that this process will form the basis of a new installation 
which will produce a necessary component of jet lubricants and will 
mean a new market in the neighborhood of several hundred million 
pounds, I believe. Also, I understand that final reports are yet due 
on two contracts which the Philadelphia laboratory has negotiated 
with reputable commercial laboratories, namely, the use of inedible 
fats as substitutes for palm oil in the hot-tin dipping of steel plate, 
and the use of inedible animal fats as additives in poultry and dog 
foods. In addition to the laboratory studies, several helpful mar- 
keting research surveys have been completed and published. 

At this point I would like to interrupt the prepared statement to 
exhibit two typical examples of these reports. One has recently come 
from the the Philadelphia laboratory, entitled “A Survey on Research 
Possibilities for Animal Fats,” that was directed by Dr. Ault, whom 
I have already mentioned, the head of the animal-fat studies at that 
laboratory. One of the marketing surveys came out last May, entitled 
“Marketing of Nondrying Industrial Fats and Oils.” This little 
pamphlet is a reprint ‘ofa section of the Agricultural Yearbook of 
1951, I believe it was, summarizing the work that was bei ng done in 
agriculture on animal fats and oils. 

Please permit me to tell you that our own association is this year 
raising an initial fund of $25,000 to be devoted solely to research for 
new uses for inedible tallow and grease. Contracts for this are now 
in the process of negotiation and one of these will be placed with 
the Eastern Regional Laboratory at Philadelphia. 

It is absolutely essential, in our opinion, that new uses for inedible 
fats be found in the near future if the contemplated expansion in 
livestock production is to be attained. 

To secure maximum production, it is naturally a requirement that 
the outlook for the business be profitable. Every agricultural econo- 
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mist concedes that the price of livestock byproducts has some bearing 
on live-animal prices. And without attractive byproducts we will 
therefore tend to have a weakness in live-animal returns. 

I would like to submit for the record the attached extract of recent 
letters of members to the National Renderers Association as an indi- 
cation of the situation now existing in this industry. It must be ob- 
vious that these conditions have a direct bearing on farm income and 
upon the welfare of each individual farmer and the community in- 
volved. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Wise. We will make the next three 
sheets of your report a part of the record at this point. 

Mr. Wise. Very well. 


(The sheets referred to are as follows:) 
EXTRACTS OF RECENT LETTERS TO NATIONAL RENDERERS ASSOCIATION 


Wisconsin 

Just completed a trip through the State of Wisconsin, during which time I 
personally contacted every renderer in our State. Wherever I went and regard- 
less to whom I spoke, the story was the same and conditions far from rosy. 
Many of the boys are very much discouraged and very pessimistic about the 
immediate future. 

Several plants have already closed in our area and one cannot blame them 
for discontinuing their operations in the face of continuous losses. This, of 
course, would create quite a problem in the territory now covered by such ren- 
derers and would make it necessary for the farmer, small packer, and meat- 
market operator of such locality to dispose of their own offal or dead stock, 
resulting into an undesirable situation from all angles, especially from a sanitary 
viewpoint. 


Texas 

For many years we have provided a free removal service for dead and fallen 
animals in surrounding areas. We have also accepted collect phone calls when 
this service was desired. 

We have been able to provide this service, notwithstanding the heavy trucking 
and processing costs involved, because the finished products were selling at fair 
values. But tallow, grease, meat protein feed products, and hides are now all 
selling at their lowest points in well over a decade, and in some cases it is 
difficult to sell them at any price. 

Under these conditions, we are eliminating our advertising in local newspapers. 
We must also eliminate the not inconsiderable expense of accepting collect tele- 
phone calls. So, in the future, when you desire our service, will you please 
prepay your telephone call. 


Michigan (editorial from Jackson (Mich.) Patriot, February 26, 1953) 


Synthetic detergents are replacing the soaps made from tallow. Synthetic 
materials are reducing the demand for hides. The market for animal proteins 
is shot to pieces. 

The renderers foresee a public-health problem around some of the larger cities. 
They can’t afford to take care of the wastes from butcher shops in today’s market 
for animal byproducts. The industry is talking with the health departments of 
larger cities to determine if some other means of handling waste materials from 
butcher shops can be devised. 

In short, an old and honorable business is going to pot, the victim of progress, 
and will be in for even worse times unless the chemists devise some new means 
of using animal carcasses and butchers’ wastes. 

That’s the way it is in this wonderful 20th century, the era of synthetics, 


Georgia 

We discontinued handling fallen stock about 6 months ago. We went along 
losing money on this service and when hides took a big drop we stopped picking 
up any fallen stock. We also discontinued our routes on fat and bones from retail 
stores as there was no incentive to do this, even free of charge for materials, 
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You know as I do that many renderers have closed their plants and many are 
anging on by the skin of their teeth and I hate to think what the poultry plants 
n our area would do with the inedible waste if we closed our doors. 


Vassachusetts 

With present market conditions for tallow, grease, and meat scraps being 
what they are, it is impossible for us, or any other renderer, to pay for some 
grades of slaughterhouse and market waste. 

Prices bid for livestock are based on the sales value of all the products which 
can be produced, less the cost of processing. An average steer hide would cure 

approximately 70 pounds, the same steer should yield about 65 pounds of 
slaughter fat, which in turn should yield 60 percent of tallow, or the total tallow 
from this source per steer would be 39 pounds, 

If hides were selling at 25 cents per pound and tallow at 12 cents per pound, 
total value of these two items in the above mentioned case would be $22.18. 
Today tallow is approximately 5 cents and hides in the neighborhood of 15 cents 
per pound, The total value would be $12.45 or a difference of $9.73. The other 
tems which have been decreased in value due to present market conditions would 
undoubtedly bring this $9.73 difference to $15 difference, which, in my opinion, 
s the amount the value of a steer has been reduced by decline in tallow, grease, 
and meat scrap markets. 


Illinois 


Until about a year ago, we, as well as other renderers, were paying farmers 
for their dead animals. In this area prices ranged from $2 to $5 per head, which, 
added to the $2 service charge now in effect, means a loss to the farmer compared 
to a year ago of from $4 to $7 per head, all of which has been caused by the 
extremely low market on inedible grease, plus a drastic reduction in the prices 
of hides and meat scraps. 

I would estimate that only 50 to 60 percent of the animals are being handled 
by rendering plants as a result of these low prices. Of course, the animals 
not handled by rendering plants must be buried or burned or left to rot, thus 
causing a hazard to not only his own livestock, but to the stock of neighbors as 
well. 

Mississippi 

Reduced markets for grease, hides, and proteins have forced us to do the 
following: 

1. Discontinue dead stock collection service in 4 counties in Mississippi, and 4 
counties in Alabama. 

2. Discontinue the use of five trucks entirely. 

3. Discharge for lack of work 27 members of our crew. 

4. Discontinue payment for chicken offal which reduces the income of chicken 
plants in the area by more than $1,300 per month. 

5. Discontinue service of collection to two large plants entirely because truck- 
ing and processing was more than the value of the finished product. 

6. Discontinue the acceptance of collect calls for dead-stock-collection service. 


Pennsylwania 


Our company has been in the rendering business for 114 years. For the past 
30 years we have collected dead stock. Due to the conditions, which we consider 
beyond our control, we decided the 4th of February of this year to discontinue the 
service of picking up dead animals, 

We have taken seven trucks out of this service, which means quite a saving 
in our costs, but it is still not a sufficient amount to overcome the loss in handling 
raw fats and bones. To break even on operations in handling just fat and bones 
is a real problem today and not many are able to do so. 

As a matter of fact in our area alone 1 small renderer quit business last 
summer and within the past month 2 other small operators have closed their 
plants. 


Nebraska 


We had a rendering plant which serviced an area that handled 1 million 
cattle. This plant was closed about a year ago for the reason it was losing 
money. At the present time, there is no rendering service in this area and 
the animals that die remain where they die, unburied. 

We have a very large plant in another part of the State. We have pulled in 
our routes about 25 miles and discontinued a good many phones. 





Oklahoma 

We closed our small plant a couple of months ago because it was losing mone: 
At our larger plant we have discontinued a good many routes and have reduced 
the distance we will go for materia 
Kansas 


We understand the State of Kansas now has only 1 and possibly 2 rendering 


plants in operatio! 


Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Wise, this subcommittee is very much inte1 
ested in the problem of finding new uses for inedible fats. Mr. 
Marshall and I inspected the Philadelphia laboratory just last month, 
and we were very much impressed with the work we saw going on 
there in trying to solve this problem. 

Mr. Wiser. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Anpersen. This subcommittee has also called to the attention 
of the Department of Agriculture that this is the type of problem we 
want them to concentrate their research on. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Horan ? 

Mr. Horan. No. This is a very vital subject. 

Mr. Wuirren. I have no questions except to agree with your state- 
ment. I think in the field of fats and oils under present conditions 
we have more problems than in almost any other field of agriculture. 

Mr. Wise. If that concludes the questions, | would like to sum- 
marize in perhaps two sentences the enclosure I have here. The bur- 
den of these statements is to the effect that a good many members are 
not only not paying these farmers for their dead and fallen animals, 
but are making a collection charge for picking them off the farms. 
In some areas, where the farmers may not be willing to pay that 
charge, or where there is no inclination by the sources who have 


this material to move it, it presents a problem of health and sanita- 
tion to the community. Those are the two points you will find run- 
ning through these letters from our members. 

Mr. Horan. Thank you, Mr. Wise, for a very good presentation and 
a very honest approach to the problem. 

Mr. Wise. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate your kind 
attention to this presentation. 


Monpnay, Aprit 27, 1953. 
Sor CoNnsERVATION 


Mr. Anpersen. Gentlemen, we will have inserted in the record at 
this point a statement by William E. Welsh, secretary-manager of the 
National Reclamation Association. Mr. Welsh is ill and unable to 
appear, but his statement will be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment that Mr. 
Welsh’s statement deals with water facilities and related matters. I 
think it is a very worthwhile and very well-organized statement. It 
also deals with the Soil Conservation Service and the pilot farms that 
are being conducted in 11 Western States. I am very happy to have 
this statement in the record, because I think Mr. Welsh covers many 
things of interest to this subcommittee and to the Congress. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 
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STATEMENT BY WILLIAM E. WELSH, SECRETARY-MANAGER, NATIONAL RECLAMATION 
ASSOCIATION 


My name is William E. Welsh. I am secretary-manager of the National 
Reclamation Association, which has a very large and active membership in each 
of the 17 Western States comprising the western half of the United States. 
{mong our members is an especially active group made up of officers and 
directors of irrigation districts, canal companies, and other types of water-user 
issociations on reclamation projects throughout the West. This group consti- 
utes a very large percentage of our membership. Through this group we are 
kept in close contact with the water users and irrigation farmers living on the 
arious irrigation and reclamation projects. 

Our water users’ Committee, which is made up of active representatives of 
water-user organizations, is one of the most vital committees of the association. 
Hach year at our annual meetings, which are attended by 1,000 or more leading 
reclamationists from all over the West, one day is specifically set aside and 
designated as “Water Users’ Day.” At that time we make it a point to hear 

om the water users in order that we may have firsthand information as to their 
roblems. Indicative of that interest are the following resolutions: 


RESOLUTION No. 4.—Exrpanded program of soil and water research 


Whereas, with the growth of national population and the resulting necessity 
or intensification of agriculture, problems of land and water management are 
apidly increasing in importance; and 

Whereas, the fertility and productivity levels are decreasing in both the ir- 
rigated and dry-land areas of the West; and 

Whereas these management problems apply to both cultivated and non- 
cultivated land, including the important water-yielding areas in the head- 
waters of western watersheds; and 

Whereas the agricultural research committee of the National Reclamation 
Association has prepared a report on soil and water problems and research 
needs of the West which has been published as Senate Document No. 98, 82d 
Congress, 2d session: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Reclamation Association hereby reaffirm its 
interest in an expanded program of soil and water research in the 17 Western 
States and its endorsement of the recommendations in Senate Document No. 98; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That officers and directors of the National Reclamation Association 
are authorized and directed to promote this expanded programm of soil and water 
research on both cultivated and noncultivated land; to foster coordination of 
effort by those Federal agencies which can contribute to such research; to take 
steps necessary to inform Members of Congress of the ever-increasing popula- 
tion-growth pressures which emphasize the importance of this program; and 
to urge adequate appropriations for the full development of the expanded soil 
and water program outlined in Senate Document No. 98, 82d Congress, 2d ses- 
sion: and be it further 

Resoived, That the agricultural research committee be continued and directed 
to seek aid in independent analysis of the problems involved through a priv- 
ately endowed foundation, with particular emphasis on securing an objective 
evaluation of the extent and probable timing of need for increased irrigation 
reclamation, 


¢ 


Resolution No, 5.—Adequate appropriations for water development (in part) 


Whereas the primary objective of the National Reclamation Association is the 
complete development of the land and water resources of the West; and 

Whereas the accomplishment of this objective calls for adequate appropriations 
by the Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Reclamation Association hereby directs its officers 
to support before the Congress requests for suflicient appropriations to support 
aceeleration of the Forest Service program of revegetation, watershed restora- 
tion, range improvements, and physical improvements of national forests; sup- 
port and continue the snow-survey service of the Department of Agriculture; 
support and accelerate the program of the Soil Conservation Service to provide 
more adequate assistance to the soil conservation districts; support research, in- 
vestigation, and action programs in soil and water conservation, basic and es- 
sential to the sound development of full continued care of the Nation’s land and 
Water resources basinwide and in harmony with multiple-use projects develop- 
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ment; and support the land capability inventory to be completed as soon as prac 
ticable ; and be if further 
Resolved, That the various affected States be urged to give full support to the 
foregoing program. 
Resolution No. 22.—Farm credit 


Whereas many settlers on farms in the 17 Western States are inadequately 
financed and need credit to purchase essential equipment and livestock, and to 
pay operating costs during development periods; and 

Whereas the Farmers’ Home Administration has successfully provided this 
credit over a period of years; and 

Whereas current appropriations for the Farmers’ Home Administration are 
now inadequate to meet present needs because of increased cost and increased 
acreage open for settlement : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the National Reclamation Association, That sufficient funds be 
authorized for Farmers’ Home Administration to provide adequate loan funds 
for land development, building construction, farmstead water, purchase of live 
stock and machinery, and to meet operating costs on newly developed farms, 
whether on public or private projects. 


NRA COMMITTEE—-AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


About 2 years ago the president of the National Reclamation Association ap- 
pointed on agricultural research committee made up of men who had had a 
great deal of experience in the development and utilization of the land and 
water resources of the West and particularly reclamation. The following are 
the members of that committee: H. Lloyd Miller, Yakima, Wash.; Daniel B. 
Noble, Portland, Oreg.; Wayne M, Akin, Phoenix, Ariz.; Ira C. Husky, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Harry Bashore, chairman, Mitchell, Nebr. 

This committee examined the progress made in soil and water research in 
the 17 Western States and came to the conclusion that much more research is 
needed on problems of soil and water management. In their report, the com- 
mittee analyzed the research program needed to demonstrate the best manage- 
ment of both noncultivated and cultivated lands in the West, and prepared an 
estimate of funds required to study these problems. 

The committee’s report was endorsed by resolution of the National Reclama- 
tion Association at their annual conventions in 1951 and 1952. Along with this 
endorsement, the association’s officers were asked to acquaint the Congress with 
the need for expanded soil and water research, and to urge adequate appropria- 
tions for this purpose. In January 1952, a summary of their report was sub- 
mitted by Senator Hayden to the 2d session of the 82d Congress; it was printed 
as Senate Document No. 98. 

I personally am acquainted with the soil and water research which has been 
done by the Department of Agriculture in the West, and especially with the 
research in watershed management that is conducted by the Forest Service in my 
home State of Idaho. In fact, I have been actively interested in the Forest 
Service’s watershed research since 1929, and took part in the original establish- 
ment of such research in Idaho. This kind of work is extremely valuable to 
western people. In spite of its small scale in the past, it has paid dividends 
far out of proportion to the public costs. It has been perennially underfinanced, 
however. Asa result, past watershed research has not even begun to solve the 
major problems of watershed management in the West. This was the conclu- 
sion of our agricultural research committee, and was the reason why they 
recommended increased funds for this useful work. 

It is my understanding that the Department of Agriculture has included in 
its 1954 budget some very small increases for soil and water research, particu- 
larly for the Forest Service and the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agri- 
cultural Engineering. I want to give these increases the wholehearted support 
of the National Reclamation Association. At the same time, I hope the Depart- 
ment will not object if I suggest that these small increases are totally inadequate 
even to make a start on the expanded program of soil and water research that is 
really needed in the West. As pointed out in Senate Document No. 98, the 
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following budget would provide sufficient funds to initially get a soil and water 
esearch program under way: 


Continuing Nonrecurring 


egional soil and water research laboratory $600, 000 , 300, 000 
earch for cultivated lands and lands to be brought under irrigation 
Bureau of Reclamation 6, 000, 000 
farm research 680, 000 2, 720, 000 


earch on noncultivated lands - - 1, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 


Total - ; 8, 280, 000 7, 020, 000 


While our western people fully appreciate and sympathize with the adminis- 
tration’s objective of economy and efficiency in Government, we feel strongly 
that the granting of additional funds for soil and water research would provide 
a long step forward in getting such efficiency. Accordingly, we urge that the 
committee allow at least a substantial part of the appropriations which have 
been recommended by our Agricultural Research Committee as being adequate 
to do this work. 


PILOT FARMS 


It has been my privilege to visit and inspect a number of pilot farms on rec- 
lamation projects in different States throughout the West. ‘These pilot farms 
are invaluable. The information which they make available to the new settlers 
on the projects as they are first brought under cultivation may easily spell the 
difference between success and failure. One that I remember particularly is 
the pilot farm near the Columbia Basin project in the State of Washington. We 
strongly urge on behalf of the new settlers on these projects, the young GI's, that 
adequate funds be made available to satisfactorily continue these pilot farms. 


SOIL CONSERVATION 


While conservation districts have been formed on practically every irrigated 
district of the West and every reclamation project, the services performed by 
the technicians made available through the Soil Conservation Service and the 
assistance in land preparation and land leveling as well as farm layouts and in 
dividual irrigation structures are all accomplishing a great deal in the promo 
tion of general conservation practices. This is another phase of the agricultural 
program which is very important to the irrigation farmers of the West. 


FOREST SERVICE-——-WATERSHED PROTECTION 


It was my privilege to serve for 24 years as watermaster on the Boise River 
in southwestern Idaho. That is a short, flashy, and turbulent stream. It rises 
in the Sawtooth Mountains, the highest peaks of which are approximately 10,000 
feet above sea level, and it empties into the Snake River about 150 miles to the 
west of its source at an elevation of about 2,300 feet above sea level. On that 
river we were confronted with all of the problems usually found on any western 
stream in connection with properly and adequately safeguarding and protecting 
the watershed. Although the runoff was not great, we irrigated 340,000 acres 
of land from that river. One hundred fifty thousand people are dependent to 
a large degree for their subsistance and livelihood upon a well sustained river 
runoff. During all of those years while on that river, it was my privilege to work 
very closely with the United States Forest Service. It was also my privilege 
to take a very active part in initiating a movement leading to the establishment 
of an intermountain forest and range experiment station on that watershed. 
The information gained is valuable not only to that watershed but to all of that 
mountain area. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


The work of the Department of Agriculture on the upstream watersheds is 
a very important part of the overall flood-control program for most of the large 
river basins of the West. Agriculture’s program for flood control includes the 
protection of the native grasses as well as seeding appropriate grasses and ter- 
racing along with other types of work. While we do not believe that in most 
river basins the agricultural program in itself is sufficient to contro] the floods, 
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we do believe that it is a very important part and should be continued and car 
ried on along with the programs of the Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps ot 
Army Engineers. 


FHA LOANS 


Most of the settlers on the new projects are GI’s. Federal laws and regula 
tions require that the successful applicant for a homestead on a new project mus 
have some farming experience and background as well as a good reputation for 
honesty, integrity, and industry and also that he must have some financial re 
sources. However, in almost every instance it is necessary for these GI's to 
borrow additional money to carry them over the period when they are develop 
ing their farms and putting up the necessary farm buildings and homes prior 
to the time that the income from the farm is realized. We are advised that in 
some instances it requires as much as $20,000 for a new settler to get set up 
with adequate buildings, farm improvements, and machinery. The Farm Hons 
Administration has been rendering a very favorable service in connection with 
making loans available to these new settlers. We sincerely urge that adequate 
funds be allocated to continue this work. 

On behalf of the entire membership of the National Reclamation Associatior 
we wish to express to the members of this committee our sincere appreciation for 
the consideration and the excellent treatment which you have given to us of 
the West in the past. 


Monpay,. Aprin 27, 1953. 


Bureau or Enromoiocy AND PLANT QUARANTINE 
% 


JAPANESE BEETLE QUARANTINE 
WITNESS 


OR. RICHARD P. WHITE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN, INC. 


Mr. ANDERSEN. Gentlemen, we have before us Dr. Richard P. White, 
executive secretary of the American Association of Nurserymen. Dr. 
White, we are glad to see you before us once more. Whatever state- 
ment you care to give to the subcommittee will be appreciated. 

Dr. Wuirr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a brief prepared 
statement I would like to put in the record, if I may. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We will be very glad to put it in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


It has been reported that Secretary Benson, in submitting revised budget esti- 
mates for 1954, has recommended that this committee give consideration to the 
revocation of three Federal plant quarantines; namely, the Japanese beetle, the 
sweetpotato weevil and the combined quarantine on peach mosaic and the phony 
peach disease. My statement is concerned only with the Japanese beetle, as I 
am not qualified to speak on the other two-thirds of the proposal. 

This recommendation of the Secretary’s was made in his sincere belief that the 
State governments involved were in a position to assume the responsibility for 
the maintenance of quarantine and control measures on these pests and diseases 
within their respective States. I understand that funds for the Japanese beetle 
program were recommended to be reduced from the original estimate of $482,000 
to a revised estimate of $150,000. The reduction in operating funds would be- 
come effective on July 1, 1 214 months hence. Employees in this program 
engaged in the inspection and certification of regulated commodities probably 
have accumulated leave in many instances which even now could not be fully 
met this late in the fiscal vear. 

The revocation of the Japanese beetle quarantine at this time, unless the 
States had been prepared for such a situation well in advance, would seriously 
interfere with the interstate movement of all regulated commodities including 
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nursery stock, The interstate movement of nursery stock alone is more than 
1.000 cars annually, with almost as much tonnage by trucks 

It became of great importance to us, therefore, to determine if the States were 
actually ready to step in immediately with personnel and facilities to assume 
full responsibility for the maintenance of quarantine and control Measures on 
the Japanese beetle under a uniform system of State quarantines, 

The financial responsibilities of this quarantine and control program are 
now jointly shared on approximately an equal basis. I am advised that the 
States now are expending about $450,000 annually to the Federal Government’s 
$482,000. This is, I believe, the usual 50-50 relationship in such Federal-State 
cooperative projects. 

A telegram was sent to the regulatory officials of the State departments of 
agriculture of the 34 States in which the Japanese beetle has not been found 
or which are only partially invaded at the present time. These States are 
all those lying west and south of, and including, Ohio, Kentucky, ‘Tennessee, 
Georgia, and South Carolina. Our wire asked these State officials that if the 
Federal quarantine were revoked as proposed, “Do you believe your State would 
promulgate State quarantine and would this likely be prohibitory or regulatory 
in nature?’ 

Replies have been received from all 34 States. These replies direct from the 
State departments of agriculture and all dated since our wire of April 8, 1953, 
indicate that 

(1) The States are not ready at all to assume full responsibility for this 
program ; 

(2) There is no uniformity in thought as to what type of State quarantine 
would be promulgated, varying in this respect from a quarantine of regula- 
tory nature similar to the current Federal quarantine, to a quarantine of a 
prohibitory or embargo nature ; 

(3) Many States have indicated in their wire that they are opposed to 
revocation of this quarantine; 

(4) Mention is made of increased costs which the States at this time 
could not assume (Indiana Legislature has met and has adjourned; Ken- 
tucky Legislature is not in session: budget programs of other States are so 
far advanced at this time that they could not be reopened to supply addi- 
tional State funds) ; 

(5) Some consideration has been given to uniform State enactments by 
the Western States, but no uniformity has been arrived at either in the 
thinking of the respective State officials or in the preparation of a uniform 
State enactment (Utah would prohibit entry of all host plants; Oregon 
would regulate entry of host plants unless found necessary to prohibit; 
California would regulate entry of host plants, but is considering extending 
the area quarantined against to include spot infestations now outside the 
present quarantine lines, resulting in non-uniformity even of the area regu- 
lated on account of this pest. 

To summarize these 34 replies— 

Kighteen States would promulgate regulatory quarantines ; 

Two States would promulgate regulatory quarantines with some pro- 
hibitory features which are not indicated; 

Hight States would promulgate quarantines prohibiting the entry of cur- 
rently regulated agricultural commodities; 

Five States would promulgate quarantines of some undisclosed nature; 

One State would watch developments. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to include at this point these 
wires received from the 34 State officials representing their State departments 
of agriculture, as part of my testimony. 

I have not canvassed the views of the State departments of agriculture of the 
remaining 14 States in the northeastern part of the country. I understand 
some have been represented here. I can speak for the nurserymen of that area, 
however, in reporting that of all of the correspondence that has been received in 
our office from nurserymen within the present regulated area, not one has been 
in favor of the Secretary’s position. 

Under the present Japanese beetle quarantine and control program coopera- 
tively supported by both Federal and State agencies, shippers of nursery stock 
and other regulated agricultural commodities within the quarantined area are 
permitted with a minimum of inconvenience and expense, to consign their com 
modities to points outside the quarantined area under Federal certification. 
Furthermore, receivers of nursery stock and other regulated agricultural com- 
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modities in these 34 States can have a very high degree of assurance that they 
are beetlefree. 

This is one quarantine operation that has effectively retarded the westward 
and southward spread of a serious pest, introduced on nursery stock many years 
ago from a foreign country. The quarantine as now administered is protecting 
the horticultural resources of the West and South with a minimum of incon- 
venience and expense to those agricultural industries concerned within the 
regulated area. 

We urge the committee to support this activity of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. It would be false economy, in our judgment, to do otherwise, and certainly 
on the basis of information from the States reported here, the States are not 
in a position to assume full responsibility as has been assumed. The confusion 
that would result in the marketing of nursery stock and other regulated com- 
modities would seriously hamper interstate trade, would close the free competitive 
markets of at least 7 States to the products of 14 other States, and in the aggre- 
gate the enforcement of over 30 nonuniform State quarantines is going to cost 
more to the American taxpayer than the 1 Federal quarantine and control 
program is now costing us. 


Dr. Wurre. I would like to just hit the highlights of my prepared 
statement. 

My original request for time was to speak on basic research programs 
of the United States Department of Agriculture in which we are 
interested. Even though we are a minor segment of the agricultural 
economy in the country, we can benefit greatly by this research. We 
are particularly interested in research ‘at Beltsville in horticulture. 

Since my original request was made, a rather emergency request 
has been made by reason of the proposal of the Department of Agri- 
culture to revoke the Japanese beetle quarantine. 

Mr. Larep. You understand that was recommended by the Chief of 
the Bureau to the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Dr. Wurre. I understand that. 

Mr. Horan. I think this subcommittee is pretty familiar with that. 
IT think we would profit more by a discussion than having you read 
your statement. 

Dr. Wurrr. I think so, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Proceed, in whatever way you desire. 

Dr. Wuirr. Let me make a very brief statement which in sum and 
substance is the prepared statement I am submitting. 

It became very important to us as an industry as soon as we heard 
the proposal was made to revoke the Japanese beetle quarantine, be- 
cause if there was a uniform State quarantine that Mr. Hoyt intimated 
existed, we did not know of it, and we were concerned to know what 
that quarantine included in it. 

I could not find any reference to any uniform State quarantine that 
the States themselves had been discussing so I sent a wire to the 34 
States which are generally outside the present quarantine territory. 
This wire inquired, if the Japanese beetle quarantine was revoked 
on the Federal level, what they proposed to do. I have replies from 
each of the 34 States, and would like to have those put in the record. 

Mr. Horan. That is something we could use. 

Mr. Anpersen. Dr. White, we will ask you to prepare a summary of 
these replies to have included at this point in the record. We cannot 
place all of these wires in the record, but if you will prepare a table 
summarizing the replies received, we will be glad to include it in the 
record. 
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MMARY OF WIRES RECEIVED FROM STATE DEPARTMENTS OF AGRICULTURE RELATIVE 


THEIR QUARANTINE 
Be REVOKED 


1) Bighteen States, as follows, 


ry quarantine: 

Alabama 

\rizona 
\rkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Montana 


ACTION PROVIDED THE FEDERAL QUARANTINE WERE To 


indicated they would promulgate a regula- 


Nebraska 
Nevada 

Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 

South Dakota 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Wyoming 


(2) Two States indicated they would promulgate regulatory quarantines with 
some prohibitory features: 


Indiana Minnesota 

(8) Bight States indicated they would promulgate quarantines of a pro- 
hibitory nature: 

Illinois New Mexico 
lowa North Dakota 
Michigan Texas 
Missouri Utah 

(4) Five States indicated they would promulgate quarantines, the nature of 
vhich was not disclosed : 

Florida Washington 
Georgia Wisconsin 
Idaho 

(5) One State indicated it would not immediately promulgate a quarantine, 
but would await development: Kansas 

Mr. Anpersen. Now you may continue your discussion, Dr. White. 

Dr. Wurre. These wires indicated to me that there was no uni- 
formity in the thoughts of the States as to what they would do. Con- 
sequently, we can only arrive at one conclusion, that where there is no 
uniform State quarantine, the States have considered that we would 
be confronted with various quarantines. One State, Kansas, indi- 
cates they will stand by and see what happens and take action later, 
(his means that the shippers in this regulated area would be con- 
fronted with 34 types of quarantines. 

I did find there was some indication that they would do what the 
western States would do. So I started on that angle, because there 
apparently was a misunderstanding between the Department of Agri- 
culture and the States as to what constituted a uniform quarantine. 

Since that time I have received a mimeographed statement that is 
not. identified, but I know it came from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, because it was attached to a letter from Senator Bush to our 
President, dated April 13, which says that a uniform State quarantine 
has been drafted. 

Mr. Horan. By whom? 

Dr. Wurre. He does not say. ‘That is the point of the thing. 

A uniform State quarantine has been drafted which it is believed would pro- 
vide uninfested States continued protection against the receipt of infested 
material. 
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Coming from the Department of Agriculture, I thought perhaps 
it had been drafted by the Department of Agriculture, but there is no 
indication it was. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to see a copy of that pro 
posed uniform quarantine in the record. 

Mr. Anpersen. There is nothing official about it that would war- 
rant placing it in the record. 

Dr. Wuirr. No. I wired Mr. Boyer, chairman of the quarantine 
committee of the National Plant Board, and he wrote me a letter 
dated April 24, in which he said: 

You can use this letter as authority, as chairman of the quarantine commit- 
tee of the National Plant Board, there is definitely no uniform model quarantine 
approved by me or the Board for the Japanese beetle. 

The source of this I cannot disclose, but the story back of this pro- 
posal is that this proposal was presented to the N ‘ational Plant Board, 
as I get the story, at their meeting last November, and the National 
Plant Board has instructed its quarantine committee, of which Mr. 
Boyer is chairman, to take it up with the regional boards of the vari- 
ous States, looking to the drafting of something that the States could 
adopt, so that there would be a uniform approach to the problem. 

Mr. Horan. Of course there is some question as to whether plant 
quarantine is effective in any given instance. It can be effective when 
we know what the threat is and know what to do about it. Mr. Hunt- 
er’s State has maintained plant quarantine at the border for years, 
and what the experience is, I do not know, but I know they have had 
trouble in spite of those attempts. Mr. Hoyt admits they are at the 
point where they are making no further progress for the money they 
are spending. 

Dr. Wurre. I think that statement probably could be refuted by 
the National Plant Board. To my own knowledge the extension of 
the area beyond the eastern portion of Ohio and Kentucky and 
South Carolina has been controlled, and that that line has been kept 
static for 4 or 5 years. 

Mr. Anxpersen. What would be your specific suggestion if you were 
sitting on this subcommittee? Would you give the States a little 
more time to get ready for this before you would agree to the proposal 
of the Department ? 

Dr. Wurre. In view of the practical situation, I would. For 
example, the Indiana Legislature has adjourned. The Minnesota 
Legislature adjourned last week. 

Mr. Anversen. That is right. 

Dr. Wurrer. The Kentucky Legislature is not in session. 

Mr. Latrp. Our Director of the Department of Agriculture in Wis- 
consin has authority to act whether the legislature is in session or not, 
and I would think a lot of States would have that provision. Our 
legislature happens still to be in session. 

Dr. Wurre. Would the use of the emergency funds available be 
sufficient? That is the question. 

Mr. Lairp. In our State our emergency fund amounts to $2 million 
a year. 

Dr. Wuire. That would take care of it. 

Mr. Latrp. There are other emergencies, of course. 
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Dr. Wurre. I cannot answer your question, because I do not know 
ibout that. 

Mr. ANpeRSEN. You are not in agreement that the quarantine should 
be lifted as of July 1? 

Dr. Wuire. That is my position, yes. 

Mr. ANprERSEN. Any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Horan. No. I just want to point out that while that is Dr. 
White’s convictions, he has not been averse to seeking a constructive 
ipproach to an alternative. I want to commend him for that. 

Dr. Wurre. I think the States should have a little time to adjust 
themselves, because they will have to have more money and some 
uniformity. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I think you are of the same inclination as the sub- 
committee. I feel more notice should be given to the States. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Hoyt has not been facetious about this at all. 

Dr. Wurre. Oh, no. I have talked to Mr. Hoyt at length about 

Mr. Lairp. And Mr. Hoyt has talked to the States for a matter of 
a year on this quarantine, 

Dr. Wurtre. That is right. 

Mr. Latrp. And the possibility of the Federal Government pulling 
out of this program has been discussed for a year, so they have 
had more than 2 months’ notice. 

Dr. Wuire. But not as an industry. 

Mr. Horan. Our best member of the committee so far as quarantine 
is concerned is Mr. Hunter. They have had it in California for 
years. 


Mr. Anprersen. This subcommittee has had quite a few people call 
this beetle problem to its attention. I am sure we will try to do 
what is right when we mark up the bill. 


Dr. Wurrr. Thank you. 


Monpay, Aprit 27, 1953 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
WITNESS 
JOHN J. RIGGLE, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FARMER COOPERATIVES 


- ANDERSEN. The committee has before it Mr. John J. Riggle of 
the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives. Mr. Riggle, we will be 
glad to have from you any statement you might care to make for the 
record. 

Mr. Rieetx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Tam John J. Riggle, appearing on behalf of the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives. We represent associations of farmers in the 
marketing of their products and in the purchasing of farm supplies. 
In the aggregate, we represent approximately 4,500 local associaions 
with a membership of approximately 214 million farmers scattered 
over the country. 

The results of agricultural research initiated by the Federal and 
State Governments in the 1860’s began to be felt by our agricultural 
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economy about 15 or 20 years later, and since 1880 we have made more 
progress in improving agriculture technically and economically than 
in al] previous history. 

Conquering new lands and bringing them into production was an 
historical event, but doubling the production from those lands for the 
welfare of the Nation by science has been an even more revolutionary 
accomplishment. 

But it has been less spectacular, and it has been taken for granted 
by a public unaccustomed to look beyond the retail stores for food and 
clothing. We have doubled farm production efficiency in the last 50 
years, but the difference in quality of our diet and clothes is immeasur- 
able. In the last 10 or 12 years we are eating 25 percent more dairy 
products (except butter), 30 percent more eggs, and 10 percent more 
fruit and vegetables. 

The increased production from hybrid corn would pay the cost of 90 
years research in the Department of Agriculture—about three-fourths 
billion of dollars. 

We are developing double strength cotton fibers and treatment for 
cotton yarns which for the first time in many years has placed cotton 
fiber in a favorable competitive position with synthetic fibers. At the 
same time we are well on our way to mechanizing cotton production to 
relieve the manpower shortage. 

Other dramatic factors in increasing our production of crops and 
livestock are new pesticides, new fertilizer materials and methods, 
artificial breeding, new livestock and plant disease controls, new 
breeds of animals, and new feed ingredients and mixtures. The total 
contribution of research to our health, welfare, and efficiency would 
run into several billion dollars, probably one-third of the total value 
of our annual agricultural production. 

All this started with research. Organized science seeking for 
principles, used ingenuity and insight to apply proved principles to 
rapidly multiplying agricultural problems. The discovery of the use 
of penicillin, streptomycin, and other antibiotics was incidental to 
pure analytical research. 

Economic research has lagged some ways behind. The fields of 
marketing, land tenure, agricultural credit, insurance, farm manage 
ment and transportation have come a long way but uncharted fields of 
investigation remain to keep our limited land resources supplying ow 
growing population with a high standard of living. 

Before the Research and Marketing Act of 1946 was effective, less 
than 5 percent of the research budget of the Department of Agriculture 
was spent on what may be defined as marketing research. Since then 
research and service activities have made considerable strides in im- 
proving the retail handling of perishable products, in improving ter 
minal and local marketing facilities, in consumer information and 
preference studies, in transportation of perishables, in determining the 
costs of additional services now demanded by consumers in their pur- 
chases in efficiencies in marketing facility operation, and in specifica- 
tions for purchasing farm production supplies. 

The National Council of Farmer Cooperatives favors balancing of 
the Federal budget and trimming the various Government budgets 
to accomplish that result. But not in this field. We believe that 
agricultural research, vocational education, or extension budgets 
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should be increased progressively as the problems and population 
multiply. 

We are informed that the research advisory committee of the 

Department of Agriculture, who for 5 years have been sorting and 
studying “proposed and going research projects, have approved new 
projects in critical prob lem areas, which total about $32 million for 
1954, while scientific personnel are available to undertake additional 
projects costing approximately $17 million. 
: This would be far below total research budget or author- 
zed, but would be within the reach of present personnel and research 
facilities. ‘This would represent 1 year’s increment under the Research 
and Marketing Act of $5 million for mi arketing research, $4.5 million 
for other agricultural research and $7.5 million for agricultural re- 
search in the land-grant colleges or about a 114 years scheduled in- 
crement. 

Even this would bring research appropriations to the States only 
$12.5 million of $20 million authorized; and to the Department only 
to $10.5 million of $21 million authorized. 

We are looking ahead 15 years hence to our needs of farm products 
and marketing facilities for the benefits from current research expend- 
itures. But the gap is much closer than that as we are now fully 
applying in some fields the results of research of 5 years ago in our 
daily lives and activities. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Riggle, for a good statement. We 
have had considerable discussion in this subcommittee on this entire 
subject. Do you have anything further you might care to present? 

Mr. Riceie. Well, there has been considerable discussion, I think, 
as to how much research should be done by private industry and how 
much should be done by the Government. I will say that we feel 
private industry should do considerable research, particularly in the 
field of application. The thing about a lot of the basic research is 
that the results of it quite often do not become available for some time, 
and in some instances, such as some soil conditioner they have dis- 
covered, it is put on the market in such limited quantities you can 
only use it in flowerpots and not on the farm. Things like hybrid 
corn, penicillin, frozen orange juice, become immediately available 
over a large area to both consumers and producers. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think that is the way it should be. 

Mr. Ricerr. Yes. We think the Government has to take the lead 
in this basic and fundamental thing. With the population per square 
mile growing and that sort of thing, if we want to keep control of our 
own food supplies and our own research in this field, the Government 
has to spearhead it. And perhaps in those areas where they do not 
need to maintain a staff year after year, where there is a temporary 
project, in those cases they should practice contracting this, particu- 
larly the applied research, so that the Government will keep control of 
it for distribution to its citizens. 

Mr. Horan. I want to point out to Mr. Riggle one of our biggest 
problems is having research that actually helps the farmer. 

We are continuously conducting research in handling perishable 
commodities under refrigeration in transit, but have you ever heard 
of research helping to get a reduction in the cost of protective service 
in the carrying of per ishable commodities to the market ? 
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Mr. Riacie. Mr. Horan, there is some interest in that, and that. is 
the arrangement that seems to have grown up of technical benefits 
and progress in cost per unit of these things, which is supposed to go 
on to the people that handle these things. “There has not been enough 
of it reflected back to the consumer, the producer, as well as the 
handling of it. 

Mr. Horan. Originally, pears were shipped in warm weather and 
the claims against the railroads were high and the freight rate was 
increased considerably higher than for the transportation of pears 
and apples. ‘The claims against the railroads have dropped as we 
have increased, through research, the advantages of the railroad and 
the ability to transport perishable commodities of that nature long 
distances with less loss, but it certainly has not been reflected in the 
freight rates. 

Mr. Ricete. That is correct. It has caused a dislocation and has 
made it more difficult. As I say, it has been this feeling that all the 
benefits of technical research are being shifted as rapidly as possible 
by those people who are in a position to do so. 

Mr. Horan. What this subcommittee would like to see is the em- 
phasis for this research to be closer to the farmer. I have no charity 
whatever with the man who condemns the farmer because of the high 
cost of living, or condemns the farmer because, if we allow funds for 
research which help the middleman or retailer. This question is dis- 
turbing to me. 

Mr. Riectx. The orange-juice people, for instance, did help. 

Mr. Horan. It has helped in the end. We are not averse to this re- 
research, but so much of it nalps:s everyone else, except the farmer. 

Mr. Riecie. Well, as long as we are increasing the neemeen of 

lot of these things, it is necessary, in the interest of the farmer, to 
hold his own, because the pressure of farm prices is terrible. 

Mr. Horan. We have to look at the program on a fiscal-year basis, 
Mr. Riggle, and not 10 years from now. 

Mr. Ricere. I reajize you have a job here that requires not only a 
lot of judgment, because you have all the categories of handling the 
situation to the satisfaction of the people. The de velopment of such 
things as penicillin for the use of livestock has been a terrific help to 
the veterinary treatment and the hybrid corn and the orange-juice 
episode and the things that are being done for cotton, which in my 
opinion has placed them in a much more favorable position with 
respect to these synthetics, which have been played up very highly 
in the public mind. I think work of that nature will reflect to the 
benefit of the farmer. The same thing is beginning to happen in 
wool. It is quite evident that the retail mere chants over the period of 
1952 spent more for advertising wool products than they had done 
before, and that is because this research bureau was funneling the stuff 
to the public about the benefit of the advantages of wool over the other. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman. I am very happy to have Mr. Riggle 
with us, but some of our research is actually taking markets away from 
our farmers, such as research in spreads and butter substitutes to be 
derived from a basic raw material, like soybeans and cottonseed ; it is 
actually wrecking our dairy industry today. I point this up because 
we have got to be realistic about it. Research works both ways and it 
can, actually, destroy a basic farm industry. The research that de- 
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oped rayon and dacron and all these other fibers has not helped our 

ol industry at all. What we want to do is to protect the basic 
\merican farm producer and not to be protecting those who may be 

e to salvage a surplus. 

Now, along with that surplus, we are condemned by people who 
iccuse us of having price supports to keep the farmer on the land and, 

eanwhile, we may, through research, be developing a substitute 
product that is ruining his market. It is something that I do not 

ow the answer to, but I want to tell you that this subcommittee is 
propriating funds for the Department of Agriculture, which means 

e are trying to serve the American farmer. We would like to keep 
is much of this research as possible out there where the man behind 

e plow can get some benefit out of it and he does not have to wait 

intil everyone beyond the farm gets rich out of the research. 

Mr. Rice. I agree with you “fully. That is one reason why I say 

e Department of Agriculture has got to assume the le: adership. 

Mr. Horan. You know the Department of Agriculture is saving the 
American farmer, because if we do not save him, we do not save the 

onsumer in the end. 

Mr. Rieete. That is right. 

Mr. Horan. And we are doing everything with these research funds 
possible to help the farmer directly on the land and it has troubled 
this subcommittee through the years. 

Mr. Ricere. I recognize that is true, and I think that is true with 
the atomic bomb and I think we have always got that to consider. 
[ do not think through research we can eliminate what is spoken of, 
rather offhand, as competitive forces. You mentioned the butter and 
soybean oil and that sort of thing and I do not think this subcommittee 
can assume responsibility of those things. I think those things will 
go on and I think research may be intensified and a lot of competition 
develop, but, nevertheless, because those things do exist, we need stil! 
to have this basic thing. I think the committee has done well to sern- 
tinize these things very carefully and I think you are to be compli- 
mented, because it is a tough job, but I do think there are some things 

hat the committee can assume responsibility for and that is these 
things in the field of competitive forces within agriculture itself. 

Mr. Horan. We just want you to be charitable with us. We have 
not accepted that responsibility. 

Mr. Ricetx. We certainly are. We are not coming up here to 
harangue you or to put any pressure on you, or anything like that. 

Mr. Anpersen. I think your point is very well taken, Mr. Riggle. 
This subcommittee has urged the representatives of the Department to 
find new uses for inedible fats, tallow, grease, and such. We know 
that isa serious problem today. 

Mr. Ricete. That is right. 

Mr. AnprersEN. This research should be applied to problems like 
that, which are causing us difficulty today. 

We want to be practical in this research in the Department of Agrt- 
ulture. The Department is supposed to conduct its research, basi- 
cally, for the welfare of agriculture, and if those lines of research 
can be of help to the rest of the economy, fine. The Department of 
Agriculture should be to the farmer what thie Department of Labor 
is to the laboring man. 
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I agree with you that there are a lot of lines of research which 
in no way the responsibility of the Congress. They are things su 
as these Du Pont research items, for ex: umple. They have come throug 
natural evaluation and will continue to do so. 

Mr. Riecier. That is right. And, while they are there fulfilling 
function for agriculture, it seems to me then that this committee rec 
nizes that the leadership has got to be in some public agency becaus 
of this change that dacron and other patented products are bringing 
about. 

Mr. AnpersEN. But we in this room, Mr. Riggle, cannot afford to sit 
by and see the cotton farmer, the wool grower, the fruit producer, an 
the animal producer put out of business simply because the Depart 
ment does not do the kind of research it should. 

We are not opposed in any way to the developments by du Pon 
At the same time we do want our own Department of Agriculture 
concentrate on those things which are of immediate benefit 
agriculture. 

Mr. Rieeie. LT agree with you fully. 

Mr. Wurrren. With this popul ition increase there is probably 
need for both, do you not think ¢ 

Mr. Rigeir. We will need both, but there is a certain field, as you 
probably understand, that because of the distribution of benefits r: ap 
idly to the whole farm population and indirectly to the country, the 
department has got to take a long-range view. 

Mr. Wuirren. A high percentage of the work of the Department 
should be in that direction. Unless the Department can show con- 
crete results, we have trouble getting funds through the Congress. 
We, probably, are giving too much attention to everyday problems 
that someone else should be handling. Some pure research should be 
done by the Department, but we have to have a certain amount of ap 
plied research in this bill, with concrete examples of the progress 
made. Otherwise we cannot get funds through the Congress. 

Mr. Riegeir. That is correct. The applied research is so funda- 
mental 

Mr. Wurrren. I am not trying to eliminate it, but you have to keep 
a big part of it to carry the other. 

Mr. Ricere. I do not think there is any fundamental difference in 
our theory about this thing. 

Mr. Horan. There definitely is not. You are secretary to an or- 
yanization in this Nation of ours that has tried to do something about 
bringing the results back as close to the farmer as possible. We rec- 
ognize that. Itis one of our big problems. So often research achieves 
an end result that to put it into a program requires such a huge capital 
investment. 

Mr. Ricere. That is true. 

Mr. Horan. It is at such a cost that it is far away from the farmer 
and he becomes almost a slave to whoever has the ability to put that 
capital investment into effect. 

Mr. Riecir. You are, I believe, correct there. 

Mr. Horan. That kind of research ends in a capital investment 
that is beyond the means of the average Se 

Mr. Ricere. Unless farm production supplies our farm people, and 
we cannot Insert people and fit people into closer contact to the ex- 





ment station and other research that includes all these new things, 
e will not meet the problem. There are certain areas where the farm- 
in an association of some kind can get the benefit of it, however. 
Mr. Hunrer. The reason that the program on guayuie has been shut 
own is that at the present time it is considered economically 
feasible. 
Mr. ANpERSEN. Thiat is correct. 
Mr. Hunrer. One of the difficulties they have with guayule is it has 
high-resin content. Until that is removed, it has very little value. 
Fhe cost of arr it is prohibitive for commercial purposes. My 
redecessor, Mr. Jac ok Anderson, who is now growing pears over in 
San Juan Bautista Was very much interested in the program. 
Mr. ANpersen. You might say he was the sparkplug behind what 
Vas clone. 
Mr. Horan. They called him “Guayule Jack” for a while. 
Mr. Anprersen. There was no better man in Congress than Mr. 
\nderson. 
Mr. Wurrren. 1 will agree with all that. But I would not want 
to push Mr. Poage completely off the platform on this question. 
Mr. Rigeie. I think it is a good idea to stockpile some research once 
| awhile, particularly on some of these critical things. I do not know 
too much about guayule, except as I have read the record. 
Mr. Wuurrren. Dr. Shaw’s statement before this committee was that 
only 15 percent of the effort in the Department was on problems “down 
he road ahead” and 8S percent was taken up with immediate and 
pressing problems. 
Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Riggle, for a very splendid 
statement, 
Mr. Riceite. Thank you, gentlemen, 


Monpay, Apri 27, 1953. 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


WITNESSES 


CHARLES H. HORN, CHAIRMAN, RESEARCH COMMITTEE, CIGAR 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

LEON SINGER, COUNSEL, CIGAR MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


Mr. ANpeRsSEN. The committee has before it Mr. Charles H. Horn, 
of the Cigar Manufacturers Association of America. We will be 
clad to have a statement from you, Mr. Horn. 

Mr. Horn. Thank you. 

I am the chairman of the research committee of the Cigar Manu 
facturers Association of America and executive vice president of the 
Federal Cigar Co., Inc., of Red Lion, Pa. The Cigar Manufacturers 
Association of America is national in scope, having members in all 
States where cigars are produced, who collectively manufacture in 
excess of 75 percent of the total dollar and unit sales of cigars. We 
are qualified to speak for the grower as well as the ultimate processor 
of farm products. Through our manifested interest in research, we 
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have been requested by the grower associations of Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Georgia, Florida, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Connecticut 
to speak for the tobacco farmers of those areas. 

Our association has taken a deep interest in agricultural research. 
This interest has been exhibited by financial assistance to work being 
done at the Beltsville Station and similar aid to State and independent 
university laboratories. Since our first appearance here our interest 
has not lessened, but our concern over the inadequacy of research has 
deepened. Our anxiety springs from the constant attacks of the vari- 
ous pests and diseases upon the plant and animal life that furnish our 
food and fiber needs. Research is seldom spectacular. Its benefits are 
slowly and gradually acquired. Producer, processor, and consumer 
accept the gains of research without an awareness of their origin and 
very seldom recognize their extent or importance. It does not possess 
the blatant dollar and cent appeal that are contained in direct support 
and benefit programs. We recognize that as a purchaser of good will, 
it is not an overt medium; but as a sound contributor to the fortunes 
of the farmer, the welfare of the consumer and the economy of the 
Nation, it far exceeds those other programs. 

Too frequently agricultural research is conceived as and limited to 
increasing volume of production. Having watched the efforts of those 
engaged in the research program, we have been impressed with their 
aims of increasing acreage yields and quality through better plant life 
and feeding, lowering costs through better methods and equipment, 
conserving both growing and produced commodities from the attacks 
of disease, insects, and other pests, increasing farm income by im- 
proved marketing and new uses for produced “commodities. This in 
industry would be termed efficient operation. In recent years this 
program has been reviewed by commodity advisory committees com- 
posed of growers, processors, and distributors who, because of their 
particular experience with a specific commodity, advise the research 
administrator of the relation, need, value, importance, and desirability 
of each going or needed line of research. 

When these advisory committees were constituted under the 
Research-Marketing Administration, they were advised that Congress 
had provided funds for an expanded agricultural research program. 
The program also contained specific annual increases in funds to be 
ap wbabe iated with the ultimate aim of adequate research. Reduced 
appropriations were substituted for the recommended increases. Asa 
member of the Tobacco Advisory Committee, I have seen some essential 
research abandoned and experienced personnel dispersed. New prob- 
lems present themselves, but these committees realize the futility of 
placing them on the agenda. No new work, however badly needed, 
has been initiated from our committee’s recommendations. This 
induced our committee to ask for the estimated cost to initiate the new 
work recommended by all committees and how much of this work 
could be properly implemented within the budget year. Other com- 
mittees, as we learned later, made similar requests: 

We admit we were a bit shaken to learn that to begin the accumu- 
lated new research projects already recommended, an additional 
appropriation of $32 million would be required. We confess we felt 
a certain relief when we were advised that for properly administered 
research only $17 million could be implemented during the next budget 
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vear. We felt this relief because we are aware of and support your 
efforts to reduce costs, eliminate less essentials, and otherwise reduce 
Federal expenditures. To us, $17 million isa lot of money. In spite 
of the hugeness of the total budget as compared with this proposed 
nereased appropriation, we still see it as$17 million. If this increased 
appropriation is to be granted, it probably should be offset by a like 
saving elsewhere. There appears to be quite a few areas within the 
Department itself where such curtailment or elimination could be 
realized. However, it is our opinion that rese: arch can no more be 
sub naw to budgetary considerations than can military needs during 
. war period. Agric ulture is in a constant war with insects, disease. 
eh and competitive markets. Research, labor, and ingenuity are 
its only safeguards. The farmer can supply the work and know-how. 
Research must be provided for him. 

Everyone recognizes the need for profitable and prosperous agricul 
ture. All of us are keenly aware of the influence played upon the 
general iat by the fortunes of the farmer. Too often we must 
remind ourselves just how much these fortunes are dependent upon 
research. This research must be maintained on both a broad and 
ioh level. We have experienced some of the negative results of 


ni¢ 
List 


ovincial research, 

Our industry for many years did not recognize the need for or the 
value of researt h. We oTeW up just as the Federal Government did by 
its enactment of the Bankhead-Jones Act and ¥ts augmentation in 
1946. The Bankhead-Jones Act stated, “It is hereby declared to 

be the policy of the Congress to promote the efficient producti on and 

utilization of products of the soil as essential to the health and welfare 
of our people and to promote a sound and prosperous agricultural and 

ral life as indispensable to the maintenance of maximum employment 
ind national prosperity.” It stated further, “It is also the intent of 
Congress to assure agriculture a a position in research equal na that of 
industry which would aid in maintaining an equit: ab le balance between 
agriculture and other sections of our economy,” and to attain this 
objective the act authorized the Secretary of Agriculture “to conduct 
and stimulate research into the laws and principles underlying the 
basic problems of agriculture in its broadest aspects.” Have we 
achieved that salutary goal or, for that matter, are we leveling our 
sights at the ultimate objective ! 

Research can hardly be considered as an expense even to this Govern 
ment. We are convinced that such investments by the Government 
will be both self-liquidating and profits ible. We are not trying to 
present any trick formula or economic gymnastics, We feel confident 
that the increased profits realized through such economies and eflicien- 
cies will provide i increased Treasury revenues to More than offset the 
cost of an adequate research program. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for your time and courtesy in listening to our 
views on this matter. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Horn. 

Mr. Horan. Do you have any suggestion as to where we can find 
that $17 million which you mentioned in the Department? 

Mr. Horn. I certainly would not like to see some type of research 
emphasized or deemphasized to the advantage or disadvantage of 
another, and if I may take a minute I should like to give you an 
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example of what I have in mind. I do not mean to be critical, b 
may I point out one thing that has happened? I think lack of 1 
search is one thing we certainly must consider. 

Mr. Horan. You suggested that this $17 million quite easily might 
be found somewhere else in the Department. 

Mr. Horn. I think there are areas where it could be done. 

Mr. Horan. That is what I was asking you. You said we could 
find it elsewhere in the budget. I just wondered what your sugges 
tion was. 

Mr. Horn. I think you can. I can point out one area where price 
support has been cos tly, and it is most unfortunate for the growe) 
The farmers in southern Wisconsin are growing tobacco for the 
Government to buy, and it is costing about $4 million a year to get 
price supports for that crop. 

Mr. Anpersen. Do you agree with that, Mr. Laird. 

Mr. Larrp. Well, I do not know. 

Mr. Horn. We were users of Wisconsin tobacco and we maintained 
a coup yle of warehouses there and we have sold them both. How 
ever, 1n order to use ths at tobacco, it entailed a change in our manu 
facturing procedure. It was unfortunate for the growers and 

nfortunate for us. However, the tobacco does not burn. 

Mr. Larrp. How much tobacco are they buying under the support 
program from Wisconsin ? 

Mr. Horn. I think about 15 million pounds. 

Mr. Latrp. I do know about this “burn” problem. 

The Federal Government is spending about $4,000 in research on 
that. It does seem to me, in view of the fact that the Federal Gov- 

rnment, through the Commodity Credit Corporation is buying sc 
much of that tobacco, that there is a problem here that requires fur- 
ther immediate research. 

Mr. Horn. You might as well buy sood tobacco. 

I am not trying to paint a nasty picture; it is just an unfortunate 
picture. 

Mr. WHirten. The same thing applies across the board about the 
eed for increased research. This is a very big world we live in and 
at a time when you are putting lots of money in agricultural com- 
modities, it makes the Nation realize that it might be money better 
spent if we could find some way to apply it on other products than 
on things of that sort. 

Mr. Larrp. How much did you say the Government was paying 
under this program each year for this tobacco in Wisconsin? 

Mr. Horn. Approximately 15 million pounds are being purchased. 

Mr. Horan. You still have not told me where to get that $17 mil- 
lion which vou have previously mentioned. 

Mr. Horn. I am not trying to tell you you can get it immediately, 
and, unfortunately, I am not well enough acquainted with all the 
aspects of the Department of Agriculture to point out the specific 
lace es, 

Mr. Anpersen. I think, Mr. Horn, that is the right viewpoint to 
take. 

Mr. Horn. That is your job. 

Mr. Horan. I recognize your responsibilities and I do not envy you 
your job. 
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Mr. Anpersen. I think it is the mark of a good man who admits 
it he is not a specialist in every line. 

\r. Horn. Lam not, sir. It keeps me busy being a good cigar man. 
\ir. Wurrren. You have appeared before our committee several 
es and I have always been impressed by your presentation. I 
uld like to say so for ‘the record. 

Mr. Horn. Thank you, gentlemen; I like to come here. 

Mr. Awpersen. Thank you, Mr. Horn. 


Monpbay, Aprin 27, 1953. 
BurEAU OF PLant INpustry, SoILs, AND AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 
RESEARCH ON ORNAMENTAL CROPS 


WITNESS 


ROBERT H. ROLAND, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, SOCIETY OF AMER- 
ICAN FLORISTS 


\ir. ANDERSEN. The committee will come to order. 
Gentlemen, we have before us Mr. Robert H. Roland of the Society 
(merican Florists. 

We are pleased to have you before us, Mr. Roland, and will be glad 

ear from you at this time. 

Rotanp. I am Robert H. Roland, executive secret uy of the 
Society of American Florists. The society represents, through direct 
iffiliation, 82 associations of florists at the loc ‘al, State, regional and 

itional levels. Its offices are in Chicago. 

\-king this committee to increase the appropriation for research 

ornamental crops is not inconsistent with its most laudable promise 
to reduce the cost of Government. On the contrary, money appropri- 
sted for research is an investment and the history ‘of 75 years of re- 

search in agriculture demonstrates that investments in research pay 
back a tremendous return. 

In spite of this record and in spite of the stated objective of the 
Congress in the Research and Marketing Act— 

o assure agriculture a position in research equal to that of industry 
there is a vast gap between the current investment in agricultural 
research and in industrial research. 

There is also a great discrepancy between the Federal appropria- 
tion for all agricultural research and the share of it that is allocated 
for the horticultural specialties—florist crops, nursery crops, blubs, 
Hower seeds. 

The special census of this group, the report of which was released 
iast December, shows the farm value of those crops to be about 
$400 million. This is approximately 2 percent of the farm value of 
all agricultural crops. 

F ollowing cough on that relationship we find that the 1953 budget 


has $56,500,000 for research in the USDA (including payments to 
State experiment stations), a 2-percent share of which would be 
a little over $1 million. The item in that same budget for our 
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crops, however, is $271,590—about one-fourth of what a 2-percent 
share would be. 

There is no intent here to say that you should allocate the researc! 
appropriation on such a basis. We would be the first to say that a 
million dollars could not be spent efficiently or judiciously unde: 
existing conditions. However, before recommending a definite 
amount, I want to mention some of our problems which research ca 
be expected to overcome. 

The greenhouse rose crop, which has a farm value of over $30 
million, is being seriously attacked by a new form of mildew which 
does not react to previous on control measures. The losses 
year ago were from 10 to 15 percent and they are increasing this 
season. 

The gladiolus flower crop, valued at about $15 million and a sub 
stantial part of which is in the Southeastern States, is hit hard fro 
time to time during the season by botritis and curvularia. Losses 
on some plantings may be almost total and the overall crop loss 
estimated to be at least 25 percent. 

Carnations, a $20 million crop, are now affected generally by a 
virus disease which has been spreading for the past few years 
Scientists have stated that about 30 percent of all carnation plants 
are now diseased and there is a subsequent loss of about 20 percent i 
the crop of flowers. 

Orchid flowers, which have a crop value of more than $8 million, 
have been relatively free of trouble since the USDA helped clear up 
the orchid beetle 20 years ago. For the past 2 years, at various times 
and in various parts of the country, flowers have been developing 
with the substance and appearance of tissue paper. Losses of more 
than 50 percent are common during such periods. 

There are others such as the fast-increasing chrysanthemum crop; 
the general group of crops called “pot plants” which aggregate more 
than $40 million, and the various bulb crops which must be considered 
twice because they are grown to be hold as bulbs and a large portion 
of them are later grown for cut flowers. They have troubles that 
need constant research but you have requested cooperation in your 
desire to overcome a stiff schedule of hearings and I am happy to help 
by not going into the details. 

The greenhouse plant and laboratory facilities at Beltsville are 
not equaled anywhere in the world for study of our crops. The present 
top- le vel sc ie ntists in ge netic S, pi athology * physiology, and entomology 
who have worked together as a team are most competent and are 
very familiar with commercial practices and conditions. It seems 
almost criminal, however, that men of their caliber often have to do 
such work as planting, potting, and wheeling of soil because the 
present appropriation isn't enough to provide an adequate junior staff 
and ordinary greenhouse helpers. 

In view of all the circumstances set forth, we earnestly urge you 
to appropriate a total of $500,000 for research in the horticultural 
specialties in the USDA. Of this amount we recommend that $450,- 
000 be used for research in plant diseases and insects, plant breeding 
and plant culture. The remaining $50,000 we want used in the 
3ureau of Agricultural Economics for research in marketing and 
transportation as well as for crop estimating and reporting. 





Phis latter request is made spec ifically because the recently com- 

eted special census provides, for the first time in the history of 

r industry, a set of bench marks from which studies in other phases 
‘eoonoaalte should proceed without delay. Expediency seems to 

mand that full advantage be taken now of this opportunity for 

tinuity. 

This request for $500,000 is more than justified as an investment 

ause it will be repaid to the Government many times multiplied. 

o take just one of the prospects as an ex: umple—when the preventive 
: found for the mildew on roses it will bring an increased income of 

ore than $3 million to the rose growers. Taxes will bring about 
half of that amount to the United States Treasury—a handsome profit 
from only one item of a $500,000 investment on a sure thing. 

Mr. Anprersen. Thank you, Mr. Roland, for a very good statement. 

Mr. Wuirren. The proble m you raise there, and I have had it raised 
with me several places, is that many scientists, instead of devoting 

their time to the things for which they are trained, are having to do 

he manual labor incident to the research. I do not mean that they 

-too good to do that work, but I just mean that type of work could 

be lone by others with peas | training and at a much less expense. It 

vy be that in that w ay we are losing a lot of effort of the present 

scie an sts. Have you had any personal observation of that situation, 
Mr. Roland ¢ 

Mr. Rotanp. I do know that at Beltsville, the four top men out 
there, when I have been out there, I have seen them actually wheeling 
soil out of greenhouses and doing just actual common-labor work. 

Mr. Wuirren. As I say, none of us are too good to do that kind of 
work. But every scientist who is doing that kind of thing is taken 

way from effort that are be devoted to scientific research. 

Mr. Rotanp. I think it is a compliment to those people that they 
will do that kind of aie 

Mr. Wuirren. I have had the same kind of problem in regard to the 
otton program, and the pecan growers have had that problem. In 
early every field the scientists have almost of necessity had to do a 

certain amount of common labor. 

Mr. Ro.tanp. I can see where it might be a general condition, but 
[ am familiar with it at Beltsville specifically. It is happening out 

there. 

Mr. Horan. What happens to their request from these gentlemen 
when it goes before the Bureau of the Budget ¢ 

Mr. ANnpersEN. Evidently, someone along the line cuts it down; 
first, in the Department and later in the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Horan. Are you aware of any such condition, Mr. Roland? 

Mr. Rotanp. Well, we have every reason to think that the people 
in the Bureau and down in the Division are requesting additional 
funds for this particular work, but where the trouble is, I do not know. 

We have talked to various people along the line. 

Mr. Horan. We might as well be realistic and accept the fact that 
every item which is presented to the Bureau is, perhaps, clipped to a 
certain degree somewhere along the line, but I do agree with you that 
it is rather foolish to put an expensive man in a certain line of work, 
doing work which could be performed where a man received one- third 
of the pay per day. 
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Mr. Rouanp. That is right. The time of the scientist then cou|d 
be devoted to his research. 

Mr. Horan. One of the best men, so far as making a justification 
presentation to this subcommittee through the years, has been Dr. 
Cullinan and I am surprised he is not equally as effective before t}\ 
Department and before the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Rotanp. We have always felt, very frankly, that Dr. Cullir 
has been a very good friend of ours. 

Mr. Horan. He has been a good friend of everyone. 

Mr. Rovanp. I think he is fully aware of their circumstances ai 
condition, and J think he is fully aware of what is out there. I b« 
lieve he has done his best, up through the line, to get a better appro 
priation for them. 

Mr. Horan. I am sure of that. He is going to be in here with the 
pecan-industry people in a few minutes. 

Mr. Rotanp. Mr. Chairman, there is just one thing which has come 
up since I asked for this original appointment, and I would like to 
make a very brief statement on it. 

Mr. Anpersen. All right, proceed. 


J APANESE-BEETLE QUARANTINE 


Mr. Rotanp. We are concerned about the effort of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to do away with the Japanese-beetle quarantine. 

Mr. Anprersen. This subcommittee has had considerable testimony 
on that, and we are going to do our very best to arrive at a conclusion 
that will not harm anyone. 


Mr. Roianp. That is fine, and I want to conclude by saying that we 
are very strongly against any abrupt change at this time. 
Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Roland. 
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HON. JOHN L. PILCHER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF GEORGIA 

JOHN B. WIGHT, CAIRO, GA. 

HARRY CROSS, PRESIDENT, FEDERATED PECAN GROWERS ASSO- 
CIATION, GREENVILLE, TEX. 

I. H. BASS, JR., PRESIDENT, SOUTHEASTERN PECAN GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION, LUMBERTON, MISS. 
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ERS ASSOCIATION, FORT VALLEY, GA. 

EDWARD MILLER, REPRESENTATIVE OF PECAN GROWERS OF THE 
SOUTHEAST, FLORALA, ALA. 

J. B. MILLER, JR., NATIONAL PECAN SHELLERS AND PROCESSORS 
ASSOCIATION, ALBANY, GA. 

L. D. ROBERTS, NATIONAL PECAN SHELLERS AND PROCESSORS 
ASSOCIATION, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

F. P. CULLINAN, BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, SOILS AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL ENGINEERING, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. ANpbrERSEN. The committee will come to order. 

The subcommittee is pleased to have before it our colleague, Con- 
gressman Forrester of Georgia, who has always shown his great in- 
terest in anything relating to agriculture. 

Congressman Forrester, we will leave it to you as to how you wish 
to proceed. 

Mr. Forrester. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I would like 
to call the attention of the chairman and the subcommittee to the fact 
that Congressman Pilcher of the Second District of Georgia, who 
sueceeded Congressman Cox, is present here this morning also. 

Mr. Anprersen. Congressman Pilcher, we are glad to have you 
with us, sir. 

Mr. Forrester. Mr. Chairman, I know that in the interest of time 
you gentlemen want to make this short and sweet. So, I have sug- 
gested, if it meets with the approval of the subcommittee, that we al- 
low just two of these men to make statements and, of course, their 
statements will be endorsed and embraced by the group. 

I think we have the entire pecan industry here today. Certainly, 
I think we have the experts of the United States in the pecan industry, 
men who have spent their lives in it and men who are known all over 
the country as men who know the pecan industry as no one else does. 
Mr. Cullinan of the United States Department is also here. He is an 
authority on research, and we are glad to have him along to assist in 
presenting our story. 

If it is agreeable, Mr. Chairman, we will let Mr. Wight proceed 
with his statement. 
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Mr. Anpersen. We will be glad to hear from Mr. Wight. 

Mr. Wight. 

lam John B. Wight, of Cairo, Ga. T have been a pecan grower 
for 25 years. The gentlemen appearing with me have been authorized 
to speak for the Oklahoma Pecan Growers Association, the Texas 
Pecan Growers Association, the Louisiana Pecan Growers Associa 
tion, and the Southeastern Pecan Growers Association, as well as the 
Federated Pecan Growers Association. I think I can say that this 
group truly represents the pecan industry of the United States. 
Among them are Mr. Harry Cross, Greeny ille, Tex., president of the 
Federated Pecan Growers Association; Mr. I. H. Bass, Jr., Lumber 
ton, Miss., president of the Southeastern Pecan Growers Association ; 
Mr. William J. Wilson, Fort Valley, Ga., immediate past president 
of the Southeastern Pecan Growers Association and now the vice 
president of the Federated Pecan Growers Association; and Mr. 
Edward Miller, Florala, Ala., representing the pecan growers of the 
Southeast; Mr. J. B. Miller, Jr., of Albany, Ga., and Mr. L. D. Roberts, 
San Antonio, Tex., both of the latter gentlemen representing the 
National Pecan Shellers and Processors Association. Due to the 
limited time to present our story, I have been selected as the spokesman 
for this group of pecan growers and shellers. 

I would like to give you a little bit of the background of the pecan 
industry. The pecan is native to Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Loui- 
siana, and Mississippi, as well as some border States. The pecans of 
these States, with the exception of Mississippi, are approximately 80 
percent seedlings and 20 percent papershell varieties. The pecan 
groves in the Southeastern States are mainly planted to improved 
varieties, most of which were planted during the last 40 years. Pro- 
duction of pecans in the Southeastern States runs approximately 80 
percent improved varieties and 20 percent seedling. 

According to USDA figures, average annual pecan production for 
the United States for the 10-year period 1940 to 1949 was a little more 
than 124 million pounds. 

The 1950 census shows 10,130,000 pecan trees in the United States. 
Dividing this figure into the average production for the 1940-49 
period gives an average yield per tree of 12.2 pounds annually. I 
think you gentlemen will recognize that the pecan grower who makes 
no more than the average of 12.2 pounds per tree doesn’t have a good 
investment. 

Pecans in 10 Southern States are grown on 335,292 farms, accord- 
ing to the 1950 census. Taking the figure of 10 trees to the acre, this 
gives 1.013.300 acres of land devoted to pecan production. On the 
basis of returns per acre that gives you an average return per acre 
of only $25.18. 

Of course, these figures include the poorest orchards as well as the 
best. Some pecan growers are making money out of their orchards, 
but the average for the industry is much below cost of production. 
Historically, the pecan growers have been plagued by a year of low 
production, when prices were relatively high, followed by a year of 
high production in which prices were rel: itively low. With a crop 
such as pecans, which has a tendency to bear every other year, buyers 
have bid the price up in years of low production to the point where 
they price themselves out of the market. The next year they have 
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had to buy back into the market by offering pecans at a price which 
gave the growers a distressingly low return. ‘This is one of the funda- 
mental problems of the pecan industry. Other problems are: How 

can store pecans produced in years of high production and market 
them in years of low production, and how pecan production can be 
ombined with the livestock industry in the pecan area. In other 
words, what this industry needs is stability, both in production and in 
marketing. We are convinced that our problems will be solved only 
by inere vased research by and through the established research facili- 
ties of the Department of Agriculture. 

May I interrupt my line of thought here to say that, as taxpayers, 
we are much in sympathy with the trend of economy in Government. 
i is something that had to come. This administration is committed 

\ program of economy in Government and at the same time to a 
. rogram of increased agricultural research. It is the studied opinion 
of this group that our request for additional funds for research in agri- 
culture at the present time is not at conflict with the necessity ‘for 
economy in Government. 

In the 5-State area of Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina we have had a pecan-marketing agreement in effect 
for 3 seasons. The growers voted last fall to continue this marketing 
agreement. The agreement requires that pecans shipped out of the 
5-State area for in-shell distribution shall meet certain minimum 
standards of quality. This is an effort of the growers not only 
to market their pecans more orderly but also to protect the consuming 
public. 

Let me give you some figures to indicate the decline in research on 
pecans in recent years. 

In 1942 the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engi- 
neering had 18.1 man-years of tec hnical workers on pecan diseases, 
with 3.3 man-years of clerical and stenogr aphic help. In that year 
$105,042 was budge ted for pecan researc h. The 1942 pecan crop had 
a farm value of $13,244,000. In 1952, although $107,280 was budgeted 
for pecan research, it would pay for only 9.85 man-years of technical 
workers and 2.6 man-years of clerical and stenographic help under 
the Bureau of Plant Indus try, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering. 
The production of pecans for the year 1942 was a little more than 
77 million pounds and for 1952 almost 148 million pounds. 

It seems that there are three highly important broad lines of research that 
should be started just as soon as possible. The problems in these lines of 
work are highly involved and for the most part will probably be difficult of 
solution. With the funds now available and our present staff we would not 
he in position to make much progress on these problems or lines of work. These 
lines of research work are: 

(1) Development of and testing of new materials, new methods for the con- 
trol of plant diseases. * * * 

(2) Comprehensive study of the physical and chemical properties of soils 
in relation to their suitability for pecan production. * * * 

(3) The value of hormones and growth regulating substances in controlling 
tree growth, the thinning of the crop of nuts set, and in promoting filling 
(development of the kernels) and early maturity of the nuts, * * * 


Dr. Crane goes on to say that: 


I am sure that we could do a lot of good work if we had a reoccurring ap- 
propriation of $15,000 for each of the lines of work 1 and 2, and $10,000 for 
line of work 3 as outlined above. The funds made available would have to con- 
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tinue for at least 3 to 5 years for it probably would take that long if not longer 
to solve the problems if it could be done then. 

Our story as pecan growers and pecan processors really boils dow) 
to this. An appropriation of a relatively small amount of additional! 
funds would bring new life into the pecan-research program. A 
50-percent increase in the pecan appropriation will result in a 100 
percent increase in professional accomplishments. That, gentlemen, 
in our opinion, is sound economics, and justification for this subcom- 
mittee to recommend increased appropriations for pecan researc 
This is a regional problem and not a local program and since 1' 
States in the Southeast and Southwest are affected, a proper field fo: 
the expenditure of Federal funds. 

We urge you gentlemen to recommend an increase in the appropria- 
tion for pecan research by a sum not less than $40,000 per year. 

The Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, which deals in 
plant insect investigations, had available for pecan researc *h in 1931, 
$34,000; in 1941, $16,605; and in 1952, $22,802. The professional staff 
of entomologists in 1931 was 8; in 1941, 4; and in 1952, 2.5. In other 
words, in 1952 we had a little more than half the pretlndeeal staff of 
entomologists that we had in 1941 and less than a third of the profes- 
sional staff we had in 1931. 

I do not wish to bore you gentlemen with the figures on the funds 
or personnel for the pecan experimental staff in the production area 
Let me cite to you one pecan experiment station as an example of 
conditions which prevent adequate research without additional funds. 

Some years ago the property composing the Brownwood, Tex., 
Pecan Experiment Station was bought by the city of Brownwood and 
made available to the USDA as a pecan experiment station. There 
are 135 acres in the property, with 70 acres in orchards 20-years old 
and 30 acres in younger trees. In 1952 this station had only one tech- 
nical worker. At the present time, practically the entire effort of this 
technical worker must go for administrative and maintenance tasks. 
leaving little time to devote to research. It is my opinion that an 
additional $5,000 for administrative and maintenance personnel 
would free this technician for the research originally intended. 

I would like to quote to you portions of a letter from Dr. H. L. 
Crane, — Horticulturist, Division of Fruit and Vegetable 
Crops in Diseases of the Plant Industry Station at Beltsville, Md. 
Dr. oma is directly responsible for research on tree nuts. This is 
from a letter addressed to Mr. William J. Wilson dated February 5. 
1953. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Wight. 

Mr. Wuirren. We discussed with the witnesses who preceded you 
the problem of much of the time of the scientist being taken up in 
doing work that people who would cost much less might well do. 
What is your attitude, or idea, as to whether there is in the field of 
science a suflicient number of personnel to meet this overall demand 
for more scientific research / 

We have had quite a concerted demand and quite a good showing 
us to the need for additional money for research. Is the personne! 
available for this kind of work? In my opinion it is, but we have 
very few young men in the pecan research program now. I think 
the answer is that when they have to cut activities as a result of insuf- 
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ent funds, they keep the men who are in the higher positions and 

io have been there the longest, which I think is proper. But, I do 

lieve that men are available, if the funds to pay them were available. 

| come from an area where we have quite a number of pecans. Of 
ourse, In the north end of my State, it is not quite as commercial an 
peration as it is in some other sections of the State, but many pecans 
we sold in my section as a kind of a sideline. They sell them when 

e trees produce. I have 8 or 10 and possibly 12 trees on my own 
property, and this question of pecan production is clearly demon- 
strated by the fact that 1 year they produce abundantly and the next 
year there are practically none. My mother lives about a block from 
e, and she has trees that I do not recall have ever failed to produce a 
crop. Why is that when we live within a block of each other? I know 
those variations do exist. 

Mr. Wicur. They do exist and that is one of our problems. It so 
appens that the Brownwood Station which I cited has a program, 
ind it is a long-range program of a study of new types of pecans 

order to get away from this alternate bearing. I think research 
would help—L know it would help. 

Mr. ANpDERSEN. Who is your next witness, Congressman Forrester ¢ 

Mr. Forrester. Mr. L. D. Roberts of San Antonio, Tex. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. Roberts, we are glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Roperts. Thank you, sir. 

lam L. D. Roberts of San Antonio, Tex., who appears with J. B. 
Miller, Jr., of Albany, Ga., as representatives of the National Pecan 
Shellers and Processors Association, a trade association whose mem- 
an comprises a substantial portion of the pecan shelling and 

srocessing industry in the United States. 

We are here on instruction of our board of directors to offer our 
services to your committee in an advisory capacity in your considera- 
tion of pecan grower groups request for increased appropriation with 
which to carry out a more comprehensive research program for pecans. 

Our industry is in general agreement with the ever-increasing need 

research work with pecans, is aware that funds for this purpose 

lave steadily been reduced over the past 20 years, and feels that the 

pecan growers’ request for increased appropriations for research is 
fully warranted in the light of the facts. 

We urge your serious consideration of the growers’ needs in con- 
nection with this research program that is operating throughout the 
ipproximately 12 States that comprise the pecan-growing belt. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Roberts, you will perhaps recall that this sub- 
committee did increase very slightly the funds put up for this work 
in this particular fiscal year. I believe we added $6,350 to the Bureau 
of Plant Industry last year for pecan research. 

[ would like to ask you on that point just what the industry, as 
such, has done in the line of encouraging research ? 

Mr. Roserts. I am glad, Mr. Chairman, to have you ask that ques- 
tion because our industr y is undertaking to provide a good program in 
connection with the growers as such to attempt to do such things in 
marketing that will “lend a certain amount of st: ability to this in- 
dustry, as Mr. Wight said was necessary. That must come from two 
sources, from production and marketing improvements. 
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Our association represents approximately, I would say, 80 or » 
percent of the shelling industry in the country and, as such, we hav: 
gone into a program ‘this past year that is designed to bring abou 
the correction of a lot of the problems in this industr y as much as we, 
as shellers, can do it. Asan example of what we are ‘doing, current] 
we are undertaking a tree-planting improvement program which 
designed to bring about the increased production of pecans and thx 
betterment of those pecan trees that are already grown, as much a 
we can do it. 

You must understand that, in our capacity, we can only regulat 
or assist the efforts of others in that connection. We, as such, do not 
have direct contact with the growing industry, but we must direct 
certain efforts to improve that will result in that gain to both the 
growers and the entire industry as such. 

Mr. Anprersen. What knowledge do you have about appropriation: 
of the various States involved for this research ? 

Mr. Roserts. I have a very limited knowledge of that. It would 
seem to me that the logical approach to this problem is through the 
United States Department of Agriculture. As Mr. Wight pointed 
out, in our section 80 percent of the pecans grow wild, while in his 
area 80 percent of them are cultivated. We need these experimental 
studies and work there, and to undertake to find out what causes these 
things. As Mr. Whitten brought out, too, one year they produce and 
the next year they do not produce. We need to study that and the 
improvement of varieties and things like that. 

Mr. Anpersen. Do you have any gentlemen here who can answer 
that question for me? 

Mr. Rosertrs. From the State standpoint ? 

Mr. Anpersen. From the standpoint of State appropriations. Do 
any of you gentlemen know / 

Mr. Horan. I think we ought to ask Dr. Cullinan, Mr. Chairman: 
he may know the answer. 

Mr. Anpersen. Can you give us some information on that, Doctor / 

Dr. Cutirman. The State of Georgia has been cooperating in this 
pecan program. 

Mr. Anpersen. To what extent, Doctor? 

Dr. Cuntrnan. They have been testing a good many of the varieties 
to determine their commercial possibilities. We have a laboratory 
at Albany, Ga. We depend upon the States very largely to handle 
the extension work, although our staff members who are located at 
these stations have been called upon to go into the States where we 
do not have stations like Alabama and some of the other Southern 
States. We have tried to provide such research service as we could 
to the pecan growers in those States. 

Mr. Larrp. How much in dollars and cents do the States contribute 
to this research ? 

Dr. Cuttrnan. I do not have those figures. 

Mr. Anprersen. Do you suppose there is any place where you can 
secure them for the record ? 

Dr. Cutninan. I think we can. 

Mr. Warrren. From what you gentlemen have said, it would ap- 
pear that they do not raise a definite amount of money to contribute. 
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stead they do a certain amount of work which might be estimated 

dollars and cents. 

Mr. An;persen. Mr. Miller, can you give us any information on that? 

Mr. Mutter. I could not in dollars and cents, but the Extension 
Service in the State of Georgia is working diligently at the present 

me with the Southeastern Pecan Growers Association on a test 

ogram, and they are giving the services of Mr. Firor, who is the 
extension horticulturist for Georgia, and they are willing to assist 
all program that we undertake. That is also true of Florida and 

\labama. They are sending their people to meetings once a year, the 
people who are carrying on research work. 

As to the amount of mone y, we can get the amount of money in 
olved, I am sure. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. My question, gentlemen, is not specifically pointed 
it you folks. But all of the way through the Department of Agricul- 
ture we find continuing demands being made for more and more money 
from the Federal Government for research. Certainly we would like 
to keep it up if we can. But, at the same time we must gage the need 
for those funds for research along various lines by the willingness of 
arious States and industries involved to contribute to the work. 

Mr. Latrp. We would like to find out what the various trade asso- 

ations of the pecan industry contribute toward research in dollars 
ind cents. 

Mr. Roserts. I think the program which I just cited there is the 
beginning of such a program which will eventually lead to some great 
results along that line. 

Mr. Larrp. Do you make any grants to any of the agricultural col- 
leges in the form of research grants ? 

Mr. Roperts. As of now, no, we do not, but I think the program as 
inaugurated will eventually lead in that direction. 

Mr. Lairp. I remember in the case of some of these different sec 
tions of the agricultural industry which have appeared before us we 
found many of them are making large research grants to the various 
colleges in order to carry on research work. 

Mr. Roserrs. I believe that the meat industry is a good example of 
that, in which they worked out a program through the 4-H Clubs and 
really improved their production, and generally improved the meat 

ndustry over a period of years. 

Mr. Anpersen. We want to be fair with you. We realize that this 
particular industry is not too extensive compared to some of the others. 

Mr. Roperts. That is right. 

Mr. Anpersen. And certainly the amounts for aid, if any, could not 
be too liberal. 

Mr. Roperts. That is right. 

Mr. Anpersen. But, certainly, along the line somewhere there should 
be some cash contributions by the interested States in cooperating 
with the Federal Government in these particular research fields. 

Doctor Cullinan, will you place something on that in the record? 

Dr. Cuttinan. Yes. 

(The information requested follows :) 


STATE SUPPORT OF PECAN RESEARCH 


Seven States report allotments for pecan research for fiscal year 1953 totaling 
$20,176 from Federal grant funds. Also, it is estimated the States are allotting 
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an additional $15,000 to $25,000 for such research from funds on non-Federa! 
origin. Altogether, therefore, the States are allotting some $35,000 to $45,000 
in addition to the research supported directly by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Wurrren. The committee for the last 2 or 3 years has bee: 
trying to press for cooperative work with regard to eek 

There are 2 or 3 reasons for it. First, there is the present financial 
condition of the Nation. 

The next is that, under present conditions where a company contri 
butes to research, as I understand it, it is deductible from taxes 
Therefore, for each dollar that you put into cooperative research you 
get 10 times the amount of research for the amount you put in. So, 
from a selfish standpoint you get more for your money if you have a 
cooperative program. 

Next, if you have your money in it you are more likely to have more 
say-so as to what work the Federal people do. Where it is a coopera 
tive program you have a better chance to have the research done on 
that you want. In saying this I am merely repeating what we have 
said to other groups who have appeared here with similar requests. 

We wrote it into our report last year, and we put in a legislative 
provision in connection with forestry, to authorize cooperative agree 
ments, and it has proven highly satisfactory in lumbering. The lum- 
ber companies are much larger and more wealthy, and they are able to 
do much more. But they have many more problems to deal w ith than 
you have. So, comparatively, you may be able to do your part. In 
the field of research on the pink bollworm program we have covered 
that with a cooperative program. It is well worthwhile to join with 
the Department to see if you can evolve some cooperative research. 

Mr. Roserrs. First, in answer to Mr. Whitten’s statement about the 
industry being able to charge most of that off to income tax, unfor- 
tunately the pecan shelling and processing industry does not have a 
good profit record and has not had for a number of years. In other 
words, both problems are very deep rooted. I want to clear that up. 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Roserrs. In‘that connection, as an industry we have spent 
dollars consistent with what we have that we could perhaps not do as 
individual companies. In connection with that we have done some of 
it as an association. As an example we ran a project through the 
Armour Institute of Chicago in attempting to find ways of eradicating 
the pecan weevil, which is a big problem in certain crops of our shell 
pecans. That is one problem we have as an association. Now, indi- 
vidual companies have taken on, to the extent that they are able, 
a number of projects in the pecan industry, and have spent hard dollars 
todo it. The extent of it I could not tell you, but it has gone on. 

Mr. Anpversen. Mr. Wight, do you have any contribution to offer 
on that? 

Mr. Wieur. I just wanted to stress the fact that this industry is not 
concentrated, from the production standpoint, in the hands of a rela- 
tively small number of people. There are very few, very few large 
growers of pecans, and we have 335,000 farmers growing pecans. 
When you start trying to raise money among 335,000 farmers for 
your research program you are just butting your head up against a 
stone wall. 

It is physically an impossibility for the producers of pecans to raise 
any appreciable sum to finance research along the lines suggested. 
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Mr. ANDERSEN. Congressman Forrester, do you have any more 

tnesses ¢ 

Mr. Forrester. I wonder if Congressman Pilcher could say just a 

w words 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes; we will be very glad to hear from Congressman 
Pilcher. 

Mr. Pincurr. Mr. Chairman, down in our section of the country 

here we grow the better variety of pecans, the acreage of each farm 
very small. You take the GI's coming back and buying farms, they 

ant a small acreage of pecans, maybe one-half acre, 1 acre, 2 acres, 
poiil ly Sacres. I think I have about 50 acres. That is considered 
arge grove in our section. Of course, there are some growers in the 
orthern section of my district where a few groves are larger. We 
eed additional research through the Department of Agriculture for 
pecans. We spent more in 1951 on military research, which we had to, 
an we spent since 1900—a period of 53 years—on agricultural re- 
earch. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is right. 

Mr Pincuer. When it comes to food and agricultural products, 

‘arch has just scratched the surface. Lots of help we have gotten 
is come from big-business laboratories in the way of control of dis- 
ises and insects. As to pecans, they are something that no one knows 

mela about. You take a boy operating a small 1- or 2-acre grove, 
ind he will only make a crop every 2 years, whereas 2 ao away an- 
other boy with a small grove may get a good crop every year. Tama 
fertilizer manufacturer. They come in and ask you for fertilizer for 
pecans and what soils it will work on. On some it will work 1 year 
and will not work the next year. 

We used to put lime on the groves until we found out it was the 
wrong thing to do. You want to use a fertilizer that will create acid 
nstead of taking away the acid in the soils. We do know that it takes 
fertilizer and more fertilizer to produce pecans, but we need research 
to tell us what kind of fertilizer 

I was a charter member of the National Cotton Council. I think 
ve have done a wonderful job in helping to defray the expenses of 
research in that. You can collect from the warehousemen and the 
ginners, but you can collect but very little for this work from the 
farmers themselves. Pecans are sold in very small lots by small farm- 
ers, but if you undertook to collect a fee from them for research they 
would only laugh at vou. We certainly need help from your com- 
mittee in this pecan research. 

Mr. Wuirren. We can readily see that Mr. Pilcher is a worthy 
successor of Mr. Eugene Cox. 

I also want to note that Mr. Charles Jackson is here as a represent- 
ative of the office of Senator Stennis, Mississippi. 

I should like to also note the presence of Mr. I. H. Bass, Jr., who is 
from our area. His nurseries have given a great deal of advertise- 
ment to a town of 1,500 population, the town of Lumberton, advertise- 
ment which far exceeds a number of cities with the same name over the 
country. They send out from 500,000 to 1, million pe — ts a year 
ind sell I do not know how many pecan trees in our area. I just 
wanted the record to show that he is here. 

Mr. Anpersen. Do you want to add anything to what has been said, 
Mr. Bass? 
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Mr. Bass. If I may, I would like to have the record show one con 
ment which, apparently, was not offered up to this point. In Missis 
sippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Oklahoma we do have a cooperative ex 
periment going on in each of those States at the present time. 

Mr. Anpersren. That is fine. 

Mr. Anpersen. Do you have any further comments, Doctor? 

Dr. CuLttiInan. Referring again to the $6,350 received from th: 
committee, the funds were used to cooperate with the Oklahoma Agr 
cultural Experiment Station in the employment of one scientist. That 
station is paying half the salary of this employee and in addition i 
furnishing him with an office and laboratory and greenhouse space an 
with facilities to carry on investigations in the field. 

About $1,500 of the additional funds have been used to strengthe: 
the chemical research at the laboratory at Shreveport, La., and about 
$1,000 was used to employ additional labor at our laboratory i: 
Albany, Ga. 

Mr. Anpersen. Are there any further comments? 

Mr. Horan. What is involved, Dr. Cullinan, in correcting you 
off-year bearing, thinning ? 

Dr. Cunnnan. No, not entirely that is a problem that has given us 
considerable difficulty. It seems that we are not getting the proper 
amount of potash into the tree to insure annual bearing. In a year of 
heavy bearing, in the production of the nut there is a very high per 
centage of potash that goes into the nut. There is such a drain on the 
tree for this element that it interferes with bearing the next year. 
It has been rather difficult to increase the potash content and provide 
for annual bearing of the trees. 

Mr. Horan. It is an interesting subject, Mr. Chairman. Actually 
the next year’s production is settled along in June or July of the 
prev ious vear. 

Dr. Cunnmnan. That is correct. 

Mr. Horan. For that reason, in certain of our tree crops we can 
correct it by thinning out. Your tendency is to overbear one year and 
exhaust the tree so that it does not bear the following years. 

Dr. Curtixan. That is correct. Some of the chemicals that have 
been found effective on other fruits in blossom thinning have not been 
effective on the pecan trees because the chemicals are injurious to the 
leaves. 

Mr. Horan. I can appreciate that. 

Mr. AnpreRsEN. The committee stands adjourned. 


Suecar PLANT INVESTIGATIONS 
WITNESS 


HON. SAM COON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Horan. We have with us our colleague, Representative Coon 
of Oregon who has a statement to make. You may proceed, Mr, Coon. 

Mr. Coon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I wish to address myself to 
the funds for the sugar plant investigation—to be made available for 
sugar-beet research. 












[ am giving you below appropriation figures for the years 1933, 1941, 
d 1952 wae h will show that the amount of money being requested 
s year is actually a reduction in purchasing power from the budget 
hich was available in the year 1933. These comparative budget 
cures are as follows: 
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Each sugar company is producing commercial varieties adopted to 
heir various areas. However, each company depends on the Division 
f Sugar Plant Investigations for the de ‘velopment of basic breeding 
tocks, and the perfecting of breeding techniques. At the present 
me the commercial production and use of hybrid sugar-beet variet ies 
s being held up because the scope of the work in the Division of Sugar 
Plant Investigations has not been of sufficient magnitude to provide 

e needed basic breeding methods and techniques nor the needed basic 
reeding stocks. 

Work of the Division of Sugar Plant Investigations needs to be ex- 
sanded to cover work on diseases and pests which at the present time 
re getting only minor attention. Virus yellows is a new disease 
which could well become extremely serious. Sugar-beet nematode is 
lready causing tremendous losses each year. There are definite indi- 
itions that both these problems can be solved by a vigorous breeding 

program. I recommend that this committee approve adequate funds 

w this sugar-beet research. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank vou, 
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Bureau or EnromoLoGy AND PLANT QUARANTINE 





WITNESSES 






G. H. ALDEN, REPRESENTING THE GEORGIA DEPARTMENT OF 


ENTOMOLOGY 
R. P. COLMER, REPRESENTING THE SOUTHERN PLANT BOARD 


Mr. Horan. We have the pleasure of having with us Mr. G. H. 
Alden, representing the Georgia Department of Peiitcinab lose ,and Mr. 
R. P. Colmer, a cousin of our highly respected colleague from Mis- 
sissippi. Mr. Colmer represents the Southern Plant Board. 
Gentlemen, we will be pee sed to have you. 
Mr. ApEn. We have been delegated by the Southern Plant Board 
which represents 11 States from North ¢ ‘arolina to Texas, to come be- 
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fore you gentlemen in regard to the proposed cuts of 8 items by the 
sureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, effective July 1. 

We are very largely quarantine officers, quarantine and certifica 
tion officers concerned with the prevention of the spread of insects 
and plant diseases. 

The overall appropriation for the Bureau of Entomology and Pla 
Qui irantine for quarantine and control activities is approximate! 

5,500,000. 

They propose to cut 3 items in the amount of $670,000, and those 
items are the ones we are concerned with. One is the Japanese beetle, 
cutting 70 percent, and one is the sweetpotato weevil, a cut of 80 per 
cent, and one is the phony peach and peach mosaic disease where the) 
propose a cut of 100 percent as of the first of July. 

We maintain that we have not had sufficient notice as States to be 
uble to take over the responsibilities for the prevention of these insect 
and plant diseases, and on that basis we ask that this committee co! 

sider a revision of the budget upward so that we can take care of it. 

We are in the position where most of pees States have already passed 
their appropriations, some of them for 1 year, and some for 2 years. 
Georgia has already had their Saaialatncs meet, and they appropr 
ated for the next 2 years. That means that we would not be able to 
take up the slack for the Federal activities and the cooperative activ) 

ties under 2 years’ time. 

We feel that we should at least have additional time to get ou 
selves in shape to handle these projects. 

Mr. Horan. Did you care to make a statement, Mr. Colmer? 

Mr. Cotmer. I just wanted to agree with what Mr. Alden says. 
In Mississippi our legislature does not meet until January 1954, and 
then the appropriation would not go into effect until July 1 following 
that. 

We are especially concerned in two of those items, the Japanese 
beetle, and the sweetpotato weevil, in that we have infestations in 
the southern part of the State bordering on Louisiana, and we urge 
one Federal jurisdiction, not only in fighting the weevil, but so that 
they will be clothed with authority whereby they could work both 
sides of the line, where our men have to stop at the Louisnana line or 
the Alabama line. 

Then in addition if that is cut as the Bureau has recommended, it 
would merely mean that all of the States would put in their own 
quarantine, Georgia, Florida, and the other States, and we will have 
about 40 different kinds of quarantines instead of 1 overall kind of 
quarantine. 

Mr. Horan. Are there any questions ¢ 

Mr. Wuirren. I would just like to say that I have talked to these 
gentlemen and have listened to both of them. And it strikes me that 
there is real merit in what these gentlemen request here. I do not 
known what the answer is. The Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine for several years has been making reports which pe 
the question as to whether or not they were able to control the Japa- 
nese beetle and as to whether they should continue the control pro- 
gram. But I think it is clearly apparent that if you are not going to 
continue the program you must at least have something in readiness 
to take its place. 
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We appreciate having Mr. Alden and Mr. Colmer here. Mr, Colmer 
related to my good friend and very fine Congressman from Missis- 
ppi, Bill ¢ ‘olmer. We also know of Mr. Colmer’s excellent work in 
Miseasione’ State College. It is a pleasure to have you gentlemen here. 

Mr. Horan. We have had this subject very much with us, and we 
ave discussed it quite fully on this subcommittee. We are hopeful 
‘hat a master quarantine plan can be worked out. 

[ would like to inquire from you gentlemen if you have any emer- 
gency funds in the States of Georgia or Mississippi that you can 
draw on? 

Mr. ApEn. No, sir. 

Mr. Cotmer. No, sir. We have asked for them in the past and our 
legislature refused to set up any emergency funds. 

Mr. Aupen. Mr. Chairman, all of our funds in Georgie have been 
frozen, and right now we have not anything but our regular appro- 
priation to work on. 

Mr. Hunrer. The situation with which the committee finds itself 
confronted is that the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
has stated rather categorically that the quarantine is of no value. 
Mr. Hoyt stated: 

This quarantine has been in effect many, many years. I would say that in 
25 or 30 vears we have become convinced, both in respect to that question and 
the question has been raised before, that the Japanese beetle is going wherever 
it wishes and can find convenient surroundings. All that quarantine does is 
exert some delaying influence on that movement. And we feel that the con- 
tinuance year after year of spending Federal funds in that kind of insect control 
is not in the public interest. 

The top men in the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
told us that, and not only once but two or three times. Of course, I 
think it came as somewhat of a shock to the members of this committee 
that that was the position of the Department so it was repeated. 

Mr. Horan. We want to thank you gentlemen, and to tell you that 
this subcommittee has this under advisement, and we are going to do 
the best we can. Thank you for appearing here. 

Mr. Cotmer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the 
committee. 


Monpay, Aprin 27, 1953. 


Som. ConserRVATION AND UpstrreAM FrLoop Prevention 
WITNESSES 


HON. 0. CLARK FISHER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

HON. FRANK NEVILLE IKARD, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Horan. We have with us our colleagues from Texas, Mr. O. 
Clark Fisher, and Mr. Frank Ikard. We will be pleased to hear you, 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Fisuer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate the privi- 
lege of appearing, and I want to be heard briefly in behalf of funds 
for the soil conservation upstream flood prevention program. 
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I think you will recall that there are 12 of those districts. One is 
the Trinity district in Texas and the other one is in my district, the 
middle Colorado watershed. 

Some of those people in the middle Colorado area telephoned me 
this morning about it, and I told them that I would come over and 
express the interest of that group and make a very brief report on the 
progress which has been made. 

In Coleman County there have been several hundred retention dams 
built, and other have been planned. 

The other county where they have experimented with this pro 
gram on a comprehensive watershed basis is in MeCulloch County 
where, on Deep Creek the Soil Conservation Service has in the past 
year built about 6 retention dams of various sizes. That dealt with 
an entire watershed area. Following that building we had a 12-inch 
flash flood which, ordinarily would have swept the entire valley down 
below, and would have been very destructive. In this instance it 
was under complete control, a good example of what this thing can 
do when it is handled on a comprehensive watershed basis, the han- 
dling of these streams that go into the watershed in the upper areas 
They have estimates on some plans to control the larger watershed 
areas which they think will pretty well limit the danger of any dis- 
anne floods throughout that section. 

, my feeling is that this is the type of work that needs to be em- 
phi deine and certainly fully recognized for the value that it has and 
the contribution it can make to the overall problem of preventing 
floods and of ¢ outvelling them, because in preventing them it alleviates 
the job of controlling them after they once get into the big channels. 

Therefore, while I recognize your problem in trying to hold costs 
down I still feel that this is of the highest importance and in being 
fully recognized as a major activity of the future for flood prevention. 

I hope during this period we can find funds, at least, to build some 
dams and pay the expenses of some of these surveys, even at the 
expense of some PMA payments, and so forth, in the Agriculture 
budget, and that. we can give more encouragement to this matter of 
holding this water where it falls. 

Mr. Horan. You will recall that last year we tried to facilitate such 
use of funds by earmarking $1 million that could be used by com- 
munities that wanted to agree that they could pool their PMA pay- 
ments and use them for that purpose. 

Personally I am one of those on this committee who feels that we 
need to do those things, and, of course, I am hopeful that we can. 
In fact, I have urged on the Secretary of Agriculture through this 
committee’s hearings that it could be done if the people in your area 
wanted to set it aside. That is just $1 million. 

Mr. Fisner. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. I think a great deal of any PMA payment money 
might, under appropriate circumstances, be used for this purpose in 
conjunction with the work being done by the Bureau of Reclamation 
and in conjunction also with the work which has been done by the 
Army engineers. 

I am hopeful also that something of that nature will be coming 
along one of these days. To be frank with you, I have not seen it yet. 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes. 
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Mr. Horan. I am hopeful also when we have this bill on the floor 
ve will be able to discuss it. I very frankly admit it is not here, but 

e hope to be able to point out what we are doing. 

We do know that part of that program must be for the protection 
f the grazing lands that need range revegetation, as otherwise the 

ums will silt up. 

Mr. Fisuer. In this project that I referred to they will spend some 
<200,000. They will be able to prevent the flood danger to that valley 
covering a considerable area. 

Mr. Chairman, the money that is put into these prevention projects 
pays good dividends. The program is attractive because it is practical 
and is handled on a local level and with local cooperation. Those 
farmers and ranchmen who give those easements do so with enthu- 
siasm. They charge nothing for that use that is made of their lands. 
(hey can see with their own eyes the good that is accomplished, and 
they know that money is not wasted. 

Now, last year the Congress appropriated about $285 million, as 
I recall, for the . MA program. Perhaps a smaller amount will be 
provided this year, but it seems to me that in making cuts and adjust- 
ments for gener: a soil-conservation purposes it would be wise to allo- 
cate more of the total funds for these purposes to the support of these 
watershed prevention projects. Those benefits are not transitory or 
temporary. They add to the permanent improvement of the area 

that is benefited. It seems to me that this committee, therefore, would 

be entirely justified in alloting a greater portion of conservation funds 
for that particular purpose. Over the long pull that type of invest- 
ment will pay bigger dividends 

Mr. Ixarp. My name is Frank Ikard, and I have the honor of repre 
senting the 13th District of Texas. 

[ have a project in Jack County, in my district like the one that Mr. 
Fisher just mentioned, and the result there has been very much the 
same as that outlined by Mr. Fisher. 

We had a lot of bottom land there that had reached the point where 
t could no longer be farmed successfully on account of these flash 
floods that we had. Now, since this project has gone in that land has 
been reclaimed and developed to the extent that it is very profitable 
from a farming standpoint. 

Of course, another thing in this program, besides the matters of 
soil conservation and flood control that is important to us, and I know 
it is the same in Mr. Fisher’s district, is the fact of trapping this water 
where it falls as nearly as possible, because some of the people say, and 
I think correctly so, that we possibly get enough rainfall there if we 
could hold it and use the water profitably. By that I mean over the 
year over our land. That would be worth a lot. So, it seems to me 
that this program is unique in that it offers three pretty good results. 
In the first place it traps the water where it falls, and certainly does 
a good job of flood control, and then helps in soil conservation. 

Mr. Horan. You are aware, of course, that the National Association 
of Soil Conservation Districts is conducting 11 pilot operations? 

Mr. Ixarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. I do not know exactly where they are getting their 
funds nor too much of the detail of it, but this year they are conducting 
experiments in 11 Western States. 
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Mr. Ikarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. On problems similar to those which you are discussing 

Mr. Ikarp. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. So I am hopeful as the years pass that we will be ab|; 
to have it coordinated, and that we will have an integrated approac! 
to this program. 

Mr. Pesiean: [I might add that in McCulloch County, in my dis 
trict, in this middle Colorado watershed area, we have a very treache 
ous stream there in Brady Creek. Part of the business section of the 
town of Brady, a town of 5,000 people, has been inundated 3 time 
within the memory of people walking the streets there now. 

They have a plan worked out which envisions 44 flood-prevention 
dams on the tributaries which converge along a 75-mile area. They 
have already gotten every landowner to sign up and donate without 
any charge the easement rights to go in and build the dams, and they 
are cooperating with the Soil Conservation engineers. It is a beau 
tiful project, and the engineers say it will completely lick that flood 
stream. They are trying to get ready so that when funds are avail- 
able they will be in on the ground floor. The total cost of this project 
is estimated at $4,400,000. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is an area where you can well use the water 
if you can store it. 

Mr. Fisner. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. That is where the water is water if it has 50 percent 
moisture in it. 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes. It isa very popular program in my part of the 
country. 

Mr. Horan. And it is a very important program. 

This subcommittee may not agree on every detail, but we have no 
disagreement on the net result we want. 

Mr. Ikarp. My district is in the Trinity area, and you will prob- 
ably hear more specifically about that tomorrow. 

Mr. Horan. Yes, definitely, and we are very much encouraged by 
people out there doing those things for themselves, too. 

Mr. Ikarp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Fisner. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee. 

Mr. Horan. You are welcome. 
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SuGar Researcu 
WITNESSES 


RICHARD W. BLAKE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL BEET 
GROWERS FEDERATION, GREELEY, COLO. 

H. P. H. JOHNSON, GENERAL AGRICULTURIST, AMERICAN CRYSTAL 
SUGAR CO., DENVER, COLO. 

C. M. NICHOLSON, ECONOMIST, HOLLY SUGAR CORP., COLORADO 
SPRINGS, COLO. 

E. W. RISING (PROXY FOR WALTER ROSS, PRESIDENT), WESTERN 
BEET GROWERS ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

BION TOLMAN, GENERAL AGRICULTURAL SUPERINTENDENT AND 
DIRECTOR OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH, UTAH-IDAHO SUGAR 
cO., SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

GORDON LYONS, STOCKTON, CALIF., EXECUTIVE MANAGER OF THE 
CALIFORNIA BEET GROWERS ASSOCIATION AND VICE CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE SUGAR RESEARCH ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO THE 
SECRETARY 


Mr. Horan. Mr. Lyons, we will be glad to hear from you at this 
tine. 

Mr. Lyons. Mr. Chairman, we have a prepared statement, after 

ich I believe one of our members here has a couple of letters he 
vould like to present to you. We brought this group along so that 
n case any of you wanted to ask any questions when we are finished 

th our testimony we would have experts on hand to answer them. 

My name is Gordon Lyons, of Stockton, Calif. I am executive 
nanager of the California Beet Growers Association and vice chair- 

ian of the Sugar Research Committee, advisory to the Secretary with 
respect to all sugar-research matters. However, today I am appear- 
ng as spokesman for the Subcommittee for the Promotion of Agri- 

ultural Research for the American Sugar Beet Industry Policy Com- 

mittee. ‘The members of the American Sugar Beet Industry Policy 
Committee( a list of which is submitted herewith for your record), 
is the list of members indicates, represent farmers and processors from 
all beet sugar producing areas of the United States. Members of the 
subcommittee here with me today are: Richard W. Blake, executive 
secretary, National Beet Growers Federation, Greeley, Colo.; H. P. H. 
Johnson, general agriculturist, American Crystal Sugar Co., Denver, 
Colo.; C. M. Nicholson, economist, Holly Sugar Corp., Colorado 
Springs. Colo.; E. W. Rising (proxy for Walter Ross, president), 
Western Beet Growers Association, Washington, D. C.; Bion Tolman, 
general agricultural superintendent and director of agricultural 
research, Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The Sugar Beet Industry Policy Committee appreciates this oppor- 
tunity to make known to the Congress its interest in increased appro- 
priations for agricultural research in the Department’s budget for 
1954, which increase we believe is desirable and practicable and also 
consistent with the obligations of the Congress and the country to 
support the President’s program to balance the Federal budget. 





It is our understanding that the several commodity committees ad 
visory to the Secretary of Agriculture under the Research and Market 
ing Act have already de ve loped projects which, if implemented, would 
require an increase of $31 million a year above the funds now avai! 
able to the Department for basic research. We are informed by De 
partment representatives that the Federal Government and _ the 
colleges could effectively undertake during next fiscal year additional 
projects totaling $17 million. We are told that the Agricultura] 
Research Policy Committee (the so-called 11-man committee on r 
search advisory to the Secretary) has recommended that appropria- 
tions for the Department’s agricultural research program should be 
doubled in the next 6 to 10 years, which would involve an increase 
in the current level of expenditures from 10 to 15 millions a yea. 
We understand that the budget for the Department which you hav 
before you does include an increase for research in 1954. 

We do not feel we are in a position to recommend the specific amount 
by which expenditures for research should be increased in the 1954 
budget. However, we do know that the need is great, and we fee 
strongly that the increase for research, included in the revised an 
substantially reduced total Department budget for 1954, approved 
by the Department and the Bureau of the Budget, is a bedrock mini- 
mum increase for 1954. In connection with this whole problem it wil 
be recalled that the 80th Congress gave a lot of thought to the rat 
of increased expenditures for research when it had before it the Re 
search and Marketing Act. In that legislation the Congress estab. 
lished the — rn of yearly increases in increments of 5 million fo1 
market research in the Department, 414 million for other departmental! 
research, and 5 mi illion for Federal grants to States. If the ( songress 
should follow this pattern this year—except to provide for $7,500,000, 
which is one and one-half increments, for Federal orants to States 
since they are better able to step up research work promptly—an in- 
crease of about $17 million—equal to what the Department and the 
States say they could handle next year—would result. 

We all recognize that the great production c apacity of farmers in 
this country today as compared with other countries 1s to a large ex 
tent due to the long-established policy of our Government of support- 
ing agricultural research as being in the interest of the general welfare 
of the Nation. This policy was established by the Congress about 
100 years ago in the passage of the Morrill Act. establishing the land- 
erant colleges and experiment stations. Obviously, individual 
farmers have neither the facilities nor the funds for carrying out this 
work. We sugar-beet farmers look to our processors to carry on their 
fair share of this work, and we are sure the committee recognizes the 
increasing investments by industry generally in research on agricul 
tural problems. The processors in our own beet-sugar industry, for 
example, have increased their expenditures for agricultural research 
over the years, and a substantial part of the $635,000 which they spent 
for this purpose in 1952 was in cooperative research work with Federal 
and State agencies. 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to interpolate to say that this 
$635,000 figure we have quoted is merely for sugar-beet-breeding pur- 
poses, and does not include the other several thousands of dollars 
which these people have spent for other agricultural research, for the 
purpose of new machinery and that type of thing. 





While manpower requirements for sugar beets have been substan- 

ially reduced in recent years, sugar- plant-breeding research shows 
“a promise of reducing these requirements even further. The de- 
velopment of seed with a single germ, to replace the multigerm seed, 
ow in use will encourage fur ther mechanization of cultural operations 
and thus reduce materially the use of hand labor in growing sugar 
beets. The breeding of beets with a shorter tap roots: and round instead 
of tapering in form, will also i improve mechanical harvest. 

In sugar beets we face a new, potentially serious threat in the virus 
yellows ‘disease. This is the most di amaging hazard to European sugar 
beet growers and the disease has been found in m: iny sugar-beet grow- 
ng areas of the United States within the past year. We cannot be 
sure at this time just how serious this disease may become in this 
country but we are aware of the millions of dollars lost by wheat 
crowers to the new form of stem rust and by tobacco growers to the 
black-shank disease in recent years. The sugar-beet industry still re- 
members the tremendous damage it suffered from the cur ly top dis- 
ease of beets which was finally brought under control by the breeding 
of resistant varieties and recognizes that. this is a continuing problem. 

Another and increasingly serious problem with which our industry is 
confronted is the nematode. Agriculture generally is becoming more 
and more aware of the heavy losses caused by this pest each year. In 
many areas where sugar beets are grown the problem has now reached 
the stage where it is extremely questionable if sugar-beet production 
can be maintained until and unless this pest is brought under control. 
One approach which seems to hold considerable promise is breeding 
for nematode resistance. Several species of wild beets have been found 
which are highly resistant to the nematode and we are encouraged to 
believe that with the help of the Department’s scientists commercial 
varieties can be developed. 

Agricultural as has paid generous dividends to the Nation 
n the past. We are all reaping dividends from this work in the 40- 
percent increase oie h has been accomplished in farm production over 
the past 15 years with no significant change in total crop acreage and 
. reduction’ of about a million in the number of farm workers. The 
ultimate possibilities for such progress are far from being realized. 
The beet-sugar industry, for example, is now on the threshold of de- 
veloping varieties with hybrid vigor through the use of recent dis- 
coveries in plant-breeding techniques. 

The Sugar Beet Industry Policy Committee is convinced that an 
nereased investment in agricultural research will be of great benefit 
to sugar-beet growers, to other segments of agriculture, and the Nation 
as a whole. Accordingly, our committee, representing both growers 
and processors in all areas, strongly endorses the increases alre: ady con- 
tained in the Department’s 1954 budget relating to agricultural re- 
search and also urges such additional funds for this purpose as the 
committee, and the Congress, may be able to provide for this funda- 
mental work consistent. with its obligations to support the President’s 
program to balance the Federal budget. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit for the record a list of mem- 
bers of the American Sugar Beet Industry Policy Committee. 

Mr. Horan. That will be satisfactory. 

(The material is as follows :) 
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AMERICAN SuGAR Beet INpusTry PoLicy COMMITTEE 


CALIFORNIA 


Charles de Bretteville, Spreckels Sugar Co., San Francisco. 
Gordon Lyons, California Beet Growers Association, Ltd., Stockton. 
Roland Tognazzini, Union Sugar Co., San Francisco. 


COLORADO 


R. S. Carey, National Sugar Manufacturing Co., Denver. 

Harry Clark, Mountain States Beet Growers Marketing Association, Greeley. 
Robert J. Fisher, The Great Western Sugar Co., Denver. 

Frank A. Kemp, The Great Western Sugar Co., Denver. 

W. I. Sanford, Southern Colorado Beet Growers Association, Pueblo. 

Merrill E. Shoup, Holly Sugar Corp., Colorado Springs. 

J. A. Summerton, American Crystal Sugar Co., Denver. 

1. E. Williamson, Western Colorado Beet Growers Marketing Association, Austin, 


IDAHO 
J. E. Bowen, Lower Snake River Beet Growers Association, Burley. 
W. M. Carson, Nyssa-Nampa District Beet Growers Association, Weiser. 
Thomas Heath, Franklin County Sugar Co., Preston. 
Arvil Millar, Idaho Beet Growers Association, Shelley. 

KANSAS 
Russell T. Tutt, The Garden City Co., Garden City. 

MICHIGAN 

A. W. Beebe, Great Lakes Sugar Co., Detroit. 


L. H. Berger, Farmers & Manufacturers Beet Sugar Association, Saginaw. 
F. J. Black, Farmers & Manufacturers Beet Sugar Association, Akron. 


c. A. Coryell, Monitor Sugar Division of Robert Gage Coal Co., Bay City. 
Clarence Diehl, Farmers & Manufacturers Beet Sugar Association, Dansville. 
H. B. Eldred, Michigan Sugar Co., Saginaw. 


MINNESOTA 
Fred Messner, Southern Minnesota Beet Growers Association, Gibbon. 
E. J. Potter, Mason City District Beet Growers Association, Triumph. 
Walter Ross, Red River Valley Beet Growers Association, Fisher. 
H. M. Trowbridge, Western Beet Growers Association, Comstock. 
MONTANA 
T. F. Pauman, Northern Montana Beet Growers Association, Chinook. 
E. W. Reuher, Tongue & Yellowstone Beet Growers Association, Glendive. 
Ishmael Yost, Mountain States Beet Growers Marketing Association of Mon- 


tana, Billings 
NEBRASKA 


Melvin Bennett, The Nebraska Non-Stock Cooperative Beet Growers Association, 
Gering. 
Henry Orthman, Central Nebraska Beet Growers Association, Lexington 


OHIO 


R. T. Watkins, Farmers & Manufacturers Beet Sugar Association, Old Fort. 
Cc. J. Windau, Farmers & Manufacturers Beet Sugar Association, Pandora. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
F. C. Bostock, Michigan Sugar Co., Philadelphia. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Earl Alexander, Black Hills Beet Growers Cooperative Association, Vale. 
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UTAH 


E. Benning, The Amalgamated Sugar Co., Ogden. 
imes FB. Ellison, Layton Sugar Co., Layton. 
Rex Mackay, Utah Sugar Beet Growers Association, Murray. 
wuglas Sealley, Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., Salt Lake City. 


WASHINGTON 
Lew Meschke, Eastern Washington Cooperative Beet Growers Association, 
trownstown 
m Nichols, Eastern Washington Cooperative Beet Growers Association, Outlook. 
WISCONSIN 
R. BE. Lies, Menominee Sugar Co., Green Bay. 
WYOMING 


Ww. J. Gorst, Montana-Wyoming Beet Growers Association, Worland. 
john Helzer, Goshen County Cooperative Beet Growers Association, Yoder. 
Wm. H. Stevens, Big Horn Basin Beet Growers Association, Cowley. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


> 
‘ 


E. W. Rising, Western Beet Growers Association, Washington. 

Robert H. Shields, United States Beet Sugar Association, Washington. 

Mr. Lyons. Mr. Chairman, that completes our formal presentation. 
We are here, of course, to answér any questions that any of you may 
care to ask. 

Mr. Horan. Are your sugarbeet fields in Mr. Hunter’s district in 
California / 

Mr. Lyons. Some of them are; yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. What type of work is being carried on now of an 
ndustry-State-Federal cooperation nature ¢ 

Mr. Totman. My name is Bion Tolman, general agricultural su- 
perintendent and director of agricutural research, Utah-Idaho Sugar 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The major projects at present—and that includes our own pro- 
crams—all have to do with the development as rapidly as possible of 
hybrid varieties of sugarbeets. That means that, in California, hy- 
brid varieties of sugarbeets must be resistant to the curly-top disease, 
and, inasmuch as they begin planting beets in the fall and plant them 
during the winter months, they must be slow-blooming varieties. In 
some districts in California they must also be resistant to rust. 

As was mentioned in the brief, seed has not been developed with 
the monogerm characteristic. But you must have the combination of 
the monogerm characteristic and resistance to the curly-top disease. 

Mr. Horan. Do you find the monogerm characteristic is most apt 
to occur in wild beets? 

Mr. Totman. No. The monogerm characteristic was picked up in 
Oregon in an insignificant inbred line having none of the desirable 
characteristics we look for in sugarbeets except the monogerm. If 
you go back to 1902, you will find that the development of the mono- 
germ seed was one of the main objectives they were looking for at that 
time. Remarkable progress has been made in incorporating that char- 
acteristic in commercial material. 

East of the Rocky Mountains curly-top is not so much of a prob- 
lem, but they have the leafspot factor. That extends into Michigan 





and Ohio. So, before the monogerm factor can be utilized, it must 
be combined with leafspot resistance. Members working in the Divi 
sion of Sugar Plant Investigations are making rapid progress in de 
veloping necessary inbred lines, so that we can start putting them 
together. 

Mr. Lyons. Mr. Chairman, you raised the question of wild beets 
Some of the wild varieties seem to have resistance to nematode, and 
here is where we hope, through cooperation with scientists in the 
Department of Agriculture, to breed sugarbeets resistant to the 
nematode. 

Mr. Horan. The funds the Department allows to the States is out of 
our control. If there is a demand for these funds, it can be properly 
classed under the proper use of these funds, but you would have more 
control over these grants to States than we w ould: How much of those 
funds is being used through your land-grant colleges? 

Mr. Tomian. Very little is being spent through State experiment 
stations. I think our industry is rather unique in that every major 
sugar-processing company has a rather large research organization of 
its own, including a plant-breeding program. There are two or three 
small sugarbeet companies that that does not apply to, but our cooper- 

ative relationship with the Division of Sugar Plant Investigations is 
such that they are not only concerned in producing a commercial 
variety for small companies, but for large companies that are working 
on basic breeding materials made available to breeders in the industry. 

So, here is an organization bighien out for the leafspot problem, 
and in Montana and the Dakotas the commercial companies, through 
their breeding organization, take the responsibility of producing that 
end variety, and they come back to the organization for the know-how 
as to using the speci: al techniques of putting those together and produc- 
ing a hybrid variety. 

Mr. Horan. The land-grant colleges are doing some of this work? 

Mr. Totman. They are helping on some of the agronomic phases, 
but we are tied together principally with the Division of Sugar Plant 
Investigations. 

Mr. Hunter. What type of cooperation do you receive from land- 
grant. colleges ? 

Mr. Totman. Fine; and we find that the best way to get coopera- 
tion is to make a grant to the institution or organization concerned. 
In our case, for ex xample, we are making grants to the college at Logan, 
Utah; and the Washington State College at Pullman, Wash. Our 
grants to Washington State College at Pullman, Wash., this year total 
about $7,000, and that is because of all the new problems we are running 
into in the Columbia River Basin, and so forth. That is being related 
te the relationship between fertility and water, and so forth. The 
land-grant colleges come in under water irrigation as the third party. 

We have been carrying on a program with ‘California Tech at Pasa- 
dena and a program of beet physiology at Berkeley. With the divi- 
sion of sugar-plant investigations, we supplemented their program 
with $65,000, Inasmuch as the industry is putting that kind of money 
in the program, it puts us in a position where we can sit with them 
and make decisions such as the evaluation of the varieties in the differ- 
ent districts. Then the results are all brought together in a common 
source and made available to the division and to the segments of the 
industry. 
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Mr. Horan. The revised budget carries $150,000 additional. 

Mr. Lyons. I do not think we should overlook the fine work of the 
BIAC. 

Mr. Torman. That is right. From the breeding angle, they are the 
one organization that is helping us. 

Mr. Horan. That is the Bureau of Industrial Agricultural Chem- 
istry ¢ 

Mr. Lyons. Yes. Some of their work will be extremely valuable. 

Mr. Horan. The nematode you speak of is different than the golden 
nematode ? 

Mr. Torman. Yes. That one affects potatoes. 

Mr. Wurrren. I think these men have made a fine ore eg of 
the cooperation of industry with the Department of Agriculture. I 
think that is a very appropriate way to meet these problems. We 
have emphasized through the hearings that such funds as we have 
appropriated to the Department for research should be spent under 
the surveillance of advisory committees so that the industry could 
steer the work. 

Mr. Lyons. As executive manager of the California Beet Growers 
Association and vice chairman of the sugar-research committee ad- 
visory to the Secretary with respect to sugar-research matters, I have 
become very closely associated with all research problems on sugar in 
the Department. Our committee represents both the cane and sugar- 
beet divisions of the sugar industry. We meet once a year and 
review the projects of the Department and make recommendations 
as to new ones, and we have been delighted, as a matter of fact, in the 
relationships that our industry has enjoyed with the Department on 
research matters. 

Mr. Hunter. Mr. Chairman, I notice in Mr. Lyons’ statement he 
touches on some of the problems in the sugar-beet industry which 
are not yet solved and which will require considerable research effort. 
I think it would be well to have in the record some specific evidence 
of what research has been done to date to improve not only the sugar- 
beet industry but the country generally. 

Mr. Totman. I would be glad to speak to that. 

Mr. Horan. Would you ‘supply for the record a brief résumé of 
that? 

Mr. Totman. Yes. 

(The information was not supplied in time for printing in the 
hearings. ) 

Mr. Horan. In your advisory capacity we have to depend on you 
gentlemen very heavily, and I continually try to impress that on the 
folks at the grassroots. We want our research dollar to help out where 
it will do the farmer the most good. 

Mr. Lyons. Mr. Chairman, if I may say, these committees were 
first established under the Research and Marketing Act, and our re- 
search was limited to matters set up under that authority. We had 
nothing to do with the research projects outside of that. I think it 
was 2 years ago, or at least 114 years ago, that the authority of the 
advisory committees was increased. For example, in our case, the 
authority of our Advisory Committee was increased to look at all 
sugar-research matters in the Department. As a member of that com- 
mittee, I am frank to say a couple of years ago I felt we were wasting 
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time, because what we looked at was comparatively unimportant 
But now, when we are looking at the whole picture, and making re: 

ommendations with respect to all the matters on sugar, we find an 
entirely different responsibility on our part, and I think I can speak 
for all the members of the committee that we are taking those respon- 
sibilities seriously. 

I will go further and say at one time, 3 or 4 years ago, I was not 
sure that our advisory work was being heeded by anyone, but now wi 
find complete cooperation. 

Mr. Horan. This subcommittee, with three of its present members 
on it, were party to that; we were not satisfied that we were getting 
any results. And one of the continuing problems we have is to find 
out by what standards you decide that a research project has come of 
age and is getting results. After you have done that, how do you stop 
spending money on that particular problem and start on another’ 

What we want on this subcommittee are results. What do you do 
on the Advisory Committee to check these projects and find out if they 
are completed, and what do vou do about stopping spending money 
on those projects that are completed? It is not easy, because you put 
a man to work and he wants to make a lifetime job of it, and if he can 
get. hold of something nobody knows anything about, he can prob 
ably work the rest of his life on that. It works that way. 

Mr. Lyons. That is true, I think, in some cases. In our particular 
committee, you might be interested in the mechanics of how we 
decide which project should be set up and which has been completed, 
and so on. When our committee meets, the various folks in the De- 
partment who have to do with the particular projects come in and 
make progress reports, what they have done, what the outlook is, and 
so on. We weigh that evidence the best we can in the light of our 
knowledge in the industry, and we determine through discussions in 
the committee as to whether project A has reached the point where it 
should be discontinued and, if so, we recommend it be discontinued. 
If we find project B is going on satisfactorily and needs to be carried 
on another year, we make that recommendation, and so on down the 
gamut. The Department people are working very closely with us and 
following our recommendations almost without exception. 

Mr. Horan. Have you terminated any projects? 

Mr. Lyons. Yes, several. 

Mr. Horan. Could we have a list of projects terminated for the 
record ? 

Mr. Lyons. We will have to get it. 

Mr. Totman. We had one project on the utilization of beet tops. 
A lot of work was carried on at the Colorado A. & M. College, and 
certain definite conclusions were arrived at, and that project is no 
longer in existence. 

Mr. Horan. If you gentlemen do not mind. when you contact the 
Department for some of these things, if possible let us have a list of 
some of the projects that have been terminated. 

Mr. Lyons. We could have the Department submit a list of projects 
now in progress: and how far back do you want to go on those that 
have been abandoned ? 

Mr. Horan. We would like the ones that have been terminated, 
with particular reference to the sugar industry. 
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Mr. Torman. Referring to the curly-top disease, the real program 
for going after the curly-top disease in earnest was started about 1930. 
[here was a definite appropriation for that purpose, and offices were 
et up for that purpose. As soon as a variety that was partially re- 
stant to the curly-top disease was brought into being, that was re- 
eased to the industry so that they could take advantage of even its 
partial resistance. That was followed every 2 or 3 years with a va- 
riety with increased resistance, until we went through a series of about 


4 dozen varieties. 


We have a variety now grown largely in Utah and California known 
is Improved United States 22, and we have continued to make im- 
provements on Improved United States 22. Up to that point, the 
iain program was the development of curly top disease-resistance. 
Then you reach a point where the resistance of a number is fairly 
satisfactory, but it still does not have the quality you want so far as 
sugar content is concerned; it does not have the characteristics you 
need for mechanical harvesting, and so forth. The research still may 
co under the name of curly top, and that is where it may be mislead 
ing, but we do take the same variety and work into it the other desir- 
able characteristics that we think pressing. 

Mr. Horan. I think we are aware of that. 

Mr. Torman. The very fact we put in $65,000 a year, as we did last 
vear, if we did not change the emphasis where we thought it should 
be, I can assure you the $65,000 would not still be forthcoming. 

Mr. Horan. I thought it was $635,000. 

Mr. Totman. That is the amount we spent with the Division of 
Sugar Plant Investigations. 

Mr. Horan. Any other questions? 

Mr. Lyons. Mr. Rising has a couple of letters he would like to 
submit for the record. 

Mr. Ristnc. My name is E. W. Rising. I represent Mr. Walter 
Ross, the only member who is not here, and he has asked me to submit 
this particular letter. 

Mr. Horan. Without objection, it will be included in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

WESTERN BEET GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Fisher, Minn., April 22, 19538. 
Hon. H. Cart ANDERSEN, 
Chairman, Agricultural Subcommittee, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN ANDERSEN: The members of our organization are greatly inter 
ested in the research work of the Department of Agriculture in connection with 
improvement of sugar beets and other products of our farms. 

I have been planning on coming to Washington for purpose of calling on you 
personally, and also to appear at the hearing to be held at Washington on April 
27 on the appropriation item to be recommended by your subcommittee for sugar 
beet research work, but now find that impossible as the hearing date falls in 
our planting season. 

I want you to know that I fully subscribe to the joint statement to be presented 
to your committee on behalf of the beet-sugar industry. I urge that the full 
budge item for sugar-beet research be recommended for appropriation for fiscal 
year 1954. 

Tam asking Mr. E. W. Rising, our executive vice president, who is fully advised 
regarding my views, to be present at the hearing and answer any questions you 
may direct to our association. 

I thank you on behalf of our association for your support of research works 
for sugar beets. 

WALTER Ross, 
President, Western Beet Growers Association 











Mr. Ristne. I also have a letter from Mr. H. M. Trowbridge, presi- 
dent of the Red River Valley Beet Growers’ Association, Chairman 
Andersen and Mr. Marshall are well acquainted with that association. 
I would like to submit that letter for the record. 

Mr. Horan. Without objection, it will be included in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

Rep RIVER VALLEY BEET GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Comstock, Minn., April 24, 1953. 
Hon, H. Cart ANDERSEN, 
Chairman of Agricultural Subcommittee, 


Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN ANDERSEN: Our members are very much interested in agri- 
cultural research, especially with the improvement of sugar beets. 

Research has been the leading factor in all agricultural improvement in our 
great country. The recommendation presented to your committee by the sugar 
beet industry has been carefully studied and we believe much improvement 
to our industry will result from such appropriation. 

I am very much in favor of cutting the budget as much as possible but re- 
search is one of the few places I think should not be cut but increased. A few 
dollars spent on research now can well lower living costs and other expenses 
later, 

I should like to appear at your committee hearing on April 27 in support of this 
appropriation but we are in the middle of spring planting and it is impossible 
to get away. 

Thank you for your support. 

H. M. TrowsBriver, President. 

Mr. Horan. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Mr. Lyons. Thank you. 


Monpay, Apri 27, 1953. 


NATIONAL Scuoot-LuNcH PROGRAM AND CONTROL AND ERADICATION OF 
Insect Pests AND PLANT DISEASES 


WITNESS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Horan. We are pleased to have with us our very highly re- 
spected colleague from West Virginia, Mr. Cleveland Bailey. 

Mr. Battery. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, for the purpose 
of the record, I am Congressman Cleveland M. Bailey, of the Third 
West Virginia District. My major purpose in requesting this hearing 
is to discuss with you two items in the appropriations bill now under 
consideration for the administration of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The items to which I wish to call your attention are those for the 
school-lunch program in our Nation’s schools and the control and 
eradication of insect pests and plant diseases. Let us first consider 
the educational aspects of the appropriations. 

As a former school official in my State, and later as State director 
of the budget, I have a broad basic knowledge of the educational 
aims of our boys and girls and their current needs. As State budget 
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rector and ex officio member and secretary of the State board of 
chool finance, I distributed and administered the State contribu- 

ons to education, commonly referred to as a State aid program. 

As a member of the House Committee on Education and Labor, it 

as my privilege to serve as chairman of a Special Subcommittee 

Education, during both the 81st and 82d Congresses. I have spon- 
ored most all of the legislation dealing with education during this 

‘od. With my broad experience as a school and budget official, 
1y inborn desire to serve the boys and girls of our Nation has been 
ntensified through acquiring firsthand knowledge of the needs of our 
ducational system. 

The school-lunch program for schools, born of necessity during and 
after the depression days of the thirties, has become an integral part 
of the school program in practically all of the States and a vast 

najority of the school districts throughout the Nation. 

This program is a basic one. It can be justified from a social and 
economic viewpoint, and may I add that it has never been and should 
iot now be a political football. In this connection, I desire to call 
he committee's attention to the fact that the present law providing 
Federal grants-in-aid for this nationwide program was enacted in 
1947 by the Republican-controlled 80th Congress. It has had in the 
past, and I have every faith in my colleagues in the Congress to believe 

hat it still has, the support of a majority of the 83d Congress. 

If I were asked to enumerate our Nation’s greatest asset, 1 would 
say it is our boys and girls. The manner in which we provide for 
their education and training now, the manner in which we look after 
their welfare, will be all-important in molding the citizens of tomor- 
row. On these citizens may well depend the future of our Republic 
ind of free peoples everywhere. 

The next basic asset I would enumerate would be the care and im- 
provement of the topsoil on our Nation’s farms. If we are to be 
the breadbasket of the world as we are today, we must safeguard our 
present rich acres and see that more of our wastelands are improved 
and brought under cultivation. 

We are not only discussing today school-lunch programs, plant 
diseases, and insect pest control, we are talking about the basic assets 

America. 

Public Law 396 of the 80th Congress authorized the school- 
lunch program and provided for annual appropriations from the 
Federal Treasury as grants-in-aid to the States and local school dis- 
tricts, to assist them in seeing that no person of school age would 
be compelled to attend our free schools unproperly fed and under- 
nourished. Since the passage of this law in 1947, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has consistently appropriated the sum of $83,520,000 an- 
nually, and that amount was submitted as a budget estimate of the 
sum needed to carry on this program for fiscal year 1954. 

May I again call the committee’s attention to the fact that over the 
past 5 years, this program has been expanded and broadened with no 
nerease in cost to the Federal Government above the amount made 
available 5 years ago. In this connection, I wish to point out some 
of the facts. 

In the 1947-48 school year, the total number of meals served to 
school children under this program was 10,987,084. Four years later 
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in 1951-52, this amount had increased to 18,339,019 meals, or an in 
crease of 67 percent, with no increase in Federal appropriations. The 
percent of free meals in 1947-48 was 15 percent of the total meals 
served. The percent of free meals for 1951-52 was also 15 percent, 
which indicates that we still need assistance for the children coming 
from homes that are unable to provide food for their proper sustenance 
while in school. 

The maximum cost of meals including milk is 9 cents. In the face of 
increased food expenses, it has been necessary to cut the amount to a 
6-cent type of meal with milk. Should this committee recommend the 
reduction in the Federal appropriations from $83,520,000 to $75, 
000,000, as is sugested in the Eisenhower version of the budget, it will 
leave only two alternatives. First, the suspension of serving school 
lunches for 1 whole month of the school year, or a further reduction 
in the quality of meals being served to the indigent and semi-indigent 
children, presently benefiting most from this nationwide program. 

Appeals have been received in my office from school officials and 
parent-teacher groups, urging a restoration of this proposed cut in 
the budget now under consideration. I submit for the committee's 
attention a letter from Mrs. Edward G. Menkemeller, of Wheeling, W. 
Va., president of the West Virginia Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
which reads as follows: 

APRIL 1, 1955. 
Representative CLEVELAND M. BAILEy, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srr: We have been informed that the Federal Budget Director has 
recommended reduction of next year’s school-lunch appropriation. Because 
of our interest in the children of our Nation, we do not want this program 
curtailed. 

Anything you may do to prevent this reduction will be appreciated by the 
West Virginia Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Epwarp G. MENKEMELLER, President. 

Asa boy, I grew up on a West Virginia farm. I feel that I would be 
remiss in my duty to the farm folks of my State, if I failed to protest 
vigorously the proposal of the pending budget for the Department of 
Agriculture to completely eliminate Federal grants-in-aid to assist 
the States in controlling insect and animal pests and plant diseases. 

This is definitely a Federal problem. I mention only the case of 
the Japanese beetle which has no respect for State lines. Many of 
our States will be financially unable to provide this protection, par- 
ticularly, this would be true in the States where their legislatures have 
adjourned without making provisions to the several State budgets for 
this added outlay. A single year’s delay in this control program could 
have devastating results in the spread of both insect pests and diseases 
in animals. 

The arguments in favor of the restoration of this appropriation can 
well be summed up in the contents of a letter I have received from Mr. 
Ernest L. Zimmerman, Jr., president of the West Virginia Nursery- 
men’s Association, Huntington, W. Va., protesting this action on 
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the ground that it has been taken too hastily and inadvisedly. I sub- 
mit his letter, which speaks for itself: 
APRIL 14, 1953. 
Hon. CLEVELAND M. BatrLey, 
Congressman from West Virginia, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Battery: In behalf of the West Virginia Nurserymen’s 
\ssociation for the welfare of the nursery and greenhouse business in this State, 
I wish to register our most vigorous protest to the proposed removal of the Fed- 
eral Japanese beetle quarantine. 

The news of this contemplated action on the part of the Federal Government 
came as a great surprise to the nurserymen of this State. It is generally felt 
that this action is taken rather hastily and inadvisedly in the expressed opinions 
of most businessmen who would be so vitally affected if the proposed action be 
tuken by the Federal Government. The revoking of this quarantine will greatly 
affect the free movement of all interstate shipment of the productions of our 
nurseries and greenhouses. In order to present to you as simply as possible the 
problem as it faces our industry, I am outlining a few points herein which we 
feel are good reasons why the Federal Japanese beetle quarantine should not 
be discontinued : 

First. If the States are to take over the Japanese beetle quarantine, long- 
established methods of control will virtually be tossed out. Each State will 
then have to reformulate its methods of control and make its own certification 
requirements, in accordance to the funds that are available, for the shipment 
of goods into and from the respective States. Obviously, it will cost our States 
more to operate individually than it has cost in cooperation with the Federal 
control system as it now stands. 

Second. Much credit and commendation must be given to the Federal system 
for the efficient methods that they have established for the control of the beetle. 
rhis control could not have been accomplished as efficiently or as quickly if each 
State had been forced to face this problem individually, by the usual trial and 
error methods. 

Third. If you will kindly refer your thinking to the results of previous hear- 
ings that were held on the Federal control, you will find that at these hearings 
there was almost unanimous approval for the continuation of Federal control. 
Also, it was quite evident at these hearings that it was the most efficient and the 
most economical method of operating control. 

Fourth. I have been informed that the Federal budget appropriation for 
beetle control is around $400,000 to $450,000 annually, and that as a result of 
this control, quick and available certification methods have been provided, 
through which an estimated $15 million worth of merchandise has had free 
movement from State to State. 

Fifth. If the control, as it now stands, should be abolished, it opens up the 
possibility of political embargoes on movements of goods from one State to 
another. Requirements in certain States for certification and free movement 
can be made so drastic that it would be almost impossible to comply with them, 
making the embargoes automatic for certain selfish interests that may be in the 
background to formulate such procedures. 

Sixth. We are of the opinion that, if most of the older fieldmen who have been 
working this problem were called on to testify, they could quickly and honestly 
state that the service rendered to the nurserymen and greenhousemen have more 
than justified the necessary expenditure. 

Seventh. The effective control measures have, up to this point, established a 
wide degree of confidence and assurance on the part of many State agents, who, 
in turn, have cut down substantially on the tremendous amount of necessary 
bookwork in checking up on the movement of the merchandise. That is to say, 
when a shipment has a beetle-certification ticket on it, that is sufficient evidence 
that the merchandise is as it is represented. To reformulate and reestablish 
this degree of confidence and assurance, which has taken years to accomplish, 
will again entail much additional expense on the part of the States involved. 

We certainly feel that this is a question of vital significance to the welfare of 
our industry and we wish to sincerely extend our emphatic protest against the 
removal of the beetle-quarantine system as it is now in operation. We trust that 
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you will use your influence to see that it is not removed, Thank you for your 
sincere and prompt consideration of this most important matter. 
Yours very truly, 
WeEsT VIRGINIA NURSERYMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, 
Ernest L. ZIMMERMAN, Jr., 
President. 

In conclusion, may I remind the distinguished members of this com- 
mittee—as I propose to remind my colleagues in the House—that you 
are dealing here not with theories but with a practical problem involv- 
ing the basic assets of our Nation. Iam proud to be a lobbyist for the 
youth of America and for our farm groups. 

If the Members of Congress neglect these two fundamental groups, 
we are endangering both our national security and economic stability. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Bailey. Certainly this subcom- 
mittee will take under advisement your recommendations. We have 
some definite opinions as to these recommendations given us in the 
revised budget. We will not make reductions just because revisions 
have been sent down. 

Mr. Battey. I understand. And may I add this thought, Mr. 
Chairman. If I have one interest in spending my declining years 
in the Congress of the United States, it is to do something for these 
boys and girls scattered throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Congressman Bailey. 


Monpbay, Aprit 27, 1953. 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
WITNESSES 


WILLIAM F. SCHAEFER, JR., NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ARTI- 
FICIAL BREEDERS 
J. STANLEY EARL, NAAB COMMITTEE FOR SIRE PROVING PROGRAM 


Mr. Anpersen. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 

We have before us Mr. William F. Schaefer, Jr., of the National 
Association of Artificial Breeders. 

We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Schaefer. 

Mr. Scuarrer. We are here today as a committee appointed by the 
National Association of Artificial Breeders to discuss with you the 
need and importance of adequate financing of the dairy herd im- 
provement sire proving program of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

The national association is composed of 53 regularly organized 
artifici: al breeding organizations located throughout the United States 
and offering services in all of the leading dairy States. These asso- 
ciations are currently breeding approximately 3,500,000 dairy cows 
annually, 

Mr. Schaefer is manager of the NEPA Artificial Breeding Coopera- 
tive of Tunkhannock, Pa., serving northeast Pennsylvania and breed- 
ing 75,000 cows owned by more than 9,000 farmers. 
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Mr. Earl lives on a farm in atpeoan 1 Valley at Unadilla, N. Y., 
Otsego County, and has a herd of purebred Holsteins numbering ap- 
proximately 60 head. He first became interested in artificial insemi- 
nation in the midthirties and helped to organize the United Breeders 
Cooperative, Inc., in 1939. Like many other developments through- 
out the country, it was purely a local venture. 

The farmers recognized that artificial breeding would rise or fall 
depending upon the quality or lack of quality of the sires we could 
obtain, and the best sires were selected, many from organized bull as- 
sociations, which have practically gone out of existence in favor of 
artificial breeding. 

In 1940 the Central New York Artificial Breeding Cooperative was 
formed and in rapid succession most of the various established locals 
were affiliated. This evolved into the New York Artificial Breeders’ 
Cooperative, which cooperative now produces the semen for the breed- 
ing of 300,000 dairy cows. We are simply citing this development 
in New York State because it is typical of what has ‘hi appened in nearly 
all of the United States. 


WHY IS THE PROVEN SIRE AN ESSENTIAL? 


As long as man’s judgment is no better than his information, our 
ability to select sires capable of transmitting high production can be 
no better than the information available on these sires. The best sys- 
tem found to date for gathering essential information on sires lies in 
the thousands of dairy herd improvement associations throughout the 
country by which the production of hundreds of thousands of dairy 
cows is tested and recorded by impartial dairy herd improvement 
supervisors, the cost of which is paid directly by the participating 
farmers. It is in these DHIA herds throughout the country that mue h 
of the desirable dairy seed stock must be found. The keeping of rec- 
ords on cows is of limited value unless and until the records are care- 
fully analyzed and the sires are proved by impartial research and 
technical people. Experience proves that for such analysis to be reli- 
able and to enjoy the confidence of farmers it must be done through 
some impartial and reliable channel such as the present USDA sire 
proving program. This program has been seriously curtailed due to 
inadequate funds. 

Of the many thousand sires proved for the farmer dairymen, about 
one-third increase production; one-third maintain production, and 
one-third reduce production. It is evident that for artificial breeding 
we are interested in locating the best of those sires that increase pro- 
duction, to further improve the Nation’s dairy cattle. 


HOW CAN THIS BE FINANCED? 


We are fully aware of the fact that the Congress is interested in 
economy, and rightly so. We, as farmers, are also interested in econ- 
omy. We have given thought to the many different services and pro- 
grams of the Department of Agriculture aimed at helping farmers. 
It is our observation that the expenditures which have produced great 
good over the years are those that have dealt with research and finding 
the answer to tough problems. It is our belief that a careful screening 
of the many expenditures of the Department of Agriculture can easily 
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point the way to adequate finances for the vital program of proving 
dairy sires. 

Large sums of money are spent by the Government to finance prac- 
tice payments on farms. In the dairy sections these practice pay- 
ments are aimed primarily at grassland farming and forage produc 
tion. Theoretically, these expenditures are in the public interest. If 
this is true, then it is vital that the forage production resulting from 
these practice payments be put into livestock that is really capable 
of high and efficient production. 


MILK CONSUMERS INCREASING 


By virtue of a population increase along with better nutrition, the 
need for milk is increasing at a rapid rate and promises to continue 
to increase in the years ahead. People are now learning that they 
never outgrow the need for milk. Programs of nutrition have been 
stepped up rapidly during recent years and the people are becoming 
increasingly aware that milk is a Vital food. 


DAIRYMEN AND DAIRY COWS DECREASING 


Rapid increase in farming costs during recent years is resulting 1n 
a decline in the number of dairymen. The prevailing trend is toward 
larger farming business as a means of trying to meet high labor costs 
by the substitution of mechanical and laborsaving equipment. While 
we have been able to maintain sufficient production for the Nation, 
much of this has been accomplished through better forage and better 
feeding. To meet the milk demands of the future we shall have to 


have a combination of good feeding and greater emphasis on breeding 
for high production. 


THE ARTIFICIAL BREEDING PROGRAM 


It is estimated that more than 4,500,000 cows will be bred in 1953 
by artificial breeding organizations, which began their operations in 
1940 and which are growing more rapidly each year. The movement 
is recognized as one of the greatest potentials for improvement of 
the dairy cattle business in the country. The average bull in artificial 
service breeds 1,600 cows per year -while indiv idual sires have bred as 
many as 18,000 cows per year and 60,000 in a lifetime, and 600 to 800 
cows have been bred from 1 collection of semen. The influence of one 
sire can be phenomenal, which demands that they possess the greatest 
potential ability to transmit high production. 

Not all sires used for artificial breeding are proven, but they are 
selected from carefully analyzed families whose ability is measured 
by the sire proving program, and this method has demonstrated its 

real value to the farmer-dairymen in terms of economical inheritance 
for increasing production. 

The national average per cow is about 5,326 pounds of milk per 

year. Locating and using sires known for increasing production will 
improve this average more rapidly than any other factor. 

A prompt and efficient sire proving program by the United States 
Department of Agriculture c an mean greater and more efficient pro- 
duction by mz aking the Nation’s best sires available to the family farm 
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at a cost below the feed cost of keeping a herd sire, while the feed, 
labor, and space required for keeping a bull on the farm is being 
utilized by young stock and the hazard of attacks by the bull 
eliminated. 

In line with the reports of the Department of Agriculture through 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry, as of December 195 2, reminding us of 
in outlook of inadequi ite supplies of milk products to meet the de- 
mands of our growing population, we implore your full consideration 
of the value of the USDA sire proving program for the family farmer 
as well as the dairy cattle breeder throughout the United States, and 
request that you appropriate adequate funds for its full-scale and 
prompt operation to expedite the selection of sires for dairy cattle 
improvement and more efficient production of adequate supplies of 
nutritious dairy products to meet the growing needs of the families 
of our beloved United States. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Schaefer. 

We are glad to have heard from you. 

Mr. Scuarrer. Thank you for the opportunity of appearing be- 
fore your committee. 


Monpay, Apri 27, 1953. 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


WITNESSES 


ALLAN B. KLINE, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDER- 
ATION 

JACK LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION 

H. E. SLUSHER, PRESIDENT, MISSOURI FARM BUREAU FEDERA- 
TION 

J. L. MORTON, PRESIDENT, MINNESOTA FARM BUREAU FEDERA- 
TION 

HUGH HALL, LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANT, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION 


Mr. AnpERSEN. The committee will come to order. 

We are very pleased to have before us Mr. Allan Kline, president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation, together with Mr. H. E. 
a president of the Missouri Farm Bureau Federation; Mr. 

L. Morton, president of the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation, 
a Mr. Lynn and Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Kline, I presume you have a statement which you would like to 
give to the subcommittee. 

Mr. Kurne. I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman; and, 
while on previous occasions I have preferred to just hand out the 
statement, I think, for various reasons, especially because this is a 
short statement, I might save time if I simply read it to the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Anversen. All right, and we will ask questions later, Mr. Kline. 

Mr. Kune. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we 
appreciate this opportunity of appearing before you to discuss recom- 
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mendations concerning overall Government spending and, particu- 
larly, the appropriations administered by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, w ve respect to which your committee has full responsibilities. 

First, I should like to say that we share the widespread feeling that 
the F tains al budget must be balanced. In the present setting, this 
should be done by cutting expenditures. The need for tax reduction 
to leave additional purchasing power in the hands of the people is as 
creat as the need for a balanced budget. 

All fields of governmental activity and spending should be screened 
with this objective in mind. Naturally, certain functions are inher 
ently more essential than others. This fact must also be weighed in 
terms of time and circumstances. In the peace years of the thirties 
our Defense Department spent less money than the re of 
Agriculture. This condition has not existed since the fateful event at 
Pearl Harbor. Thus, certain functions become relatively more im- 
portant to the national welfare than others as time and circumstances 
force us to change our concepts of the essentiality of different func 
tions of Government. 

We know that the best interests of farmers will be served by policies 
which will stabilize the value of money. The continuation of the po! 
icy of Federal deficits is a threat to farmers as well as to all citizens. 
During recent years, we have recommended that all departments o1 
the Government should bear reductions in expenditures. We have 
recommended that the Defense Department be carefully studied by 
the Congress and its committees to be sure that the dollars spent are 
returning a full measure of value in terms of need for expenditures. 
We recommended that the mutual-security program be reduced last 
year by some $1.9 billion. We urged that economies be instituted and 
waste avoided in other departments as well as in the Department of 
Agriculture, and that both the Congress and the executive branch must 

‘arry the responsibility for an efficient and waste-free administration. 
fon year we recommended that Government spending be reduced by 
an overall total of $10 billion in order to eliminate the cash deficit o: 
this amount, which was foreseen in the President’s budget for the fiscal 
vear 1953. Our recommendations on appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture called for reductions totaling about $200 million. 
Thus the reductions we recommended for agriculture amounted to 2 
percent of the total reduction we sought to achieve. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE REVISED BUDGET 


I wish to speak briefly now with reference to the revised budget 
submitted on March 26 by Secretary of Agriculture Benson. 

It has been the custom of our board of directors to consider the pro- 
posed budget at its meeting held in February of each year. After 
spending some time in study of the proposals made in the budget sub- 
mitted by former President Truman on January 9, which was made 
available to all of our State farm bureaus, it was decided by our board 
of directors that the budget of the new administration should be avail- 
able for consideration before taking action. As a result, action was 
deferred until the meeting of the board of directors held the first week 
in April. In the meantime we made available to all of our State farm 
bureaus the text of Secretary Benson’s statement of March 26 and the 
summary tabulation of his recommendations. Our board of directors 
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then came to the conclusion that the approach to the problem made in 

ie revised recommendations of Secretary Benson met with the general 
policy of the American Farm Bureau Federation and should receive 
ts support. The American Farm Bureau Federation recommends 
to your committee that the overall objectives contained in the revised 
l\udget be affirmed in reporting the agricultural appropriation bill. 

We believe it would have been desirable to have increased the re- 
search appropriation by something more than was recommended. We 
likewise feel that the new Foreign Agricultural Service could con- 
structively use more funds than were recommended. Thirdly, th: 
Cooperative Extension Service could effectively use more funds, but 
we were aware that until existing laws are amended or revised your 
committee cannot appropriate them. 


RESEARCH 


The modest increases in appropriations for agricultural research are 
a valuable step toward continuing agric ultural improvement. The 
ability of a declining number of farmers to produce the increased 
quantities of agricultural products, which has been so dramatic in the 
past decade, shows how profitable expenditures for education and 


research can be. 

This committee will recall that a year ago we recommended an in- 
crease in research appropriations in the amount of approximately 
$4.3 million. We believed then that this was an increase which should 
be initiated and that additional increases should follow in years im- 
mediately ahead. We are pleased that Secretary Benson has provided 
for additional research in the amount of approximately $2.4 million 
for the 1954 fiscal period. In the light of the problem which all of 
us have in effecting a balanced budget, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation is willing to accept for this year an increase of the amount 
recommended. The Secretary, in his discussion of research appropria- 
tions, indicated his intention to reexamine the work done with these 
funds and his hope that this activity “can be substantially strengthened 
in the years to come.” 

The changing problems with which farmers have to deal as pro- 
ducers of the Nation’s food and fiber clearly indicate the value of 
funds spent in basic and applied research. Some example which illus- 
trate the needs of farmers for additional research are the pink boll- 
worm, the corn borer, the secrewworm, and foot-and-mouth disease in 
cattle, vescicular exanthema, and the pests and diseases that impair 
our fruit and vegetable crops. There is a growing need and apprecia- 
tion of the possibility for adaption of the benefits of electric ity to 
many of these problems, and we have no doubt that research of this 
character will be of aid and assistance. 

The crop- and live-stock-estimate work carried on by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics is closely related to research. Accurate 
crop estimates are not only essential for many types of research but 
also of great current value to farmers and other who have a direct 
interest in the production and marketing of farm crops. We are glad 
to note that the revised budget provides funds for the initiation of 
work to improve the accuracy of these estimates. 

All this should be encouraged and at as rapid a rate as possible, 
consistent with the overall problem of balancing the budget of the 
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Federal Government. In this connection, I should add that most of 
the States have provided substantial increases in funds which are de 
voted to the type of research to which I have referred. Were it not 
for this fact, agricultural research would be lagging much further 
behind than it is. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


1. Current-year appropriation.—The recommended reduction in the 
appropriations for the agricultural conservation program for the 195: 
crop year in the amount of approximately $39 million meets with our 
general approval. We understand that this authorization will permit 
the program already announced to be carried out “without in any way 
reducing the amount available to meet commitments to farmers on the 
1953 crop-year program.” When the authorization of this program 
was under consideration we recommend an authorization of $100 
million. The Congress did not see fit to accept our recommendation 
in this regard. Once commitments have been made to farmers, we 
have consistently recommended that funds be made available for the 
authorizations which the Congress did make because of the fact that 
the program submitted to farmers was predicated on such authoriza 
tions. Since the analysis made by Secretary Benson indicates these 
commitments will be fulfilled, we concur in the recommendation call- 
ing for reduction in this item. 

9. Agricultural-conservation-program 1954 authorization—We 
have felt for several years that a substantial part of the agricultural 
conservation program’s funds were being spent on practices which in 
many parts of the country have become recognized by farmers as 
being a part of good farm management. The resolution of our last 
convention is in point here and is as follows: 

\ppropriated funds for the agricultural conservation program should be 
allocated on the basis of conservation needs. Payments for practices which have 
become a normal and accepted part of farming operations of the area in whic! 
a farm is located should be discontinued. Payments due individuals should not 
be increased after practices have been performed, as has sometimes been done ti 
use up available funds. Unused funds should be returned to the Treasury witl 
out penalty to the county in the next year’s allocations. 


If these principles are applied, the agricultural conservation pro 
gram authorization can be made an effective part of a sound land-use 
ind soil-improvement progra) 


FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


The need for expanded market, and I might add for strengthening 
our effort to retain market, which we have hertofore enjoyed, is of 
real importance to farmers. The production of 1 out of every 10 
acres of cropland has found a market among foreign customers. If we 
should have to take out of production the millions of acres now being 
devoted to production for export, this land undoubtedly would b 
shifted to the production of commodities such as dairy products, beef 
cattle, fruit and vegetables, poultry and other products. This in turn 
would create an oversupply of these commodities and endanger the 
prices and incomes received by their producers. Thus, the mainte 
nance of a high level of exports is of great importance to all agricul 





tural producers. The Foreign Agricultural Service of the Depart- 
ment is charged with responsibility of rendering assistance in this field. 
We believe expenditures along this line have possibilities in two ways: 

(1) They will enable farmers to produce fully, using their available 
resources ; and 

(2) They will undoubtedly save other millions of dollars which will 
be spent in the nonproductive efforts involved in regulations, allot- 
ments, quotas, and other restrictions. 

We therefore urge that this work be expanded to the end that the 
real possibilities in this field are fully explored and utilized. 

These several recommendations have been made with the firm belief 
that they will strengthen the activities of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

These recommendations are also made because we are convinced 
that the unbalanced condition of the Government fiscal program and 
the procedures for handling Government debt have been a substantial 
factor contributing to the advance in inflation since the outbreak of 
the Korean conflict. We are convinced our budgetary and tax policies 
have much to do with the present situation so far as overall prices are 
concerned. We make these recommendations, therefore, with an 
earnest desire to aid in the achievement of stability of our general 
price level. 
~ I should like to add as part of this statement that we believe, in this 
situation, where we are sincerely making an effort as a Nation to stop 
a steady inflationary spiral, which seems to us could lead either into 
extraordinary regimentation or to chaos, either one of which would be 
very bad indeed—we have to be fully aware that there are also many 
deflationary propositions present. Deflationary forces are always 
strong after a long period of inflation. 

For instance, the sale of much of our wheat has depended upon an 
extraordinary foreign market. It has been 650 percent of prewar, 
and back of it are land, machinery, and resources for the production 
of wheat. We do not want it stopped all at once. We have financed 
this with inflation and you do not begin to try to stop the inflation 
without putting into effect some of the deflationary practices. We be 
lieve that the budget is only one of a number of things relating to the 
inflation problem. You deal with the budget primarily through ap- 
propriations, but, again, as I emphasized last year, our proposals with 
regard to agriculture are part of the proposal on balancing the budget 
| want to say that the proposal on the budget was a part of the overal! 
approach to this situation where we in Farm Bureau determined to 
share as one of the free, independent national associations to see that 
we avoided the deflation and at the same time that we stopped the infla- 
tion. We do not think this is an easy job, but neither do we think it 
s impossible. 

That concludes the statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Kline, before we proceed with the questioning, 
I wonder if either Mr. Morton or Mr. Slusher would like to make a 
short statement ? 

Do you have anything, Mr. Morton? 
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AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PAYMENTS 

Mr. Morton. I did not come prepared to do any talking, although 
we in Minnesota are interested in the things Mr. Kline mentions, bal- 
ancing the budget in the first place, and the Farm Bureau in Min- 
nesota has taken the stand that they will accept cuts, especially 
ACP payments and payments to farmers in proportion to what other 
people are cut in order to balance the budget. 

Mr. Anpersen. Well, I certainly agree with you that the farmers 
are willing to take their percentage of cut to help balance the budget. 
However, I wonder if Mr. Kline is not, perhaps, asking the farmers 
to take too much of a cut in this soil-conservation work. 

Mr. Kline, if you recall, last year I attempted to reduce the $250 
million proposal for this crop year to $200 million and the House 
rejected it by 1 vote. Personally, I feel that $200 million is about the 
right size program for assistance in soil conservation. I recognize, 
of course, that in this it is simply one man’s opinion against the other, 
and in the final analysis we will have to abide by whatever the Congress 
decides. I believe that test vote last spring, after a hard fight on the 
floor, which resulted in practically a divided opinion—just 1 vote 
margin—against the $200 million figure, would indicate that the Con 
gress will not accept a figure this year much below that point. 

Mr. Morton, that ismy opinion. After all, this subcommittee has to 
take a practical viewpoint on this. Even if the Congress accepts the 
$200 million figure that would be a 20 percent decrease, would it not / 

Mr. Morton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANprErsen. In actuality, however, it would be less of a decrease 
than that because, as we know, and as you brought out, Mr. Kline, 
there are unused funds through this reallocation program of approxi 
mately $30 million. 

Mr. Wurrren. I do not like to interrupt, but I would not say that 
is well known; it is claimed and it could be so, but I want to reserve 
the right to investigate the matter further. 

Mr. ANpersEN. Yes, sir. I am looking only at the data which have 
been given to us by the Department. I do not know, as yet, whether 
or not those are the facts, or whether there has been some juggling of 
figures to make the picture look different. But all we can do 1s to ac 
cept them until we know different. Based upon those figures, we will 
have spent approximately $211 million in the 1953 crop year on this 
particular program. Let us also remember that out of that amount 
approximately $27 million has been used for administrative purposes, 
leaving a net program, you might say, of about $184 million. Taking 
the proposal of Mr. Benson as given to this subcommittee for a $140 
million program, if you disregard the $26 million requested for ad- 
ministrative expenses, it would leave $114 million so far as the farmer 
is concerned, So, in effect, Mr. Benson is asking a 50 percent decrease 
in the program, so far as it affects agriculture. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Mr. Morron. I think we would rather see the decrease made in ACP 
payments and put some of that money into research and something 
that will do the farmer some good. A farmer gets a lot more good 
out of the money spent for research than he does out of payments. 
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Mr. Anpersen. This subcommittee is very friendly to research in 
ll of its phases. We have been slightly critical of the fact that it 
does seem that a lot of this research has resulted in direct benefits to 
people who are concerned with food processing and dist ribution rather 
than to the farmers themselves. 

We are insisting that this research in the future show direct results 
<0 far as the farmer is concerned. However, basically, I think you 
have a subcommittee here that is very friendly to research in all its 
phases in agriculture. 

Mr. Kune. I would like to comment on that statement. 

Mr. ANpDERSEN. Yes, sir, go ahead. 

Mr. Kune. I do not know anything on which we would give fuller 
support to this subcommittee than on the proposition of insisting that 
the ultimate objective of research, after all, was to show a benefit to the 
farmer himself, because up until it gets there, it has not accomplished 
ts purpose. We believe in basic research and you have to be away 
ahead with some basic research, but the final test is: Does it get to the 
farm and is it used on the farm and does it improve efficiency; does 
it make it possible for the farmer to do a better job and earn a better 
living by doing a better job? 

Mr. Anpersen. Before we get into the general questioning, Mr. 
Slusher, do you have any comments ¢ 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PAYMENTS 


Mr. Siusner. I would like to state that the Missouri Farm Bureau 
Federation in its resolutions are in harmony with the statement that 
Mr. Kline has made. We recognize the value of these conservation 
payments, but we have been disturbed to some extent by the lack of 
participation and I think Missouri has done as good a job of partici 
pating and getting participation as any of the other States. We have 
certainly worked hard at it. 

The thing that disturbs us, and our resolution makes mention of 
it, is the fact these payments, too often, are just a kind of supplement 
to the farm income and are not getting the conservation work done 
that they were designed to get. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Slusher, I might say, for your information, that 
this subcommittee has stressed the need, so far as possible, of providing 
payments only for permanent-type practices. We are in full agree 
ment with you on that; of course, there is a slight disagreement as to 
what constitutes permanent-type practices. 

We have had gentlemen come in and tell us that the application of 
lime should be considered at least semipermanent type of practice. 
On the other hand there are some witnesses who say you should not 
spend a dime out of this allocation for lime. 

Until we have a definition as to what constitutes permanent-type 
practices, we can scarcely put into our report any language relative 
to that. 

Mr. Suusuer. Certainly, in my definition, liming would not be a 
permanent-type practice. It has been my experience in Missouri that 
we have the Job to do all over again about every 8 years. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Let me call to your attention that the people from 
New England came in and told us if it were not for the application 
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of limestone, they would not be able to have any pastures, and their 
pastures are permanent. What is your answer to that? 

Mr. Stusner. You could present the same interpretation to the 
use of phosphate. What is the difference, except in timing between 
8 years and 1 year, as compared to terracing, which is a lifetime im- 
provement ¢ 

Mr. Anpersen. Do you think any group in America has the right 
to dictate to any particular State the practices which that particular 
State should use? 

Do you not feel that the Congress should leave it up to local people 
in each particular State to, in the final analysis, select the practices 
to be used ? 

Mr. Stusier. I think it depends upon the goal you are seeking and 
what you hope to get done with these conservation payments; is it 
to be a supplement to farm income or something that is going to really 
develop permanent soil conservation. 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Slusher, you do not quite answer my question. 
Why should a group in Washington dictate as to what we in Minnesota, 
after due deliberation by all parties concerned in soil conservation, 
should decide as to which are the most important practices for which 
those funds allocated to Minnesota, can be used ? 

Mr. Stusuer. The Department sets up certain broad bases for the 
pavment of this money which you appropriate. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Certainly. 

Mr. Stusmerr. And, certainly, within that provision each State 
ought to determine what the practices are. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Slusher, I cannot even give the Department 
here the right to veto, so far as I am concerned, a payment for a pur- 
pose which people in my State of Minnesota, after consultation with 
Mr. Morton of the Farm Bureau and all other groups interested, have 
decided is good for the soil in Minnesota. I think the final determi- 
nation should be made there. Certainly, the people in the various 
States involved know best as to what their needs are. 

Mr. Lamp. Mr. Chairman, I think the use of the word “dictate” is 
in unfortunate term to use here. I think that certainly the elected 
ee sentatives of the people as represented in this Congress, have 
the responsibility for laying down the basic policies under which Fed- 
a funds are spent, and I think it is in line with the republican type 
of government we have here in this country. If we are going to spend 
Federal funds, we should determine in Congress what our long-range 
policy is and make those allocations on the basis of what we are trying 
© accomplish. 

Certainly, some incentive payments are not accomplishing what the 
long-range program was designed for and that is to protect the soil 
for future generations. I think that is the manner in which you can 
justify the use of Federal funds for conservation payments; you are 
doing it as part of a long-range program and to protect our : agricul- 
ural soil for use of faces generations. We should develop the policy 

ere in Congress under which those funds are used and make the best 
‘ontribution possible to this long-range objective. 

Now, so far as the type of individual practice, I think that is some- 
thing that can be determined back in the local areas, but I think we 
have to set up the broad policy. You just cannot allocate these funds 
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ind say, “Use them for anything you want to.” We have to decide 
what we want this program to accomplish. 

Mr. Siusner. I think that is what has been done in the past. The 
States have determined what they think are practices suitable to their 
States, and I would say we have made considerable improvement in 
some of those things that we made payments for back 7 or 8 or 10 
years ago. 

Mr. Anpersen. I agree that the broad policy should be made here 
in Washington, but I still contend that, when people come in from 
New England and say they want one general practice, even though 
there is a question as to whether or not it is a permanent practice, the 
policy should bow to their final deci ‘ision in their particular area. 

Mr. Stusuer. I agree with you, if it fits within this broad policy 
which Mr. Laird just mentioned, and cert: uinly the State should de- 
termine what the practice should be. 

Mr. Kurne. I would like to comment on this question, if I may. 

Mr. ANpERsSEN. We will be glad to hear your views, Mr. Kline. 

Mr. Kune. I do not know of any other area that has had more de 
bate in the Farm Bureau and the national advisory committees of the 
Farm Bureau and the resolutions committee than the principles which 
ought to guide the distribution of agricultural-conservation pay 
ments. 

Mr. ANprERSEN. That is the reason I brought the subject up. 

Mr. Kuinze. One point that was stressed a very great deal in the 
compromise agreement a year ago was that we were prepared in all 
the States to support distribution on the basis of conserv: ation needs. 
Now, we got into a discussion of what is “conservation need.” Well, 
“conservation need” means, as I understand it, that some of the States 
that are for this reduction are going to get less than a pro rata per- 
centage of any reduced appropriation—like the State of Illinois, for 
instance—because in Illinois, in most of the areas, the application of 

ime is a recognized practice. I lean to the view that payments for 
practices which have become a normal and accepted part of farming 
operations of the area in which a farm is located should be discon- 
tinued. It is not so much a question of permanency, but it is the ques- 
tion of whether or not the use in an area of payments for a practice 
brings in a new and not generally recognized activity which is de 
sirable. 

For instance, in an area where there has been relatively little pas- 
ture development, suc ‘+h as in some of the Southern States, where there 
is really an aggressive program, where they work out all the funda 
mental principles involved, and they want to expand this develop 
ment, and are all prepared to use fertilizer or lime or other prac- 


tices in this area to expand this program, because it is not an accepted 
or understood pract ice in the area. 

So. the best agreement we could come to with regard to how we 
thought the Federal Government ought to decide on this is in these 
sentences from our resolution ; quote— 


Appropriated funds for the agricultural-conservation program should be allo 
cated on the basis of conservation needs. Payments for practices which have 
become a normal and accepted part of the farming operations of the area in 
which the farm is located should be discontinued. 


which means, if you go into my section of the country in Iowa, you 
would not pay for lime. 
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Mr. AnprErsEN. Mr. Kline, what is the attitude of the Farm Bureay 
as to the basis for the making of any payments at all? 

To my mind, the only just ific ation for the making of these pay 
ments—I do not like the word “payments” and you might say “assist- 
ance” in part for soil-conservation practices—is to induce the aver- 

farmer to conserve the soil for future generations. It is an in- 
centive to the farmer. Now, under the language you have just read, 
you say these practices have become more or less stable in a certain 
community ; therefore, there is no further need for assistance payments 
to be made. 

Would perhaps, 20 or 30 percent of the farmers—not the farseeing 
ones—be included to forget soil conservation entirely ? 

Mr. Kurne. This is a direct comment on your question. I think 
the term that is best to use, or the most expressive, is that we make 
soil-conservation payments. What we are discussing particularly is 
improved soil management and soil practices which are in the interest 
of the farmers and in the interest of the public. 

In the heart of the Midwest, in the good farming area, we have many 
places where if you let the amount of lime become deficient vou can 
no longer get good seedings, and you get something in the nature of 
16 to 1 in return, comparing land in which there is a low lime content 
with that in which there is an adequate lime content. 

These facts are recognized and the farmers know them, and the 
hanks will lend noney to put lime on this land because the investment 
they have is much more secure if the farmer applies lime on his land. 

When payments are made for this kind of practice we are simply 
making an appropriation out of the Federal Treasury for an income 
supplement, and we do not think that is the way to do that sort of 


thing. We think it is simply and purely a dangerous political prin 
ciple. We are prepared to support the type of practices which will 
make for better farming technique and practices and better soil man- 
agement. In some cases it may be a real aggressive program of con- 
touring, water management. and that sort of thing which is not as well 
understood as are the tise of lime, phosphorus, or potash. It does not 
cive the immediate return that you get from the use of these fertilizers. 


SOIL CONSERVATION IN THE UPPER STREAM WATERSHEDS 


Mr. Horan. What is the attitude or the position of the Farm Bureau 
about flood prevention or soil conservation in the watersheds of the 
upper streams ? 

Mr. Kune. You mean asagainst a big dam and that sort of business ? 

Mr. Horan. No: I mean just the whole principle of flood preven- 
tion, watershed protection, and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Kurne. That is a big “keg of nails” as Mr. O’Neal used to say. 

In the first place we are a farm organization. The farmers are 

perfectly well aware that you do not really accomplish results on the 
, ind that lies downstream. 

We know that there is a wide variety of practices: which help to 
hold water where it falls. 

If I were to name the most important single one, I would say crop 
rotation, which is concerned with keeping the soil opened up so that 
the water runs into the soil instead of running off. 
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Mr. Horan. I am not talking about croplands, but about places 

ere your floods oceur, or watershed protection. 

Mr. Kurne. You are talking about the upstream dams which give 

otection downstream ¢ 

Mr. Horan. I am talking about upstream dams or range revegeta- 

m or anything which holds water, not croplands. 

Mr. Kuine. I suppose we have two classifications here. In the first 

we we have one which fits into reasonable soil management, and 
where it 1s connected with crop-producing land under vood soil man- 
gement it is profitable. 

Mr. Horan. And you have the watersheds. 

Mr. Kiine. We have some problems where the land is no good, and 
there is no income from the land, and it becomes a matter for the 
public to control the water there, which might become very damaging 
when it gets downstream. 

We have a general attitude with regard to public projects of this 
kind which is that they ought to be supported if they are economically 
sound. I have a resolution on this subject which I would like to insert 


in the record here. 
Mr. ANDERSEN. That will be satisfactory. 
(The resolution is as follows:) 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION—1953 PoLIcies ADOPTED BY THE OFFICIAL 
VoTING DELEGATES OF THE MEMBER STATE ORGANIZATIONS AT THE 34TH ANNUAI 
CONVENTION 

NATURAL RESOURCES 


Conservation 

It is a sacred obligation of this generation to conserve our natural resources 
for future generations and to accomplish wise use and development of these 
resources so as to make the maximum contribution to our national welfare. 

Basically, and particularly so with respect to soil conservation, this objective 
must be the primary responsibility of farmers who want to do the job because 
they recognize that conservation farming is sound economics and because they 
accept their responsibility as stewards of an irreplaceable natural resource, Ade- 
quate farm income is the best assurance of the assumption of this responsibility 
by farmers. 

Government has a vital supplementary role in accomplishing conservation. 
Thé most important role of Government is research and education. Increased 
emphasis is needed in our educational institutions on the importance to national 
welfare of conservation of all resources and upon ways and means by which 
this can be accomplished. Research in this field is needed, not so much as a 
separate project, but as part of a balanced program of sound farm manage- 
ment. The national interest in preserving our natural resources justifies a 
measure of State and Federal expenditure. The administration of all such 
programs should be decentralized. 

Government also has a responsibility for sound management of Government 
owned lands, as long as they remain public, particularly with respect to the 
development of the watershed function of such lands but including also grazing 
forestry, and other uses. 


FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


Mr. Horan. The thing I really wanted to ask you about was with 
regard to the Foreign Agricultural Service. I am very much for 
that, and I am very “happy to see the institution in the Department 
changed from “Relations” to “Services.” 

Now, just how are we going to overcome all of the multitude of 
difficulties in reentering the foreign markets with the problem of hard 
and soft currency, State trading, and that sort of thing’? Are we 
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going to admit that we will recognize the two-price system? An 
we going to continue export supports, and are we going to continu 
agreements like the International Wheat Agreement, and that sort 
of thing? What is the Farm Bureau’s policy in that regard? 

Mr. Kuine. In the first place, again you have opened up a whol 
keg of nails, some of which include a more or less general approach 
to the whole business of farm programs. There can be a reorgan) 
zation of activity which is based on the fact we are interested in mai 
kets. We are really dealing with markets, and we are prepared t 
try to get additional m: arkets on the basis of our advant: ige, and wi 
believe that this can be done so that it is not a disadvantage to othe: 
countries. ; 

Mr. Horan. How can you do that, Mr. Kline / 

Mr. Kiine. How can we do that / 

Mr. Horan. Yes. 

Mr. Kune. In the first place we find people who want our products, 
and we try to make it available to them in the best possible ways. 

There are proposals made for encouraging the Export-Import Bank 
to provide means so that it may be able to insure stocks in the chan 
nels of trade particularly with respect to a commodity like cotton. 

They do not have stocks in European countries like they had be 
fore the war and the insurance companies will not provide insurance 
against insurrection and that sort of thing, due to the political situa 
tion abroad. 

We think this is a perfectly legitimate way in which the Govern 
ment ought to be interested in maintaining a market. In other words, 
it is a market based on our ability to furnish goods to them and thei 
need for the goods, and it is a mutually beneficial market. 

Now, let us take a look at the marketing of wheat in Europe, be 
cause that is a good example. 

The Western European countries depend for about one-third of 
their food and feed supply on the import of feed and fodder, and 
they are going to get it somewhere. 

The available sources are relatively few when you compare them 
with the prewar situation. They are all less except for the Iron- 
Curtain countries and the dollar area, the United States. The real 
place where there is the capacity to si satisfy those additional demands 
are the Iron Curtain countries and the dollar area—the United 
States. 

The dollar area has been furnishing a tremendous amount of food 
supplies and commodities. Canada is up 10 percent on wheat, but 
we are up 650 percent compared to prewar. 

Politically, does it make sense for us to try to develop this market 
on a permanent basis? Of course it does, because if we do not it 
means that they will get it from back of the Iron Curtain. The Iron 
Curtain countries are saying to the nations of Western Europe, “We 
have the rye, we have the wheat, and we want to trade with you. We 
are not like the Americans, we are not trying to get control of your 
economy like they are. We are a peaceful people; we want to trade. 
Now to show you how willing we are, we will take from you goods 
and all kinds of industrial commodities, because we need ‘them des- 
perately. and we will give you wheat, fodder, and so forth, in return.” 
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They also say, “Now, of course, we have certain minimum require- 
ents for machine tools and ball bearings and one thing or another, 
uit we are a peaceful people and we use them for peaceful purposes, 
0.” Western European countries can believe that if they are foolish 
nough. 

We ought to go over there and investigate the possibilities of this 
trade to us with a determination to try to expand these markets. 

We have been dealing primarily with them from the standpoint 

hat we do not want to hurt anybody’s feelings. We will do much 
better with them, as far as feelings are concer ned if, instead of si aying, 

“Look how much we have given you; you ought to love us because 

of this,” we say to them, “We know you think we are not very smart 
because we have been giving all of this away, but the fact of the 
matter is, we are investing in a community of nations that we think 
we would like to live in. When you are rehabilitated we expect to 
trade with you.” We believe some real progress can be made in this 
Western European market. 

Mr. Horan. But what I want to know is how! Are we going to 

ave a two-price system or export subsidies ¢ 

Mr. Kure. That does not really fall in this at all, but let me give 
you the simplest analysis I know. 

We had last fall, for which the last figures are avaiable about a 
$5 billion export surplus. We were buying from other nations about 
$11 billion. We were selling approximately $16 billion, and tied up 
in the question are these extraordinarily important agricultural ex- 
ports, wheat and cotton, and they are important because if the land 
and resources of farmers do not get into those products they go into 
other products and everybody is affected. 

There are various approaches to the problem. 

One is export capital. There is a need everywhere for capital. 

There is only one real satisfactory source of capital, and that is 
the United States. It is not available any place else. There is ex- 
portable capital available here. The State Department has approached 
these countries and said to them we are prepared to furnish capital; 
but we borrow private capital, and if you expect private capital to 
come over here there are certain requirements which you must live 
up to. So, that is one of the big problems. 

Another approach is through travel, and Americans are traveling a 
great deal, and they get a great deal of service. This amounts, of 
course, to an import, so far as balancing these things are concerned. 

Then there is the matter of balancing these funds with goods, and 
this is where we have a lot of difficulty. We have to recognize the 
fact that when we import $1,000 worth of commodities from Europe 
we do not lose $1,000 worth of market. The $1,000 they get has to 
come back here to be spent in the United States for goods or com- 
modities which they buy from us. In doing that you get a shift, but 
you do not lose $1,000. The reason they want this money is because 
we have all kinds of things they want. We let them use our dollars to 
buy it, and we let them take what they want. 

There is another aspect of this question, I do not think the tariff 
is the great big issue in this. I think quotas are. 

Furthermore, I think the foreign countries have changed on this. 
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They have quotas against our imports, and they have exchange 1 
strictions under which they will not allow their people to buy from 
us. and so forth. 

The last one is our own customs procedure which I think we ought t 
simplify in the “wy a of mutually satisfactory trade. 

I think it ought to be done in this session of Congress. 

We have examples of people who have built plants abroad and 
shipped in a certain percentage of their production, and got fron 
the customs officials a classification of 12 percent import duty, and 2 
vears later the duty was changed, and they were notified of the fact, 
and in one case they were increased 175 percent. How can you invest 
capital if its product has to get to market under these circumstances / 

[ think it is in our interest to remove these restrictions. 

We have more interest in this trade than anybody else in the world. 
We are the most voracious buyers of raw material in the world, and 
we have got to have these resources from around the world because 
we do not have them here. We do not have adequate supplies of cop 
per, tin, magnesium, nickel and a vast number of things that our 
industrial and agricultural enterprise absolutely requires. 

This is in answer to Mr. Horan’s question. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Kline, through the years I have had quite a 
difference in viewpoint with that which you have held. I assure you 
that it was a difference in viewpoint and that it was not personal in 
the least. In fact, some of the farmers in my section of the country 
have differed with you. And the way I have saved several farm pro- 
grams, in my judgment, was that I called the heads of the Farm Bu- 
reau in Mississippi and some of the Southern States who differ with 
you and the national organization and got them busy. 

I mention that because I do not mean to rehash things except as 
they apply to agriculture. 


BALANCED BUDGET 


First, I do agree with you as to the need for a balanced budget. 

It has been my argument that we should balance it, however, where 
it has become unbalanced. For that reason, I would like, in connec- 
tion with your testimony, to call attention again here that information 
before the committee shows that Agric ulture is down 30 percent in 
funds, and 38 percent in personnel, ‘whereas other major civilian de- 
partments of the Government have increased from 150 to 1,300 percent. 

I live among farmers, and I know they are willing to go along with 
many things to reduce the tax rate. But the point is the Department 
of Agriculture is not where the budget has become unbalanced. 

Reviewing it for the moment, the year before last your organization 
was before our committee and my recollection is borne out by the 
record, that you recommended cutting down or cutting out every 
agricultural project with the exception of two or three small increases, 
one for fire ants, and one providing for more pay for tubercular cattle 
as I recall. There may have been another minor one. 

Last year you did practically the same thing, except you asked for 
an increase in extension and, of course, as you know we had reached 
on my recommendation the limit of the authorization with regard to 
extension. 
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It is not my purpose to belabor this point, but I have been in Con- 
gress some years and this is a highly competitive place here. The 
heads of national organizations representing other segments of our 
economy are here presenting their claims and they are successful as 
you can see by minimum wage laws, tariffs, and many others. We have 
seen their influence in the laws as passed by Congress. Through the 
years our Nation’s laws have been written in such a way that the 
farmer’s share of the national income dollar was so low that the farmer 
could not paint his house, that his boy or girl had to help work his or 
her way through college, and his income was at such a low level, that 
he never saw where he could afford to put back a fair share of what 
he took out of the land. As a result he absolutely exhausted about 
10 percent of the fertile lands of this country. 


EXHAUSTION OF LAND 


Now, it is true, as has been testified repeatedly, that according to 
best estimates we have exhausted about 40 percent of our land, and 
that by 1975 we will need production from 115,000,000 more acres te 
meet our food requirements, do you not think it is time that we did 
something about it as a Nation ? 

Mr. Kune. Is that your question ‘ 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kune. First, I do not know that it is true. 

Mr. Wuitten. That is what Dr. Shaw, of the Research Department, 
has said. It has never been contradicted here, and it has been test1- 
fied repeatedly before this committee by Dr. Bennett. I want you to 
give me your serious opinion about it. 

Mr. Kure. Let me make a statement as a farmer. 

Mr. Wurrren. Yes. 

Mr. Kune. Today we have the highest agricultural production 
in our history. 

Vast amounts of our agricultural land that has been abandoned 
never should have been in “production. It is still usable for the pur- 
poses for which it should have been used all the time. 

We could, in my opinion, improve the production in the United 
States over the current level of production by 20 percent in 4 years 
on the current land which is now in produc tion. 

Mr. Wurrren. But you do not go into what the effect would be on 
the land if we jumped our production up 20 percent. 

Mr. Kuine. We can improve our soil through proper management 
all the time. 

If we improve the production we shall improve the land. It has 
a lot of scientific data back of it, and I am not talking through my 
hat. You improve this land by improving the humus in the soil and 
decreasing the runoff, and decreasing the erosion, and so forth. 

Mr. Wuirren. Is it your belief that the farmer, through his share 
of the national income dollar should be solely responsible for con- 
serving, and improving the land? 

Mr. Kurne. No; I think the public has a responsibility in this 
regard. Sound research and education will accomplish wonderful 
results in soil management. 

Mr. Wurtren. If we have wasted one-third to 40 percent of our land, 
even if it be the farmer’s primary job to do it, do you not think it 
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is time we became concerned about it as a Nation and that we spend 
some of our funds to reclaim the land and keep things from being 
any worse ? 

Mr. Kurvr. In the first place I do not accept the fact that 40 per- 
cent of our land is gone. 

Mr. Wuirren. You will agree that in big sections of the country 
we have a tremendous erosion and wasted-land problem ? 

Mr. Kurnr. I agree with that. 

Mr. Wuirren. And it is big enough to be of serious proportions. 

Mr. Kune. I agree. 

Mr. Wurrren. That being true, do you consider we should still 
leave it up to the farmer, with a Nation of 157 million people, with 
a rapidly growing population, where a 10-percent increase over a 
short period will bring about a tremendous increase in the number 
of people in the country ? 

Mr. Kurxne. We do not have to do anything except continue to 
develop the intelligent use of our soil resources. 

At the same time there are a lot of things that you have to take into 
consideration as you go along. You have to consider that some of 
these lands that these people ‘class as being gone are grown up with 
weeds and one thing or another, and in many cases they are recon- 
stituting themselves, and they are not being further destroyed now 
while they are lying idle. 

Many people have been trying to obtain “intelligent use of our soil” 
during the period we wasted 40 percent of it. The Department of 
Agriculture started under Abraham Lincoln. 

Mr. Wurrren. A man has a tendency to see what he looks for, 
but I have ridden over most of the sections of the United States, and 
with the exception of a few garden spots, I do not recall a single 
section where I have failed to notice land that has been mistreated, 
neglected, and frequently worn out. 

Mr. Kurne. But certainly we, as farmers, are doing a very great 
deal to improve it. 

Mr. Wuirren. From the public standpoint should we collectively 
do anything toward the restoration of that land or should we leave 
it entirely to the farmer to pay his share out of the national-income 
dollar to restore it, knowing what happened during the 150 years 
we did that? 

Mr. Kurne. We are supporting a considerable contribution, as an 
example, in this budget for the USDA. 

Mr. Wuirren. It has been my experience here in Congress that, 
unless we have a law on the books that is of general application, you 
are not going to keep it long. 

And I am in thorough agreement with Mr. Andersen, our chair- 
man, and I think the records will bear it out, that we should give 
more attention to permanent practices. 

I was interested in Mr. Slusher’s statement about lime lasting 8 
years, and that it was not a permanent improvement. In the case 
of side terracing in some sections it is, yet in other sections you can 
take a machine and cut the soil down 20 feet and the soil will not erode. 
That is true around Natchez, in my State. So, what is a permanent 
practice in one place may not be in another. But here is what I am 
driving at: Under the practices we have had in recent years on soil 
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conservation, this soil-conservation program has been built up from 
the community level. 

Che community committee of farmers was elected by the farmers of 
the community, and the county committee by representative farmers 
of the county. They make their recommendations through the State 
to the national group, and they work up a catalog in the ‘Department 

f Agriculture from such recommendations. Two- thirds or more of 
the practices in that catalog have been permanent practices, and that 
catalog has been sent back to State, county, and community levels. 
Phat catalog has built up from the community groups and is sent into 
W ashington. It is then sent back, and the testimony shows that they 
select at the county and local level the farm practices to be included 

each community and county. And where any community has used 
wasteful practices or temporary practices that community chose them. 
\ny farmer who drew any check as a Federal contribution toward the 
cost of any soil project he did, either signed up for it or somebody 
signed up for him, else it would not have been sent. That system 
which we have heretofore had is as close to the grass roots as I would 
know how to make it. 

Now, apparently Washington will tell them what they can or can- 
not do. Is there any way to improve on that plan unless the Depart- 
ment tells them / 

Mr. Kurxe. To deny that would be to deny that people get better 
institutions, get them approved, and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. Wutrren. Can you now make the farmers do these things? 

Mr. Kune. I do not want to attempt to make them. I want a free 
country in the United States. I have farmed all my life. I have seen 


practices changed permanently without anybody forcing anybody to 
do anything. 

Mr. Wuirren. I agree with you thoroughly. That is true of many, 
many farmers but not of those who wore out the land. Do you see 
any way to make them cut out certain peters? Is there any way 


to stop it except to say that you cannot do it, or by a system of leader- 
ship and joint contribution—attempt to get them to do right by the 
land ¢ 

Mr. Kurne. I think it is proper for the Federal Government to 
spend some of the people’s money, and to set out the general terms 
within which they are prepared to approve expenditures. 

Mr. Wuirren. Along with your recommendation I am trying to see 
where this will lead us to. 

The next point you raise is that these funds should be allocated on 
a need basis. As you say, in certain sections of the country they do 
not need anything particularly on a permanent basis. Let us say that 
does apply to my section or Mr. Andersen’s, but does not apply to any 
other. Where it applies to the southeastern region, but not to the rest 
of the country, or to the northwestern region, but not to the rest of 
the country, how long do you think you would have a soil conservation 
program in the c ountry, particularly if it was for the benefit of only a 
small section? I ask that in all seriousness. 

Mr. Kurnr. I think that the most important sectional aspect of this 
is the position of the farm organizations. 

I have tremendous confidence in the farmers around the country in 
being prepared to match the problems that you have raised with a 
constructive program that we support with a lot of courage. 
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Mr. Wurrren. Certainly, Mr. Kline, you are entitled to your \ 
point, and I am entitled to mine. 

Mr. Kurne. That is fair enough. 

Mr. Wutrren. We know that our views are pretty well settled 
each side. 

Mr. Kuve. I cannot be personal, talking as president of the Ame 
ican Farm Bureau Federation. 


MEMBERS OF ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Wurrren. How many members do you have now, Mr. Kline? 
Mr. Kune. We have now about 68,000 more than we had last year 
at this time. Last year, November 30, the figure was 1,492,282 farm 
families. 
INSURANCE 


Mr. Wutrren. What is the total net worth of your insurance; how 
much insurance have you written ¢ 

Mr. Kune. The American Farm Bureau Federation does not write 
insurance. A number of the State farm bureaus have developed 11 
surance services, some individually, and some have joined imether 
to offer it. A small reinsurance service is provided to these State 
companies, 

Mr. Wurrren. In the States? 

Mr. Kure. Yes. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you have a sum total of that insurance? 

Mr. Kune. No; I have not. 

Mr. Wurirren. I wonder if we could have those figures. It is a big 
enterprise and it certainly seems to be growing. Farmers seem to be 
pleased with it. 

Mr. Kriine. We cannot get it out of our national office. You can 
get it in the various State offices. We may be able to collect it for 
you, but we are a completely decentralized outfit. 

Mr. WurrteNn. It is organized under the laws of the various States? 

Mr. Kuine. Yes, absolutely; and it is controlled by the State farm 
bureaus. 

PRICE SUPPORT 


Mr. Wurrren. Now, having had a different viewpoint from you, 
one of the things I have been disturbed about in the new Secretary 
and his Department and his requests for the power of reorganization 
has been the views you reflect. You, as head of the Farm Bureau, 
have expressed in past years a different viewpoint from what I feel 
we must have. I recall in the 80th Congress you were a rather strong 
believer in flexible support prices. You approved of that 90 percent 
support if we had a shortage, and then if we had a surplus you be- 
lieved there should be leeway so it could go as low as 60 percent. Do 
you still hold those views as expressed in the 80th Congress ? 

Mr. Kurne. We supported the act of 1949. The American Farm 

sureau Federaiton supported the act of 1949. 

We were against delaying the effectiveness of the provisions of the 
act of 1949. One of the major provisions would permit commodities 
to have the benefit of the highest prices the market would afford. We 
were prepared to support, and we did support the new parity which 
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ited parity to other parity prices and other commodities as they 

ul been related in the most recent 10 years. Since the act of 1949 

; passed, we have supported it and have always supported it on the 
basis of the provisions of the act. We did not support the 2-year 
extension of rigid 90 percent price supports and the other temporary 
provisions that were extended through 1954 crop year. 

Mr. Wuirren. Public Law 897 of the 80th Congress, at that time 
known as the Aiken bill, provided that if you had a surplus of as much 
as 130 percent, the only assurance would be for a 60 percent support 
price, and in case you had a shortage down to 70 percent, the support 
level was 90 percent. 

lt is my recollection that leaders of your organization recommended 

at provision of the law. I just wondered whether that was still your 
viewpoint or if you had changed since then. 

Mr. Kuine. In the first place with the philosophy I have seen grow- 
ing up in Washington, with agriculture in a more or less favorable 
pe ion in the past dozen years as illustrated from acts of Congress— 

did not support, and I do not think anybody can support it success- 
rully, if you care to check the record on that. 

Mr. pee I am not trying to argue with you, Mr. Kline. 

Mr. Kuine. | will not stop now because you asked a question, and 
I want to answer it. 

Mr. Wurrren. It is within your right. I wish you would answer 
and then explain it rather than explaining it first, as sometimes we 
forget to get the answer. 

Mr. Kune. I did answer your question when I said that we did 
support the act of 1949. You know what the provisions of the act are, 
and I said we supported it. 

Mr. Wuirren. I do and I understood you differed with the Con- 
gress when it postponed the effective date of the sliding scale of sup- 
ports, Certain provisions in this law of the 80th Congress provided 
that if we had only 70 percent of the normal supply the support price 

shall be 90 percent of parity, but if the supply increases to 130 percent 
the only firm assurance is 60 percent. That is the key of that par- 
ticular act. I just wondered if that was now your belief. 

Mr. Kune. In the act of 1949 the minimum level is 75 percent. Also 
there was a new gadget put in the definition of parity which increased 
the level of all parity by the inclusion of labor. We have supported 
that act—I mean the act of 1949, 

Now, if you want to check the record on prices I think it is salu- 
ary, and I think you would discover that cotton was down to 9.8 
cents a pound in 1940; the average price of hogs was $5.89, and I 
remember that, as I am a hog raiser. Wheat was 68.2 cents and corn 
vas 61.8 cents. 

Mr. Anpersen. And that was in 1940 after 7 years of the New 
Deal. 

Mr. Kurne. Yes, sir; after 7 years of the New Deal, and after a 
ot of things. What has actually happened is really an inflation, and 

t followed its course; and we had to sooner or later come up against 
certain basic propositions. One was the basic proposition which the 
‘arm Bureau was struggling with in the immediate postwar period, 
ind which we struggled with as we went along—because we were try- 

g to write a permanent agricultural program—which would suit 
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the farmers’ needs and enable them to do their level best to get a high 
standard of living. 

A lot of people have seemed to think that the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation was a bunch of dummies that did not understand how 
the farmer could make a high standard of living, but we do not think 
that we are that dumb. 

Our objective is for the farmer to be able to get a high standard of 
living and maintain it. 

For the first time beginning in the past year, we are faced now in 
the coming years with situations which the law was designed to protect 
the farmer against. 

We are finding ourselves faced with thé possibility of having th 
law come into effect with extraordinary supplies on hand. That is 
what we were trying to prevent. 

We shall be very reluctant to see 800 million or 1,000 million bushels 
of wheat hanging over the market. We would like to sell this wheat, 

We know that the wheat farmers is going to get his income in the 
long run from the annual demand, which is equivalent to what he 
sells, 

We would a lot rather try to get income with just a normal amount 
of wheat hanging over the market. When the taxpayers say we pay 
out all of this money to support the farmers, and as soon as the price 
starts up we get nothing, the ‘vy will then say, why don’t you fellows do 
something for us consumers? 

The answer to your guestion is that we are supporting the act of 
1949. ‘This does not mean at all that we have changed our philosophy. 
We are trying to get the highest possible income for the farmer, but 
we know perfectly well it is ridiculous to assume we are going to— 

Mr. Wuirren. I can’t disagree with your desire. If we spent much 
money in foreign countries so we would have large foreign markets 
you might be right. In the public mind we have built up parity to 
mean a fair price. Actually it is supposed, 100 percent of parity, to 
b yrovide the same comparative purchasing power he had in 1909 and 

1914. The record shows that in that period the farmer did not have 
to buy all of this expensive machinery, and he did not have to spend 
55 percent of what he earned for the part of the farm which is on top 
of the ground. So, I do not think anybody needs to make any apolo- 
gies about the present formula by which support prices are figured. 

Mr. Kurne. Excuse me, but you will find from the record that the 
statement you just made about the farmer not having to give consid 
eration to machinery, and so forth, in that period is not accurate. 

Mr. Wurrrten. It is one of the items entering into parity. 

Mr. Kune. Certainly. 

Mr. Wurrren. Parity, then, is to give the same comparative gross 
purchasing power, but not the same net purchasing power at all. It 
is the gross dollars and cents as compared with these various items? 

Mr. Kurne. It is a comparison of two indices and includes the cost 
of all of these things. 

Mr. Wairren. And in figuring the level they figure those items 
along with other items, and they do not figure the percentage of gross 
income that went into those things in the period 1909-14? 

Mr. Kurxr. It is a weighted average. 

Mr. Wuirrten. The record according to BAF is in line with the 
other. 
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Mr. Kune. I do not think so; we are just expressing a difference 
opinion. 
REVISED ESTIMATES 


Mr. Wuitren. According to your recommendations presented to the 
onumittee on the revised budget needs you say you are for Secretary 
Benson's recommendations which would cut this year’s appropriation 

$49 million and the original budget by $70 million. 

“Mr. Kune. May I interrupt there, because I should like to have 

ermission to introduce into the record a comparison of the expendi- 

res themselves in relation to this table which was introduced in the 
cord earlier. I should like to introduce into the record the compara- 
tive expenditures on those activities of the agencies. 

Mr. Anpersen. This table should be received, I think. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like to have a full table showing a compari- 
on of all expenditures in Government excluding military at this 
wint since some point has been made of limiting the comparison to 

lepartments. 

Mr. Larrp. In going over that table with some of the people out in 
Wisconsin I found that they did not take into consideration certain 

iyments that were made back in 1940, and they do not take into con- 

deration certain transfers of functions from the Department of 
\griculture, and certain other functions to the Department of Agri- 
ilture in that particular table. They do not give consideration to 
the amount of funds that were expended through Commodity Credit 

comparison with the direct payments made to farmers in 1940. 

Mr. Wurrten. I would not want to try to resolve the differences 
ere of the folks in Wisconsin. I believe it would be better to put the 
whole statement in the record and the committee can accept whatever 
statement they might wish. 

Mr. AnperseN. Mr. Kline, let me say for the record that you cer- 
tainly may insert whatever you might care to in response to these 
questions, and you may also revise your answers. Of course, you 
cannot make changes to such an extent as to destroy the meaning of 
the question. But please feel free to study the record carefully. 

Mr. Kurne. Thank you. I want to say, further, that this is not an 
attempt to do anything with the Department, it is to try to get some 

comparative figures. 

Mr. Wurrren. I notice that you say that you are for the $49 million 
reduction made by Secretary Benson. You have the largest farm 
organization, and it will be unusual if the Secretary or somebody 
did not advise with you. Were you counseled with prior to his send- 
ing up a summary of the contents of his budget, or did your organiza- 
tion make recommendations through the various members of your 
organization who have been brought into the Department? 

Mr. Kurne. We counseled with them, but we did not counsel with 
them on definite items or particular amounts. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, you have underwritten the recommendations 
of the Secretary. I would like to ask you your opinion on some of the 
specific items. I will take them as they appear in the budget. The 
Secretary has recommended under the Agricultural Marketing Act 
a reduction below the original estimate for 1954. 

Mr. Kune. I do not have a copy of that here before me. 
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Mr. Wurrren. It is included in the overall figure which you have 
accepted, and which you recommend. 

Mr. Kune. Yes, I did. I do not have much to comment on because 
[ do not have that in front of me. We have had no breakdown of t 
general summary by projec ts or items. 

Mr. Wurtren. I am just trying to see if you had it in front of 
you. 

The Secretary also recommends a reduction in funds for improve 
st in marketing organizations and advisory committees of $31,000 
below 1953 and $91,000 below the original budget. Are you for that, 
or do you want us to accept that ? 

Mr. Kune. We believe that in this job of making a budget, the 
~ ‘partment has a real responsibility. They have said that they are 

1 favor of improving marketing func tions. They believe that they 
can accomplish efficiencies whic h will make possible the kind of pro 
gram we have talked about and save the money. We are in favor of 
saving the money. 

Mr. Wurrren. We all are if we can save it across % aoe The 
figures I am quoting you are the Secretary’s figures. ou found 
out that these are included in his figures, are you still co te recom- 
mendation, or could we feel free to make some exceptions? 

Mr. Kurne. You always feel free to make exceptions, whether we 
are for it or not. 

Mr. Wurrren. We would like to have your approval, Mr. Kline. 

Mr. Kurve. We would like to take a look at it and then to study 
anything like that we have not seen. 

Mr. Wurrren. I will give you the figures, and they will be in the 
record.. It is somewhat surprising that the head of a big organiza 
tion, with quite a large staff. would recommend a $49 million cut 
in the appropriation of the Department of Agriculture without 
the Secretary. 

Mr. Kune. Of that reduction $39,000,000 is in the appropriation 
for the Agricultural conservation program. The amount which you 
refer to is the Secretary’s estimate—and we again did not check all 
these figures—of the amount that had been allocated after the com 
mitments to farmers had been met. That is the thing that comes on 
in August or September or October—I am not sure about the months: 
I had better not go as far as October—when the committee sees they 
have not spent all they have in the county. We are prepared to sup 
port the necessary appropriation to carry out the commitments to 
farmers, but we are prepared to support the Secretary in saying 
that the basis on which the farmer contracted to do the job ought 
to be the basis on which he is paid, and if there is $39,000,000 left 
after the commitments are met, it ought to go back into the Treasury. 

Mr. Wurrren. Here are the figures you underwrite in your recom 
mendations: 

The appropriation for the present fiscal year was 728,000,000-odd 
dollars. The or igins ul budget was 749.000,000-odd doll: ars. The re 
vised budget is 679,000,000-odd dollars. In other words, the Secre 
tary’s budget is $49,543,591 below the appropriation for the current 
fiscal year. It is $70,293,100 below the original budget estimate. In 
your statement you announce the support by your organization of 


gs 
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ose reductions. I am spelling out what that means, as submitted 
to us by the Secretary himself, and I am asking if you are still for it. 

Mr. Kuine. We would like to look at them ¢ arefully. 

Mr. Wuirren. Field crop estimates and reports is reduced $67,400 
below the original budget. 

Fruit, nut, and vegetable estimates and reports is reduced $14,300 
below the original budget. 

Livestock and poultry estimates and reports is $21,800 below the 
original budget. 

Dairy estimates and reports is reduced $15,600 below the original 
budget. 

oe estimates and reports is reduced $25,500 below 
the original budget estimate. 

Farm surveys and employment estimates and reports—which I 
might say is very important in view of the draft which affects all 

farm labor—a $5,400 reduction. 

These items total in excess of $150,000 reductions. Those are items 
that, without asking for money for them, you mention in your report 
as being highly important under present conditions. 

Mr. Kurne. I[ think every one is highly important. I would want 
to be satisfied, and the committee to be satisfied, that those operations 
will be efficiently carried out. 

Mr. Wuirren. They had planned a multiple-improvement program 
at Beltsville. The Secretary is cutting that out. It amounts to 
$14,400. What is your feeling about that ? 

Mr. Kune. We would have to know what it is specifically and 
what the alternative might be. 

Mr. Wurrren. They have reduced the item for investigations of 
the domestic production of vegetable tannin by $3,500. We are losing 
our chestnut trees, and it is a strategic material, and yet the Secretary's 
figures would reduce that. 

For investigations on fats and oils, the Secretary reduces that item 
$63,000, and if there is anything that has been built up in this record, 
it is the need for research on using these large amounts of oils and 
fats we have in this country. Are youe ndorsing that cut? 

Mr. Kune. I would want to be assured that there is an adequate 
program and that these are real efficiencies and do not interfere with 
essential services: and ] would expect the committee to do the same 
thing. Incidentally, these all added together are relatively minor. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is the way the total is built up, with these 
items. 

Food and nutrition investigations: A reduction of $6,000 against 
this year. 

Animal husbandry: $20,000 below the original estimate, with re- 
ductions in sheep and goat husbandry investigations; beef-cattle 
husbandry investigations; poultry husbandry investigations; and fur 
animal husbandry investigations. 

Infectious and noninfectious diseases of animals: Swine reduced 
S1LGBS5H00: poultry reduced $122,500. 

Animal disease control and eradication: Eradicating tuberculosis 
and brucellosis, a reduction of $539,500, when every farm magazine I 
know of is putting on a concerted drive to eradicate these diseases. 
Do I understand you are recommending that reduction ? 
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Mr. Kurne. We have not seen these detailed breakdowns. 

Mr. Wurrren. It is mighty easy to be for a reduction of some big 
round figure, but when you see its application, and when you coi 
pare it with what we are spending through these other Federal depart- 
ments, it makes me proud of the little part I have had in spending 
some money on conservat ion ot our resources. 

Dairy herd improvements: The dairymen have been on me for years, 
and yet there is a reduction of $124,945 in that item. 

Dairy research : $30,000 reduction. 

Cotton and other fiber utilization investigations: Down $85,000. 

Fruit and vegetable utilization investigations: Down. 

Mr. Larp. You are talking about down from the Truman figures’? 

Mr. Wuirren. Some of those; yes. 

Mr. Lairp. Some were increased from the 1953 budget. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is right. The point I am trying to make, and 
the point I think I have clearly made, is that you have taken to you 
self this grand total and underwritten the Secretary without seeing 
where it applies. Far be it from this subcommittee to tell you how to 
run your business, but your opinion would carry more weight wit 
me, personally, if, you had checked these figures and where they ap 
plied beforehand, rather than e ndorsing the total. 

Mr. Kuine. In the first place, the items you have read are sup 
porting figures which the Department has held confidential and whi 
have not been available to us; but the important thing is that the 
board of directors took a look at the budget Sumnbni ry, and the ‘re is i 
volved more than a matter of an ap yproach to the business of the Goy 
ernment. We do not get something for not] ne. We have been in 
favor, in the Farm Bureau, of decentr: alizin ne the 1 responsibility for 
a lot of Government activities. We believe in decentralization. We 
believe in the prerogatives of the States being protected, and we be 
lieve a thing that can be done locally should be done there. If it ea 
be done by the States, it should be done there. And if it cannot be 
done on a local or State level, it must be done by the Federal Govern 
ment. Either way, we will pay for it 

Mr. Wurrren. In your recommendation in regard to roads, it say 
there should not be a gasoline tax for federally constructed roads and 
that should be left to the States. I think personally we would be hard 
put in case of a national emergency if each State had a different kind 
of road, and if Mississippi had its road end at Iuka and Alabama had 
its road end at Vinegar Bend. 

Mr. Kiine. I have more confidence in Alabama and Mississippi than 
that. 

fr. Wurrren. I do to, but I could give you some examples. 

Mr. Kurne. I would like to comment that a great manv of those 
things you have mentioned are in the field of research, discovering 
things, where os believe that is to be more efficiently done by the 
States. The pre blem is oftentimes in the St: ite, or ¢ ‘lose to the St: ate, 
or regional in character, and in those instances we would support 
doing the job at the State level. 

Mr. Wnirrren. Here are other items. The Department has rec- 
ommended that we absolutely cut out the quarantine of the Japanese 
beetle, $332,700; and cut out the sweetpotato weevil quarantine, a cut 
of $188,100; and eliminate the quarantine on the phony peach and 
peach mosale cise: as 
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We have had some witnesses who have testified that the States can- 
not take these over now. The men from Georgia say, “Our legislature 
just adjourned. It will be 2 years before we can. take over.” Mis- 

sippi says, “Our legislature does not meet until January, and it 

suld be midsummer before we could take over.” Even if we agreed 
States should take over, should we not hold on to it until the 
ites can take over / 

Mr. Kure. If it is something of a national character that seems to 

essential, we reserve the right - 

Mr. Wurrren. I think you have demonstrated that you have not 

one over this item by item. 

Mr. Kure. If we balance the budget we are going to cut other 
things a lot more. 

Mr. Wurrren. For forest-fire protection there is a cut of $280,000 
right in the face of the most devastating damage you ever saw. There 

a cut in forest-range improvements. Proceed to forest utilization 
reasearch , and go on to acquisition of forest lands. ‘Those funds are 
eliminated. It goes all the way through. There is a terrific reduc- 
tion in soil conservation from the recommendation in the original 
budget. 

They ask for the elimination of flood-prevention work in seven 
watersheds. It covers a good part of a number of States. It is 
not involved in the argument between the Corps of Engineers and the 
Soil Conservation Service. 

You state that you have not studied these particular items, and 

our recommendation of the overall total came from your confidence 
in the Secretary ; is that right 

Mr. Kuirne. Confidence in the Secretary and based on conferences 
with members of the staff of the Department of Agriculture, plus 
the knowledge that the only way we can stop a planned inflation is to 
make cuts all over, and we are prepared to support the same kind of 
cuts in every other part of Government. We think if you want to 
stop a trend, you have to stop it. 

Mr. Wuirren. And you think it should be percentagewise ? 

Mr. Kurne. No, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. If this committee should feel that the Department 
of Agriculture had already been held down, and that where the Gov- 
ernment was unbalanced was in other areas, do you think we should 
cut because under present conditions we should take the good with 
the bad ? 

Mr. Kune. The question is phrased a little wrong for me to answer 
“Yes” or “No.” If the question is whether you should cut everything, 
whether valuable or not, to achieve the end, the answer to that is “No.” 

Mr. Wuitrren. That is what you mean with regard to items within 
the Department of Agriculture. Would that same rule apply as be 
tween departments / 

Mr. Kune. Absolutely. I would, however, call attention to the fact 
that on the basis of appropriations for the department’s activities this 
year and in 1940, you have a different comparison; but we think com 
parisons in themselves are not the best basis. The best basis is what 
are the essential needs of the country, and how will we meet them best 
and stop inflation, which must be stopped unless we have regimenta- 
tion or political chaos, and we do not want either. 
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Mr. Wurrren. I agree our financial system is in bad shape. But ] 
say we should give more attention to the productive plant of our 
country than to a bookkeeping item in the financial system. To save 
our financial system, we must cut down where we are spending the 
money. 

Mr. Kirxe. May I comment on that statement ? 

Mr. Wuirren. Yes. 

Mr. Kurne. I think we might find a lot of agreement on this point, 
that the really fundamental proposition is the question of the pro- 
ductive resources of the country, their use, and the situations under 
which we can hope to expand what seems to me to be an extraordi 
narily useful system, which has in it an extraordinary freedom of 
choice. So in that regard, when you say you have to take in a lot 
of things. and not just the budget, I am in agreement. 

Mr. Wurrren. The Secretary’s report ‘reduces Rural Electrifica 
tion loans for the coming year $45 million below the present year’s 
authorization. The folks from various REA cooperatives over the 
country say there is a tremendous need for more money, because the 
farmers have bought so much electricity and the demands are so great 
they need more money instead of less. The repayment record is good, 
less than two-tenths of 1 percent uncollected. 

For rural telephones there is a reduction of $15 million. 

Mr. Kurne. Mr. Lynn will speak to that. 

Mr. Lynn. I am John C. Lynn, legislative director of the Farm 
Bureau Federation. In the first place, I would like to say that we 
have not gone at this matter cold. We have not seen the details you 
have, but we have gone over a lot of the projects individually with 
the department heads, and we have conferred with the budget officer 
of the department. 

Mr. Wuirten. Were the figures of the Secretary then known? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. 

Mr. Wurirren. Why did they not show you the figures, Mr. Lynn? 

Mr. Lynn. I think it is the rule of administrative agencies of Gov- 
ernment that those figures are not available to anybody until they 
go to the Bureau of the Budget and to the Appropriations Com- 
mittees. 

Mr. Wnurrren. I thought you said you had conferred with the 
budget officer. 

Mr. Lynn. With the budget officer. yes. With regard to REA 
loans, we have checked into that carefully, and the best information 
we can get from the field and from the REA officials is that the amount 
of money proposed for fiscal 1954 is adequate for the rephasing of the 
lines and for new projects. You have a carryover there of some $32 
million from unused funds. If there is any shortage of funds in con- 
nection with the whole REA program, it may be in connection with 
the rural telephone program, where we understand that $30 million or 
$35 million loans now pending look like good risks. Our best infor- 
mation is that the amount of money available for fiscal 1954 for REA 
will not all be used in fiscal 1954. This is not true with regard to the 
rural telephone program. 

Mr. Wuirten. Of course, folks differ as to what the facts are. The 
testimony before our committee is in line with what I have stated. I 
can appreciate your viewpoint. The law requires that certain require- 
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ments be met. We have followed the policy of making so much avail- 
able, and if that was exhausted, so much additional. Do you endorse 
that approach ¢ 

Mr. Kurne. We have always supported adequate appropriations for 
the sound expansion of REA. 

Mr. Wuirren. I turn to the Farmers Home Administration, where 
the Secretary has reduced the estimate by $4 million below 1953. The 
record shows a wonderful repayment record and further that all the 
funds were exhausted in October, after they were made available in 
July; yet the Secretary is advocating a curtailment. Do you advo- 
cate that, or has it had your attention ¢ 

Mr. Lynn. It certainly has had our attention, and the best informa- 
tion we could get, both from the field and from the Department of 
\griculture, is that this is adequate money based on their anticipated 
program in 1954. 

Mr. Wurirren. They have reduced the administrative funds avail- 
able for the Farm Credit Administration. In times of declining farm 
prices, do you not think it is good business to stay right on that? 

Mr. Kune. There is a new approach to farm credit which we think 
will make possible this reduction. 

Mr. Wuirren. With an increased volume it will take people and 
time to properly supervise it. 

Mr. Kurne. In the case of tie farmers’ land banks, they are fully 
owned by the farmers, and we think we can reduce the supervisory 
attention and that the farmers are capable of doing it themselves. 

Mr. Wuirren. I pointed out last year we spent $100 million pay- 
ing bills of foreign countries so they in turn could use counterpart 
funds for soil conservation. India, Greece, China, Italy, and many 
other countries were shortsighted and could never see that they should 
put back in the soil a fair share of what they took out. People there 
too said, “Let the farmer do it.” The Nation’s people cannot be 
expected to contribute to saving the land. Your recommendation, it 
seems to me, shows the same shortsightedness. It is your belief we 
can reduce the amount of attention we give to our own land and our 
own soil. I say it is disappointing to see you and your leadership fol- 
lowing the course of saying, “Now that we are spending so much in 
the Department of Commerce and the Department of the Interior 
and the Department of Labor and Post Office and State, and all the 
rest, 300 percent more than in 1940, therefore, we have just got to 
cut down the amount of attention we give to our own country,” 
when we already are 30 percent below 1940. I have not seen where 
you recommended the cutting out through MSA attention to soil 
programs of other lands. 

Mr. Kune. If you will check our recommendation with regard to 
Mutual Security last year, I think you will find some comfort in it 
from the standpoint of what we thought was good sense in interna- 
tional affairs. 

In the second place, I do not think it is fair to compare the erosion 
which took place in India with the soil management we can expect 
in the United States. I think the great revolution of modern times, 
has taken place in the United States. I think it was based on a funda- 
mental premise that the Government was going to protect oppor- 
tunity and that the individual was going to be encouraged to take 
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advantage of it. I think we have the kind of a farm population jy 
this country that can, and will, improve soil management. I do 
not think it is wrong for the Federal Government to encourage this 
sort of thing, but I do think it is wrong to assume unless the Fe o J 
Government continues to expand its operations in this area, it I] 
not be done, because it takes money and the money has got to come 
from the people. We are perfectly helpless as a farm group to dis- 
continue the expansion in other areas so long as we continue it in 
some. I believe the future of the United States depends on the en 
couragement of individual responsibility and local and State responsi 
bility, and we have been going in the opposite direction. 

Mr. Wrirren. J have argued with some of my good friends in the 
organization and I tell them “I see you are getting like the CIO was 
a few years ago, when they recommended on about everything.” 
There are not many subjects that your organization does not now 
adopt resolutions on. It covers a broad field, all of which is within 
your rights as an individual citizens and also within the rights of your 
organization. But when you spread your shots, you do not get too 
many hits in one particular segment of the target. 

Mr. Kune. We have a pretty good average, Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wnairren. In fact, you are now in control, as I see it, of the 
Department of Agriculture. For that reason your views carry more 
significance to me now than they have heretofore. 

Mr. Kure. I will have to deny that we are in control of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, let me say you are to a great extent in accord 
with them; let us put it that way. For that reason, I think your views 
carry more weight and significance than heretofore. 

Mr. Krine. I would like to comment on this proposition that a 
national organization like the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
which is organized in 47 States and Puerto Rico—and we expect to 
be organized in Rhode Island this year; we do not have an organiza- 
tion there—that we will miss the boat c ompletely with regard to what 
it takes to make satisfactory rural living and to get an income which 
will make this kind of living possible, if we detach ourselves from an 
interest in labor-management relations and foreign trade and foreign 
affairs and in political trends which affect the status of the State and 
local governments, as against the Federal Government; in fact, in 
the whole field of public affairs. This is the philosophy on which the 
Farm Bureau operates and on the basis that these citizens who volun- 
tarily pay their dues in the Farm Bureau are entitled to opinions on 
these things and to make up their own mind and support their organi- 
zation. That is what we have been doing. 

Mr. Wuirrten. Certainly, it is within your rights; there is no ques- 
tion about it. Sometimes, however, I think your organization has 
recommended cutting agriculture when your heart was not too strong- 
ly in it so you could recommend cuts in some of these other places, 
where T also recommended cuts. 

Mr. Kure. I appreciate that observation anyway. 

Mr. Hunter. The hour is getting late and I know these other two 
gentlemen here probably have some questions, but I might make a 
few brief comments, Mr. Kline. 
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I do wish to commend the American Farm Bureau Federation for 
: position which it has taken with regard to the overall problem 
alancing the Federal budget. I do not think, Mr. Kline, that you 
re any happier than I am with some of these cuts which have been 

‘ommended in the Department of Agriculture budget, but if we are 
to balance the national budget, every segment of Government musi 

operate. It is not possible to do it otherwise. 

[ agree with my colleague, Mr. Whitten, that there are other areas 
of government where far greater cuts are justified, and can be made 

thout harm to the American economy. 

here has been quite a bit said during these hearings about the com- 

irative amounts spent by the Department of Agriculture for regular 

ctivities in 1940 and 1953. Along with Mr. Laird, I asked for a state- 
ent which would not only show the comparative appropriation fig- 
, but also a comparison of functions. Although it is true that 
cording to the statements submitted by the Department the total 
nual appropriations for regular activities were $1,054,000,000 in 
1940 and the recommended amount for this coming fiscal year—that 
s, the amount recommended by the Secretary of Agriculture—is some 
thing approximating $680 million, there is a difference in the functions 
ind activities included in these two figures. 

Now, there is approximately $600 million which represents income- 
type payments, which are no longer chargeable asa part of the Depart- 
ment’s regular activities. Such type payments are now handled by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation and there is no annual, direct 
ippropriation by the Congress for the expenses of the operations of 
that Corporation. I mention this because I would not want the impli- 
cation to go unchallenged that a Republican administration and Re- 
publican Congress are shortchanging the American farmer or Ameri- 
can agriculture. We are just as much interested in it as any previous 
Congress or any previous administration. 

Mr. Kune. If I may interrupt, I have asked permission to intro- 
luce in the testimony, and the chairman acceded, a comparison of the 
functions of the Department of Agriculture—the continuing func- 
tions—and a comparison of cost. 

Mr. Hunrer. My own opinion is that a true comparison would show 
an appropriation in 1940 of approximately $425 million as against 
approximately $680 million, as proposed by Secretary Benson. As 
you know, the Commodity Credit Corporation owns, outright, about 
$1 billion in commodities and is obligated by loans, and purchase 
agreements for an additional $2 billion. The time may come when the 
$6,750,000,000 authority will be exhausted. The Administration is 
at the present time carrying on some operations in the Commodity 
Credit Corporation which once were considered part of the regular 
activities of the Department. I think it is important that that be made 
clear. 

Mr. Wuirren. Certainly I wish a true comparison of all depart- 
ments and agencies for 1940 and this year, exclusive of military. 

Mr. Krrxe. Might I have Mr. Hall discuss this a moment, because 
he did the background work on this for me ? 


Mr. Hunter. “W e would be glad to hear from Mr. Hall. 
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COMPARISON OF APPROPRIATIONS AND EMPLOYMENT AGRICULTURE AND 
OTHER CIVILIAN DEPARTMENTS, 1940-53 


Mr. Hawi. Mr. Chairman, I am Hugh F. Hall. Mr. Whitten has 
put into the hearing a table entitled: “Comparison of appropriations 
and employment of Department of Agriculture with other civilian 
departments (regular annual appropriation) ,” which table covers the 
following departments: Agriculture, Commerce, Interior, Justice, 
Labor, Post Office, State, and Treasury. 

We have not had time to examine the comparison on all of the 
departments, but I have made an examination of the comparison 0) 
the Department of Commerce. 

In 1940 Mr. Whitten’s table shows that the Department of Com 
merce appropriation was $54.2 million: in 1953 the appropriation 
for the Department of Commerce, in Mr. Whitten’s table, is $797.2 
million. In 1940 the Department of Commerce was made up of the 
following agencies: The Office of the Secretary, the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, the Bureau of the Census, the Bureau 
of Marine Inspection and Navigation, the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and the Patent Office. I do not 
have the appropriation for that Department for that year. I do 
have the expenditures as reported in the Combined Statement of 
Receipts, Expenditures and Balances of the United States for the 
fiscal year, ending June 30, 1940, and they appear on pages 226 to 232 
of that document. In the interim, the Bureau of Marine Inspection 
and Navigation has been transferred elsewhere. The expenditures 
for the divisions of the Department which I just named, totaled 
$37.519,000 in 1940. In 1952 the same divisions of the Department 
of Commerce, excluding the Bureau of Marine Inspection, and so 
forth, spent $65,101,000. These are all round figures. The source 
of information for 1952 expenditures is the Combined Statement of 
Receipts, Expenditures, and Balances of the United States for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, pages 212 to 220. 

Since 1940 the following bureaus and divisions have been trans- 
ferred into the Department of Commerce by reorganization plans 01 
other authority. The Weather Bureau Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, the Civil Aeronautics Board, the Maritime Administration, 
the Inland Waterways Corporation, the Bureau of Public Roads, and 
there is presently under the auspices of the Department of Commerce 
some of the defense production activities. 

The expenditures in 1952 from the source indicated above for the 
bureaus just named, beginning with the Weather Bureau and which 
are now a part of the Department of Commerce, totaled $918,138,000. 

Mr. Kune. I think these are the significant figures. 

Mr. Hatt. The significant thing is that apparently the figures taken 
by Mr. Whitten for 1940 were for the Department of Commerce as of 
that time, whereas the figures taken for 1953 are for the Department 
of Commerce as of 1953, and no allowance has been made in the 1940 
figures for the activities transferred into the Department of Com- 
merce and which existed in 1940. You can make the allowance either 
way, either by subtracting from the 1953 figure or by addition to the 
1940 figure. Expenditures in 1940 for the bureaus transferred into 
Commerce since 1940 amounted to $298,185,958. 
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Now, there are four major reasons for the differences that prevail 
between the comparison made of 1940 and a later date. One of these 
s the one I mentioned, the changes in Government organization; that 
s, the transfer of certain activities into an agency which was not 
responsible for them before. May I say in 1940 ‘the Independent 
Offices Appropriations bill prov ided the appropriations for the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration (53 Stat. 526) the United States Mari- 
time Commission (53 Stat. 543) ; and in 1940 the Department of Agri- 
culture appropriations bill provided the appropriations for the 
Weather Bureau (53 Stat. 946), and the Bureau of Public Roads 
(53 Stat. 965). 

When these adjustments are taken into account, Mr. Whitten, you 
do not get such a percentage increase as you indicate in the first column 
of your percentage increases, namely, 1 370.8 percent. The comparison 
is between $330 million and $945 million. Nearly $300 million of this 
is in the Federal-aid highway program. Much of the increase in the 
maritime item is due to the Korean situation. 

The second reason applicable to the increase is that the current 
requirements of national defense and the aftermath of World War II, 
did not exist in 1940. 

There has been a great growth in the Nation, both in population and 
ndustry, which is taken into account, to some extent, for this agency, 
ind, of course, applies likewise to agriculture. 

Third, there has been an increase in the cost of operations such as 
salaries and other expenses and the civil service. Salaries, I under- 
stand, have risen some 66 percent since 1940 for the higher level people 
and up to 95 percent for the custodial and janitorial people. 

Mr. Wuarrren. Doubtless those changes will be reflected in a com- 
parison of expenditures in the independent offices. The data for this 
table was prepared by the Appropriations Committee staff and not 
by the Department of Agriculture. It was thought a comparison of 
the major civilian departments was the better way. In view of the 
point made, however relative to the one department, I wish to point 
out the total expenditures of the Government for operations—exclud- 
ing military—in 1940 and now. Much of the increases has been by 
the addition of extra services on the part of the Federal Government 
to various segments of the country as Mr. Hall has indicated. You 
have built up this operation in these various departments. By the 
time you group all of that in these various departments, it shows you 
where your Federal Government dollar has gone between 1940 and 
now. It may be under a new agency, but since 1940 we have created 
service after service after service, all of which is reflected here. I do 
not mean that these departments are doing the same work they did in 
1940, but they have done more and more for the people. And you 
find those employees in these departments and you find the money 
appropriated in those departments. 

In my original table I have tried to be careful to reflect all changes 
in the work that the Department performed then as against now, be- 
cause it has been on the other end, rather than on the receiving end. 

Mr. Larrp. I wonder if we could have Mr. Hall complete his 
statement ? 

Mr. Wuirren. I thought he had completed his statement. 
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Mr. Hatt. I could make just a comment or two—I do not have as 
much detailed analysis of other departments because time has not 
permitted me to do ‘that since these hearings became available. 

The Department of Labor has had a significant change in its orga: 
ization, 1953 as against 1940. Since 1940, the Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation was transferred into the Department and in 1953 h ad 
an estimated expenditure of $ ns million. Now, when you take that 
into account, your figures for labor are 34.6 as against 222.5—when 
you deduct from that 195.0, or add onto the 34.6 what was appro- 
priated in 1940, for the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, you 
come out with quite a different relationship. 

Mr. Wurrren. But these things you are adding are services fo 
which the Federal Government provides any p: Lys, are they not! 

Mr. Hatv. Yes, but, Mr. Whitten, the point is if you had shown i: 
your table the services that were covered in your inde ‘pendent offices 
appropriation of 1940, you would have brought them into the 1940 
column of figures. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you have the figure for the total independent of 
fices of 1940? 

Mr. Hatt. No, sir, I do not have it. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like for it to be placed in the record to bring 
the whole picture together. 

Mr. Hau. I have an analysis which covers this in an overall way 
which I should like to put in the record. 

Mr. Hunter. Without objection, you may put that in the recard 

(The information is as follows :) 


Comparison of budget ea pe nditures, 1940 and 1952 (actual), 1953 estimate 


1940 actual 1952 actual | 1953 estimates 


National security programs 
Military services $1, 497 $39, 727 $44, 381 
International security and foreign relations 5 5, 268 7. 8 
Atomic Energy Commission = , 670 2 00 
Maritime activities - - - ¢ 230 yar 


Total, major national security programs , 895 
Veterans’ services and benefits B51 , 863 
Interest 5, 934 


Subtotal 3, 237 57, 692 
All other programs (including departments and independent | 


agencie 5, 977 


Total budget expenditures o 9, 214 66, 145 


Source: 1940 figures from 1947 Budget Document, Special Analysis—Appendix 4; 1952 and 1953 
Special Analysis I—1954 Budget Document, p. 1136-1138. 


Mr. Hau. It brings together the national security programs; that 
is, the Departments of Defense, the Maritime activities and the 
Atomic Energy and then it gives the separate item for veterans serv- 
ices and benefits and interest paid. I have lumped all the rest of the 
departments. This data is based on the budget figures taken from 
appendix 4, of the special analysis in the 1947 budget document 
which covers 1940 and later years. I have taken the 1952 and 1955 
figures from Special Analysis (1) appearing in the 1954 budget docu- 
ment, pp. 1136-1138. W hen you take out the national security pro- 
gram, veterans services and benefits, and interest. paid, you have left 
for all the other divisions of Government, in 1940, $5.977,000,000 out 
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of a total expenditure of $9,214,000,000. In 1952 the total of national 
security programs, veterans and interest paid was $57,692,000,000, 
leaving for all other programs, including these other departments of 
Government and such independent agencies as then existed $8,453,000,- 
yoo out of a total of $66,145,000,000. 

Mr. Kurnr. I should like to put this information along with the 
information which we are going to furnish with regard to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and which Mr. Whitten asked to be checked with 
the committee. We are as interested in this as you are, Mr. Whitten. 
Our only purpose is to get the best basis for comparison. 

Mr. Hunter. Without objection, you may make that addition, Mr. 
Kline. 


(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


In accordance with leave given by the chairman to insert information which 
would enlarge upon the discussions concerning comparative appropriations, there 
is submitted herewith a comparison of appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the years 1940 and 1953. As indicated at the end of the table 
the data is based on summary table on appropriations placed in the agricul- 
tural appropriations hearings, for many years, and prepared by the Office of 
Budget of the USDA. We have taken the approach that comparative figures 
should reflect ultimately the impact they have on the Treasury Department. 
It is of little difference whether expenditures are made as a result of appropria- 
tions, authorizations to expend from public-debt receipts, or whether the expend- 
iture is ultimately disposed of by note cancellation, such as the case of the 
restoration of capital impairment of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

We are aware that the catagory of permanent appropriations is not generally 
subject to limitation or change by the Appropriations Committee. 

The list of activities for which appropriations have been increased, which are 
shown in table I, contains most of the so-called regular activities of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture except those involving substantial payments to farmers. 
We are aware of the fact that the expenditures under the Sugar Act program are 
largely offset by taxes collected on the product of the sugar industry. 

The activities for which appropriations have been decreased, listed in table IT, 
show that the greater portion of the decrease has been in connection with the 
agricultural conservation program and the old agricultural adjustment program 
and the programs related to it. We have included the expenditures under the 
heading “Agricultural production programs” in this grouping because of the fact 
as shown in footnote 8 this work was handled in 1940 out of the agricultural con- 
servation program funds. It will be noted that parity-payment funds, in the 
amounts of $225 million and $70 million, which were provided in 1940 are no 
longer being appropriated. Adding together the items under this grouping in 
1940 the amounts of $485.4 million for the agricultural conservation program 
and $295 million of parity-payment funds, we find that some $780 million was 
made available in 1940 for the activities then carried on under these head- 
ings. In the year 1940 substantial parts of the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram funds were used for what were then known as adjustment payments. 
These payments were made to those farmers who were producing crops under 
marketing quotas and/or allotment restrictions in that year. The amount of 
these adjustment payments in 1940 was $327 million. There was left for pay- 
ment to farmers for conservation practices in 1940, $116 million of the funds 
out of the total appropriations of $485 million. The parity-payment funds pro- 
vided in the appropriations were paid to the same groups of farmers since they 
were conditioned upon compliance with the allotment and marketing quota pro- 
grams of the year. In 1940, programs of the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis 
tration of that time were being carried on to make supplemental income payments 
to large numbers of farmers. In this year there were acreage allotments on 
wheat, with commodity payments made to producers who complied. There were 
acreage allotments on cotton, rice, corn, peanuts, and tobacco. The parity-pay- 
ment funds were provided in addition to a portion of the agricultural conserva- 
tion program funds as supplemental commodity payments. On some of these 
commodities, namely, cotton, rice and tobacco, marketing quotas were in effect. 
The parity ratio was 81 percent in 1940. The agricultural program of this year 
was one in which farmers were urged to reduce the acreage of soil-depleting crops 





During much of the war period there has been a discontinuance of acreage 
allotments and marketing quotas. Tobacco is a notable exception. There has 
also been a complete transition in the concept of these programs and indeed the 
need for supplemental payment, such as were authorized in the late thirties 
and 1940. The income supplement concept has given way to the development of 
a conservation program. In the meantime, the parity ratio of agriculture has 
been above 100 on an annual basis in all the years from 1942 through 1952 ac- 
cording to statistics published regularly by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. During this period the demands for food and fiber incident to the 
war and the postwar period must be taken into account in relation to any dis- 
cussion of expenditures in this connection relative to the year 1940. 

The reduction in administrative expenses of the Farmers’ Home Administra 
tion and other expenditures of that agency are the result of two major consid- 
erations: (1) A substantial overhauling of the principles of the program by the 
Congress, and (2) the fact referred to above relative to the improved income 
status of farmers which has resulted in diminishing the need for individualized 
assistance. 

The reduction in the Bureau of Animal Industry appropriation is almost en 
tirely accounted for by a reduction of funds for tuberculosis and Bang’s disease 
eradication. Inquiry concerning the amounts available for this item in 1940 
indicates it was in excess of $12 million, whereas in 1953 the amount available 
was around $6 million. As was stated in our general presentation to the com 
mittee, we believe all appropriations must be appraised in terms of the time and 


circumstances in which they are made. There is a great need for balancing the 
budget, and we believe these comparisons indicate the need for weighing these 


expenditures in the Department of Agriculture and all other departments in 
such terms. 


Comparison of appropriations of U. S. Department of Agriculture 


{Millions of dollars] 


1940 


I. Activities for which appropriations have been increased 
Agricultural Marketing Act (RMA, title IT 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies: Crop and livestock estimates 
Agricultural Research Administration 
Office of Administrator 
Research on agricultural problems of Alaska ! 
Office of Experiment Stations 
Payments to States of agricultural experiment stations 
Salaries and expenses 
Virgin Islands agricultural program 2 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
Bureau of Animal Industry: Meat inspection 
Bureau of Dairy Industry 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine (other than control 
of emergency outbreaks 
Control of forest pests (including white pine blister rust control 
Forest Service: Forest development, roads, or trails 
State and private forestry cooperation 
Cooperative range improvements 
Salaries and expense for other work, including protection and man- 
agement of national forests and research 
Flood control 
Soil Conservation Service 
Water conservation and utilization projects (W heeler-Case Act 
Production and Marketing Administration: Sugar Act program 
National school lunch program, direct appropriation 6 
Marketing services 
Commodity Exchange Authority 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation: Operating and Administra- 
tive expenses 
Rural Electrification Administration: Salaries and expenses 
Farm Credit Administration: Assessments against member insti- 
tutions of the farm credit system. 
Extension Service 
Payments to States for cooperative agricultural extension work 
(excluding permanent appropriation) - .. 
Salaries and expenses 
Office of the Secretary 
Office of the Solicitor 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations 
Office of Information 
Library 


Subtotal 


See footnotes at end of table. 


ro 


“ISD eto 
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Comparison of appropriations of U. S. Department of Agriculture—Continued 
{Millions of dollars] 


Activities for which appropriations have been decreased 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: Economic investigations 
Bureau of Animal Industry (excluding meat inspection and research 
facilities) 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine (control of emergency out- 
breaks of insects and plant diseases) 
Acquisition of lands for national forests 
Production and Marketing Administration: 
Agricultural conservation program (AAA): 
Direct appropriation 
Reappropriation from ‘‘Parity payments and other balances’’ 
Agricultural production program * 
Parity payments 
Farmers’ Home Administration: 
Grants 
Migratory labor camps 
Salaries and expenses 
Farm Credit Administration: Salaries and expenses (direct appropria- 
tion) 


Subtotal 


Subtotal I, increases 
Subtotal Il, decreases 


Total 


[1]. Other appropriations which have been increased 
Special activities 

Strategic materials research 

Defense production activities, salaries and expenses 
Permanent appropriations 
Loan authorizations (REA and FHA) 
Corporate administrative expense limitations (CCC and FFMC 
Commodity Credit Corporation: 

Restoration of capital impairment 

Eradication of foot-and-mouth disease, ete 
International Wheat Agreement (net losses) 


Total 


IV. Other appropriations which have been decreased: 
Payments to Federal land banks (account of reduction in interest rate 
on mortgages 


Payments to Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation for same 
Total 
RECAPITULATION 
423.4 
307.8 
787.9 


I. Activities for which appropriations have been increased 
Il. Activities for which appropriations have been decreased 
Ill. Other appropriations which have increased 
IV. Other appropriations which have decreased 


1, 519.1 


Total 


First appropriation was made in 1948 


2 First appropriation was made in 1953 
? Includes $750,000 contingency fund in fiscal year 1951, and $000,000 contingency fund in fiscal years 1952 


and 1953 for use only to the extent determined by the Secretary and the Bureau of the Budget. 

‘ First appropriation was made in 1951 

5 Includes $2,500,000 contingency fund under ‘Fighting forest fires’ for use only to the extent determined 
by the Secretary of the Bureau of the Budget. 

6 The school-lunch program was carried on as a section 32 activity, 1940 through 1946, Beginning in 1947 
the program has been conducted under the provisions of the National School Lunch Act, approved June 4, 
1946, the Congress authorizing transfers from section 32 funds rather than direct appropriations for that 
purpose in the fiscal years 1947, 1948, and 1949 

7 Represents contingency fund for use only to the extent determined by the Secretary and the Bureau of 
the Budget 

* Formerly ‘‘ Acreage allotments and marketing quotas.’’ Such work was handled as a part of the agri- 
cultural conservation program in fiscal years 1940 through 1946, and administrative expenses for this work 
were not maintained separately from administrative expenses of the agricultural conservation program. 
Accordingly, amounts for acreage allotments and marketing quotas, 1940, and 1944 through 1946, are included 
in the totals shown for those years for ‘‘ Agricultural conservation program.’’ 


Note.—Figures in parenthesis not included in totals 


Source of data: Table 5, USDA, “Appropriations and REA and FHA loan authorizations, fiscal years 
1940, 1945-53, and budget estimates, 1954.” 
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Mr. Larrp. Mr. Chairman, I have had several letters regarding this 
particular table and there is some criticism of it by various groups 
studying Government. Does it take into consideration the additions 
to the various other departments that had been made since 1940? 
Does it take into consideration some of the functions that were carried 
on by the Department of Agriculture in 1940 and which are now 
varried on by the Commodity Credit Corporation? I am sure that it 
was not the purpose of this subcommittee to mislead anyone, and I am 
sure it was not Mr. Whitten’s purpose or the purpose of any member 
of this subcommittee, by inserting this table into our hearing, to mis- 
lead anyone. 

Mr. Wurrren. The very things that have been pointed out here 
rather reaffirm the purpose for which I inserted it to start with. 
There was never any claim that the same identical work was being 
done by these other departments for which they had gotten these tre 
mendous increases, but the Government dollar that was being spent 
is being spent through these departments because we have c reated new 
service agencies and new activities of Government which have been 
grouped in these departments. 

It is not a comparison of the same work they are doing, but the 
very reason they have had these tremendous growths in our Federal 
budget is because more and more things have been put under them 
which come in the nature, generally speaking, of services, as against 
attention to our land. 

Mr. Hatt. This is not new. Here is a matter that came to our 
attention last year. It was published in certain papers of the country 
and is a similar sort of information. I have a copy of a report pre 
pared by the Bureau of the Budget on December 20, 1951, in my 
hand. An attempt was made to compare figures for the Departments 
of Commerce, Interior, Labor, Justice, and State, taken from the 
annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury of 1940 expenditures 
with the budget report of 1950 for the Department of Commerce. 
The figures were of the same magnitude of size that you used in your 
material here. No a¢écount was ever taken of this matter of reorgani- 
zation and transfer. Of course, we all know that the Maritime Com- 
mission was an independent agency in 1940 and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration was an indepet ndent agency in existence in 1940. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would like to include here a table, so there can be 
no misunderstanding, showing the percentage of Federal expenditures 
that were spent on agriculture in 1940 with that of 1953. I would 
like to show the percentage that is spent on American agriculture, 
compared with the overall expenditures of Government. 

Mr. Larrp. I think that would be good. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would also like for that table to include a revision 
of the comparison inserted earlier to reflect the figures for all activi- 
ties, exclusive of those directly related to the military program. 

Mr. Hunter. Without abjection, the table described will be inserted 
in the record at this point. 





Che table requested follows :) 


parison of appropriations and employment of Department of Agriculture with 
other civilian departments and agencies (regular annual appropriations) 


[Dollars in millions] 


Fiscal year 1940 Fiscal vear 1953 Percentage increase (+ 
or decrease (—) 


Department 


A ppro- Employ- A ppro Employ- A ppro- Employ- 
priations ment priations ment priations ment 


ilture $1, 054.9 91, 370 $73: 57 } $30. 4 
erce 54.2 26, 699 797 § +1, 370.8 
" 191.2 46, 547 545. 6 7 +185.3 
1 §2.6 114, 720 3 +250 
1 34. 6 3, 484 ) 
t Office 794. 0 303, 654 2 798.8 523, 77! 
21.0 6, 302 261. 7 31, 302 
isury 215.9 59, 256 55. § 89, 460 
endent offices 3, 301.9 77, 160 2 5, 100. 273, 760 
r offices and agencies * 1, 469. 1 120, 269 357, 919 


otal (excluding agyi- 

culture 6, 134. 5 658, 091 . 3 422 O78 
civilian activities $7, 189. 4 
ilture to total__ percent 14,7 4.7 


Appropriations and employment for judiciary included in 1940. Carried under ‘‘Other offices and agen- 
in 1953 columr 
Excludes Atomic Energy Commission and stockpil 
Includes rest of Federal establishment, excluding Defense Department, military assistance under 
| Security, interest on public debt, permanent and indefinite appropriations, working funds, and 


r special funds 


Mr. Hunrer. Do you have any questions, Mr. Laird ? 

Mr. Lamp. No. I feel that Mr. Kline has covered the Farm Bu- 
eau’s position on the 1954 budget quite thoroughly. I do feel, Mr. 
funter, that at this point in the record we should insert historical 
tables prepared by the Office of Budget and Finance of the Depart- 
nent of Agriculture showing appropriations and REA and FHA 
oan authorizations, fiscal years 1940, 1945-53, and budget estimates, 
1954 table 5; also table 7, budget expenditures from these appropri- 
ations, 

(The tables requested are as follows:) 
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Mr. Latrp. There is one thing which I would like to have included 
in the record, and I intend to ask this of all farm organizations that 
appear before this subcommittee: The statement sometimes that | 
have seen in the press refer to the Farm Bureau as an organizat 

which represents large farmers. I represent an agricultural district 
in Wisconsin in which the Farm Bureau is the largest farm organiza- 
tion in my district, and most of the members of the Farm Bureau are 
small farmers and they do not have a large acreage under cultivation, 
They are mostly dairy farmers and I want to know where all these 
large farmers come from that I have heard so much about. They 
must come from some other States. ; 

Would you give me information on this? 

Mr. Harti. May I comment on that? The Bureau of the Census has 
published the 1950 census data on size of farms and it has done it with 
hoth regard to acreage and with respect to the dollar sales on farms. 
I suspect in these days we think more about the size of a farm in terms 
of dollar sales than acreage. I should like, therefore, to put into the 
record at this point two tables, both of which come from the Bureau 
of the Census, dealing with size of farms in terms of dollar sales and 
showing the geographic distribution. 

I might say there are but 103,000 farms which have gross sales of 
$25,000 per farm. That is gross sales—out of which one has to pay 
all the operating expenses and have something left. The figure speaks 
for itself. 

Mr. Kurne. There are 103,000 farms with over $25,000 sales and 
there are approximately 1,500,000 Farm Bureau members. Our 
membership is a composite membership of average farmers all over 
the United States. 

Mr. Larrp. It certainly is in my district. 

Mr. Hunter. Without objection, the tables will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Number of farms in the United States classified by value of products sold 


Value of products sold 


Percent of all Percent of 
Number farms Per total 
Amount arm. eo 
Of \Gennn- average 


total lative 


, Cumu- 
Value : 
alu lative 


Commercial farms | 





Class I, $25,000 and over 103,231 | 2.0 2.0 | $5,786, 964. 265 | 55,000 | 25.9 | 25.9 
Class IT, $10,000 to $24,999 381, 151 7.2 9.2 5, 517, 434, 144 | 14,000 | 24.8 | 0). 7 
Class 1T1, $5,000 to $9,999 721, 211 13. 5 22.7 5, 060, 528, 547 7,000 | 22.7 | 73.4 
Class IV, $2,500 to $4,999 882,302 | 16.4 | 39.1 | 3,198, 160,839 | 3,750] 14.4] 87.8 
Class V, $1,200 to $2,499 901,316 | 16.6 55. 7 1, 634, 395, 317 1, 800 7.3 95. 1 
Class VI, $250 to $1,199 ! 717, 201 13.1 | 68.8 516, 133, 490 720 2.3 97.4 

lotal commercial farms 3, 706,412 | 68.8 21, 713, 216, 602 | | 

5 = = + 
Other farm | 

Part-time, $250 to $1,199 2 639, 230 | 11.9 80. 7 391, 193, 9F 610 | 
Residential, under $250 1, 029, 392 | 19.2 99.9 84, 714, 82 
Abnormal 4, 216 1 100.0 90, 437, 246 | 21, 400 | 

Total other farms 1, 672, 838 | 31.2 566, 345, 997 2.6 100.9 

otal, all farms _ - 5, 379, 250 | 100. 0 22, 279, 562, 599 100. 00 


! With the operator working off the farm less than 100 days and form sales greater than other family income. 
? With the operator working off the farm 100 or more days and/or other family income exceeding farm sales. 


Census data— Based on sampling. 
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r of farms by economic class, United States, based on 100 percent of count, 
by major geographic division, Census of Agriculture, 1950 
United States 
lass—class interval (value of products sold 


Number | Perce 


€ 000 and over 

LI, $10,000 to $24,999 

ILL, $5,000 to $9,999 

LV, $2,500 to $4,999 

V, $1,200 to $2,499 

VI, $250 to $1,199 2 

rms 
ne farrns $250 to $1,199 3 

tesidential farms, under $250 
{ bnormal farms 


All farms 


nary census data; totals obtained by adding State or county census releases 
Vith the operator working off the farm less than 100 days and f irm sales greater than other family income. 
th the operator working off the farm 100 or more days and/or other family income exceeding farm sales. 


ree: Agricultural Situation, March 1952 


Mr. Hunter. I find myself in much the same position as Mr. Laird. 
Although there are a number of what you might call large farmers 
who are members of the Farm Bureau in California, yet, from personal 
experience, I have found that the people who t: ake an active part in 
the bureau, those who attend the meetings regularly and who are the 
directors, are by and large small farmers. ‘Their acreage runs from 
i) to 160 acres. 

Mr. Lamp. I would like to have a statement from you, Mr. Kline, as 
to your membership, broken down by States. 

Mr. Kxine. I can furnish the membership by States for the record. 
Our farm family membership last year was 1,492,282. This is a 
dues-paying membership. There is no check-off. There is an audited 
report and our dues have to be paid to be included as a member. There 
is a membership of 1,492,282, but the breakdown by States, I would 
have to give you that in the final statement. 

Mr. Lairp. Would you have any objection to supplying that? 

Mr. Kuinr. No, sir; | will be happy to supply it. In addition, I will 
supply you the last comparative membership data, or give you a sum- 
mary of what it shows. 

Mr. Hunrer. Mr. Kline, you may extend your remarks to include 
the breakdown. 

Mr. Kune. I would be very happy to do that. 








AME 


Vonth ly é port on membe 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohi 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Tennessee 

rexas 

Utah 

Vermont 

\ rg 4 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

W yoming 
Total 


Midwestern region 
Southern reg 
Northeastern region 
Western region 
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RICAN FarM BUREAt 


rship of farm families 


as of Mar. 31, 1943 


Total No- 


vember 
30, 1952 


63, 424 
3, 617 
HO, O16 
64, 559 
9. 003 

&. ORS 
690 

12, 345 
46, S58 
13, 064 
188, 119 
101, 525 
131, 000 
64, 880 
67, 620 
12, 313 
927 
56] 
678 
AB, SHt 
54, 739 
26, OO1 
42, 624 
1, 491 
3, 922 
1, 103 
5, 136 
8, 926 
7, 056 
$1, 731 
55, 009 
2, 825 
53, 863 
35, O95 
5, 904 
2,177 
1, 583 
14, 204 
2, 064 
43,419 
48, 650 
7, 565 
&, 649 
10, 968 
5, 160 
11, 932 


1, 492, 282 


737, 902 
487, 595 
141, 492 


125, 293 


1, 492, 282 





FEDERATION 


Comparison on 
March 31 


1953 


102 


, 644 


747 


, 736 


258 


, 48 


600 


3, 520 


180 
393 


, 809 


178 
026 
708 


352 | 


ORS 
842 
915 


5, 391 


16 


13. 


4,744 | 


33. 
16 

g 
36 
31 


> Ph Sho po 


544 


944 | 
40, 


432 


729 


, 264 | 


370 
561 


375 


978 


014 | 


792 


405 


or 


769 | 


414 


, ORE 


SSO) 


628 | 


338 
412 
900 
ROR 


SST 


. 206 
, 029 
, 307 
, 351 


7, 439 


, ORS 


215 


, 896 
3, 245 


439 


1952 


62, 514 
2, 066 
31, 132 
53, 708 
6, 281 


531 

1, 208 
194 

6, 334 
107, 632 | 
93, 557 | 
89, 930 | 
50, 670 | 
37, 892 | 
1, 679 
616 

2, 626 | 
4, 599 | 
51, 530 
39, 597 
21, 064 
15, 036 | 
1,122 | 








1, 291 
5, 487 
2, 845 
4,120 
7, 639 | 
2, 593 | 
43, 651 
27, 456 | 
2, 381 | 
1,000 | 
544 | 
396 
1,619 | 
15, 187 | 
15, 881 | 
3, 589 
143 | 
1, 371 
3, 020 | 
4,034 | 
3, 624 | 
6, 351 | 


888, 690 | 





522, 034 
224, 157 | 
54, 447 | 
88, 052 


888, 690 


Renewals and new membership 


Chang 


68, 749 


19, 049 
53, 058 

1, 449 
—4, 807 


68, 749 


Mr. Lairp. Thank you very much Mr. Kline for supplying these 


merbership figures. 


Mr. Hunver. Mr. Marshall. 
Mr. Marsuauu. Mr. Kline, and members of your staff, this has been 
an interesting afternoon. 
There are a number of questions, of course, that I would like to ask. 
However, the hour is getting late. 
I would like to make this comment, Mr. Kline, that the members 
of this committee are intensely interested in the welfare of the farmer. 
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My colleague, Mr. Whitten, has asked you a number of questions this 
afternoon, all of which, I am sure, you will agree are pertinent ques- 
tions. There may be a few instances where some of those questions 
that were asked may have appeared to you as outside of what you 
might be expected, as head of one of the ‘les ading farm organizations, 
to have ready answers to. 

However, I want to assure you, knowing Congressman Whitten as 
| know him, that those questions and comments were all prompted 

y his intense interest in the welfare of the farmers not only of his 
district, but of the farmers of the United States. 

Mr. Hunver. I might say, Mr. Marshall, that I certainly concur in 
that statement regarding Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wuirren. I appreciate that very much. Mr. Kline is entitled 
to his views. Sometimes when you work on these things on my side 
of the table you get pretty set in your opinions so, it is a clash of 
opinions, and not of personalities. 

Mr. Kurne. I would certainly like to add my confirmation to all 
these good opinions with reference to Mr. Whitten. I feel sincerely 
that he is interested in the welfare of the farmers of the country, and 
[ appreciate that. 

Mr. Wutrren. Thank you, sir. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS 


Mr. Marsnauy. I notice that our agricultural exports dropped 44 
percent from February a year ago. 

I got this information from the American Farm Bureau Newsletter 
which tells about the increasing burden being placed upon the Ameri- 
can farmers. 

In this morning’s Washington Post a news item was carried that 
said since 1914 the American farmer has exported upward of $120 
billion worth of agricultural products, and that approximately 73 
percent of that amount had been subsidized, in some form or another 
by American dollars during that period. 

Now, that is just an indication, I think, of one of the real problems 
that we have facing us, and that we are going to have to find some 
answer to. 

If we do not find that we can move those agricultural commodities 
into foreign trade, what, in your estimation is going to be the attitude 
of the Farm Bureau organization as to what you can do about it ? 

Mr. Kune. The first thing is we have to do our level best with the 
restricted demand, and that is never funds. If you further check 
back on the record covering these extraordinary exports you would 
discover that they had been incident to the First and the Second World 
Wars. There was a lot of it during the First World War, and there 
was a lot of it that was incident to reconstruction after the First World 
War. 

Some of the funds that we thought were loans did not turn out to 
be loans. There was lend lease as was part of the war effort, and 
part of the rehabilitation subsequent to the Second World War, cer 
tainly a very large proportion of this was. 
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PRESENT SITUATION IN AGRICULTURE 


The present situation in agriculture which a lot of you are thinking 
about, and which Mr. Whitten is thinking about, looking to the f 
ture, derives not from the fact that there has been a reduction in t} 
domestic demand. There is high employment, good wages, and w: 
distributed income, and nutritional standards which are higher tha 
they were before the Second World War. We should like to k 
them there, but there would be an extraordinary readjustment fa: 
us if we should losse the foreign market. Your question was w 
would happen if we should lose it. Supposing we lose it. In that 
event we are going to try to do our level best to enhance the domest 
demand in order to minimize the adjustment. We can sell annua! 
just what we are able to move into consumption, which is what wi 
would have to get paid for. It would not be fun at all, and we would 
like to avoid in the process an extraordinary expansion of regiment: 
tion which would arise if we come to have a completely administere 
price economy. 

We do not look forward to this situation with a great deal of 
ticipation. We know that we would have very difficult times. Hoy 
ever, there is one thing about the farmer in this country which | 
think will interest the committee. There have been other perio 
of decline during the past years, but never before during periods « 
declining prices did we see our membership rise, and for the past hal! 
dozen years prices have declined. ‘This is a voluntary organizatioi 
We do not collect dues like the unions, but the membership has stead 
fastly increased. 

This is a demonstration of the fact that the farmers believe that the) 
have a better solution to these problems if they can keep an indepe nd 
ent association that they themselves manage and direct its policies an 
direct its personnel. 

This is : t hope ful thing for America. It does not mean that the 
problem 3 asier, it just means that we have a sincere determinatioi 
to manage the proble m suc essfuly. 

I do not think that there is ants Mr. Whitten, that could be 
done in the South, or in Mississippi, you lost the cotton market 
that would make a simpe Oro DoaanA in your State or any of the 
States. It would be a very ser ious condition. 

We have some agriculture laws which would enable us to get through 
the transition more easily, but it is still not going to be easy. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am imposing on Mr. Marshall’s time in making 
this statement, but the figures which I read in American Mercury a 
few years ago showed where we had spent annually $10 million on inf 
ports of cigarette paper. They also showed that we brought carolit 
rubber, and dye stufs from other countries, and that under the mnpebide 
of the needs of war we have since become self-sufficient in those re 
spects. It strikes me that this is one of our major problems, not dol- 
lars, but foreign trade. 

Mr. Marsnauv. I am sure that mutually we are all of the opinion 
that one of the nicest solutions for our problem would be the move- 
ment of our goods into foreign trade. I do not think that there is any 
difference of opinion on the part of anybody in this committee or in the 
Congress in that regard. It is a matter of how that is going to be 
done, and I think that one of the things that we must be on guard 
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inst is the loss of our foreign markets. I am firmly of the belief 
farm people understand their problems as well as, if not better 
n, any other group in our economic society, but the point is I am 
rful that unless we do find some way that we can step up our for- 
market in order to move our agricultural commodities, that we 
going to be faced with declining income and increased costs on 
farms. 
Mr. Kurne. Referring to this last statement of yours I have stated 
any times in almost the same words. I think you are quite right 
out it. 
Mr. Hunrer. I wish we had more time to discuss this matter of 
reion trade. That was something that I wanted to go into, but I 
unable to do so because of the shortage of time. 
We all agree that if we are going to maintain the present price 
evels we must export large quantities of such things as rice, tobacco, 
ton, wheat, and dried fruits. 
Mr. Kune. Yes; dried fruits and lots of other things. 
Mr. Hunrer. And eanned fruits. I do not believe in maintaining 
those export levels at the expense of other segments of agriculture 
at are producing for the domestic market, such as wool, dairy 
oducts, grapes, wine, figs, and various other crops. 
I am hoping that the new Foreign Agricultural Service will make 
. greater effort to get for agriculture a better share of the dollars 
ilable. 
I believe that everybody on this committee feels a better job could 
done there. 


FREE TRADE 


There is a tremendous pressure, of course, on the part of industry 

ell more automobiles. For example, they want free trade. 

In the last year I think the buyers of agricultural products have 
gone down about 60 percent, but the buyers of automobiles have 
remained constant. 

Mr. Kurne. Two of the major companies, Chrysler and Ford, have 

id that they want none of the tariffs; they just wanted to compete 

ith the foreign makers in the American market. They think that 
if somebody imports a little Jaguar they will export two Fords for 

le Same money. 

Mr. Hunrer. When Mr. Ford made his free-trade speech he advo- 

ited the complete elimination of all tariffs. He stated that the 
tariffs on automobiles should be eliminated at once. Two days later 
| sought to accommodate the gentleman by introducing a bill to elimi- 

late th : tariff on automobiles at once. Incidentally, the tariff on 
autos has remained at 10 percent during the last 20 vears, while tariffs 
n agricultural products have been cut by more than half. Although 
there have been two representatives of the automobile industry in to 
see me in an informal manner, and they said they liked the bill, I have 
nothing in writing from any representatives of the automobile indus 
try expressing themselves in favor of the bill or expressing a willing- 
ness to testify for it. 

Mr. Kune. Well, nobody really likes these imports when you come 
right down to it. 

Mr. Hunrer. If there is no further testimony, the hearing is 
adjourned. 





Turspay, Aprin 28, 
FreperaL Farm ProGram 


WITNESSES 


JAMES G. PATTON, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 

GUS GEISSLER, ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FARM- 
ERS UNION 

JOHN A. BAKER, ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
FARMERS UNION 


Mr. ANDERSEN. The committee will come to order. 

Gentlemen, we have before us Mr. James Patton, president of the 
National Farmers Union, and he is accompanied by Mr. Gus Geissler, 
formerly of the Production and Marketing Administration, and Mr. 
John Baker. 

We regret that our colleague Mr. Horan is unable to be with us this 
morning. He did want to be present while you were here, Mr. Patton: 
but it was necessary for him to testify before another committee on a 
matter of importance to his district. 

Mr. Patton, we will be very pleased to have whatever statement you 
might care to make to the subcommittee. 

Mr. Parron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to preface the presentation of our views on the 
appropriations for continuance of the Federal farm programs with a 
commendation for the work of this subcommittee. First, you are to be 
commended for your practice of making the record of your hearings 
available to the public in published form at frequent intervals while 
the hearings a still underway. We understand the many reasons 
why your hearings are conducted in private. Releasing the record 
from time to time, rather than holding it all until the hearings are 
completed, is a great public service. It has allowed and encouraged a 
wider study and discussion of these important public concerns than 
would otherwise have been possible. 

Having read those of this year’s hearings that have already been 
published, I am quite favorably impressed by two points. First, you 
te your colleagues this year are continuing the same fine traditions 

and spirit of high public service as has characterized the work of this 
subcommittee in the years immediately past. 

Second, the members of the subcommittee have done an outstanding 
job of raising pertinent and searching questions that have brought 
out the significant facts bearing on the appropriate level for Federal 

expenditures in connection with the farm programs. I was par- 
ticularly impressed, Mr. Chairman, by the interrogation of top Depart- 
ment officials with respect to their policy objectives and general at- 
titudes. The testimony and questioning, also, of the people from the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics put into the record many very 
important and revealing facts on the rather disadvantaged economic 
position in which farmers find themselves today and the rather dis- 
tressing outlook that may be facing them in the years immediately 
ahead. 

The long and short of it, Mr. Chairman, is that you gentlemen have 
done such a good job of getting the significant points into the record 
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by your interrogation of previous witnesses that you will find that our 
statement refers quite often to material you have already brought out. 
Rather than repeat it, we have simply called attention to the appro- 
priate points. 

As you, yourself, Mr. Chairman, have said so well, so many times, 
hroughout these hearings : “We camot have a prosperous nation with- 
out havi ing a prosperous agriculture as its foundation stone.” In our 
own statement we have documented that belief as we see it based upon 
historical economic facts. If we are to maintain the ability of farmers 
to produce a sustained and increased abundance of food, fiber, and 
timber products, we must in these days maintain a prosperous agri- 
culture. 

Moreover, we have reached the time in world history when we must, 
perforce, think, plan, and act in terms of abundance rather than 
scarcity. I was especially impressed, Mr. Chairman, with your state- 
ment on the first day of the hearings concerning this.’ You said (p. 18, 
pt. I of these hearings) : 

I do not agree with those people who say “Well, we must have only 75-percent 
aa supports in certain years to prevent overproduction in certain com- 
modities.” 

If we have too much production in eorn, and we need oats and barley or flax- 
seed instead, all the Department will have to do is announce that for 1 year 
they will support flaxseed, oats, and barley at 110 instead of 90, and. you will 
see the acreage shift automatically from corn to those crops. We should not 


ower the support floor to shift acreage. Raise instead the floor under the 
desired commodity. 


Mr. Anpersen. I might say, Mr. Patton, that is my belief. 
Mr. Parron. I very much support it, Mr. Chairman, and I think it 


s not only in the best interests of agriculture, but of the Nation. It is 
a statesmanlike position for the long view of our whole society. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Parron. Mr. Chairman, for the record, I want to express our 
very sincere appreciation to you in the almost sduabineceid effort 
w hic h you made in getting an additional appropriation for the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration. 

Mr. Anpprsen. Mr. Patton, as you know, the Farmers’ Home 
Administration deals with that part of our population which has no 
other place to turn to secure credit to continue their farm operations. 
With the conditions which faced us last year, with much flood disaster 
throughout a good part of the Nation, and also this same flood disaster 
reacting back for miles from these particular rivers, making it diffi- 
cult to farm, I thought it was only wise that we should be liberal in 
making loans available for that class of farmer 

Mr. Parron. We appreciate it very much. That program has made 
efficient farmers out of people who previously had not had the oppor- 
tunity to become efficient farmers. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Patton, I have for years observed where hun- 
dreds and thousands of these farmers whom we have helped through 
this program have gotten on their feet and reached such a point that 
they have become ‘good, respected members of the communities in 
which they live. I think it is a good policy for us to help those people 
in order to keep them off direct “relief and give them an opportunity, 
without much expense, if any, to the taxpayers to become solvent in 
their own right. 

30505—53—pt. 5——29 
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We have on this subcommittee a gentleman from my home State, 
Mr. Marshall, who for years has been directly interested in that line 
of work. In my opinion, the Farmers’ Home Administration repre 
sents one of the finest lines of work which is promoted by this sub 
committee. 

Do you not feel that is true, Mr. Marshall? 

Mr. Marsnau. I appreciate your remark, Mr. Chairman. I would 
like to add one comment to it. As you and I know, these people found 
themselves in a position of not being able to operate their farms 
because of c ‘onditions which were entirely out of their control, such as 
drought, economic disaster or depression, and they have, by making 
themselves available to this credit, become some of our outstanding 
citizens and are better citizens because of the fact that the Government 
did lend a helping hand to them in times of an extreme adversity so 
far as they were concerned. 

Mr. Anpersen. What we are doing to help those folks in my opino: 
is good business. There is no question about it. 

Mr. Parron. It is also good Americanism, Mr. Congressman. 
When America fails to give people an opportunity, why then the hope 
and faith and dreams of America begin to dwindle. We must alw: ays 
provide an opportunity for people to better themselves. That is the 
difference between our great s system of government and procedure and 
some of the hopelessness i in other countries in the world, that results 
in the acceptance of false dogma and doctrine. 

I am in full agreement with that statement; it expresses a philoso- 
phy of abundance rather than one of scarcity. This choice is one of 
the basic decisions of our times. Which way we want to go—the route 
of abundance or the route of scarcity—largely determines a person’s 
attitude toward the future of the farm programs and amount of Fed- 
eral funds that he thinks should be appropriated to carry them out. 

The recommendations we bring before your committee today are 
grounded upon our belief that we must work for abundance rather 
than searcity. For better living conditions throughout the world, not 
for restrictions and stringencies. 

With the executive branch wanting to eliminate and weaken some 
of the more important farm programs, this places an added burden 
on you gentlemen. 

We realize also, Mr. Chairman, that it will be your responsibility 
to arrive at a set of recommendations that you feel is best designed, 
taking into consideration the attitude of the executive branch and of 
other Members of the Congress to bring about enactment of the best 
possible bill by the House. 

The figures we are recommending represent our best judgment con- 
cerning the national need for these programs tempered by a considera- 
tion of the ability of the Nation’s taxpayers to assume the cost. We 
have not subjected the figures to any adjustments reflecting our ap- 
praisal of the political climate engendered by the executive branch’s 
decision to throw the weight of its influence i in the direction of reduc- 
ing the scope of farm programs. You may find that you can better 
protect the national interest and that of the farm programs by making 
ve aroneronmn in the face of the attitudes expressed by the execu- 
tive branch. 
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However. we in Farmers Union have not seen how we can allow 
‘his, as We consider it, unfortunate situation to bias our own realistic 
nd sincere appraisal of the magnitude of the need for farm programs. 

\s you know, it was our conviction that the 1952 and 1953 appropria- 
ons for many of the important agencies of the Department were 
uch too small. Any further cuts, we feel, would be close to disas- 

trous, particularly in view of the substantial cuts already made in 
ese programs over the past 13 years. oe 

As the table on page 23 of part I of these hearings indicates, appro- 
»riations for all the civilian departments of Federal Government are 
way up, since 1940, except the Department of Agriculture. It is 

own—down by 30 percent. The number of personnel employed by 
the Department of Agriculture is also the only one that has gone down 
since 1940. In 1953, there were nearly 40 percent fewer Federal 

orkers in the farm programs. is ! 

On the other side, the Commerce Department appropriations in 

53 were more than 14 times as great as in 1940. State Department 

| times as large; Interior nearly twice; Treasury twice as great; 
Post Office and Justice 21% times, and Labor Department 5 times. 

We commend the committee for placing these figures in your record. 
They put your present considerations in a better perspective. Only 
the farmers’ department has cooperated with the need for economy in 
these times. Is a period like now when farmers’ incomes have turned 
lownward, the right time to further reduce the programs that have 
already been so greatly curtailed relative to the other civilian depart- 
ments of Government? I think not. 

There is a rather interesting parallel between the trends in these 
ppropriation figures and the trends in economic status of different 
population groups. Just as USDA appropriations are the only ones 
to be reduced in the last 13 years, so also is farm-family purchasing 
power just about the only major economic indicator that has shown a 
downward movement in the past 5 or 6 years. Farm-family purchas- 
ng power was down 26 percent from 1947 to 1952. 

Mr. Anversen. Might I interpolate here, Mr. Patton ? 

I noticed an article in the press yesterday, carrying a release from 
the Department of Agriculture, to the effect that they anticipated that 
the net income to the farmers for 1953 would be the smallest since the 
vear 1941. 

Mr. Parron. I did not see that particular release. 

Corporate profits, in the same period, increased by 38 percent. 

Purchasing power of dividends paid to stockholders by corporations 
in terms of 1935-39 dollars were up 20 percent. 

Interest rates were way up. On 4-to-6-month prime commercial 
paper, the interest rate was 124 percent up, more than twice the 1947 
average rate. 

The purchasing power, in constant dollars, of the average weekly 
earnings of manufacturing workers, was up 19 percent. ; 

Without the protection, Mr. Chairman, of the farm-price support 
programs, the decline of farm-family income might have been even 
worse than it has been. As a matter of fact, farm prices right now 
would likely be falling much faster. Butter prices are being held up 
by the support program, so also are cotton prices, wheat, corn, tobacco, 
peanuts, milk, wool, mohair, cottonseed, soybeans, oats, rye, and barley. 
Similar supports slowed and stopped. . ’ 
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The record of this committee shows, I believe, that without price 
supports these falling prices can really move rapidly. In 1920, after 
World War I, farm prices dropped a little more than 50 percent in 
12 months. In the long uninterrupted decline of 1930-32 they dropped 
62 percent in 38 months. In 1948-49, they dropped only 24 percent in 
24 months. More recently, farm prices, during the 24 months from 
February 1951 to February 1953, dropped only 16 percent with nearly 
half since last November. A big reason that the precipitous drop from 
November 15 to December 15 last of 6 percent in 1 month stopped 
when it did is because the prices of many important commodities were 
stabilized by the support floors. This protection is, of course, one of 
the main reasons why we feel that fully adequate and effective support 
levels are essential. 

Some of the witnesses that have appeared before you have either 
been unaware of these significant facts, or have failed to correctly 
appraise their controlling importance. The chairman nailed that one 
before your committee. 

The implication that acreage limitations and marketing quotas are 

byproduct of high-level support is erroneous in theory and com- 
‘letely unsupported by history. Nor do abundant supplies mean 
oe: losses from spoilage and deterioration. 

These so-called surpluses that the scarcity-minded worry so much 
about do not result from an overall total agricultural overproduc- 
tion. Instead, they are temporary surpluses in a few specific crops. 

Assuming the very best of price-cost-income relationships and abun- 
dantly available production requisites such as fertilizers, insecticides, 
and so forth, and applying the best technology, the greatest increase 
the Department of Agriculture and the land-grant colleges could figure 
was a 20-percent increase in 5 years in total farm output. That’s about 
i-percent increase per year at the best—at above parity level prices, 
as your hearings bring out in the informative material put into the 
record by Congressman Marshall’s interrogatory of the people from 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

If we were to exterid high-level price supports to all farm products 
at a full parity level, we would not need to worry about overproduc- 
tion. We would have no need for acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas, and no need for building up unmanages able reserves. 

The economic reasoning underlying flexible support levels and the 
sliding scale is fallacious. If followed it can only result in the de- 
velopment in this country of a scarcity-oriented food and fiber 
program. 

Even under past programs, imperfect from other standpoints as 
they have been, two points stand out: First, the Nation has been very 
fortunate to have the safety reserves in storage that had resulted from 
price-support operations, and, second, when farmers freely vote by 
majorities of more than 80 or 90 percent in favor of a pr oduction-ad- 
justment program, I do not fear too greatly that they have been 
regimented. I fear much worse the regimentation of 8-cent cotton, 
45-cent wheat, 40-cent corn, and 5-cent hogs. 

Moreover, it was a good thing that this ‘Nation had the extra wheat 
to use to relieve the suffering in India and Yugoslavia the last few 
years. The cost of these and similar operations should be lodged 
where they belong rather than against the farm programs. But I’m 
still glad we had the wheat to spare. 
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On page 24 of your record (hearings, part 1), there appears a very 
interesting and informative table, brought out by Congressman Whit- 
ten’s interrogation that has a direct bearing on this matter Losses 
in the price support have been $1 billion since 1933, or an average of 
5614 million per year. Subsidies to the airlines alone runs $219 mil- 
lion per year. Maritime subsidies run about $18 million per year. 
Business reconversion payments have averaged $5 billion per year 
over the past 8 years or $41 billion in total. 

The Federal investment in the stockpile of military material is $129 
billion. CCC inventories of food and fiber as of December 31, 1952, 
was slightly over $1 billion. 

Accumulation of stocks of food and fiber products above safety re- 
serve and other needs is not in any way an inevitable result of high- 
level farm — supports, We should not allow the scare ity minded 
to frighten the Nation into thinking so. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to close this general statement without 
inviting further attention to the factual information in your hearings 

(pp. 167-173) on the high fixed costs of abundant farm production. 

I shall not take the time to repeat all this material a second time in 
vour record. However, these facts of life about modern farming 
highlight the very important stake, not only of farmers, but of the 
citizenry generally in continued farm programs at the same or an 
increased level of activity. 

The very potential of farmers to continue production of the food and 
fiber required by an increasing population is involved here. This is 
not to mention what happens to those workers and businessmen who 
have been engaged in supplying the goods and services required by 
farm people and farm production if farm income drops below the 
break-even point with high inflexible farm cash costs. 

Cost per unit of production on different types of family farms has 
doubled and tripled since before World War II. Required investment 
in farm machinery is five times greater than before the war. This 
means that a very high allowance for depreciation and replacement 
must be added to the high annual operating costs. Over a period of a 
very few years, both of these must be covered by farm cash income 
or else the farm is out of production. It is not just a case of one owner 
going bankrupt and another taking over. The new owner would be 
ma ‘similarly impossible situation if we allow farm income to drop 
much more than it has already dropped. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a great deal more that could and should be 
said in a general way concerning the reasons why the Federal farm 
program should not be curtailed. However, I realize that your time 
1s limited. I ask your permission to include at this point in my state- 
ment, a petition adopted by the National Farmers Union board of 
directors, composed of Farmers Union State presidents, relating to 
appropriations for the farm program. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR CARRYING OUT FEDERAL FARM PROGRAMS 


National Farmers Union board of directors, composed of State 
Farmers Union presidents, meeting in Denver, Colo., March 15, 1953, 
hereby : 
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1. Petitions the Congress of the United States to enact legislation 
that will provide sufficient funds to maintain the services of Feder; al 
farm programs at the present level except as follows: 

(a) The agricultural-conservation-practices programs should be ex- 
panded. 

(5) An increase is justified in the funds made available to Soil Con- 
servation Service. 

(c) Sufficient funds should be made available to make possible the 
expansion of Federal crop insurance into additional counties and 
crops as provided by law. 

(d) The loan authorizations and funds for farm and home-manage- 
ment supervisory assistance of Farmers Home Administration should 
be greatly increased to more nearly fill the expressed need for these 
services. 

(e) Loan authorizations and administrative funds of the Rural 
Electricfication Administration should be increased to meet farmers’ 
increasing demand for electric power and to speed up the rate of 
progress in the rural-telephone loan program. 

(7) Funds provided for the school-lunch program should be 
creased to commensurate with increased school enrollments, the rising 
cost of food and operation, and to match the increased financial par- 
ticipation of States, counties, and school districts. 

(7) Increased funds should be appropriated to exand marketing 
research studies and service to reduce marketing margins and spreads. 

2. Petitions the President of the United States to send a message to 
the Congress pointing out the vital contribution of farm programs 
to national welfare, prosperity, and security; recognizing the already 
heavy reductions made in these appropriations over the past 12 years; 
and urging the enactment of legislation along the lines outlined above. 

We are making these recommendations for the following reasons: 

A. The present farm program has been a cumulative development 
through the democratic process over the Nation’s entire history to fill 
needs of the whole people for an assured continuous and increasing 
abundance of food and fiber and for a prosperous agricultural popu- 
lation on family farms. 

B. It is our deep conviction that destruction or reduction in the 
scope of these programs will be more costly to the Nation in lost pro- 
duction, farm relief measures, and wasted resources than would the 
small increased Federal expenditure that their continuance on an 
adequate basis would require. 

C. The beginning stages of what may well become a deepening farm 
income crisis is not the time to weaken or destroy already existing 
farm programs. Rather the course of wisdom is to improve and 
strengthen them, particularly at a time of heightened world tension 
when we do not know at what moment er eatly increased production 
may be demanded of our farms and the farm people. 

D. Existing uncertainties are heightened by the fact that Agricul- 
tural Appropriations Subcommittee of the Congress is being required 
to consider these proposed appropriations without benefit of specific 
recommendations from the executive branch. This situation should 
be corrected immediately. 

E. We are seriously concerned and troubled by reports that the 
chairman of the House Committee on Appropriations has employed 
a staff of 75 officials of industry, business, and finance (whose names 
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ire kept secret from the public, but whose chairman is known to be a 
private utility executive) to prepare official recommendations on the 
sppropriations for farm programs. As a minimum, the names and 
ndustrial affiliations of these people should be made known to the 
public. 

_ F. The spread between farm price and retail price paid by con- 
sumers is now increasing at a rapid rate. 

G. The Nation is fully able to afford the Government expenditures 
we have recommended for the agricultural agencies. The gross na- 
tional production is currently at a record level, about twice as high as 
only 10 years ago. Just in the past 30 months production increased 
from an annual rate of $284 billion to $360 billion, an increase greater 
than the total annual budget of the Federal Government. Less than 
2 cents of each dollar of Government expenditure is devoted to the 
farm programs. When you consider the inflationary effects of scarce 
farm production, the appropriate question is can we afford to spend 
less to assure our future food supply. 

We recommend that appropriations for all the Federal farm pro- 
grams for 1954 be at least as large as was actually appropriated for 
1953. I submit for the record a summary table as exhibit A, showing 
our recommendations compared with the 1953 figures and with the 
1954 figures of the Brannan-Truman request and the Benson-EKisen- 
hower request. 

Mr. Chairman, we shall not go into further detail in our oral presen- 
tation. The members of the subcommittee have had an opportunity to 
examine our complete prepared statement. With your permission we 
submit our prepared statement for inclusion in the record and hear- 

ngs, following these remarks. To those who were members of the 
committee last year and who have read our last year’s presentation 
much of our this year’s prepared statement will sound familiar. Oc- 
currences since our appearance before you last year have only strength- 
ened our convictions that Federal farm programs should be strength- 
ened and expanded, not cut down and destroyed. What was showing 
up last year as a slow downdrift in farm family purchasing power has 
in the last 5 months become a precipitous decline. The cost of goods 
and services that farm people buy from nonfarm sources continues to 
climb. Farm people’s share of the national income, as previous testi- 
mony before your committee indicates, will be lower this year (1953) 
than in any previous year, with the possible exception of 1932. 

Interest rates and freight charges continue to rise. Credit is even 
more restricted. We continue to lose soil nutrients and destroy its 
structure faster than we are rebuilding it. Farmers in more than two- 
thirds of the agricultural counties in the Nation still do not have access 
to Federal crop insurance. The number of children in school con- 
tinues to increase at a time when the school-lunch program can be 
extended to less than one-third of the schools. 

Gentlemen, this completes our oral presentation. I have with me 
Mr, Gus Geissler and Mr. John A. Baker, assistants to the president 
of the National Farmers Union. We shall welcome any questions, 
within our competence, that you may have regarding our oral or pre- 
pared statements or any other subjects you may care to discuss. 

I request your permission to include in the record at this point the 
following detailed statement respecting individual appropriation 
items. 
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Mr. Anpersen. Without objection, we will permit it to go in the 
record at this point. 
(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Exuisit A.—Appropriations for Federal farm programs 


(Thousands of dollars] 


Requested fer 1954 Fart 
Tr 
recon 

Truman- | Eisenhower-| me; 
Brannan Benson tior 


1953 
(actual) 


Agricultural conservation program 
Commitment for following year 000 $250, * , 000 
Appropriation for current crop year 51, 748 262, 211, 982 

Soil Conservation Service (technical aid to soil-conserva- 

tion districts 57, 381 59, 53, 330 

Crop insurance , 948 : , 350 

Rural Electrification Admi mn | 
Electrification loans 35, 000 35, 95, 000 
Telephone loans 35, 000 5, 50, 000 
Administrative expense , 289 9, , 775 

Farmers’ Home Administration 
Farmownership and housing loans 38, 000 38, 000 35, 000 
Production loans , 000 | , 500 
Administrative expenses and technical services 29, 340 29, 27, 600 
Water facilitie 5, 000 7, 7,000 

School lunch 3, 364 33, 75, 000 

Agricultural pr duction pr rams 9, 996 ; 3, 350 

Farm Credit Administration services to cooperatives 430 . 410 

Extension Service 
Payments to States and Territories___. 27, 166 27, , 166 
Federal Extension Office SOY , 0 , 080 

Flood prevention 7, 749 5, 566 , 000 

Forest Service } 
Roads and trails ’ , 000 , 26 21, 021 | 
Other Forest Service 52, 862 5A, 54: 2, 545 

Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations (Foreign Agricul- 

tural Service IS! 673 

Agricultural Research 

Economic studies (Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 

mies) 2, 37 2, 47% , ore 
Federal research by Agricultural Research Adminis- 

tration s, 728 22, 15£ , 155 | 
Payments to State and Territorial Experiment Sta- 

tions (ARA)_-. 2, 3, 3, 821 
Marketing research (scattered agencies throughout | 

USDA).. 5, 246 5, 5, 250 | 

Regulatory, protective, and marketing service activities: 

Crop and livestock reporting (BAE) 3, 308 | 3, 158 | 3, 
Regulatory, protective, and service (ARA)-. 41, 23! 45, 841 | 47,17 
Marketing services (Production and Marketing Ad- 

ministration)... -... sehen 


li, 11,474 | 12, 000 


1 Does not include contingent request 
# Does not include $25 million available from carryover. This will make total program of $120 million. 
3 Supplemental request of $15 million for fiscal year 1953 anticipated. 


Mr. Parron. If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have this 
detailed statement, to which I have already referred, placed in the 
record. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Without objection, it will be inserted at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Decisions on the Agriculture Department budget require determinations on 
a great many matters of tremendous significance to the everyday life of every 
man, woman, and child in this great Nation for many years ahead. You are 
dealing not only with the expenditure of a goodly number of tax dollars, but 
also with important Government functions that will directly and importantly 
determine (1) the abundance, quality, and cost of food, fiber, and forest products 
that will reach an increasing number of United States consumers in the years 
ahead; (2) the well-being and opportunity of nearly 24 millions of farm people, 
and of 6 million processors and distributors of agricultural products, and their 
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dependents; and (3) the economic outlook of 9 million laborers, manufacturers, 
and merchants and their dependents who produce and distribute the supplies 
and services that farm families need and want to be able to buy. 


PROGRAMS DEVELOPED IN RESPONSE TO NEED AND DEMAND 


This history of the United States Department of Agriculture provides an 
admirable example of the response of democratic government to the expressed 
needs and aspirations of an intelligent and energetic citizenry. The people 
of the United States are an impatient and ambitious people, jealous of their 
demoeratie rights and freedoms, ever striving for greater abundance, better 
quality, and higher efficiency in the production of the goods and services that 
make life more bearable and more comfortable. 

These virile democratic ideals of American life, grounded in the traditions and 
culture that have always characterized the system of family-owned and family- 
operated farms, is mirrored in the legislation adopted by the Congress and 
assigned for administration to the Department of Agriculture. These statutes 
were adopted by the democratic process by which the differing points of view of 
many millions of people are brought into agreement on what needs to be done. 

The work your committee does each year in reviewing the budgetary require- 
ments of the Department of Agriculture is always of great significance. This 
year, your work is of even greater significance and difficulty owing to the 
coincidence of a number of exceptional circumstances. 

First, a great complex combination of monopolistic economic and political 
forces has, this session of Congress, continued the efforts they began last year to 
wreck the many fine food, fiber and farm programs that farmers have fought for 
and obtained during the 20 years since the disastrous days of drought and de- 
pression. This group of farm program wreckers includes many of the big names 
n big business on Wall Street and LaSalle Street. Farmers Union is distressed 
and disappointed to observe that this group also includes several so-called na- 
tional farm leaders as members of the false economy bloc. The participants in 
this vast operation to wreck the farm program, and the various front groups they 
are using in their propaganda campaign, was described in an analytical article 
that was published in the National Union Farmer of about a year about and in- 
cluded in the record of the hearings of the Senate Committee on Agricultural 
Appropriations. While we have not yet learned the identities of the 75 industry 
officials who were called in to review this year’s budget estimates, we assume that 
included among the names that are still kept secret are many of those who re- 
vealed themselves last year. 

We realize that the activity of this wrecking crew makes the work of your 
committee much more difficult than would otherwise be the case. But, we also 
know that you realize that it puts an even higher premium upon the calm delib- 
erations and statesmanlike actions that have characterized your committee 
operation. . 

The great importance of your work is also heightened this year by the dawning 
realization that this Nation must make a deliberate and special effort to insure 
an increasingly abundant production of food and fiber to meet the increasing 
demands of a growing population and an expanding economy. The population of 
the United States is currently increasing by about 21%4 million persons per year. 
$y 1975, we shall probably have upward of 200 million people within our bound- 
aries. Population increase alone will require one-fourth to one-third more prod- 
ucts from our farms not counting the probable increased per person consumption 
that will come from an expanding national economy. It will be tragic indeed if 
we, as a Nation, do not act intelligently to insure our own future supply of food 
and fiber. 

We are convinced that a very important step in doing so is to maintain and 
improve the programs of the United States Department of Agriculture. All of 
these programs were adopted by the healthy give-and-take of the democratic 
policy-making process and, as you knew, have been changed and improved from 
time to time to meet changing conditions and new needs. As a matter of fact, 
the history of the Department of Agriculture is an impressive example of the 
response of responsible democratic government to the needs and aspirations of an 
enlightened citizenry. 

Mr. Chairman, underlying much of the conflicting testimony your committee 
will hear this year is a basic and distinct difference of opinion about the nature 
and worth of the economic and political system we have in this country. In 
some of the statements you hear, you will be able to detect two major themes 
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of despair. First, you will hear an expression of a basic distrust of the ability 
of the democratic political process to make wise policy decisions on economic 
affairs. The farm program wreckers will tell you that democratic institutions 
such as the two-party system, the checks and balances of the legislative ang 
executive branches of the Government, and the democratically elected farmer 
committee system cannot be trusted to come out with the right answers to such 
problems as soil conservation; protection of farm family income through price 
supports, and crop insurance; farm credit and money, credit and. banking. 

This same group of farm program wreckers in the false-economy bloc will, also, 
demonstrate a great lack of faith in the future of the American economy and 
its ability to produce in sufficient abundance to afford the expenditures required 
to insure our own future food and fiber needs, 

We disagree violently with both of these points of view. First, we are con- 
vinced that the kind of government and democratic political processes that we 
have in this country that have developed by trial and error, beginning with 
the Declaration of Independence, the American Revolution, and the Constitution 
with the Bill of Rights, is the best form of government and political operation 
that man has ever developed in the long history of the world. Our democracy 
is not perfect, of course, but it is mighty good. Farmers Union trusts it, in the 
long pull, to come out with wise decisions on matters of economic as well as 
other phases of public policy. 

Second, we are convinced that the economy of the United States has proved 
itself capable of continued expansion and well able to shoulder its responsibilities 
to the people. For example, our gross national production in the fourth quarter 
of 1952 was at an annual rate of almost $360 billion. This is more than 4 times 
as large as in 1939, only 13 years ago. Since 1948, the increase in production 
in current dollars has been $101 billion, or $25 billion per year on the average. 
The average increase of national production in any 1 month of the past 4 years 
exceeds the entire annual budget estimate for the regular activities of the De 
partment of Agriculture. 

Nearly everyone in the United States, other than farmers, is curently producing 
and enjoying the highest standard of living in our whole history. No other 
nation, now, or at any time in history, has had so comfortable a real income 
so well distributed among the people. And as great as has been our productive 
and distributive attainment we have only partially tested our powers; we have 
never even closely approached the limit of our potentialities, 

Economic trends during the half century of Farmers Union existence, the 
resources and technological base of our national economy, and the ingenuity and 
organizing ability of the people indicate that the United States can easily 
triple its gross production of goods and services over the next 25 or 30 years 
This vast expansion provides sufficient leeway to take care abundantly of the 
needs of the one-fourth more population that is expected by 1975; double the 
per-person national income; and allow at least one-sixth of the gross national 
product to be,used in expanding social and cultural services at home and over- 
seas, investments in international economic and social development. The facts 
that confront us are such that if we do not take advantage of the favorable 
opportunity we have, we shall lose even a great deal of what we now have. 

Far from bankrupting our Nation, adequate appropriations for the Nation’s 
food, fiber, and farm programs are absolutely essential to maintaining an ex- 
panding economy, high-level employment, and strong purchasing power in this 
country. Failure to support these programs adequately will be a refusal to do 
all we can to insure the well-being of farm families and the Nation’s future 
food and fiber supply. A miserly appropriation would also be a dangerous step 
toward deflation, falling farm prices, increasing farm foreclosures, more business 
failures, less capacity production, and growing unemployment such as the Nation 
experienced in the period from 1929 to 1932. 

The Nation’s security, growth, and even its ability to preserve world peace 
depends in no small measures upon maintaining and improving the services of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 


MAKE EVERY DOLLAR COUNT 


We realize that you are conducting your deliberations again this year in a 
period when our national economy is carrying the added job of military, agri- 
cultural, and industrial mobilization to preserve the peace. Each dollar spent 
by Government should be currently and fully covered by revenues raised in 
accordance with the ability-to-pay principle. 
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You must satisfy yourselves that each dollar you decide to appropriate for 
agricutural purposes will contribute more to the well-being and safety of the 
American people in that use than in any other way, public or private, in which 
that dollar might be used. 


EXTRA EFFORT AHEAD FOR INDEFINITE PERIOD 


The trend of world events has thrust upon the United States the responsibili- 
ties of world leadership. Our peaceful existence is dangerously threatened by 
a militantly aggressive totalitarian philosophy and governmental complex. It 
seeks to turn to its own despotic ends all the misfortunes, misery, and turmoil 
of the world. To meet this threat our Nation has had to embark upon a vast 
mobilization program. In cooperation with the other freedom-loving nations 
we hope to correct injustice, meet military aggression, and help to build a better 
world. While preserving peace we must further economic, social, and political 
progress not only in other nations but here in the United States. 

This is a difficult job—one that requires us to put out unusual national efforts— 
the forced draft of partial mobilization. We must keep up these extraordinary 
efforts for as long as misery or injustice in the world continue to stimulate the 
present threat to world peace. 

Gentlemen, unless we are reading the signs wrong, the period of stress that 
faces us could well be a long, long time. Our Nation has probably embarked 
up on a three-generation mobilization effort by which, if we succeed, we shall 
preserve peace and greatly expand prosperity and democracy, both at home and 
overseas. 

FAMILY FARMING, BULWARK OF DEMOCRACY 


The basic ideals and traditions of American life had their beginnings and drew 
their strength from the family farm of our pioneer ancestors. 

Family farming, where the economic functions of owning, managing, and 
working all reside in the same people, is still the strong balancing force in our 
society that helps to preserve the sanctity of private property and freedom of 
contract. Family farming and other small businesses perform an important 
function in protecting our society from the dangers of unrequited group conflict 


and the importation of foreign ideologies. 

American family farmers have always taken a practical functional approach 
to their relationship with Government. Farmers generally, as distinct from 
some of their so-called leaders these days have not been wont to endorse or 
embrace any doctrinaire or monolithic attitude toward Government activities. 
Our farmers have usually looked on Government as not all good nor all bad 
but rather as an essential part of a democratic society to be used to perform 
functions, democratically decided upon, that the people feel can better be per- 
formed by Government than in any other way. 

This is a major reason why the Federal farm program has not developed 
along a socialistic pattern. Rather, United States farm programs have been 
designed to help liberty loving individual farmer-citizen families to help them- 
selves. That has been the pattern through the years. That has been an out- 
standing characteristic of the programs that have come along during the past 
20 years. 

Running through all of these enactments is one underlying theme; protec- 
tion of or assistance to farm families in meeting and overcoming natural or eco- 
nomic hazards with which the individual farm family is incapable of success- 
fully coping alone. 

The basic purpose has been to preserve and strengthen the private family farm 
system, not to further some theoretical economic, political, or theological doc- 
trine that overlooks practical needs and common-sense adjustments. 

Farmers, by and large, have felt that as long as the people control the Gov- 
ernment through democratic processes, they need not fear calling upon the Gov- 
ernment to do any job that they can best get done that way. 

There has been a considerable amount of hysterical clamor by some so-called 
farm leaders over the last several years. We have heard and will continue to 
hear some of our most important farm programs criticized as in some way 
destroying the moral fiber of farm people. Some will suggest the abolition or 
drastic curtailment of some of the farm programs in the interest of some such 
intangible doctrine of false economy. Such misguided attacks on the farm pro- 
grams are, in effect, an attack upon the democratic system itself, upon the 
American way of life, if you please, and upon family farming, which is such a 
strong bulwark of practical, truly conservative democracy. 
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CONSERVATION AND USE OF AGRICULTUBAL LAND RESOURCES 


We recommend that the advance authorization for 1954 for “Conservation and 
use of agricultural land resources” be raised from the $140 million requested 
by Secretary Benson to a figure of $400 million; and that Congress appropriate 
the full amounts originally requested by the Budget Bureau for the Soil Con- 
servation Service and for this year’s ACP program. 

Farmers Union is convinced that the agricultural soil and water conservation 
programs of the Department of Agriculture as they have been operated, con- 
tributed enormously in helping farmers to meet current and future agricultura| 
production requirements in the United States while helping to maintain our 
soil and water resources more nearly intact than they would otherwise be. 

Our population is growing at the most rapid rate in this century, which 
means that the demand on agriculture will grow progressively over the years. 
At the current rate of population increase, even with no betterment of dietary 
standards, the demand on agriculture by 1975 will be 20 to 25 percent greater than 
current production. We will have to fill a fifth plate for each four we are filling 
now. 

We in Farmers Union believe that our Nation should not only maintain but im- 
prove dietary levels in this country. Nutritional standards for a large segment 
of our population are still too low for good health. Attainment of desirable 
nutritional standards would require greatly increased production of fruits, vege- 
tables, milk, eggs, and meat. 

We believe that as our economy expands per capita food consumption will con- 
tinue to increase. Since 1940 United States population has increased about 17 
percent. Per capita food consumption has increased 12 percent. The future 
impact on agriculture of the demand for dietary improvement from an ex- 
panding national economy could be as great as the impact from expected popu- 
lation increases. 

To meet the increasing demand for agricultural production constitutes one of 
the most pressing problems for the years ahead, and we should not let our con- 
cern for a few temporary market surpluses of a few commodities direct attention 
from the main problem. It is more thana farm problem. It is a national problem 
that concerns every citizen. The heart of the problem centers around the man- 
agement of our soil and water resources. 

Farmers are already maintaining in production just about every acre of land 
now available to economic crop production. The situation means that American 
agriculture cannot look primarily to new land to satisfy the Nation’s growing 
needs for agricultural commodities. It means that farmers must concentrate 
largely on making existing acreages produce more abundantly. 

The problem is to increase production capacity, and—while doing it—to build 
renewed productive capacity in the land so as to be able to meet future demands. 

Improved practices that are already proven are available to help materially 
in increasing crop yields while protecting and rebuilding our basic soil resources. 
To get such practices into use on most of our farms will require vigorous activity 
on the part of all Federal and State agencies involved in helping farmers through 
education, technical assistance, and financial assistance. We believe that Gov- 
ernment activities devoted to this end are as essential to mobilization and the 
general national welfare as activities dealing strictly with military mobilization. 

Based upon figures already presented to your committee, it is apparent that 
at the present rate of adoption of improved soil-management practices, it will 
be at least 120 years before the goal of a permanently productive agriculture 
will be reached. We need to speed this up. 

This is not the concern of the farm family alone, but of the entire Nation. 
Farmers are custodians of the soil, sure; but they cannot be expected to devote 
their efforts exclusively to long-term national goals. Farm families must have 
technical and financial assistance to get improved crop, soil, and water manage- 
ment systems applied to their land. Land use must be planned in accordance 
with soil capabilities. Land use and treatment must be related specifically to 
the pattern of land, water, and human resources of individual farms and ranches, 
of small watersheds, and great river-valley basins. Farmers will undoubtedly 
be required to assume the bulk of the burden of costs. However, some share 
must be borne by the general public as an earnest of their interest in a future 
food and fiber supply. 

We in Farmers Union believe the programs for technical and financial assist- 
ance need stronger and more vigorous support. In our opinion the funds now 
being applied to this activity are insufficient to get the job done soon enough. 
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Financial assistance equivalent to the social or public interest in maintaining 
our soil and water resources should be provided to farmers. 

We are convinced that the Department of Agriculture's resources-conserva- 
tion program has been well geared to improving the management of our soil and 
water resources, There has evolved a new meaning for soil conservation based 
on the understanding that farmers can make soil produce more when they con- 
serve it. It involves applying all the necessary practices on a farm to increase 
production and build up soil productivity, both at the same time. 

This program is not a subsidy to farmers. It is one of the effective means 
by which the public, through its Government, makes it possible for the farmers 
of today to correct the mistakes of yesterday and to provide national security 
for tomorrow. It is a partnership whereby the farmer and his Government, 
operating through the farmers’ elected representative—the farmer committee- 
men, and the soil conservation district supervisor—build back into the land the 
strength which has been mined from it and to increase productivity. Through 
this program the general public assumes its responsibility to protect its own 
future. 

The appropriation for conservation and use of agricultural land resources 
covers only a part of the total cost to the farm family of carrying on a conserva- 
tion system of farming. On the average, farmers themselves are bearing much 
more than half the cost. 

A review of some of the accomplishments of the program is impressive. These 
recorded accomplishments represent only the practices for which specific assist- 
ance was given. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


If need were our only criterion, our recommendation for this worthwhile 
agency would be much larger. However, we have been unable to see the way 
clear to urging a faster rate of preparing individual conservation farm plans at a 
time when farmers lack the savings from falling income to put those plans into 
operation. If the ACP appropriation could be increased and a supplementary 
agricultural conservation credit program can be created, farmers would be in 
a better position to put the long-term conservation plans prepared by SCS into 


effect on their farms. 
We cannot, however, concur in the executive branch recommendation to cut 
SCS down to $4 million below the funds appropriated for 1953. 


CROP INSURANCE 


Coming now to the appropriation item called “Operating and administrative 
expenses, Federal Crop Insurance Corporation,” we should like to say that Farm- 
ers Union looks on this as a very important item, in terms not only of the specific 
interest of our members but from the national interest in maintaining the pro- 
ductive ability and encouragement of American agriculture. 

As you know the crop insurance program is now operated on an experimental 
basis, to be available this crop vear in only 877 of the more than 3,000 rural 
counties in the Nation. Farmers Union feels that Federal crop insurance should 
be available to every farmer in every county in the country. However, we agree 
with the policy of Congress to develop this program on a sound basis and are not 
at this time objecting to the expansion limitations set up in the basic crop in- 
surance legislation. : 

But we do not feel that appropriations should be made available to expand 
the program inte additional counties at the full rate authorized by the basic law. 
As you know the crop insurance law, as amended in 1950, authorizes an annual 
expansion into new counties at a rate equal to 50 percent of the base figure of 
580 counties, or an annual addition to the number of counties in which crop 
insurance should be made available by 299 new counties. This authorization 
expires this year but we hope that it or a similar authorization will be renewed. 

The budget estimate now before you provides funds for no expansion. We 
suggest that the policy already adopted by the Congress be followed in this 
matter and that you revise this 1953 budget figure to allow expansion of crop 
insurance into 290 new counties. 

According to our figuring this should require an appropriation of approxi- 
mately $10,300,000, instead of the $7,350,000 approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget. Using 1952 as a basis, crop insurance was available in 877 counties, 
and the expenditure was about $7,700,000, or about $8,700 average per county. 
Cost of the program in 1,167 counties would be approximately $10,300,000, the 
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figure that we recommend be substituted for the $7,350,000 recommended hy 
Secretary Benson. This increase in appropriation would, if we analyze the figures 
correctly, result in an increased insurance coverage of about $110 million. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION. ADMINISTRATION 


No single program of the Federal Government has done more to improve the 
Nation’s agricultural situation than that of the REA. It has tremendously im- 
proved farm living and rural social conditions. It has tremendously expanded 
the income-producing capacity of farmers, and the Nation has gained immensely 
from the enlarged capacity of its agricultural industry to provide abundant 
food and fiber supplies to meet its needs. It is well to recall at this point that 
the dangers from “too little” are far more grave than the alleged risk of “too 
much” that we are hearing so much about these days. Electricity on the farm, 
in a very realistic sense, saved lives and prevented suffering for this Nation 
during the critical manpower shortages of wartime and the postwar years. It 
continues to be even more indispensable in the present, and in the years ahead. 

To protect the vital national interest in rural electrification as much as to 
protect the farmers’ interest in it, we must provide fully adequate funds to 
meet the following requirements: 

1. Enlarged power supplies. Farmers are doubling the amount of electricity 
they need to use every 4 years. 

2. Low-cost sources for wholesale electric energy. The remaining unelectri- 
fied farms are in “thin” territory, and only the utmost economy in operations 
can make it possible to extend service to those farms. REA cooperatives gen 
erally are operating in relatively unprofitable areas—which the commercial 
companies refused to serve under any conditions in the recent past. And maxi 
mum utilization of electricity in farm production by farmers will require the 
promotional incentives of low rates for energy. These situations make it im 
perative that energy be available to cooperatives at the lowest possible cost. 

3. Effective bargaining power for cooperatives in dealing with wholesale 
power suppliers. Full freedom of the REA co-ops to borrow funds for building 
their own generation and transmission facilities whenever the farmers deter- 
mine it is to their advantage is indispensable to maintaining an effective bargain- 
ing position in negotiations for wholesale power at competitive rates. 

4. Adequate capital for increasing co-op system capacity on a rational eco- 
nomical basis. Increased use of power by farmers makes system improvements 
mandatory. If a shortage of REA loan funds restricts this program to a short- 
sighted, makeshift level of system expansion, it will result in higher costs in the 
long run. It is far better and cheaper to do the job right once than to be forced 
to do it over 2 or 3 times in a decade. There has already been far too much of 
the “too little and too late” practice followed in providing for expanded capacity 
of cooperative generation, transmission, and distribution systems, and it is cost- 
ing farmers more than it should in the long run. 

5. Adequate capital to permit electrification of remaining unserved farms as 
fast as the organizational and construction jobs can be accomplished. 

The REA cooperatives themselves, according to information we have received 
from their national association, estimate they will need $340 million in loan 
funds in fiscal year 1954. We are recommending that Congress authorize no less 
than that full amount. 

At this point it bears noting that REA loans will be repaid in full. They do 
not represent an expense to taxpayers. REA’s outstanding record for financial 
integrity removes all grounds for doubt on that score. Reducing the amount of 
loan funds available does not represent a saving—but merely an enforced de- 
ferral of essential investment. There can be no justification from the economy 
standpoint for Congress to refuse to authorize the full amount that the REA co- 
operatives will need. Restriction of the electrification program to the $120 mil- 
lion level recommended by the Administration is either completely ill-advised, or 
else it must be motivated by disagreement with the objectives outlined above. 

We feel also that there is no justification for imposing. a slowdown in the 
progress of extending rural telephone service. The rate at which loan applica- 
tions are being received indicates that the $150 million we have recommended 
for this program will be less than enough, although it is a 200 percent increase 
over the $70 million which the Administration proposes. However, we believe 
that the program level we are recommending is a reasonable and conservative 
estimate of what can be achieved if the Administrator will make a determined 
effort to expand the telephone loan operation to a point where it can, within 
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a reasonably short period of years, achieve substantial completion of the job 
of extending modern phone service to all American farm homes. 

Maintenance of the rural electrification program at a level sufficient to meet 
present needs of REA cooperatives and enlargement of the telephone loan pro- 
cram as outlined above will require somewhat larger administrative expense 
allowances than has been recommended by the Administtation. We are recom- 
mending that this item be increased to $10 million from the Administration’s 
figure of $7,775,000. Realizing that our recommendation may not be sufficient 
for the expanded program necessary, we suggest that your committee instruct 
the Administrator of REA to prepare estimates of any deficiency appropriation 
he may discover is required in order to carry out an expanded program con- 
sistent with sound practices and maximum economy, and that he present this 
information to your committee early in the next session so that proper adjust- 
ments can be made through a deficiency appropriation. 


FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Chairman, it is with respect to the appropriation items under this heading, 
along with those for conservation and flood control, that we find our greatest 
disagreement with the figures submitted to you by Secretary Benson. We have 
studied the need for these services very carefully over many years and are fully 
convinced that the sums requested by the Department are woefully inadequate. 
In fact, they are so woefully inadequate that they represent extremely false 
economy and a serious neglect of the national interest. 

Keeping these important appropriations down to the level contemplated by 
the Secretary’s request denies our national economy of a potential productive 
effort equivalent to at least 2.3 million man-years of work each year at a time 
when productive manpower is a cr:.tical factor in our national effort. 

As you know, a subcommittee of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
had its staff working on this problem of low-income underemployed farm fami- 
lies for the past several years. The distinguished Senator from Alabama, Sena- 
tor Sparkman, who has been chairman of that subcommittee, wrote in the Janu- 
iry 1952 issue of the Farm Policy Forum, published by Iowa State College, some 
very significant and challenging statements that have a direct bearing on these 
appropriation items for Farmers’ Home Administration. This is the gist of the 
article. 

By making sure that farmers have the farm machinery, pesticides, and fertiliz- 
ers they need and helping them to apply all of the known efficiencies in the way 
of improved varieties and more efficient breeds, putting into operation the most 
effective tillage and feeding methods, we can as a Nation increase our total farm 
production by about 15 percent, or at the most 20 percent, in the next 5 years. 

However, if we would take the steps required to more efficiently employ the 
manpower resources available from the 2% million low-income farm families 
of the Nation we could increase farm production by as much as 80 percent in 
the southern Appalachians and the Ozarks. If all of the able-bodied people in 
the low-income farm families of the country were enabled to work efficiently, 
we could increase total farm production by 40 percent. 

Gentlemen, those figures are a real challenge. This vital resource is right 
out there on the small farms of America, ready to be encouraged to work more 
effectively, and more productively. This is a situation that deserves, for both 
humanitarian and national-security reasons, prompt and vigorous effort. 

May we invite your attention to the several publications on this subject by 
the Low Income Subcommittee of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report. 
Another ‘complete analysis of the problem and possibilities is available in the 
testimony of Secretary of Agriculture Brannan and other witnesses before that 
subcommittee in December 1949. We should also like to invite your attention 
to a bulletin recently published by the agricultural committee of the National 
Planning Association. This publication is called Underemployment in American 
Agriculture. 

These several publications taken together with the article by Senator Spark- 
man mentioned earlier, form a complete justification, it seems to us, for a vast 
expansion of loan authorization and funds for technical advisory assistance of 
Farmers Home Administration. 

For example, here's the’ situation in the upland sections of Arkansas; and 
similar situation exists in the upland and coastal plains areas of other Southern 
States. Situations of this kind also characterize many areas of the Great Plains, 
Western and Lake States, and the southern counties of the Corn Belt States. 
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The upland sections of Arkansas were at one time largely characterized by s» 
called subsistence-type general farms, families trying to eke out a living by row 
crop agriculture, supplemented with a little livestock in an area mostly eco 
nomically submarginal for those land uses. 

The family farmers in these areas are now rapidly trying to change the basi 
pattern of their set-up from row crops and a little livestock and poultry to dairy 
farming, beef, and broiler production. To make this shift requires, in many 
cases, acquition of additional acres for pastures, and in every case the expendi- 
ture of an approximate average of about $30 to $50 per acre to apply the lime 
stone, phosphate, seed and other applications needed to adopt the year-around 
seasonal pasture program recommended by the agricultural experiment station 
in Arkansas. 

This pasture program includes a permanent winter pasture, a permanent sum 
mer pasture, and temporary summer and winter pastures for brief periods to 
supplement the permanent pastures. When this improved pasture program gets 
fully established, the farm family can operate a year-around Grade A, B, or ( 
milk-production operation or beef-cattle enterprise without having to. buy any 
feed grains at all. 

Now the tragic thing is this. Our Nation needs more milk and milk products 
and more beef, and is facing a future shortage of feed grains. Yet land is lying 
idle in the upland sections of Arkansas, and elsewhere, which could be used to 
advantage by farm families already living there to greatly increase their pro 
duction of these commodities, 

What’s happening is this. As a part of the so-called GI bill, enacted after 
the last war, a very fine veterans on-farm training program has been carried 
out. These veterans have been enabled to learn improved farm-management 
methods and make a start in farming on their own through this program. Now, 
however, the veterans training program is running out. Most of the veteran 
trainees have not gotten on their feet in the new reorganized farming enterprise, 
because sufficient credit has not been available to undertake the enlargement and 
development of the upland farms to meet modern conditions. The result is 
many of these veterans are leaving the farms and are looking for and getting 
jobs in defense industries wherever they can find them. 

We have no objections whatever to these fine young men leaving the farm 
for industrial jobs if that is what they want to do of their own free choice. But 
we do not think we should stand idly by and by our own inaction force them 
to leave because we do not take the steps necessary to make it possible for them 
to stay on the farm and make a magnificent contribution to increased milk and 
beef production. 

The farms these boys are leaving are not uneconomic parcels of land or squatter 
plots; these boys are-leaving regular family farms that in many cases could 
be capable without enlargement of becoming a modern adequate economic family 
farm unit. It wouldn't be quite so bad from a national standpoint if the farms 
these boys leave were being incorporated into adjoining farms and put into 
milk or beef or poultry production. But even this isn’t happening. The adjoin- 
ing farmer doesn’t have the capital resources or available credit to take over 
the abandoned farm, improve the potential pasture, buy the foundation herds, 
und put the land to work. 

The result is these abandoned farms are lying idle, growing up to sagebrush, 
weeds, and persimmon sprouts. 

To make the desirable shift in the farming pattern of the upland sections of 
Arkansas alone would take a vast amount of credit, and a lot of additional tech- 
nical advisory assistance in the new farm planning and mangement techniques. 
To establish a medium-sized family farm on this basis, even if a family already 
owned the necessary land, would require about $4,000 for land improvement 
and pasture making and an equal amount to buy the breeding animals and 
equipment to make a start to grow into a satisfactery dairy or beef farm. 

In one way or another this is the kind of situation that faces us in so many 
areas of the country, not counting the approximately 50,000 young couples each 
year that get married and are ready to go farming on their own. 

We do not suggest that an expanded Farmers Home Administration program 
is a complete solution to this situation. But we do know from studying the 
record of that agency and observing its work all over the country, that a part 
of the answer could be provided by the unique service rendered by that agency, 
if sufficient funds were appropriated to make more than a mere token effort. 
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Here is what the report of the staff of the Sparkman subcommittee says: 

‘To raise the productivity of the Nation’s low-income farm families, closely 
integrated programs of education or technical assistance and programs of 
financial assistance are required. One without the other of these types of assist- 
ance is unlikely to succeed. Since about 1935 Federal Government has had an 
integrated educational and credit program in operation on a small seale. This 
program Was initiated to help farmers unable to finance themselves or unable 
to obtain adequate financial assistance en reasonable terms from other credit 
sources. It is now administered by the Farmers Home Administration.” 

The single-package combination of short- and long-term loans coupled with 
technical farm and home management advisory service available through Farm- 
ers Home Administration has been tested and proven by many years of operation. 

If there ever was a time when we’ve got the proven tools for solving a fully 
recognized national problem in a way that will benefit not only the low-income 
people who participate but which will at the same time be making a direct contri- 
bution to the national production effort, this is the time. 

The magnitude of the problem and the opportunity for service very greatly 
exceeds the immediate practical possibility of Farmers’ Home Administration to 
expand in 1 year to do all that it should. The limiting factor is not the need for 
these services but rather the size of the increase that we think the agency could 
use efficiently and soundly. 

Our discussions with various field employees of the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration, and our observations of various administrative organizations over the 
years, lead us to believe that Farmers’ Home Administration could, without any 
lost efficiency at all, double its county personnel. With an increase in county 
personnel of this magnitude, we have reason to believe that the size of the loan 
program could be increased by as much as «ix times its present size. This in- 
creased scope of the farm enlargement, improvement, ownership development loan 
program would even then increase from 2 to only 12 percent, the proportion of 
its applications that this important agency could service. 

The time is already long overdue when this Nation should begin to make a 
really significant start on this problem of low-income underemployed farm people. 
This to be the most propitious time economically for these adjustments to be 
worked out, we recommend the following increases in the several appropriation 
items under Farmers’ Home Administration : 


Recommended by 
1954 Benson Farmers Union 


request I Ee 


1954 total | Increase 
| 


Salaries (technical advisory assistance) -- A ; $27, 600,000 | $54, 350, 000 $26, 750, 000 
Farm ownership and development loans : ‘ | 865, 500, 000 228, 000, 000 192, 500, 000 


Production and subsistence leans. -- co 117, 500, 000 220, 000, 000 102, 500, 000 


If these suggested increases look large, we would remind you that all this 
money is in the form of self-liquidating investments, all of funds and more will 
find their way back into the Treasury of the United States. The funds you 
authorize for use by these programs will all be repaid or returned to the Treasury 
as follows: 

(a) Loans repaid directly. 

(0) Interest of the loans will repay salaries. 

(c) Increased income tax receipts each year will offset such items as cost of 
the money loaned, and losses on loans. 

(d) Increased production from our basic resources, land, and people con- 
tributes directly to our basic naticnal income by furnishing the commodities 
which are a foundation for doing business. 

(€) Funds used for farm development immediately stop the loss of our soil 
resourees. Income from these previously rundown or undeveloped resources 
immediately begins to build rural communities. 

And finally, it goes without saying, almost, that the need for water develop- 
ment in the West far exceeds the $7 million requested. Funds loaned for the 
purpose of this program in no way conflict with other programs or State laws. 
It is an excellent example of aiding rural families to carry out planning and 
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programs initiated at the grass roots level. We recommend that the loan au- 
thorization for water facilities be raised to $10 million. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


Participation in sechool-lunch programs receiving Federal assistance has 
steadily increased during the 7 years the program has operated under the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act of 1946. This steady year-to-year increase in partici- 
pation has occurred even though the Federal appropriation has remained rela- 
tively constant. 

The extension of the benefits of the national school-lunch program to more 
children, therefore, has been accomplished by spreading Federal funds among 
a larger number of schools, i. e., by steadily reducing each year the amount of 
Federal assistance provided per participating child. During the same period, the 
costs of providing a balanced meal have increased considerably, as shown by 
figures already in the record of this hearing. 

While State educational agencies (which have responsibility for admitting 
schools into the program) have been aware of the problems created by reducing 
rates of Federal assistance in the face of increased operating costs, no real 
alternative was available in view of the increased demands for the program. 
The number of children enrolled in elementary and secondary schools is now 
considerably larger than in 1946-47. In addition, the school construction pro- 
gram in recent years has increased the number of schools with facilities for serv- 
ing lunch. States have found it necessary to meet these new needs for assist- 
ance, despite the shortage of Federal funds. 

No one argues much any more about the desirability of school children having 
hot lunches with whole fluid milk in the middle of the day. We assert flatly 
that the health and future stamina of today’s school children is a vital factor 
in national strength and well-being tomorrow. The Nation has been shaken 
by the high rate of rejections in selective service that are based upon physical 
deticiencies deriving from poor nutrition. 

Of course, if every school child had warm nutritious lunches, with milk, this 
would not by itself cause the rejection rate to drop to zero but such a program 
would make a real contribution in this direction. Even more important is the 
contribution to long-term health and physical stamina of all our people not only 
those that may be called upon by selective service. 

The national school-lunch program is still not available to all of the schools 
that need and want it. There are approximately 200,000 schools in the United 
States, nearly all of which would like to participate in the school-lunch program 
if it could be made available to them on an adequate basis. However, only about 
60,000 are now in the national school-lunch program; only 10 million of an ex- 
pected 35 million pupils are in schools with lunches. 

It should be pointed out that much of the cost and work on school lunches is 
contributed by local school districts and the State educational departments. In 
fact, a major consideration is the stimulating effects of this Federal effort on 
local community self-help projects. 

That Congress agrees with this principle was demonstrated by the original 
enactment and subsequent appropriation bills. However, it looks like we are 
vetting bogged down on the expansion factor. 

If the school-lunch program is good public policy for the schools that already 
have it, it would be equally as good public policy to expand the program to the 
schools that as yet have been unable to obtain it. We recommend an expansion 
next year of 20 percent which would require an increase of about $16 million. 
Secretary Benson says that he plans to provide approximately $8 million in 
surplus commodities to the school lunches. However, even with this, Secretary 
Benson’s budget request fails to make provision for any expansion in the school- 
lunch program. As a matter of fact, the net effect of the request is to reduce 
the scope of the program. ‘The cost of meals, equipment, and labor in connec- 
tion with school lunches has risen in per unit prices by about 7 percent. This 
means that to keep a program of the same size as in 1951 we'd need to have an 
increase in appropriation of about 7 percent or $6 million. : 

What this means is, if we agree that the school-lunch program in 1953 should 
be modestly expanded to be about 20 percent larger than in 1951, we will need 
an appropriation not of $75 million plus $8 million in surplus commodities but 
of $97 million. We urge your committee to revise this item to call for an ap- 
propriation of $97 million. 
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REMOVAL OF AGRICULTURAL SUBPLUSES 


We urge your approval of a continuation of the permanent indefinite appro- 
nriation of custom’s receipts for this purpose as authorized by section 32 of the 
\gricultural Adjustment Act of 1935. We have consistently opposed and will 
-ontinue to oppose all efforts to repeal this desirable legislation. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 


Farmers Union supported the original proposal for the International Wheat 
\creement. We urge and will support its renewal. We urge approval of the 
appropriation required to reimburse Commodity Credit Corporation for funds 
advanced to carry out our national commitments under this international 
agreement. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION ADJUSTMENT PROGRAMS 


Farmers Union members have increasingly come to feel that we never have 
really geared our agricultural production adjustment programs, our agricultural 
soil conservation programs, and the other programs dealing with farm families 
together as well as we should. 

We favor, in the words of the program adopted in Farmers Union national con- 
vention: “The establishment of a strengthened and revised system of farmer 
committees which would have as a principal aim the fullest possible use and ex- 
pansion of the production agreements so successfully used in recent years * * *. 
The (administrative) functions of the local (farmer) committees should be 
broadened * * *. We remain convinced that a permanent sound national farm 
program must ultimately be built upon the use of the individual farm plan as the 
most satisfactory means of adjustment. In light of that conviction we urge that 
mprovements in the farmer committee system be made with a view to the 
establishment of such a program.” 

Farmers Union has proposed that this “unified farm plan” be used as the 
asis for the farm family’s contacts with all of the programs of the Department. 
This plan would be developed by the farm family in consultation with the 
democratically elected community farmer committeeman (PMA community 
committeeman). The family and the committeeman could call in for advice 
whatever technical and program specialists as might be available, convenient, 
and satisfactory to the family. 

Such a plan when developed would be the basis for interpreting State and Na- 
tional production goals into practical consideration on the individual farm; 
this unified farm plan would be the basis for credit transactions, for conservation 
operations in cooperation with both ACP and Soil Conservation Service; and 
the acreage allotment and marketing quota programs could be adapted to this 
and price-support programs could be adjusted to it. 

The appropriation requested by Secretary Benson for this item “Agricultural- 
adjustment programs” does not include sufficient funds to enable the county 
and community PMA committeeman to perform the work that would be re- 
quired to bring about this effective type of operation. The work of these demo- 
cratically elected county and community farmer committeemen has been very 
important not only in doing the minimum of work required to carry out the im- 
portant programs assigned to them, but also in making an even greater contribu- 
tion to increased agricultural production and improved administrative efficiency, 
if they were assigned the additional duty of helping the family bring all of the 
programs together in a unified farm plan for the farm. 

To enable these committeemen to assume these additional duties, and no new 
legislation would be required for the purpose, we urge that you recommend 
an appropriation of $20 million instead of the requested $6,350,000 for this item, 
“Agricultural-adjustment programs.” 

Plans and press releases, however good at the National, State, or county 
level, will be to no avail if they are not translated into action by the farmer. 
In order to do this it will be necessary for the county and community commit- 
teemen to work with individual farm families in planning the necessary land- 
use adjustments and farm operations to assure maximum use out of each acre 
of land. 

It cannot be expected that these committeemen should contribute all of this 
time without compensation. All are operating farmers and each day away from 
their farms means the loss of more income than the allowed per diem supplies. 
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The Government is spending hundreds of millions of dollars in industry ¢, 
assure adequate production of industrial goods. Certificates for accelerated tax 
amortization covering more than $11 billion have been issued to encourage 
expansion of industrial plant capacity. And a total of nearly $2 billion has been 
disbursed by the United States Government to finance industrial expansion 
through grants for resource exploration, the purchase and resale program, and 
direct commitments to buy output at fixed prices before production begins. By 
comparison, the amount proposed for expenditure to assure adequate production 
of vital foods, feed, and fiber supplies is small indeed. We approve the expansior 
of industrial plant capacity but we, also, want to state as forcefully as we can 
the national need to encourage agricultural production. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


Now, the two items for the Extension Service. The first of these is one of the 
largest administrative expense items in the Department budget “Payments to 
States to support the State agricultural extension services” requested for next 
year in the amount of $27,166,000. 

The other item is called “Salaries and expenses, Extension Service.” 

This terminology is rather confusing because both of the items consist entirely 
of salaries and expenses; the distinction between them being that the first and 
larger amount is for payments to States to pay salaries and expenses of State 
employees, and the other salaries and expenses in the overhead of the Washing 
ton office. 

Farmers’ Union has two recommendations that apply to both these appropri- 
ation items and one recommendation which applies cnly to the payments to 
States. 

We have become increasingly concerned that all is not going as well as it 
should with respect to general vocational agricultural education for the boys 
and girls and young people who will be the farmers of tomorrow. Both the 
vocational agricultural education people in the Federal Security Agency and the 
Extension Service have highly developed and rather well financed programs for 
boys and girls and for so-called youth out of school. We realize that this sub- 
committee does not have responsibility for vocational agricultural education. 
(Parenthetically, may we say we think you should?) However, your responsi- 
bility for the appropriations for extension work requires you, it seems to us, to 
consider some of the places where extension activities may overlap or come in 
conflict with that of vocational agriculture. 

In connection with the matter, we should like to point out that one of our 
great States, the State of Georgia, has reduced the minimum voting age to 18, 
because of the widespread feeling that if a boy is old enough to fight, he is old 
enough to vote. We concur with this sentiment. The present tendency of the 
agricultural education agencies to set up a distinction between different kinds 
of adults, as they are doing in connection with these youth-out-of-school pro- 
grams, goes contrary to this sentiment and is wrong, in our opinion. 

The Extension Service in the States, and some of the workers in the Wash- 
ington Office are busily engaged in setting up a so-called rural youth-out-of-school 
program which includes young farmers, their wives, and unmarried farm women 
between the ages of about 18 to 30 years or so. This age group under the 
program gets one kind of education while farmers and farm wives of over 30 
get the regular extension work for adults. 

Most Farmers’ Union members started carrying a full burden long before they 
were 30. When a young couple goes farming now they start carrying a full load 
and should be accepted and treated as adults in every way, not set aside in a 
separate group and given special and separate treatment. 

These young farm families need not only to learn the more efficient and 
effective farm and home management techniques (older farmers and their wives 
do, too) but also they need to become integrated into their rural neighborhoods 
and communities, a process which is discouraged when a nationwide educational 
agency such as the Extension Service goes about setting up a separate movement 
and activity in every rural county for farm people of a special age group. 

We don’t think that the age-grouping idea is a sound one for the simple reason 
that it overlooks the very important point of giving educational opportunity to 
people in relation to their current work experiences. 

Farmers Union recommends that you insert language in the bill covering the 
two Extension Service items that will direct both the State extension services 
and the Washington office to take the money now being used for this special 
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youth-out-of-school project and use it to improve their general adult-education 
program, particularly for low-income farm families and the families of farm 
workers. 

Farmers Union has become increasingly aware of the overlapping between 
the 4-H elubs sponsored by the State extension services and the Puture Farmers 
of America and Home Economics Clubs sponsored by the yocational agricultural 
education people. Suggestions have come to us that the job of general adult 
agricultural education should be assigned to the extension services and the job 
of providing vocational education for farm boys and girls who are in school 
should be assigned to the vocational agriculture and home-economics teachers, 

To say that the overlap is needed because there are not enough vocational 
agriculture and home economies teachers in our schools is no answer to this 
suggestion, in our opinion. The 4-H groups, if they are continued, should put 
more emphasis on economic production by the kids and less emphasis on the 
show end of the business. That is to say we doubt very much if most of the 
calf-feeding projects would stand up so well if they were put on an economic 
masis rather than a show basis. 

As we said earlier, vocational educational processes should be geared to 
working experience of the people at the time rather than the age groups. If 
a young man is in partnership with his father, his educational experiences need 
to be entirely different than the young man who is just helping his father, or 
who may be taking little if any interest in farming. 

However, Farmers Union has not yet completed its study of this situation 
and we have no firm recommendation to make to you at this time. However, 
we did want to state that we see this overlap between 4-H and FFA as a grow- 
ng problem that sooner or later we shall have to face up to. 

An even more serious matter, in our opinion, is the appropriation of Federal 
moneys to State extension services that are required by State law or informal 
working agreement to perform chores for a private farm organization. 

We do not wish to burden the record of this hearing with all of the reasons 
ind evidence in connection with this matter. Several years ago the House 
\griculture Committee held extensive hearings on this; and testimony was 
presented by Farmers Union to the Senate subcommittee investigating ethics 
in Government. The records of those hearings provide a full reference on this 
ssue. 

Recent developments with respect to the Extension Service-Farm Bureau 
hookup are covered in a letter I sent to Senator Ellender, a copy of which I 
request to place in the record at this point. 

The insertion mentioned follows: 


Release: Immediate, December 26, 1951. 
Subject: Kansas high court holds Farm Bureau dues payments illegal. 


Following up a previous letter urging investigation of improper and illegal 
diversion of county agent time and Extension Service money to a private farm 
organization, President James G. Patton of National Farmers Union today called 
attention of Senate Agriculture Committee Chairman Allen Ellender to a Kansas 
Supreme Court decision, filed today, holding that Extension Service funds have 
been illegally diverted to pay Farm Bureau dues in that State. 

Following is the text of a second letter written by Mr. Patton to Chairman 
Kliender on the subject: 

“Since writing you concerning the relationship between the Farm Bureau and 
the Extension Service, I have been advised that the Kansas Supreme Court, in a 
unanimous decision filed officially December 26, has upheld the Franklin County 
court’s ruling that the Kansas Farm Bureau Federation has illegally taken as 
dues, money which belonged to the Extension Service in that State. 

“The Topeka Capital for December 22 reports: 

“The high court held that the Franklin County Farm Bureau may not become 
a member of the Kansas Farm Bureau, that the county bureau may not pay dues 
to the State organization, and that the county bureau may not receive tax 
allotments until it proves by its budget that it is completely divorced from the 
State bureau. * * * 

“The original case alleged that the Franklin County Farm Bureau charged $8 
“a year dues from its members and gave $5 of that sum to the Kansas Farm Bureau 
for membership in the State organization. 

“The unanimous court decision was written by Justice William Smith. It will 
he officially filed Wednesday. 
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“As a result of this litigation, the Kansas Legislature acted to separate the 
Farm Bureau and the Extension Service in that State during the current year. 
The State court’s decision, however, puts into very serious question whether 
or not sums illegally taken in the past can be recovered and whether or not the 
same illegal use of money is to be stopped in other so-called State law States.” 

If no abuses currently existed there should be no objections on anyone's part 
to include a statement of principle in the language covering this appropriation 
item. I recommend that you amend this appropriation item called Extension 
Service, payments to States to include language that will direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to withhold such payments from the Extension Service in any 
State which is either formally or informally tied to a private farm organization 
of any kind, by State law, or by written or oral agreements, or by customary 
unwritten arrangements. Such language would correct any current abuses that 
do exist and should not be opposed by any who are not new obtaining undeserved 
special benefits from any such arrangements. 

With these qualifications, Farmers Union recommends the enactment of th« 
full amounts requested by the Budget Bureau for these Extension Service items 


FOREST SERVICE 


We believe that Secretary Benson has adequately justified the only increase 
he has requested in the farm-program budget—a doubling of the appropriations 
for forest roads and trails. We cannot concur in his $2 million slash in the othe: 
services rendered by the Forest Service. 


OFFICE OF FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS (NOW FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICI 


For too long we have been thinking of OFAR’s budget merely in terms of 
market-news reporting reporting on the foreign market, and foreign competitior 
for our agricultural products. That's still important—particularly in view of 
the growing regulations throughout the world that make it impossible for our 
people to buy and sell abroad as they did in past years. But that market news 
work is less than half the job. We have to start thinking of the needs of the 
total United States Government for foreign agricultural intelligence. That’s 
the job of Foreign Agricultural Service and it’s a job that isn’t being done. This 
failure could have tragic consequences. 

Let me explain what I mean. 

We start with the sobering—and only partially understood—fact of our world 
leadership. 

Second, the crucial—and again only partially understood—cold war. 

We have recognized both facts by a $744 billion foreign aid appropriation, $50 
billion appropriation for our own military, and a sizable amount for the Voice of 
America. 

Next we face the fact that the people whose minds constitute the battleground 
in the cold war are mostly farmers. Two-thirds of the world’s people are farmers. 
In the less well-developed countries, 80 to 90 percent of the people are farmers 
Those are the people we must reach or the struggle for a peaceful and prosperous 
world is lost. 

Those farmers are the ones who must be reached by the Voice of America. 

They are the ones who must be reached by point 4. 

They are the ones whose morale will determine the fighting quality—the will 
to resistance—of those nations. 

They are the ones who must produce most of the food if we are to win the battle 
against hunger and the cold war. 

Now, what do we know about these farm people, about their agriculture, about 
the food needs of their nations, about their food potential in case of war? 

As you know, our information comes in from our Foreign Service—from the 
agricultural attachés and other economic officers doing agricultural reporting. 

It all funnels into Foreign Agricultural Service. 

How does FAS use it? 

FAS divides the job two ways—by commodities and by countries. 

The Commodity Branch has divisions working on cotton, tobacco, wheat, rice, 
and on down the line of the principal crops. They do the majority of the market- 
news work. As you could expect, the commodity part of the work has not been 
neglected so badly as the farm family or countryside. United States exporters of 
agricultural products, our farm organizations, and the Members of Congress 
interested in various commodities have given their major support to this com- 
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modities half. This is the work that has recently been strengthened by reorgan- 
ization of OFAR and FAS. 

Chis commodities work needs strengthening, of course, for it is very much 
involved in the agricultural intelligence which I am discussing. But for emphasis, 
let me concentrate on the part of the work that is concerned with the problems 
of farm families in other countries. 

This Branch is supposed to cover the agriculture of each country of the 
world. There are divisions for major areas such as Western Europe, the Middle 
East, Asia, Latin America, and so on. 

These divisions should be fully staffed by specialists who know the agriculture 
of the various countries and who follow all major developments affecting farm 
families, 

When India came to the United States last year and asked for food, all of us 
depended upon OF AR reports to find out how much food India had to have, and 
why. The same was the case in the Yugoslavian food request last year. 

The same was true when ECA was started and we had to help plan food pro- 
grams for the different countries. 

When point 4 programs were initiated—here is where we went for guidance. 

I am told that during World War II the military asked the Secretary of Agri- 
culture whether Germany could be starved into submission. OFAR burned 
midnight oil and came up with the answer of “No,” the conclnsions reached 
based on work done and staff developed before that time. Hada that informa- 
tion and staff not been developed, the answer could not have been given. 

Now I have been saying that the regional branch should have been doing 
these jobs. Actually, the branch has never had the staff to begin to do all these 
jobs adequately. Such staff as it once had has been whittled away by increasing 
costs with a stable budget and transferred to other work. Today I am told, when 
I request needed information, there is practically no personnel doing this kind 
of work. 

The point we want to stress is this: If we are to begin to assume our world 
leadership, we must have a few well-trained people doing such work for each 
of the major areas of the world. 

I recommend that the committee take a fresh look at this appropriation and 
find out what it would actually take to do the job which is required to get the 
basic foreign agricultural intelligence work we need. It will not be expensive. 
I expect that a good start could be made with a million dollars. But if we don’t 
face up to this problem, we will be guilty of gross negligence. 


BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


The appropriations for this Bureau are in two parts: (1) Livestock and crop 
reporting, and (2) economic research. 

With respect to the former: 

The agricultural estimates of the Bureau should make full use of the most 
modern and highly developed statistical techniques that are known and tested. 
Accuracy is of utmost importance. If the requested appropriation is insuffi- 
cient for this improvement in the reporting work of the Bureau, your committee 
should increase it. 

We have not studied the matter sufficiently to say to you with great certainty 
what the figure should be, but we do know that the people who buy farmers’ com- 
modities do not spare expense in gathering information to give them a market 
jump on farmers. Various of our members have seen the thick notebooks of 
industry members of the various commodity advisory committees that have 
been meeting in Washington recently. Working farmers cannot afford to allow 
their own reporting agency to become antiquated or inadequate to the job. 

The other appropriation item for the Bureau—economic research—has suf- 
fered successive appropriations cuts in almost each one of the last 11 or 12 
years. These appropriation cuts have been disproportionately absorbed by the 
Bureau by reducing the allocations to research projects that would be of vital 
and direct importance to family farmers and to low-income underemployed farm 
families and farm laborers. 

We recommend the economic research item be increased to $2.8 million instead 
of $2.4 million as requested by the Budget Bureau, with the additional $400,000 
specifically earmarked for the conduct of farm management, land economics, 
and social science research into the problems of living standards, community 
integration, credit needs, tenure problems, and land utilization aspects of family 
farm living, including the study of farm-forest combinations in the southern 
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Appalachians, the Ozark Mountain area, and the cut-over area of the Northern 
Lake States. Bureau research in the area of problems of low-income farm 
people should be expanded. 

We have noticed an improvement in this situation the past year. We hope 
you will appropriate sufficient funds to enable the Bureau to increase its work 
in this area. 


FEDERAL AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


We have recommended a $6 million increase over the 1958 appropriation for 
research work conducted at the Federal experiment stations and laboratories, 
We are impressed by the high quality work being conducted and we are even 
more impressed by the stepped-up tempo of farmers’ needs for ever improving 
technology if increased production is to fill the needs of increased population in 
the years ahead. Moreover, the currently very high and economically inflexible 
farm cash production costs beg for research results to lower production work 
per unit. Only research can give us better methods—experience with atomic 
research and certain diseases has demonstrated that magnitude and certainty of 
results in research is a direct result of the quantity of resources and the quality 
and determination of leadership that is put into it. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING ACT (TITLE IT) 


Back in 1946, all of us had great hopes for the results that were going to come 
out of the economie marketing research under title IT. 

As a member of the Department’s research advisory committee I know of many 
worthwhile projects that have been financed by these funds. These projects, 
when completed, will do a great deal to improve the efficiency of the marketing 
and processing of farm commodities. 

We can assure you that the research workers are making a strenuous effort to 
bring to light every instance of inefficiency in the particular part of the market- 
ing system they may be studying on each particular project. Then other workers 
employed under this appropriation item could take these results out to the farmer 
cooperatives and other concerns in the marketing and processing field and show 
them where, many times, rather simple changes in methods will result in great 
economies. 

Regardless of this high quality work, however, we would be remiss if we 
failed to point out to you that not much can be expected if we don’t start expand- 
ing the appropriation beyond the $5 million level. 

Just to mention one example—milk. Dairying is in a troubled state in this 
country and dairy farmers are deeply worried about the future status of milk 
marketing. Butter is piling up in Government storehouses, probably to end up 
in the soap vat 

We should like to see an all-out attack on this problem—an application of the 
atom bomb research approach—to dairy marketing from cows’ teats to kids’ 
gullets to see if we can find a solution of how to get enough milk produced and 
distributed to fill the needs and wants of the peaple. Secretary Benson has 
called for an industrywide effort on dairy problems, yet he has recommended 
a cut in the marketing research appropriations. 

Under the authorizations included in the Research and Marketing Act, the 
contemplated appropriation for title II for fiscal year 1954 is $20 million. It 
would be unrealistic, unfortunately, to suggest that this item should now be im- 
mediately raised to that figure. However, we should make greater progress in 
approaching it than we have. We should continue to increase the scope of this 
work, rather than reduce it as has been recommended to you by Mr. Benson. 

We recommend that this item be raised from the $5.2 million figure for next 
year to $7.5 million. 

MARKETING SERVICES 


The activities carried out under authority of the Marketing Services appro- 
priation contribute immeasurably to the maintenance of an orderly system of 
marketing farm commodities. Only an impartial agency such as the United 
States Department of Agriculture can be relied upon for eollecting and dis- 
seminating dependable market data on supply, demand, movement, and prices 
of agricultural commodities; for establishing standards of quality and for the 
accurate application of these standards in grading commodities; for represent- 
ing farmers’ interests in freight rate cases; and for protecting farmers from 
financial loss or personal injury which might result from deceptive, careless, and 
fraudulent marketing practices. 
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lhe services performed are of major importance in periods of national emer- 
gency as Well as during normal times. There is need at the present time for 
expanding and improving several phases of the work. Federal supervision of 
licensed grain inspectors needs to be strengthened. Grain production has been 
stepped up in recent years to meet defense needs and the Federal supervisors 
of licensed grain inspectors have been unable to adequately carry out their 
responsibilities under the Grain Standards Act. 

We're told that the volume of work under the Insecticide, Fungicide, and Ro- 
denticide Act has been expanding rapidly. New economic poisons and revisions 
of old formulas need to be tested to ascertain their efliciency before they are 
placed on the market. 

The experience of Farmers Union cooperatives in getting approval of new 
products indicates that it has not been possible for the present staff of the De- 
partment expeditiously to test all the new products. Farmers and their co- 
operatives have suffered serious delays and consequent losses as a result. 

Mr. Larrp. Mr. Chairman, when we get into figures such as are listed 
in the table which has been made a part of the record, it is only fair 
to set forth in the record that when we make those comparisons in 
personnel in Commerce with the personnel in the Department of 
Agriculture, we have to take into consideration that the Bureau of 
Aeronautics and the Bureau of Public Roads and about 14 other 
agencies have been transferred into the Department of Commerce, 
which has added terrifically to their personnel. These agencies were 
transferred from independent offices and they were carried in the 
independent offices appropriation bill in 1940. 

Mr. Parron. In the consolidation of agencies. 

Mr. Larrp. Also, at the same time, in the Department of Agricul- 
ture different functions have been taken away from the Department. 
The Bureau of Public Roads, as you know, was in the Department 
of Agriculture in 1940. 

Mr. Baxer. I do not believe that is correct with regard to the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads. I believe that Bureau was transferred in 1938. 

Mr. Larrp. There were other functions that were transferred out 
of the Department. 

Mr. Whitten made a suggestion yesterday that we show a compari- 
son in a much better manner than we did in part 1 of the hearings, to 
show the total amount of funds expended for agriculture as compared 
with the total amount of funds expended in all other departments of 
Government, excluding in both cases the military. Is that not right, 
Mr. Whitten ? 

Mr. Wurrren. Yes. This was done with an additional table last 
year which was not included in part I. A comparison of all Govern- 
ment expenditures, excluding the military for 1940 and the present 
would certainly show the true situation. 

Mr. Anpversen. Mr. Laird, I understand you would like to have 
that mserted at this point ? 

Mr. Larrp. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


[Millions of dollars] 


1953 


Total appropriations, civilian activities : < L 15, 422. 1 
Department of Agriculture ‘ , 054.9 | 733. 8 


Percentage .7 4.7 
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Mr. Wurrren. It was pointed out yesterday that certain agencies 
and activities had been placed in the Department of Commerce since 
1940, some being transferred from independent offices. But I wish 
the table to show a true comparison and, if these agencies were so 
transferred, it should be reflected in a comparison which would include 
the offices and agencies. 

Therefore, I would like to add to the original table, the figures on 
independent offices and agencies in 1940 and in 1953. The total of all 
these activities should show, percentagewise, the same thing that the 
comparison Mr. Laird has mentioned will show. In each instance, it 
should exclude the national defense items, such as Atomic Energy 
Commission, in addition to the Defense Department. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We will have that done. 

Mr. Patton, I think you have made a very fine statement. 

I want to reiterate a comment which I made and to which you 
referred on page 1 of your statement. I have often said—and it is 
really the basis of my agricultural belief—*We cannot have a prosper- 
ous Nation without havi ing a prosperous agriculture as its foundation 
stone.” 

If this Nation is wise enough to accord to agriculture sufficient 
income, that income, in turn, will roll through our economy seven 
times before it completes its cycle, giving jobs all along the line. We 
can, I am satisfied, virtually sec ure the condition of our national 
economy if we are wise enough to believe in that principle and operate 
accordingly. 

{ believe in this 7 to 1 principle, because it has been backed up by 
statistics which are available since 1901. We have seen the fact that 
in the 1909-14 period, there was in the neighborhood of an eight or 
nine billion dollar gross figure for agriculture. And the figure for 
the balance of the Nation ran almost seven times that amount, so far 
as total business was concerned. 

In 1932 the gross income of the farmers of the Nation was whittled 
down to $61% billion.. Consequently, the Nation as a whole had only 
$45 billion income. And we had one of the worst periods we have 
ever had in our Nation’s history as a consequence. 

In 1947 the gross farm income was approximately $34 billion. If 
you multiply that by 7, you will have almost the figure, in the neigh- 
borhood of $240 billion, which was the entire gross income of the 
United States. It is almost uncanny the manner in which that par- 
ticular principle operates, Mr. Patton. 

I am stating this in detail for the record simply to show how im- 
portant it is to maintain our agricultural income, not from the selfish 
viewpoint, but from the viewpoint of each and every man, woman, and 
child in America. 

Mr. Parron. Mr. Chairman, I heartily concur in your point of 
view, and I would like to emphasize it by saying that agriculture is, 
in one sense, or today, because we are very substantial users, as 
we all know, of steel and steel products; we are very substantial users 
of rubber and ver y large users of gasoline and oil products. 

Mr. Anprrson. Mr. Patton, I want to assure you people, as I have 
assured the various groups coming before this subcommittee, that in 
the final analysis it is the Congress which will establish the amount 
for the various programs in which we are interested. 





| feel certain that we can bring out of this subcommittee the kind 
of a bill which will meet with the general approval of the majority 

if the Members of Congress. 

Mr. Larrp. Mr. Chairman, I have been asking of the various groups 

hat have come before us, and if Mr. Patton does not have any objection 
to answering this question, I would like to have it answered. I would 

like to know what your total national membership is. 

Mr. Parron. Our total national membership is approximately 525,- 
00 members in approximately 200,000 families. In other words, not 
to hedge on it at all, we have approximately 200,000 family members, 
but we operate a little differently from some of the other organiza- 
tions in that only the head of the family pays dues. The other people 
ire members and are issued cards and have full voting rights and 
ire elected delegates and hold office and they have every privilege that 
the head of the family, or the man or the father has. 

Mr. Larrp. When you vote, then, all members of the family have 
i vote ¢ 

Mr. Parron. That is right; any member of the family above 16 
years of age. My figures are based upon the card issue rather than 
on all the children in the family. A child under 16 is not eligible for 
membership in the sense of having the right to vote and participate 
s a member. 

Mr. Lairp. I am glad to have that explained about the family mem- 
ership, because I notice in your national magazine you have carried 
. figure of about 189,000 or 190.000. 

Mr. Patron. I should say, Mr. Laird, however, we have affiliated 
vith us cooperatives which are sponsored by the Farmers Union and 
other groups, and it is very hard to estimate the figure because there 
ire some duplications; but it is our best estimate that there are some- 

here in the neighborhood of another 200,000 people who are partici- 
pating in our program and supporting it through their cooperative, 
where we do not have the so-called checkoff. Some cooperatives do 
and some do not. 

Mr. Latrp. Would you give me a breakdown on that, by States? 

Mr. Patron. I cannot with absolute accuracy, but I can give you 
proportions. I do not have the figures with me, but I would be very 
glad to get them. 

Mr. Lary. Would you supply them for the record ? 

Mr. Patron. Yes, sir. 
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(The information is as follows:) 


The Farmers Educational and Cooperative Union of America—Statemeni 
family membership dues for the year ended Dec. 31, 1952 


Chartered States: 
Arkansas_.- en 
Kastern division 
lowa 
Kansas 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Montana__ 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma. 

Oregon i 
Rocky Mountain_. 
South Dakota 
Texas 
Wisc onsin 
Nonchartered States: 
Alabama 
Idaho 
New Mexico 
Ohio 
Tennessee-Virginia 
Utah eae 
Washington sed = 
Membership at large (family memberships, 131) 


Total 


Notrre.—The above itemization is on a family-membership basis. Voting men 
bership includes the dues-paying member, his or her spouse, and members of th« 
family between the ages of 16 and 21. The overall voting membership is ap 
proximately 575,000, 

Mr. Larrp. Thank you very much, Mr. Patton. I notice in ex- 
hibit A you set forth your recommendations so far as the Farmers 
Union is concerned. for the 1954 budget in column 4 of the chart 
which has been inserted into the record of the hearing. 

Mr. Parton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Larrp. In column 3 you have the Eisenhower-Benson recom- 
mendations, in column 2 the Truman-Brannan recommendations, and 
in column 1 the actual authorizations for 1953. 

Mr. Parton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Larrp. As I look down that chart, I wonder how you arrived 
at those figures. You have electrical authorizations under the REA 
program of $165 million. 

Mr. Parron. That was the 1953 actual authorization. 

Mr. Lairp. Does not that figure include a carryover from previous 
years’ I do not believe that is the figure for the actual new author- 
izations for 1953. 

Mr. Parron. Mr. Baker is familiar with those figures, and I am 
sure he would be glad to go into them. 

Mr. Banrr. There was a choice of whether to include an estimated 
$25 million carryover in the figure for electrification loans in columns 
2 and 3, or whether to leave it out. 


Mr. Larp. In column 2 there was no carryover in the $135 million. 
There is no carryover in that figure. 
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Mr. Baxer. As I understand it, that figure was calculated before 
t was known what the carryover weulll be. 

Mr. Lamp. That is right, but there is no carryover in that figure. 

Mr. Baxer. The only fair comparison is either to compare them 
both without that figure or both with that figure, since they were cal- 

lated at different times. 

Mr. Lamp. That is true, particularly when you include the carry- 
over in your actual, because the actual appropriation, in 1953 was 
50 million and you include the carryover in the first column, but 
vou did not include the carryover in the third column. 

Mr. Baxer. That could be $160 million for column 2 and $120 
million for column 3. 

Mr. Lamp. No; the $135 million does not have that. 

Mr. Baxer. Yes, sir; the $135 million would have it if you are 
going to try to provide an accurate cross section as of today. 

Mr. Larrp. An estimate was approved under the Truman budget; 
ind, as I understand it, they did not include any carryover because 
they did not estimate any carryover at the end of fiscal 1953. 

Mr. Baxer. That is right. ‘They were making their estimate some 

> months before the other estimates were made. 

Mr. Larrp. And any authorization for 1954 would have been ad- 
justed in accordance with any carryover which you might have? 

Mr. Parron. Does the $95 million include the carryover? 

Mr. Larrp. No; that does not include the carryover. 

Mr. Baxer. Neither instance includes the carryover of $25 million. 

Mr. Latrp. The $95 million does not. 

Mr. Baxer. Neither one. 

Mr. Latirp. But the $135 million, as I understand it, contains no 
carryover estimated. 

Mr. Baxer. The point is, I think, that they made it 2 months before 
the other one was made. It was not known what that figure would be; 
so, it was not put in either way. 

Mr. Larrp. That is right. 

Mr. Baxer. The only fair assumption is, when that figure was 
known, then it would have been in here. 

Mr. Larrp. They estimated a total overall program of $135 million. 
That was their total program for 1954, and the total program for 1954 
under the revised budget is $120 million. 

Mr. Baker. My feeling i is that this is a matter of opinion rather than 
a matter of arithmetic. 

Mr. Latrp. We understood that they had authorized under the Tru- 
man program a total overall program of $135 million in loan authori- 
zations and that was the information they sent up to this subcommittee. 

Mr. Baker. Well, my understanding is that that would be about the 
same level as $165 million. In other words, $25 million, plus $135 
million, making $160 million. 

Mr. Larrp. That was not the estimate of the Budget Bureau that 
they sent to this subcommittee. I just wanted to point out that in the 
$165 million in the first column you have included the carr yover. The 
figures as sent to this subcommittee by the Bureau of the Budget esti- 
mated a total program for fiscal year 1954 of $135 million. The $95 
million figure which you show estimates a total program of $120 mil- 
lion and in addition to that, of course, are the contingent requirements. 

Now, we get down into the telephone loans. 
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Mr. Baxer. Before we go to the telephone loans, could we back 1 
in line with your suggestion? The figure in column 4 for electrifi 
tion—if we want to include the carryover and as I understand it ther, 
is now a $60 million carryover—this figure should be $400 milli 
instead of $340 million, if we put the carryover in. 

Mr. Lamp. I do not think your figure is correct. 

Mr. Baxer. That is our figure. 

Mr. Lairp. I think if you will check it, you will find that is not 
correct so far as the carryover goes. 

Mr. Baker. We arrived at this $340 million by substracting $6 
million from our understanding of the total of $400 million. 

Mr. Lairp. I think you will find that your figure is in error there. 

Mr. Baxer. Let us make that $400 million instead of $340 millio 
so we will understand what we have here. 

Mr. Latrp. So far as the telephone loans go you have an actual 
appropriation of $35 million in 1953 and the "Traman-Brannan bud 
get estimated a $65 million program that was approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Eisenhower-Benson budget is for $50 million. 

It shouid be pointed out in connection with these figures—and I do 
not want to go down each of these point by point—but I think fron 
the standpoint of clarity in the record, I would like to point out that 
the Bureau of the Budget has authorized so far and has given ap- 
proval to this same aes as is in the column 2 of your set of tables. 
They have approved, so far as our figures are concerned, and they 
have before the Congress now authorization for a $65 million program 
for telephone authorizations for the next year because in shifting the 
$15 million of authorizations which were included in the Truman 
budget, they shifted those authorizations into the fiscal year 1953. 
When they made that shift, they then submitted the new budget to 
Congress, the revised budget or a $50 million budget, because they had 
alre: ady approved and had before Congress a shift of $15 million into 
fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Baxer. Would it not be 1954? 

Mr. Larrp. No, they shifted it into 1953. 

Our subcommittee, or, at least, I as one member of this subeommit- 
tee, consider that those requests have been approved by the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Mr. Anversen. If you will permit, Mr. Laird, I would suggest in 
that table that we have a footnote down below inserted by Mr. Pat- 
ton’s group with reference to the $95 million figure in the third col- 
umn and let that footnote read: “Does not include $25 million avail- 
able from carryover.” This would make a total program of $120 mil- 
lion. Furthermore, I would suggest, in line with Mr. Laird’s last 
statement, that we have another footnote inserted relative to the $50 
million figure which would read as follows: “A supplementary re- 
quest of $15 million for fiscal year 1953 anticipated.” 

With those two footnotes, I believe the situation will be clear. 

Mr. Latrp. From the standpoint of discussion, I think it should be 
brought out that this subcommittee—I know that I-as a member of 
this subeommittee—feel that we do have before us an authorization 
which has been approved by the Bureau of the Budget which con- 
templates the same telephone program as before and I do not feel 

that this chart clearly pointed out the changes that had taken place. 
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Mr. Baker. There has been submitted a request or recommendation 

the committee to add $15 million next year. 

Mr. Lamp. They still consider that request before the Congress? 

Mr. Anpersen. That is correct; that request is still considered as 

nding before the Congress. 

Mr. Baker. Would it be available to be spent next yea 

Mr. ANDERSEN. It would be available for use in the fise a year 1953 

hen and if passed by the Congress, and, naturally, would be available 

1954 if it was not utilized in 1953. 

Mr. Baxer. That is, it would be held over from one year to the next? 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Baker. Many times they do not. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. They would carry it forward. 

Mr. Lairp. Yes, these authorizations ¢ arry forward. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Do you have any further comments, Mr. Laird? 

Mr. Lairp. I do not mean to belabor it. I just feel that the re- 
quests in the supplemental appropriation bills should be taken into 
consideration because they are still before the Congress, and have had 
the approval of the Bureau of the Budget. 


SUBSIDIES 


On page 5 of Mr. Patton’s statement I thought he brought out a 
very good point in regard to certain subsidies that are being paid to 
various segments of our economy in this country. I would like to 
state that I certainly do not go along with those subsidies, and I 
feel that we here in Congress are making a great mistake by not sep- 


arating these subsidies out in our appropriation bills when the funds 
ie appropriated by the Congress. I feel much as the recommendation 
of the Hoover Commission, in which the Hoover Commission recom- 
mended that these subsidies to the airlines, the Maritime Commission, 
and other agencies should be called to the attention of the public be- 
cause I feel that certainly there are a lot of people in this country who 
do not realize that those sections of our business economy are receiv- 
ing the subsidies that they are. I do not go along with them. I 
do not believe they are right, and I think they should stand on their 
own feet. 

Mr. Anpersen. If you will permit me, Mr. Laird, I believe a most 
glaring example of so-called subsidies was given to us this spring in 
the heari ings when it was stated that, while ‘the Department of Agri- 
culture in its various branches was allocated about $56 million in 1953 
for what is known as research, industry in America during that same 
period of time, mainly, of course, in connection with defense produc- 
tion, received a direct cash subsidy in research amounting to $950 
million. I think these things are well to be brought into the record to’ 
more or less give us a true picture of what we are discussing. 

Mr. Lairp. I think, too, in connection with that we should point 
out that in the case of much of this research money that is allocated 
to other departments of the Government for research that it is in the 
line of national defense, and people seem to think that you cannot 
question it. However, we find that the Department of Agriculture 
has been doing a great deal of research in the interest of national 
defense, and much of it has had to be charged to the Agriculture 
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budget, and in other departments it has been charged to the national] 
defense. 

Mr. Parron. I have been a member, since its inception, of the Agri- 
cultural Research Policy Advisory Board, which was established by 
Congress, which required that such a Board be set up. 

While I have gone along and supported the recommendations of 
the scientists in relation to which there are quite a few subsidies to 
private enterprises in operations quite aside from national defense, 
and I think it is probably a good thing, too, I agree that if we could 
once get this matter of subsidies right out on the table then America 
could make the decision as to whether a so-called subsidy was good or 
bad. From my point of view it is either good or bad, and it is either 
worth while, or it is not worth while, depending upon what the interest 
of the public is. Just to say that a subsidy is bad because it is a 
subsidy may work against the public interest from my own point of 
view. 

I am quite sure that during World War II we would not have gotten 
nearly the industrial production we needed had we not been willing 
to assume some of the risks that I do not think business should be 
asked to assume on some of the war plants. It was a high risk assump- 
tion on their part, and I just do not think that the capital require- 
ments should have been met by business, but I would like to see, and 
I think it would be a service in America, if we could bring all of these 
subsidies out into the open and look at them from the standpoint of 
their worthwhileness or their lack of worth, and that would be a 
matter of opinion. 

Mr. Anversen. I think it is absolutely essential to discuss them 
as they are, Mr. Patton. 

Mr. Larry. Mr. Patton, I represent a district in Wisconsin which 
is an agricultural district. Their primary agricultural product is 
dairy products. 

Mr. Parron. Yes. 

Mr. Latrp. I would like to somewhere get an explanation of why 
various farm organizations such as the organization you represent, 
go along with the so-called Bell report. This report spells out the 
liquidation of the dairy industry of this Nation through its criticism 
of import controls, and through its criticism of section 104 or any like 
section. 

I would like to get information, if I could, as to why agricultural 
groups feel that they should go along with a report such as this. This 
report puts the emphasis on letting agricultural products come in free 
of controls so that we can ship manufactured goods outside of our 
country at the expense of agriculture. Iam in search of information, 
and my people are in search of information as to why agricultural 
groups feel they should go along with such a report as this Bell report. 

Mr. Parron. Let me say in relation to the Bell report, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the members of the Commission were also members of the 
Public Advisory Board of the Mutual Security Administration, 
formerly ECA. Such a Public Advisory Board was required by the 
act of Congress and was appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate for that purpose, and when the matter of an inter- 
national trade study came up our Board was charged with one single 
fixed responsibility, and that was to deal with counterpart funds in 
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ition to Mutual Security and the whole question of international 
rade and dollar assets kept coming up. 

[t was requested that such a trade study be made. 

\ staff was recruited with Mr. Bell as the chairman, 

lhe report itself is a staff report. 

[here were no opportunities of study given to file minority reports 
because it is not a report of the Commission. It is a report by the 
staff of the Commission. 

[here are a number of places in which I would find myself feeling 
that the matter should be treated in a different way, but directly 
replying to your question my feeling is, and I told our people in 
Wisconsin how I feel, that I do not feel that any segment of this 
economy should pay the bill for our foreign policy. 

1 happen to feel very strongly that it is desirable to have interna- 

mal trade, but coming back to the illustration I am for the embargo 

ogram or restriction of butter imports if the American farmer is 
guaranteed 100 percent = parity, or if 7 is desirable to import small 
nounts of butter and it is a matter of foreign policy, then let the 
people of America pay the bill, and not the American farmer. That 
is been my position right along. 

We do not ask the manufacturer of guns or tanks to pay the bill 

those tanks or guns because we consider. it good foreign policy V 
or good national policy to have those guns and tanks as I do. So, 
therefore, I think that we ought to have the type of program that 
would protect the interests of our farm people or any major segment. 

[ can see where there may be small segments, certainly in the dairy 

dustry, where we may have to make some adjustments, and in the 
discussions during the preparation of the staff report and its submis- 
sion to us, which, in turn, was submitted to the President, I pointed 
out, as did others, and I can only speak for myself, that it seemed 
me that in the case of either industry or a very small segment of agri- 
culture, for example, that when we are going to ask for a shift because 
it is good foreign policy to do so then we ought to arrange the neces- 
sary compensation for them to shift. 

In the case of the dairy industry we need to do a number of things, 
but first we need to assure the American dairy farmer that he is going 
to get 100 percent of parity. Ido not mean parity in the case of dairy 
products which would give him less than a fair share of the income. 

The primary point is or was at the time the study was being made 
that it would probably be desirable to import certain dairy products, 
and that I, as an individual member of the Commission, would sup- 
port it only on the basis that it would give adequate protection to 
the American farmer in terms of income, 

I have discussed it with a number of dairy farmers, and they say, 
If I am assured of an adequate income, if it is desirable foreign 
policy that is one thing, but if it is not desirable foreign policy then 
I would not go along with it, and I feel exactly as they do about it. 

I think we have to be a lot more realistic about our foreign policy 
than we are at the present time. This whole business of just saying, 
“Trade, not aid” sounds fine, but we have to be more realistic about 
our foreign policy. 

30505—53—pt. 5——31 
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QUOTA CONTROLS 


Mr. Lairp. I would like to find out, Mr. Patton, whether you t] 
that we can have a support program if we do not set up quota controls 
under that support program / 

Mr. Parron. I think it depends a great deal upon what type 
Sl pport program you tse, 

Mr. Larrp. If we talk of having a supoprt program that insures 
al hioh return and a high parity firure at a time when we have no 
quotas would not that turn that support program into a foreign-aid 
rogram ¢ 

Mr. Parron. Not if you used production payments and let the 
commodity seek its market level. 

Mr. Lairp. I am talking about the present program that we hav 
on the statute books at the present time. 

Mr. Parron. I think you would have a very difficult time, and | 
certainly would not even propose it without the elimination of Import 

restrictions. 

Mr. Larrp. You are getting over into Brannan plan. 

Mr. Parron. I am not giving it any name one way or the other. 

Mr. Larrp. I am talking about the present law that we have on ou 
statute books. Do we not have to have import quotas under our 
present support program ‘ 

Mr. Parron. Yes; as long as you have the type of support program 
that you have at the present time you will probably have to use 
quotas, 

Mr. Larrp. Quotas and embargoes. 

Mr. Parron. Well, import embargoes. 

ee Lairp. In testimony given before this committee it was brought 
out by the people from PMA that the failure to set up these quotas 
in a realistic manner during the last two quarters of the calendar year 
1953 had a lot to do with the breaking of the butter market because 
of the dried whole milk, dried cream, and dried buttermilk that was 
allowed to come into this country. 

Mr. Parron. I think one of the reasons for that was the delay in 
announcing what the support price would be because our cooperative 
creameries all over the country were selling butter as fast as they could 
get it in their hands, putting it under loan, for the reason that they 
did not know what the market would be. 

Mr. Lairp. Butter and milk started to break back in October and 
the large imports came in during the months of October and Novem- 
her of dried whole milk. They started coming in in September, but 
the large imports were in October and November. 

Mr. Parron. In my opinion the break of the butter market is due 
to the fact that we did not announce what we were going to do on 
support prices. If we had there would have been a lot of difference 
in the butter market. That is just an opinion. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Patten, I have listened with a whole lot of inter- 
est to your statement. 1 worked with Mr. Geissler for a good many 
years while he was in the Department. 

You have appeared before this committee, and I have seen you 
before other committees. 
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ave studied the recommendations that your organization makes 
[ have differed with your organization about some of your 
nmendations and some of your policies. 
| never could go along with the Brannan plan, and I spoke against 
But 1 do want to say it is a welcome experience to see you. If 
have erred it has been on the side of asking for more attention to 
culture and agricultural programs and not less. 
| am a Mississippi lawyer, and it is very restful to find a farm 
oanization where I do not have to try to keep them from reducing 
national attention to agriculture and farm programs. 
Parron. Thank you very much, Mr. Whitten. 


INCREASED FUNDS FOR RESEARCH 


Mr. Marsuanty. You were talking, Mr. Patton, about increasing the 
ds for research. Did you have any special type of research in mind 
hen*you were talking about additional funds for research / 

Mr. Parron. Let me make a general statement if I may, Mr. Chair 

ali 

‘Tt has alw: ays seemed to me that we needed to spend more money than 

/ have been spending on cost and margin studies. It is the spread 
senda what the farmer receives and what the farmer pays. 

That is an area in which we have not spent enough money. 

| know that there is always pressure in Congress not to go too deep 

to cost and margin studies, because the minute you do you step on 
somebody's toes in the distributive industry, and that is an area into 
which J think there is need. 

| think the second thing of significant importance is a study of the 
rural industrial pattern, because I think agriculture is shifting quite 
rapidly into an industrial pattern and, as our industries decentralize 
the type of organization of agriculture is shifting considerably. 

Mr. Baxer. In that connection there were two other items included 
where we recommended an increase, Mr. Marshall, plus the ones that 
Mr. Patton mentioned. One is the adaptation of technological devel- 
opments and mechanical improvements in engineering fields particu 
larly, and the adaptation of those improvements, and tec hnology for 
use on family farms. There is always a tendency also to pay a public ly 
supported research organization to put a lot of emphasis on research 
the adaptation end of the research process and a tendency to cut down 
too far on basic research, basic chemical and natural physical research 
that plows up the basic background of scientific discoveries that ha‘! 
been ready for many years to be translated into actual technology. 

For instance, in the case of the atomic bomb it was many years ago 
that scientists pretty much learned in laboratories about it befor 
beginning discoveries that years later were worked out in an engineer 
Inge way. 

It seems that we may lose sources, if you please, of fertile study of 
future technological advances if we do not put enough along the way 
into basic scientific endeavors. 

We have suggested that some million dollars of this increase be in 
projects directly in those basic scientific fields, so that in addition to 
someone feeding rats for the purpose of finding out what biotics influ 
ence the weight increase in hogs, that we also have some research 
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strictly on how you find new biotics, and this involves the biologica| 
and phy sical studies which are necessar y. Scientific studies were mac 
» or 3 decades ago and later turned into technology, or which may be 
frozen up until 20 years from now for advanced technology. 

Mr. Parron. We, in agriculture, I guess, are the only country in thy 
world where we use twice as much of our capital per man in modern 
agriculture as is used in industry. 

The rate of research in agriculture, and I think we have the finest 
research in the world, is still at much too slow a pace to keep up with, 
the industrial technological developments that we have before us, 
that we have to meet, as I see it, to keep up with the loss in ms anpor Wet 
which we are sustaining in agriculture. There are some economists in 
agriculture today who are concerned over the fact that we will noi 
have enough people in agriculture 25 years from now to produce the 
necessary food and fiber. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


Mr. Marsuaty. Mr. Patton, I notice that you are supporting the 
Department’s request for funds for the Extension Service. In 1 
past you have been at times quite critical of the Extension Service. | 
would like to have your comment on that. 

Mr. Parron. Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Marshall, I would like to mak 
one thing very clear, which is that the Farmers Union has always 
supported the Extension Service. 

We have been extremely critical, and we have asked Congress 

umber of times, and we asked this committee two or three times, to 
pass a law or put on a rider, saying that no funds appropriated - fo: 

extension Service should be allocated to any State where there 

was a local committee combined of the Farm Bureau and the Ex 
tension Service, or where the performances of the Extension agents 
were in behalf of any private farmer organization, and our compla 
has been over the fact that the Farmers Union has felt, as IT think 
other organizations have felt themselves, that that was an unfair rela 
tionship, but, more important, the Extension agent has plenty to do in 
carrying out the tasks of education on new experimental work, and 
research work and new methods in agriculture so that he should not be 
asked or required by law, or otherwise, to peddle insurance or do the 
chores of any farm organization. 

That is our point, Mr. Marshall, in this whole controversy. 

Mr. Anpersen. Did not the Minnesota legislature just pass an act 
on this? 

Mr. Parron. They did, and I think one other State did, West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. Anpersen. That would only leave four States—— 

Mr. Laren. Illinois had its divorce for a long time, but they still 
continue to operate. 

Mr. Parron. And Indiana is one. 

Mr. Anprersen. I would like at this point to say that the committee 
is glad to have before it once again Mr. Geissler, formerly connected 
with the Department. 

Mr. Geissler, if you have a prepared statement that you would like 
to have inserted in the rec one at this point we will give you the oppor- 
tunity to do so. 





Ma, GrissLer. I do not have any prepared statement, but I would 
villing to answer any questions you may care to ask. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Marsuatn. Mr. Geissler, you have had a great deal of experi- 

e in running some of the programs we are considering in this 

dget. I think all of us here are very much interested in the ACP 

servation program, 

As I remember, you were responsible for some changes in this 
program a year or so ago. I would like for you to explain these for 

, record, and to tell us what the effects of this program have been. 

Mr. Getsster. In February of 1951 the Secretary of Agriculture, 
ifter considerable discussion with the conservation agencies in the 
Department, issued Secretary’s memorandum 1278 for the purpose of 
bringing about greater c¢ ‘oordination and effectiveness between the pay- 
ment assistance, technical assistance and educational facilities of the 
wencies in the Department operating in these fields. Later that yea 

; Administrator of PMA, which organization was responsible for the 
dminietes ation of the ACP rogram, we held a number of meetings 
with State and county committees to wor k out plans for making more 
effective the assistance of SCS, the Extension Service and conserva- 
tion program of ACP. Asa "result of these meetings a plan was 
adopted in which the various agencies having responsibility in the 
field of conservation would determine the conservation practices most 
needed in the county and rank the various practices as to priority of 
need. The plan also provided that county and community committee- 
men would contact individual farmers for the purpose of discussing 
with the farmer the needs of the individual farm and recommend to 
the county committee for prior approval those practices which, in the 
opinion of the community committee of the farm area were most 
needed on that particular farm. Prior to these contacts soil conserva- 
tion technicians, county agents and county committees held training 
schools for the committeemen who were to make the farm contacts in 
which the overall conservation program adopted for the county was 
thoroughly explained and the purposes and objects of the individual 
contacts were understood. In the 1952 crop year this plan was put 
into operation in one county in each State as an experimental proposi- 
tion. An analysis of the results obtained in these counties in 1952 
indicates that farmer participation increased on an average of 14.9 per- 
cent over the previous year. The percentage of the more permanent 
type practices carried out almost doubled over the previous year, and 
many practices which had become routine in each area were reduced 
or eliminated. The total quantity of practices carried out was in- 
creased by a substantial percentage although the funds available for 
making payment were 8 percent less than in the previous year, necessi- 
tating a factoring of payments earned so that in many counties the 
amount of payment received was only about half of the rate prescribed 
in the program. The cost of these contacts averaged $1.44 per farm. 
It was the unanimous opinion of the county committees in the 48 coun- 
ties operating the program in this manner in 1952 that the quality of 
conservation work carried out on farms was substantially improved 
over previous years and that much more conservation had been ob- 
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tained for the money paid out in the ACP payments, This pla 
put into operation in all counties in 1953. 
Mr. Marsuauy. This committee has been appropriating 


a 
$250 million or more for this conservation program for a num 
years. I would like your opinion, based on your experience 
farmer and working with farmers for many years, as to whether 
amount provided in the present budget is adequate to do a pri 
conservation job. 

Mr. Geissier. As I have indicated in my reply to your previo 
question, Congressman Marshall, our experience in 1952 indicat 
very clearly that when this method of operation Was put into effect 
all counties the amount of conservation which would be deemed to }y 
necessary on the farm land in the country would be far in excess of | 
4250 million available in 1952. Agriculture research and soil special! 
ists tell us that in spite of our efforts of the past we still are losing fe 
tility at a greater rate than we are restoring it. It has been estimated 
that if $4 billion per year were spent for conservation purposes 0) 
the farms of this country for the next 10 years we would approacl 
holding our own as far as soil fertility is concerned. If this is cor 
rect, the $250 million available in 1952 would provide approximatel, 
one-sixteenth of the total cost, and the farmers of this country would 
have to provide $ 3,090 million. As a result of my experience 1] 
working with agriculture programs in the last 20 years it is my honest 
opinion that more money spent for this purpose would be an excellent 
investment in the interest of assuring adequate food and fiber supplies 
in the future. 

SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Mr. Marsnary. I note that your organization has requested an addi 
tional $7 million in funds for Soil Conservation Service over the pres 
ent budget. Until a few months ago you were the administrator of 
PMA. As I read the papers, the PMA officials and the SCS officials 
were not supposed to get along very well. Based on what I have read 
in the papers, I am a little surprised that you are supporting an in 
crease for SCS. 

Mr. Geisster. I'll grant you, Mr. Marshall, that in their zeal to do 
the best job possib le PMA offici ials and SCS officials have occ asionally 
in the past had differences of opinion. However, as a result of the 
Secretary’s memoranda 1278 and 2 years of operation on a cooperative 
basis, I think it has become apparent to the officials of both agencies 
that a combination of technical assistance, education and financial 
assistance is the best approach to the program of conserving this 
Nation’s soil resources. I am inclined to suggest that you would be 
surprised at the harmonious manner in which SCS, the Extension 
Service and ACP employees are now operating at the county level. 
Our recommendation to increase the amount of funds available for 
the Soil Conservation Service is based on our conviction that a greater 
amount of technical assistance combined with payments assistance 
will result in more sound conservation. 


CROP INSURANCE 
Mr. Marsnaut. You have had a lot of experience with the Crop 


Insurance program, Mr. Geissler. In fact, I believe it was under ‘your 
management that crop insurance was brought out of the red. 
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Now the budget request for this program has been cut a little more 


lialf a million dollars. It is a good idea to save half a million 


ar ia 
ws whenever you can, and especially if it can be done without 


age to the benefits of the program to farmers 

would like your opinion, based on your experience as a sur 

ager of the crop insurance corporation, as to whethe) this seduce- 
in crop insurance funds is sound from a management point of 


cessful 


_Getssier. I have been informed by the manager of the Federal 
)) Insurance Cor vration that they will have approximately 
i i UU policies in effect this vear. This will be a substantial increas 
over the number of policies in effect in 1952. If you are going to 
operate a sound crop-insurance program, or any other kind of insur 
> program for that matter, it is necessary that you have sufficient 
isninialn itive funds to constantly refine your actuarial structure in- 
corporating experience from year to year as rapidly as possible. You 
must conduct intensive sales campaigns so that the risks assumed un- 
der the policies will be representative of the area. You must be able 
1 the case of loss to do a thorough job of ascertaining actual produc- 
tion, cause of loss, and other factors essential to arriving at the proper 
indemnity under the policy. It is also necessary to conduct an inten- 
sive premium-corrective program. If the funds provided are inade- 
quate to do this kind of job, it is, I believe, quite obvious that for every 
administrative dollar saved many times that amount may be paid out 
in indemnities and, therefore, result in losses of premium-income and 
capital-reserve funds. In view of the fact that this year’s participa- 
tion is substantially above last year’s, I believe it is in the interests of 
a sound program of conserving of premium income and capital reserve 
to provide enough funds to do an adequate administrative job. 


NATIONAL SCHIOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


Mr. Marsiavi. The Department’s budget reduces funds for the 
school-lunch program by approximately $814 million. Based on your 
experience with this program, Mr. Geissler, what in your opinion 
would be the effect of this cut in the school-lunch program. 

Mr. Geissier. I am not familiar with the figures of participation 
in the school-lunch program submitted by the Department this year, 
but it is my recollection based upon studies conducted when the budget 
estimates for this year were in preparation in the Department that for 
every dollar contributed by the Federal Government $5 are contrib 
uted by the local sources. You will recall that when the program Was 
started funds were matched on a 50-50 basis. The Agriculture Com 
mittee which conducted hearings at that time indicated a target for 
1956 of $3 of local contributions for each dollar of Federal funds. 
Therefore, it is apparent that this target has been exceeded approxi 
mately 4 years earlier than contemplated by the Agriculture Com 
mittee. I think it is significant that, although the progr: am has ex 
panded greatly, only about one-third of the children going to school 
today are enjoying the benefits of the school-lunch rogram. It seems 
inconceivable to me that we should at this time reduce the amount of 
money av ailable for this program W hen two-thirds of the school chil- 
dren still are deprived of the benefits of this wonderful program and 
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when the cooperation of parents and schools has been as excellent 
experience indicates. 


COMMITTEE SYSTEM 


Mr. Marsnaui. Mr. Geissler, we have had quite a bit of disenssio, 
in these hearings about the changes that are being made in the PMA 
county committee system. You have had a great deal of experience 
with PMA and with farm programs, not only as Administrator j) 
Washington but as a local township committeeman, a county co; 
mitteeman, and a State committeeman. 

I assume that you are familiar with the PMA memorandum that 
limits the amount of time committeemen can spend on the job? 

Mr. Grissier. Yes. 

Mr. Marsnay. I would like to get your opinion as to what effects 
these changes may have on grassroots farmer control of farm pro 
grams, Mr. Geissler. 

Mr. Grisster. As you know, I have served as a community con 
mitteeman, county committeeman, State committeeman, assistant di 
rector and director of the old Triple A, Western Division, and as 
PMA Administrator for 2 years: so, I am quite familiar with the part 
that the committee system has had in the development of programs and 
the administration of programs. I think most people are reasonabl) 
familiar with the past functions of the committee system having to do 
with the administration of various farm programs, but I doubt that 
they are familiar with the part that committeemen played in the de 
velopment of the farm programs. County and community committee 
men elected by their fellow farmers and farmers themselves in the com 
munity and area which they serve are, of course, very familiar with 
all aspects of agriculture in their community and county. With this 
sort of background they have been extremely valuable in the past iy 
making recommendations for program changes so that programs 
would more nearly fit the needs of agriculture in their particular area. 
In writing and putting into operation national agriculture problems, 
it is obvious that if these programs are to be adaptable to the oo. 
varying conditions in all agriculture areas of the country, the national 
programs must be of nec essity quite general and broad and sufficiently 
flexible to permit adaptation to local conditions. This requires a 
great deal of decentralization of responsibility and the placing of a 
maximum of authority and discretion for adaptation with the com- 
munity and county organization. This works well if the local gov- 
erning body is made up of men who are thoroughly familiar with local 
conditions and who use their discretion and authority wisely. The 
record of performance of community and county committeemen from 
their inception is adequate testimony to the honesty, fairness, and ca- 
pability of these committeemen both at the county and community 
level, which has made it possible to place a maximum amount of re- 
sponsibility on their shoulders. It is my opinion that if the responsi- 
bility for carrying out these programs is removed from the committees 
and placed in the hands of a full-time office manager and executive 
official and the committeemen are placed upon a restricted basis which 
then makes it impossible for them to be thoroughly familiar with the 
day-to-day operations of the program, they will not be in a position 
to do the effective job they have done in the past. The office man- 
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- the executive officer, will not have the background and intimate 
ow wledge of agriculture in the area that these farmer committeemen 

. had, and it seems obvious to me it will certainly be a step in the 
| rection of taking the control of farm programs out of the hands of 
the grassroots farmers. 

Mr. Marsnauu. If these proposed changes are carried out in the 
way they have been announced, how much do you think will be 
saved . administrative costs. 

Mr. ( rEISSLER. I do not believe that the proposed changes, as I 

derstand them from a reading of the Secretary’s memorandum 

uthinatae this policy, would effect any saving. On the contrary, it 
seems to me that it will inevitably increase the administrative costs. 
I would like to refer you to testimony submitted during the hearing 
before the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments 

n the United States Senate, 82d Congress, on Senate bill 1149 and on 
ages 420 and 421 of the report of this hearing. In this testimony you 
vill find that for the fiscal year 1951, which was the last complete year 
for which records were available at that time, the average annual 
salary cost per county committee of three committeemen was $1,249. 
You will also find in that testimony an estimate of what it would cost 
to hire a full-time county office manager to perform these functions, 
and in making these estimates it was assumed that such a manager 
would have to have the training and ability equivalent to that of a 
county agriculture extension agent, and that the average annual salary 
for the same fiscal year of a county agent throughout the United 
States was approximately $4,500. I believe the tables we submitted 
at that time indicate that a shift from the committee type of ad- 
munisteation to the manager type of administration would cost from 

3 million to $4 million more at just the county-committee level; and, 
of course, the cost of car rying the work on in community committees 
would also increase. You will note that these comparisons are strictly 
on a cost basis and don’t take into consideration the difference in 
service that might result from such a shift. As I said before, I do 
not believe that from the service standpoint there is any system that 

can work more effectively and efficiently than the county-committee 
system. 

Mr. Anpersen. Gentlemen, are there any further questions of 
either Mr. Patton or Mr. Geissler ? 

Mr. Parron. I would like to say that the subcommittee has enjoyed 
your appearance here today, and I think we have gained consid- 
erable worthwhile information. 

Mr. Parron. I want to thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, and to say that I appreciate the states- 
manship which you men follow in relation to agriculture. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Parron. Thank you very much. 


K 
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tURAL TELEPHONE APPROPRIATIONS 
WITNESSES 


HON. OTTO KRUEGER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 

GEORGE L. JACKSON, FARMER, DAWSON, N. DAK., PRESIDENT. 
NORTH DAKOTA ASSOCIATION OF RURAL TELEPHONE COOPERA 
TIVES; CHAIRMAN, SEK RURAL TELEPHONE MUTUAL AI! 
CORP.: DIRECTOR KEM ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, LINTON 
N. DAK. 

DONNELL HAUGEN, FARMER, ROSEGLEN, N. DAK., FIVE-TERM 
MEMBER, NORTH DAKOTA STATE LEGISLATURE; HOUSE MAJOR- 
ITY FLOOR LEADER, i953 SESSION; PRESIDENT, RESERVATION 
MUTUAL AID TELEPHONE CORP. 

. E. ARMFIELD, ENGINEERING CONSULTANT TO THE NORTH 
DAKOTA ASSOCIATION OF RURAL TELEPHONE COOPERATIVES; 
MEMEER OF FIRM, COMMUNICATION CONSULTANTS, FARGO, 
N. DAK. 

MRS. ROLAND ERMAN, FARMER’S WIFE AND PUBLIC SCHOOL 
TEACHER, HEATON, N. DAK.; SECRETARY-TREASURER, DAKOTA 
CENTRAL RURAL TELEPHONE MUTUAL AID CORP. 

ARTHUR S. JOHNSON, FARMER, RAY, N. DAK.; SECRETARY, NORTH 
DAKOTA ASSOCIATION OF RURAL TELEPHONE COOPERATIVES; 
PRESIDENT, NORTHWEST MUTUAL AID TELEPHONE CORP. 

GEORGE W. CORNOG, COORDINATOR, BEK RURAL TELEPHONE 
MUTUAL AID CORP.; MANAGER, KEM ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, 
INC., LINTON, N. DAK. 

VILLIAM H. KRUEGER, FARMER, NIAGARA, N. DAK.; SECRETARY, 
POLAR RURAL TELEPHONE MUTUAL AID CORP.; REPUBLICAN 
PRECINCT COMMITTEEMAN 
TALTER STZEGURA, FARMER, GASCOYNE, N. DAK.; DIRECTOR, 
BOW MAN-SLOPE RURAL TELEPHONE MUTUAL AID CORP.; REPUB- 
LICAN PRECINCT COMMITTEEMAN 
M. HANSON, FARMER, PETERSBURG, N. DAK.; CHAIRMAN, POLAR 
RURAL TELEPHONE MUTUAL AID CORP., PETERSBURG, N. DAK.; 
DIRECTOR, LOCAL FARMERS’ ELEVATOR CO.; DIRECTOR, LOCAL 
CO-OP CREAMERY 

LEON BIRDSALL, FARMER, BERTHOLD, N. DAK.; DIRECTOR, SOURIS 
RIVER MUTUAL AID TELEPHONE CORP.; VICE PRESIDENT, 
VERENDRYE ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE; DIRECTOR, NORTH DA- 
KOTA ASSOCIATION OF RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVES 

iLEN PACE, FARMER, WOISETH, N. DAK.; DIRECTOR, NORTH 
DAKOTA ASSOCIATION OF RURAL TELEPHONE COOPERATIVES; 
DI} TOR, SOURIS ) MUTUAL AID TELEPHONE CORP.; 

IDENT, LONE STAR URAL TELEPHONE CO., GLENBURN, 
DAK.; DIRECTOR, VERENDRYE ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE 
TA DUNDAS, KILDEER, N. DAK., MANAGER, DUNN RURAL 

TELEPHONE MUTUAL AID CORP., KILDEER, N. DAK. 

K. DOUGLAS, RETIRED RURAL MAIL CARRIER, OSNABROCK, 

N. DAK.; DIRECTOR, UNITED TELEPHONE MUTUAL AID CORP.; 
PRESIDENT, OSNABROCK TELEPHONE CO., OSNABROCK, N. DAK. 
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OLIVER M. DAHL, FARMER, WATAUGA, N. DAK.; DIRECTOR, NORTH 
DAKOTA ASSOCIATION OF RURAL TELEPHONE COOPERATIVES; 
DIRECTOR, WEST RIVER TELEPHONE MUTUAL AID CORP. 


ANDERSEN. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. The 
as is very much pleased to have before it Congressman Otto 
Krueger, of North Dakota, who is he ading a delegation in relation to 
rural telephone program. Congressman Krueger, I will leave it 

ip to you as to how we proceed. 

Mr. Krurcer. Mr. Chairman, you made the statement that I head 

s delegation. I do, temporarily, just to bring the folks from my 
State here before you. 

They have had a long way to come, and they are very much pleased 
to receive the courtesy to be heard. 

I think at this time I would like to turn over further proceedings 

Mr. Jackson, who is, I beheve, president of the North Dakota 
\ssociation of Rural Telephone Cooperatives. As chairman IL think 
ne will take it up from here on. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Krueger. 

Mr. Jackson, we will be glad to have whatever statement you may 
care to give our subcommittee. 

Mr. JAcKkson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We are glad to have the pr ivilege of coming before you today. 

My name is George L. Jackson. I am a farmer living on and oper 
ting a farm with my 2 sons, 15 miles south of Dawson, N. Dak. I 
am a director and president of the Association of North Dakota 'Tele- 
phone Cooperatives, and chairman of the BEK Rural Telephone 
Mutual Aid Corp., Steele, N. Dak. It is as president of the State 
issociation and as chairman of our local telephone organization that 
| appear today. 

We represent 12 rural telephone mutual-aid corporations through 
out the State of North Dakota with 38,647 potential subseribers. 

These 38,647 potential subscribers are anxious to receive adequate 
telephone service. Whether they receive this service will depend on 
he telephone loan funds and REA administrative funds which the 
Congress sees fit to prov ide. 

As of April 17, 1953, there were 481 telephone applications totaling 
$99,573,661 on hand at REA. But there are no telephone loan funds 
ailable. During the next fiscal year there will probably be at least 
$100 million more in telephone loan applications. 

In our own State of North Dakota there are 12 mutual-aid telephone 
orporations which have completed engineering plans requiring 325 
million in telephone loan funds during the next fiscal year. We un 
lerstand the Department of Agriculture has requested $50 million in 
telephone Joan funds for the next fiscal year. We believe this amount 
s inadequate. The State of North Dakota alone could use at least 
one-half of these funds, Therefore, we wish to recommend that the 
Congress appropriate $200 million for telephone loan funds and suffi 
clent administrative funds to loan this amount and provide us with 
he technical services we require. 

We feel this is an investment in the farmer and that it will all be 
repaid with interest. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Does that complete your statement ‘ 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 
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Mr. Anpersen. I might say for your information, sir, that this sub 
committee has done everything that it could this spring to get add 
tional loan funds for this fiscal year. So far we have not been six 
cessful in getting it through the Congress, but I still have hopes that 
more money will be made available. You are speaking to a subcon 
mittee which is very friendly to the tele ‘phone program. 

Now, Mr. Jackson, whom would you like to have testify next ? 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Haugen has been chosen as our main speaker 
for us. He will take over from here. Mr. Haugen. 

Mr. ANprersen. We will be glad to hear you, Mr. Haugen. 

Mr. Haucen. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this group appearing 
before your committee today represents 9 of the 12 rural telephone 
cooperatives organized in North Dakota to provide modern, usable 
telephone service to practically all North Dakota rural people not now 
having such service. 

My name is Donnell Haugen. I operate a medium-size grain and 
livestock farm in northwest central North Dakota—16 miles from 
the nearest railroad town. 

In January 1951, after time given by the 1949 REA Telephone Act 
for existing telephone companies to indicate some intention of unde 
taking their own programs for serving our rural areas, we organized, 
n our part of the State, a company to attempt to provide good tele 
phone service to ourselves. I am president of that group’s board of 
directors 

Our company, the Reservation Mutual Aid Telephone Corp., is now 
operating. Our area includes the Sanish-Van Hook territory along 
the Missouri River. I take it for granted that your committee knows 
of the relocation of those towns into the city of New Town, occasioned 
by construction of the Garrison Dam. 

Because something needed to be done immediately to provide tele 
phone service to New Town, we secured an emergency REA allocation 
todothe job. We are now connecting phones into our new dial board 
there. 

so, I know something personally of the problems incident to com 
pletion of our North Dakota rural telephone construction program and 
the needs for loan and administrative funds. 

And I know also of the mutually satisfactory arrangements worked 
out with the Bell System in our State. In our New Town construc- 
tion, for instance, we carry part of our rural subscribers into the town 
through rental of pin space on Bell’s toll line. We rent them space 
in our dial house for their carrier toll equipment and have a trunking 
arrangement between our exchanges at Keene and Bell’s exchange at 
Watford City. 

Probably we need improved rural phone service in our State more 
than in many others because of our longer distances and larger per- 
centages of rural people. Most of our present rural phone lines (and 
they serve only about half of our total rural population) have de- 
generated to a point where they no longer give adequate service. To- 
day I would say that less than 25 percent of our farms receive satis- 
factory service; most of which is provided by Northwestern Bell, 
Pioneer Telephone Co., North Dakota Telephone Co., and certain other 
independents. 

We have laid a good foundation for speedy completion of a good 
rural phone iveleninn nt. We need in North Dakota, our engineer 
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tells us, over $24 million of loan allocations in the next year to allow us 
io continue th: ut development in an orderly and effective manner. We 
have asked him to appear here in our behalf to substantiate his figures 

d his testimony will follow mine. 

Of course, we have made more progress than most other States (we 
are proud of that) ; but nevertheless we fear that it will be impossible 
for the REA Administrator to grant North Dakota phone systems 
‘bout half of the total loan funds as presently recommended for 
fiscal 1954 

So, in our own behalf and that of the rest of the rural phone users 
in our Nation, we feel strongly that total loan a of approxi- 
mately $200 million are definitely needed before July 1, 1954. 

Certainly, we would appreciate it if part of that aaa could be 
vranted by the Congress prior to the end of this fiscal year, so that part 
of the backlog of almost $100 million in phone-loan applications 
could be processed out of administrative funds and with personnel 
now available. 

Which leads me to the point that in your ap propriations for RE. 
should be included administrative funds sufficient to process the ad i 
tional loan funds that we hope this committee and the Congress will 
approve. We would not know what amount will be needed, but your 
committee certainly has means to determine those requirements. Cer 
tainly, adequate loan funds without means to administer them mean 
nothing. 

Why is so much money needed in our State so soon, you will ask? 
In brief, statements to be filed by other members of this delegation 
you will be told of the needs and proble ms of most of our individual 
p ee organizations. May I say briefly that we should be able to go 

ead with our planned construction program because of these points : 
) In our organization work we have acquired purchase options on 
many existing phone companies, in the hope and belief that funds 
would be available. Most of these options are from farm mutual 
companies which cannot continue longer in business with present 
plants and have no way of rebuilding their lines. But the options 
from these companies, in the main, expire in the near future and it 
may be difficult to renew them without a financial penalty; (2) many 
of these existing companies will have to do something about rehabilita- 
tion of their lines within the next 5 years. Their subscribers want to 
become part of integrated, modern, dial, areawide phone systems. 
nen of them, if they want phone service to continue Aste help now; 

3) purchase of telephone equipment, especially of dial boards, re- 
cuties a great deal of time. Ona recent letting of bids for dial cede 
on our own system, the best we could obtain was delivery in 330 days; 
(4) in those of our new companies for which loan allocations have been 
made, we have had to set up office and field crews to supervise, operate, 
and maintain acquired companies, to acquire easements, and to over- 
see both force account and contract construction. To secure capable 
employees is something of a problem. We are doing it, but hope we 
can continue building ‘phone lines so we can keep our employees and 
keep them busy. And we need to charge part of these employees’ cost 
to continued construction to keep costs for phone service within rea- 
sonable limits. 
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Finally, we realize that this Congress has a job to do in cutting ip 
propriations. But we do feel that these requested loan funds are not 
and should not he classed as outright expenditures. As organizers 
and directors of these new rural phone groups, we want to set yp 
integrated, modern systems which are large and efficient enough to 
serve their subscribers at reasonable rates, build safe reserves and re 
pay our RTA loans in the required period. The amount we ask, while 
a lot of money, is still a very small part of our total national expendi 
tures, and the entire amount we ask, if I figure correctly, is only one 
half of 1 percent of our present estimated annual expenditure for 
defense purposes. 

Now, there is another point- probably not important, but still of 
some concern. In northern North Dakota, in every small hamlet local 
eround observer units are how being organized, With present phone 
service as it is in many of those towns. 1f an observer did spot a low 
flying enemy plane, t is doubtful that he could report it to his filter 
center. 

Let me tell you that we are so thankful for the electric service we 
enjoy now, provided us by REA loans. It has changed our way of 
fe on the farm: and all for the good. Our repayment record or 

EA Joans should be a good indication of our repayment of telephone 
hOwNS., 


R 


In closing, let me take time to express my appreciation to this com 
mittee and its chairman for hearing us at this late day. That so many 
of us have left our fields to ask you for these telephone loan funds is 
evidence of the need. We hope our discussion will have some value. 

Mr. Anxprersen. Thank you for a very fine statement, sir 

Who is your next witness, Mr. Jackson ? 

Mr. Jackson. Our next witness will be Mr. Armfield, our engineer, 
who has studied all these projects and knows the detail of them. 

Mr. Armrrevp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, this 
statement is made on behalf of the North Dakota Association of Rural] 
Telephone Cooperatives. 

My name is Luverne E. Armfield and Lama telephone man serving 
the aforementioned association in a consulting capacity. My residence 

sin Fargo, N. Dak. and I am 1 of 3 partners operating the firm Cem 
imunications Consultants, an engineering organization. 

[t is my understanding that Obed Wyum, of Rutland, N. Dak., ap- 
peared before this committee on April 22, 1953, and told of the need 
for modern and reliable telephone service in certain rural areas in 
North Dakota. He told also of the concerted effort which has been 
made during the last several years by many segments of North Dakota 
people working together harmoniously for the purpose of developing 
intelligent and economical plans for making modern telephone service 
available to all who desire such service in the rural areas not presently 
served by other companies. We wish to elaborate further and explain 
our program. 

At the outset it must be understood that the rendition of telephone 
service is a public trust and imposes a grave responsibility on those 
who render the service. Such responsibility to the public entails the 
provision of the best possible telephone service at the lowest possible 
cost consistent with maintaining the financial integrity of the media 
which render the service. In recognition of such responsibility to 
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the public, the rural telephone program in North Dakota is being 
leveloped through the cooperation of the rural people, the public 
service commission, the Northwestern Bell ‘Telephone Co., independ- 
ntly owned telephone c ompanies such as the North Dakota Telephone 
Co. and the Pioneer Telephone Co., privately owned companies, exist 
¢ mutual companies, and the newly formed rural mutual-aid corpor- 

LIONS. 

The problem of making telephone service available to rural residents 
ving no service and to modernize the facilities of those receiving 

idequate service is primarily economic and it is aggravated by the 
vast areas and sparse population existing in North Dakota. The 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. and certain independent companies 
have made a sincere effort to provide modern telephone service in the 
ireas served by them. The Vy have been limited in extending the facil 
ties to the more sparsely settled areas by the lack of equity capital. 
The critical need for telephone service by the remotely located farm 
operators has been recognized by the various segments of North 
Dakota’s economic life and is evidenced by the excellent cooperation 
being achieved between the various segments in their common objective 
of making telephone service available in the rural areas not presently 
served, 

The rural people have evidenced their willingness to be financially 
responsible for the investment required for modern telephone service 
by organizing 12 mutual-aid corporations for the purpose of helping 
themselves and their neighbors to obtain such service through the 
utilization of funds appropriated to REA for telephone loan purposes. 
While I cannot speak for the other segments involved, | am confident 
that they would confirm the observation that the use of low-interest- 
bearing REA funds is the only possible means for making telephone 
service available to the remote unserved or inadequately served rural 
areas in North Dakota. 

The cooperative procedure in our State begins with a review of the 
service area boundaries of existing companies in order to respect the 
boundaries of all existing companies and to prevent solicitation within 
such service area boundaries. After a mutual understanding has been 
reached with respect to the service area boundaries as they exist, the 
proposed project is then subiitted to what we term the “one-company 
approach.” For example, this is where the community of interest of a 
proposed service area is such has to require interconnection and inte- 
gration with an existing system. Such instance is reviewed from the 
vie wpoint of how woul { such integration and interconnection be ac 
complished if one company were serving the proposed and existing 
areas. The one-company approach tends to place the customer's in 
terest above all others and permits objectivity and economies to govern 
the design of the facilities for serving the proposed areas. 

The 12 mutual-aid corporations in North Dakota have engaged 
engineering service organizations to design their respective systems 
and prepare engineering studies to support their loan applications. 
The system design and engineering studies have been completed for 

8 of the 12 projects. Studies for 3 of the remaining 4 projects will be 
completed by June 1, 1953. The studies for the 12th project will be 
completed during the coming summer. Each of these studies is not 
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considered complete until the interconnection arrangements have bee) 
reviewed and jointly engineered with the Northwestern Bell T\ 
phone Co. and/or connecting companies involved. To illustrate th, 
degree of coordination and cooperation required between the Nort} 
western Bell Telephone Co. and the various North Dakota project: 
a copy of a sts ce report is presented as an exhibit for your peru 
The status report is reviewed quarterly by the Northwestern Bell Ti 
phone Co. and the mutual aid corporation’s engineers for revisions 
may be occasioned by changing developments. 

A summary of funds required for allocation in the fiscal year b 
ginning July 1, 1953, is attached hereto and forms a part of this stat: 
ment. A review of the tabulated material will show that the num! 
of subscribers to be served by each project totals 38.647. The Su 
seribers a in each project vn re based upon commercial 
veys in the are: to be served. The estimated costs of the pro} 
are predicated upon broad gage labor and material cost units prevail 
ing in the 1 respective areas. The mutual aid corpor: ations in Nort 
Dakota require nearly $25 million during the next fiscal year to pern 
the orderly ieeciaaminad of their rural telephone program. It 
extremely important that loan funds be made available as estim: 
for each project. Piecemeal allocations would not be in the publ 
interest as such procedure would result in higher telephone rate 
Inadequate joan funds would necessitate the REA to make part 
allocations which are financially unsound as far as the borrowe) 
concerned and further it will be extremely unpopular to those who w 
remain without service for an indefinite period. In fact, such pr 
cedure would occasion much public dissatisfaction in our State. 

It is our understanding that the REA has a backlog of applicatio1 

t of approximately $100 million. It appears therefor 
priation of $200 n illion for the 1954 fiscal year, togethe: 

i Tahiti voted trat » funds, would be required to permit thi 
prompt processing of all Sean applications. Such action by th 
Congress would receive widespread public approval in our Nort) 
west area and would give this Congress the credit for making modern 
and adequate telephone service available to the unserved or inade 
quately served farm resident. 
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nary of funds required for allocation in the fiscal year beginning July 1953 to 
continue the development of rural tele phone projects in North Dakota 


Mr. ANperseNn. Thank you, Mr. Armfield, for a very fine statement. 
Who is the next witness? 

Mr. JAckson. Mrs. Erman. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mrs. OF man, we W ill be glad to hear whatever state 


ment you care to make. 
Mrs. Erman. Thank you. 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Mrs. Roland Erman and 
I live on a farm near Heaton, N. Dak., and am secretary-treasurer of 
Dakota Central Rural Telephone Mutual Aid Corp., Carrington, 
. Dak. Iam a housewife and public school teacher. 
ie one and only telephone is located in the Heaton grocery store 


314 miles from my home and is only available during store hours. 
We have worked on the RTA project 31% years and have all the engi- 
neering and groundwork laid and we are most anxious to complete 
our project and be connected with the rest of the world so as to ade 
quately insure us of protection for health and safety and participation 
in community life and to aid in more adequately carrying out our 
farm operations. 

Without the necessary telephone loan funds appropriated by the 
Congress, we cannot carry out our project. Our completed engineer- 
ing plans show that we need funds for 3,099 subscribers desiring tele 
phone service as soon as possible. These engineering plans show we 
need $2,600,000. We, the subscribers, feel that this is a loan and are 
more than willing to assume the responsibility of repaying this loan. 
The REA has added more to family farm living than I can find words 
to express, and we are anxiously looking forw ard to tele »phone service 
which will further add to better living for the farm family. 

Thank you. 


80505—53- 
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Mr. ANpersen. Thank you for a fine statement, Mrs. Erman. 
igree with you that REA has added much to the comfort of living 
he country. 

Who is the next witness ? 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Irvin M. Hanson of Petersburg, N. Dak. 

Mr. ANpersEN. Mr. Hanson, we are glad to have any statement you 

ight care to make to the subcommittee. 

Mr. Hanson. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my hame is Irvin 
M. Hanson. J am a farmer owning and operating a farm ten miles 
orth of Petersburg, N. Dak. I am a director and chairman of the 
board of directors of the Polar Rural Telephone Mutual Aid Corp., 
Petersburg, N. Dak. This co-op is located primarily in and adjoining 
he area of the famous Red River Valley of the North. 

This area has been served for the past 40 years by several small 
nutual telephone companies as well as some small independent com- 
panies. These facilities have deteriorated to the point where they 
ire worthless as a means of communication. 

We went out in this area in March 1952 and a majority of the folks 
signed and paid their telephone applications in 2 weeks or less, which 
shows the interest and need for a new and reliable source of telephone 

‘vice among our farmers. 

WwW e have options to purchase four of the above telephone companies. 
Phese options will expire very shortly, so the need for funds to cover 
these acquisitions is becoming more urgent day by day. We also have 
in agreement to purchase nine exchanges from the North Dakota Tele 
phone Co. 

We feel these acquisitions, along with the new construction we 
indertake, will provide better service for those already having it and 
omplete area coverage for those not now having service. 

On the basis of the records of Rural Electrification Administration 
repayment, we feel that our project, being in the same area and serving 
REA electric members, will be feasible and these people already under- 
stand that this is just a loan and must be repaid over 35 years with 
nterest. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Hanson. 

Who is the next witness ? 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. Glenn Pace. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Pace, whatever statement you care to give to 
the subcommittee will be appreciated. 

Mr. Pace. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name 
sGlenn Pace. Tama farmer from Ward County, N. Dak., a director 
of the Souris River Telephone Mutual Aid Corp., Velva, N. Dak., 
director of Verendrye Electric Cooperative, Velva, N. Dak., and direc- 
tor of the Association of North Dakota Telephone Cooperatives. 

Engineering plans have been completed for our option and show 
they can well serve 5,375 subscribers and will require $4 million in 

telephone loan funds. 

We have been collecting Rural Telephone Association memberships 
since 1949. These farmers want telephone service as quickly as pos- 
ible. Not only do they want service, but we have already invested 
some of their money in engineering and other plans. If we cannot 
omplete our telephone cooperative because of lack of loan funds, 
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have a moral obligation to return the money to the members which 

ey have contributed but we also have an obligation to pay the 
gineers for their work in setting the project up. Our only funds 
pay our engineering fees will be the money the members have con- 
buted. But more than the concern for those obligations is the fact 
it our subscribers desire telephone service as readily as possible. 

We have options on 20 local exchanges besides our share of the North 
Dakota telephone properties. The options on these local exchanges 
expire very soon. The large majority of the subscribers of these 
exchanges have supplied their $50 equities. In the territories covered 
by these 20 local exchanges there are 2,505 potential subscribers to 
our telephone system. Our requirements are $4 million to provide 
idequate rural telephone service and area coverage. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Thank you, Mr. Pace, for a very fine statement. 

. Douglas, we will now hear from you. 
Doveias. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, T am FE. K. Douglas, 
iad farmer of Osmabrock, N. Dak., a retired rural-mail carrier, 
ind director of the U nited Telephone Mutual i Lid ey orp., Dev ils Lake, 

N. Dak. 

The United Telephone Mutual Aid Corp., with 3,700 subscribers to 
date, finds itself without any available funds to work with toward 
uilding new lines or acquiring other existing companies upon which 
we now have options to buy. Many of these options will expire during 
1953. The managers of some of these companies have already inti 
mated that they do not favor renewals of existing options. We have 
completed engineering plans which show that we will require a tele- 
phone loan of $3 million. But we are informed there are no funds 

available. 

Many farmers have signified their dissatisfaction with our slowness 
toward doing something in the way of getting telephone service to 
them. There are many large neighborhoods without any telephone 
connections, and definitely need them, especially in time of real emer 
gency such as sickness, accidents, fires, and so forth. 

We feel we can do little about the impatience of our potential 
subscribers if the Congress will not provide us with sufficient tele 
phone loan funds and REA administrative funds. Therefore, we 
respectfully request that Congress appropriate sufficient telephone 
loan funds and REA administrative funds to readily provide our loans. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Thank you, Mr. Douglas. 

Anything further, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Armrie_p. One point I overlooked that is extremely important 
in connection with cooperation with the Bell Telephone System in 
North Dakota: We have found that by closely and jointly engineer- 
ing our problems, savings were and will be realized. In many cases 
we have jointly enginee1 red projects whereby the toll circuits of Bell 
are used by the corporation in extending their trunk and rural facili- 
ties; and oftentimes sections of lines are rebuilt so that they can be 
used jointly. I cannot emphasize too strongly the good that results 
from such cooperation. 

Mr. Anversen. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Marsnat. I would like to ask the group in general one ques- 
tion. We have had a few of our good colleagues who have expressed 
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the idea that there is absolutely no reason—they are rather posit 
about it—why rural telephone associations should not be able to fina 
their operations locally. Does anyone have any comment to make 
that point? 

Mr. AnverseNn. That is a good thing to bring out. Unfortunate 
a few Members of Congress have advanced that idea, that there is 
particular use for this program. 

Mr. Havcen. I shall be glad to comment on that. 

It may be true that in some of the thickly populated sections of 
country there is enough revenue from telephone use so that you « 
do that type of financing. But financing in many of our rural areas, 
where distances are great and subscribers are few, is impossil 
through private means. 

Mr. Anpersen. In other words, people making those claims are } 
familiar with conditions in North Dakota ? 

Mr. Havcen. That is right. In one of our earlier discussions I 1 
member the president of the North Dakota Telephone Co. saying thi 
could not obtain capital to expand their rural service, because it woul 
require a subsidy. 

Mr. Armrretp. The word “subsidy” as he used it was through 
interest money. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, gentlemen, for taking the trouble 
come before this subcommittee. I know you have come a long dis 
tance, and I am sorry we are so pressed for time that we are unable t 
give you the time you deserve. And Congressman Krueger, I wai 
to thank you for bringing this fine group before us. 

Mr. Krurcer. Thank you very much. 


Turspay, Aprir 28, 1953. 
AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


WITNESSES 


HON. EARL WILSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THI 
STATE OF INDIANA 
BRUCE HARDY, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Mr. Anpersen. Gentlemen, we are glad to have before us this 
morning our able colleague, Mr. Earl Wilson of Indiana, who has 
always been interested in the problems of agriculture. 

I understand, Congressman Wilson, you wish to introduce to th: 
subcommittee a gentleman who is to testify relative to soil conserva- 
tion. Is that right? 

Mr. Witson. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, first I want to thank the committee for their kindness 
in permitting us to be heard this morning on this very vital and im- 
portant matter, and especially so in connection with our congressional 
district in Indiana. Knowing how busy you folks are, we will not 
impose on your time. 

It is my wish to introduce to you Bruce Hardy, a long-time friend 
and constituent of mine, who not only has spent his life on the farm, 
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t has combined it with a career of agricultural education. He is one 
the few people in Indiana who has received the certificate of dis- 
ction for agricultural leadership, which is awarded by the Purdue 

\oriculture Alumni Association; and is the only person to be elected 
uur times president of the Indiana Vocational Teachers’ Association. 
\s State supervisor of State institutional farms, he was Indiana’s 
rgest farmer for a number of years. He is well known throughout 
diana for his understanding of agricultural problems. I recom- 
end him highly to you. 

Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Hardy takes the stand I would like to 
pend about 1 minute or so in my own behalf. 

Mr. Anpersen. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Witson. The National Association for the Promotion of Soil 
Conservation has made a survey in my congressional district, as well 
s in the State of Indiana, of the farmers’ wishes in connection with 
the agricultural conservation program. My district gave them a 26.3 
percent return on their questionnaire, which is high. The question- 
naire read : 

I believe that the agricultural conservation program should be continued at 
ts present level. 

I would like to see the funds for this program increased. 

I would like to see the ACP reduced by two-thirds as advocated by the presi- 
lent of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Iam a member of the Farm Bureau. 

I am a member of the Grange. 

Of the 26.3 percent return from my congressional district, 92.2 per- 
cent of the farmers support ACP; 63.9 percent of the pares favor 
an incerase in ACP; 73.3 percent are Farm Bureau members; 90.9 
percent of the Farm Bureau members support ACP; 62.8 percent of 
the Farm Bureau members favor an increase in ACP; 7.4 percent of 
those answer ing the questionnaire are Grange members; 75 percent 
of the Grange members support ACP; 66.7 percent of the Grange 
members favor an increase in ACP, 

With your permission, I would like to leave these to be inserted in 
the record. 

Mr. AnpersEN. We will be glad to have them inserted as part of 
your remarks, Congressman. 

Mr. Wirson. Thank you. 

(The papers referred to are as follows :) 

Questionnaire issued by National Association for the Promotion of Soil 
Conservation: 

I believe that the agricultural conservation program should be con- 

— tinued at its present level. 

1 would like to see the funds for this program increased. 
I would like to see the ACP reduced by two-thirds as advocated by the 
- — president of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
— = I am a member of the Farm Bureau. 
~~ I am a member of the Grange. 
Name ~ 
City and St: ite 





Mr. Anpersen. I might say that I have known Mr. Hardy 
some time, and I feel we have a witness well qualified to discuss t} 

ibject. 

Mr. Hardy, we are glad to hear from you. 

Mr. H ae. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I a 
happy to be here and to have the courtesy extended to me of making 


a few remarks on soil conservation. 

\Ithough I am interested in all phases of the a gr icultural budget 
[ am particularly concerned about that part of it which has to « 
with soil conservation. To me soil conservation is as much a prot 
lem of the urban dweller as it is to the farmer. Science has neve: 
found a satisfactory substitute for the food products that man deriv: 
rrom the soil. The future well be ing of our country de spends largely 
on our ability to improve the productive capacity of our soils. 

Although we point to China as the classic ex: imple of soil depletion, 
our agronomists agree that the soils of this country have been ex 
ploited at a a greater rate than any other country. The splendi { 
work of our agricultural colleges, experiment stations, and agricul 
tural extension service, has contributed much in correcting the abus 
to our soils, but it has not been enough. Even the more recent acti, 
ties of the Soil Conservation Service and the agricultural conserva 
tion program have not kept pace with soil depletion and forces ot 
nature which are constantly at work. 

Therefore, our farmers are greatly alarmed when they learn that 
a cutb ack in ACP funds is being proposed, and that such proposals 
have the backing of Mr. Kline and Mr. Newsom, national leaders of 
the Farm Bureau and the Grange. Without reflecting on the sin 
cerity of either of these gentlemen, one of whom is my good friend 
and fellow Hoosier, I feel certain they do not reflect the thinking 
of the rank and file of their members on this issue. 

Farmer polls taken in Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, New York, and 
other States bear out the accuracy of this statement. As a membe1 
ince its inception, and a past master of the 


of the Farm Bureau s 
lifler with these men, but the necessity seems 


Grange, I dislike to ¢ 
to justify it. 

A oreater part of the United States has not received the benefits 
of fertile soil left by the glaciers and it has been necessary to rebuild 
the organic matter content ot the soil whic h h: as been lost by erosion 
or crop depletion. Without lime it is almost impossible to grow the 
kind of plants which will not only aden the organic matter but also 
the nitrogen content so necessary to profitable crop production. 
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Equally important is the mechanical effect of lime and organic 
itter on the soll in preventing the ravaging effect of water and wind 
the soll. Lime is regarded by our agronomists as the key stone of 


rtility of most of our unglaciated soils since it is so necessary to 


btain good stands of legumes. In our section of Indiana and in 
large number of States our farmers regard the use of lime as of 
amount lnportans e in soil conservation. However, the large 
imber of tenants and smaller farmers need to have incentive pay 
nts to encourage them to make proper use of this material. 
L, ming practices are certainly not to be regarded as abl annual yr 
porary practice, It certainly is at least a semilpermanent practice 

d in many instances is more permanent than terracing and othe 
echanical practices which are subject to erosive elements 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Would you permit me to interject at that point ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. Certainly. 

Mr. ANpersen. We have had considerable discussion on that point 
efore the subcommittee. Some people come before us and say th 

ming practice is an annual practice and should not be considered a 
a permanent practice. On the other hand, others say that if they were 
ot abel to put lime on their soil they in turn would not be able to get 
the soil in condition to have the good forage crops to take care of their 
vestock. We have had a witness from New England claim that the 
liming practice is a permanent practice because it puts their soil in a 
permanent condition. 

Mr. Harpy. That is correct, and I agree wholeheartedly with them. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Once the funds are allocated, it is my opinion that 
the States themselves, through the best information they can gain from 
the people and organizations interested in soil conservation, should 
determine what constitutes permanent or semipermanent practices. 
Do you agree with me? 

Mr. Harpy. Farmers would agree with you, and I do too. 

Mr. Anpersen. I do not use lime on my farm, but I can see the view 
point of these people who claim it is probably the Number 1 thing 
having to do with the soil. And I would not want the Department 
of Agriculture to get out a brochure that liming could not be taken 
as a permanent practice on my farm. 

Mr. Harpy. I agree with you. 

Mr. ANbeRsEN. Excuse me for interrupting; proceed. 

Mr. Harpy. Personally, I feel that our people can well afford to 
give this encouragement to a practice that contributes so much to ou 
soil-conservation program. 

However, may I say that the agricultural conservation program 
should be developed largely by farmer committees at the State and 
local levels to fit the needs of their res} ective sections rather than by 
directives set up in Washington. A soil-conservation program which 
would be ideal for my county would likely be a misfit for Washington, 
California, or Llinois. 

And for that reason I] wholeheartedly agree with you that this pro 
gram cannot be directed and set up in Washington, for the reason that 
it will not fit the case in the varied conditions we find throughout the 
United States. 

Mr. AnpersEN. Certainly to a certain extent it must be directed 
from Washington. But the details must be left to the various States 
involved. 
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Mr. Harpy. That is what I meant. 

Gentlemen, I want to call your attention to the poll handed y, 
by Congressman Earl] Wilson, and point out 1 or 2 things. 

First, there is very little deviation between the percentage of farmers 
who support the ACP either in my district or in the State of Indiana 
as compared to those people who are members of the Farm Bureau 
members of the Grange. 

In my own district, 92.2 percent of the farmers who returned their 
cards support ACP; whereas 90.9 percent of the Farm Bureau men 
bers and 75 percent of the Grange members who returned their ¢ 
support ACP. 

In the State, 87.4 percent of the farmers who returned their card 
support ACP; and 85.9 percent of the Farm Burea members and 8s 
percent of the Grange members who returned their cards support 
ACP. 

That, I believe, about completes what I have to say, unless you hay 
questions. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, sir. I am one of those who believes 
that we must have a certain size program dedicated to soil conser’ 
tion each year if we are to keep our soil in such condition that we ca 
produce food for the ever-increasing Americans in the future. I an 
trying to look forward 50 years rather than at just today. Of course 
these folk who object. to this program do not realize that unless we 
have some sort of an incentive in this work, huge quantities of land 
will never receive the beneficial effects of the right soil practices, 

Mr. Harpy. I believe it can be demonstrated that since the ACP 
payments were started, the use of limestone has increased about 10 
times as compared to its former use but use is still far below the ton- 
nage recommended by leading agricultural authorities—agronomists, 
land-grant colleges, and so forth. 

Mr. Anpersen. Just last weekend I had the privilege of taking a 
2-day trip on a large United States aircraft carrier. I could not help 
but think, as I was on that ship, that there we have an investment in 
ee arrier itself plus the 68 planes aboard and all of the equipment, 
of at least $200 million in very expendable material so far as the tax- 
payer is concerned. It would seem that it is not out of line to spend 
approximately that same amount of money on a nationwide basis to 
preserve the soils of America. 

Mr. Harpy. I could subscribe to that 100 percent. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Marshall, do you have any questions 

Mr. Marswaut. It is rather evident from Mr. Hardy’s statement 
that he has kept in very close touch with the thinking of the farmers 
in his area in connection with soil conservation and the ACP 
payments. 

Mr. Harpy. I try to do so. 

Mr. Marsnwart. I think, unfortunately, Mr. Hardy, there are some 
people who are thinking and talking in terms of payments and are 
talking about certain practices, that are losing sight of conservation 
itself. The thing that this committee is interested iri is the best pos- 
sible way of preserving our soil with the least cost. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Marshall, I think you will agree that in this 
subcommittee we could not possibly approve funds for this program 
unless we felt that it meant the future preservation of our soils. 
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Mr. Marsuauyt, Mr. Chairman, you are correct. 

Mr. AnpersEn. It is from that viewpoint, as you know, that we ap- 
proach this subject. 
~ Mr. Harpy. Our soil is probably the most priceless thing we have 
for the next generation. 

Mr. Anpersen. Next to our children, I think the soil is our next 
createst asset. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you. 


Turspay, Aprin 28, 1953. 
Ruraut EvecrriFication ADMINISTRATION 
RURAL TELEPHONE PROGRAM 


WITNESSES 


GEORGE WERNER, RUSHFORD, MINN. 
J. 8S. ZUEMEWALT, BRAINERD, MINN. 


Mr. AnpeERsEN. Gentlemen of the committee, we are very much 
pleased to have before us this morning Mr. George Werner of Rush- 
ford, Minn., and Mr. J. S. Zuemewalt of Brainerd, Minn. This ap- 
pearance has been arranged for them, I understand, by our colleague, 
the Honorable August H. Andresen, who is recognized as one of the 
leading experts on agriculture in the Congress of the United States. 


Because of that, gentlemen, we are more than ever pleased at your 
coming before us to give us any information you might have for us. 

Mr. Werner. We are here in the interest of the rural telephone 
program. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. You may proceed. 

Mr. Werner. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, this 
is a statement made at the request of Minnesota RTA Association. 

The RTA Association is an organization of all of the REA 
telephone borrowers or applicants in Minnesota regardless of their 
ownership. This association consists of 21 independently owned and 
9 cooperatively owned companies. 

The coordination of efforts of the Minnesota RTA Association and 
the Minnesota Independent Telephone Association is evidenced by a 
copy of a letter from Keith W. Voght, secretary-treasurer of the 
asocit ex 

While Minnesota rates reasonably high in telephones, the quality of 
service in the rural areas is deplorable. These lines have deteriorated 

rapidly in recent years due to a lack of finances. The passage of the 
amendment to the REA act authorizing REA to make loans in rural 
areas to provide telephone service has created a real demand for 
improvement of telephone service. 

In the past telephone service in rural areas has been provided by 
small groups of farmers banding together and constructing local lines 
to provide communication facilities among themselves. Modern tele- 
phone service cannot be provided on this basis. 

The present indications are that the only practical method of mod- 
ernizing our telephone service is for the small groups to band together 
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to form areas large enough for feasability either by privately OV 
companies or on a cooperative basis. 

A committee to represent the State of Minnesota consisting ot 
George Werner and J.S. Zuemewalt was appointed by the Minnes 
RTA Association to appear before your committee and present 
statement in their behalf — sting your assistance in making fund 
available for a program of re habilitation and construction of mode) 
communication facilities. ‘A resolution passed at a meeting of t 
association held in Minneapolis on the 9th day of April L953 
attached for your records 

Mr. Anpersen. We will have that included in the record 
point. 

(The resolution referred to is as follows :) 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas we the members of the Minnesota RTA Association are in ace 
with the economy program of the Federal administration ; and 

Whereas, on the other hand, we believe that a budget of only $50 million wi 
make it necessary to curtail worthwhile telephone programs during their co: 
struction ; and 

Whereas we feel that additional funds can be made available without affect 
ing the economy program: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this association urge the United States Congress to make add 
tional funds available to REA borrowers for the rural telephone program during 
the next fiscal year. 

Adopted this 9th day of April 1953. 

Haro_p Ericson, President. 

Attest: 

JOSEPH L. KACZMAREK, 
Secretary 
STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
County of Benton, ss: 

I, being duly elected and acting secretary of the Minnesota RTA Associa 
tion, hereby certify that I have compared the attached and foregoing copy of 
the resolution adopted April 9, 1953, with the original thereof on file in my 
office and that the same is a true and complete copy of the original resolution 
adopted by said association at a meeting duly called and held on the 9th day ot 
April 1953 

[SEAL] JoserpH L. KAcCZMAREK, 

Neeretary. 
JosepnH L. KACZMAREK, 
Notary Public, Benton County, Minn, 
My commission expires December 22, 1959. 


Mr. Werner. We urgently request that sufficient funds be author- 
ized in order that the progress of the rural telephone program will 
not ™ curtailed during the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1953. 

The rural people have evidenced their willingness to be financially 
responsible for the investment required for modern telephone service 
by organizing for the purpose of helping themselves and their neigh- 
bors to obtain such service through the utilization of funds made 
available to REA for telephone-loan purposes. 

To further emphasize this meeting that was held quite a few inde- 
pendents met in Minneapolis, and some of those people have been 
waiting 2 or 3 years to get a loan through, and they were quite con- 
cerned about it. 

I happen to be manager of one of the electric cooperatives, and I 
was asked to help the telephone program also. 
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Mr. Anprersen, Mr. Werner, you made a fine statement. I want to 
that our subcommittee is very much interested in the telephone 
ogram. We have tried this spring to secure additional loan funds 
the current fiscal vear, but have been unsuccessful, However, we 
continuing the fight. I want you gentlemen to understand that. 
\nd IT am sure that we will bring out of this subcommittee sufficient 
thorization for next year to meet the need. 

Do vou not feel so, Mr. Marshall ¢ 

Mr. Marsuaun. I do, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Of course, we have to be realistic. There is no use 

cing for more than we can get the Congress to agree to, but you 
live my assurance that we on this subcommittee understand the situ- 

tion and are interested in helping meet the problem. 

Mr. Werner. I think, Mr. Chairman, if I may interpose another 
wught here, the thought some of us have—I know Mr. Zuemewalt 
ind I have—we want you to have the feeling that we want the inde- 
pendents to take hold of this just as well as we are doing. 

[ would like to file this letter showing the cooperation of the Minne- 
ota Independent Telephone Association, 

Mr. Anpersen. We will have this letter placed in the record at 
this point. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 

APRIL 14, 1953. 
Mr. HAROLD Ericson, 
President, RTA Association, 

, Care of Hector Telephone Co., Hector, Minn. 

IyeAR HAro_p: The purpose of this letter is to confirm in writing the remarks I 
made before your group at the Radisson Hotel on Thursday, April 9, 1953. 

This association cordially invites all of the REA borrowers to be members. 
We have had regular cooperatives as members of this association for many years 
and are confident that we can render assistance to the members of your group. 
We are willing and able to do so. 

It seems a good idea to establish your group, or a part of it, as a REA com- 
mittee of this association and you will recall one or more in your group mentioned 
this at the meeting on April. While I have not yet taken up this specific matter 
for consideration by our board of directors I feel confident that the board would 

approve, 

You will recall that Joe Zuemewalt, of Brainerd, mentioned the possibility of 
using the good offices of the association for future meetings of your group when 
it has need. I indicated that the offices of this association would always be made 
available for any meetings which you fellows desire to call. Moreover we intend 
to make our clerical facilities available for your use and assistance. In other 
words with all of your members as our members this office and its equipment 
would be made available to you fellows the same as any other member or 
commercial company. 

As I have indicated to you, Joe Kaczmarak, George Werner, and others, we 
will work with and for all members of this association without discrimination. 
My goal is to create a telephone situation in Minnesota and a policy which is 
“One for all and all for one.” 

Best regards. 

Yours very truly, 
Keitu W. Voer, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Zuemewalt, have you any statement, sir? 

Mr. ZurMewattr. Well, nothing more than just to confirm what Mr. 
Werner has said. 

Mr. AnperseNn. First will you give us a little bit of your own back- 
ground ? 

Mr. ZvrmMewact. I am the manager of the REA electric cooperative 
at Brainerd, Minn., and also the telephone cooperative. 
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At the suggestion of the REA we did go out and acquire severa] o{ 
these farm lines that were falling down and were actually inoperatiy 
Now we are faced with the problem of placing those back into opera 
tion, and with no money it is practically an impossibility. 

For that reason we are very much concerned about the appropriation 
for the coming year. We do have a loan application with REA fo. 
some $350,000 which was sent to the Administrator yesterday for | 
approval. Of course that is only the first step. We asked for $1, 
200,000, which we were sure we needed, and of that amount they o1 
had available enough to let us have the $350,000. 

Mr. Anversen. You two gentlemen are connected with the REA 
the capacity of managers of your respective associations. Would y: 
say that there is every probability of handling the rural telephon 
program in such a way that this subeommittee will be able to place 
along with REA as a splendidly administered program / 

Mr. Werner. I am positive of it. 

Mr. AnpDersen. You say, Mr. Werner, you are positive it will be 
credit to the REA setup / 

Mr. Werner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anpersen. What is your answer, Mr. Zuemewalt ? 

Mr. ZueMEwA.r. I am sure you will be just as proud of this tele 
phone program as you have been of the electric program. 

Mr. Anpersen. I have done a little boasting in times gone by of the 
splendid repayment record of REA. I would like to be able to cor 
tinue that In connection with the comparatively new program, the 
telephone program. Iam glad to have the assurance of you gentle 
men that vou feel sure it will be so operated. 

Mr. Marsuauy. I am aware of the fine work that Mr. Zuemewalt 
has done at Brainerd with the REA. Iam also aware of the tremen 
dous amount of work that he has done in attempting to get the RTA 
program in an efficient operating shape. I feel sometimes that some 
of our colleagues might not realize the time involved and the effort 


which is put forth in putting a telephone association into operation, 
which is somewhat different from the REA program, since a lot of the 


effort must be done in taking over dilapidated, out-dated facilities. 
I would like to have Mr. Zuemewalt comment briefly on that particula: 
part of the program for the record. 


Mr. Zurmewatt. I think a very fine example of what can be done 


along that line is the work we have done in the Motley exchange. It 
is modernized now; it is a dial system. Prior to the time we put in 
the dial system, they had 34 subscribers. Since it has been converted 
to dial, we have 140 subscribers, and are still getting applications ever 
day. That certainly is proof to me that the telephone program is 
much needed ; that is, a modern telephone system. 

Mr. Anversen. Thank you, Mr. Zuemewalt; and thank you, Mr. 
Werner, for a very good presentation here this morning. 

Mr. Werner. We thank you for giving us this opportunity. 


Turspay, Aprin 28, 1955, 
Bureau oF ENTOMOLOGY AND PLANT QUARANTINE 
RESEARCH ON BIOLOGY AND CONTROL OF CHEESE MITES 
WITNESS 


EDWARD M. SEARLS, ENTOMOLOGIST, NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS 
CO., INC. 


Mr. ANpERSEN. The committee has before it Mr. Edward M. Searls 
of the National Dairy Products Co. 

[ understand, Mr. Searls, you would like to testify relative to food 

sects ¢ 

Mr. Searts. Yes. I am Edward M. Searls, and I am presently em- 
ployed as entomologist by National Dairy Products Co., Inc., 260 
Madison Avenue, New York City. Previously I was employed in the 
United States Army, as entomologist for the Sixth Service Command 
from 1943 to 1945. Before that, beginning in 1930 I was employed 

t the University of Wisconsin as a professor of entomology. I taught 
various courses In entomology and both directed research with gradu- 
ite students and conducted research in various phases of applied en- 
tomology. I am the author or coauthor of about 50 titles in applied 
entomology including many titles on insect prevention and control 

food-processing plants. From 1919 to 1930 I was employed in the 
United States Department of Agriculture’s Bureau of Entomology. 
| have a bachelor’s, master’s, and doctor’s degree from the University 

f Wisconsin. 

In appearing before your committee, I am representing the execu- 
tive committee of the Food Industry Liaison Group as chairman of 
the dairy and animal products subcommittee. The Food Industry 
Liaison Group is a voluntary association of members of industry en- 
gaged in the production, processing, holding, or transportation of 
food. The office expense of the group is paid by the Millers National 
Federation. It is my function as chairman of this subcommittee to 
represent the interests of dairy and animal products in problems in- 
volving insect and rodent prevention as they concern the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine of the Department of Agriculture 
and the Division of Wildlife and Predator Control of the Federal 
Security Agency. The member organizations which I represent most 
intimately in this connection are National Cheese Institute, American 
Dry Milk Institute, Dairy Industry Committee, and all other food 
institutes, associations, and organizations with which mites appear 
as a problem in sanitation as well as destruction of goods. 

The item in which we are specifically interested appears on page 
398 of the budget for fiscal year 1954 ae the item for Bureau of 
Entomology and P lant Quarantine. It is: 1. Insect infestations. (a) 
Insects affecting food, feed, and fiber ieee 

We are particularly interested in the increase requested, since this 
increase states in part “Increases are proposed for the expansion of 
research on problems associated with stored products insects. 

We understand that the sum of $35,000 for the study of the biology 
and control of cheese mites is a part of this increase. 
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It would be difficult indeed for us to overemphasize the desirab 
of having this increase remain in the budget and of having this st 
made. Cheese mites are pests as well of most dried high-prot 
foods held in storage, consequently they are problems in animal pr 
ucts as well as dairy or whole-grain products. At present littl 
known concerning the mites which affect all of these products: a 
at present, there is no satisfactory way of either preventing or 
trolilng these creatures in food. This problem is particularly emp 
sized by the failure of the so-called miracle insecticides of a few yea 
ago, W hich has resulted in the returned incidence of roaches and fli 
which have recently developed resistance to these insecticides to 
point where prevention and control are no longer possible. 

It is our very earnest request that in the interest of these food-pro 
essing industries, institutes, and associations that this item should 
retained in the budget. 

Mr. ANpbrERSEN. You might give the subcommittee a little informa 
tion as to the extent of the destruction caused by these cheese mites. 

Mr. Sears. In cheese they are particular pests in our oldest and 
best-tasting cheeses that we have to put away in cellars where tempera 
tures and humidity are well regulated, and inevitably these things 
come in there. 

Mr. Anpersen. What effect do they have on the quality of the 
cheese / 

Mr. Searts. After you become accustomed to it, you could tell very 
easily when you walk in if cheese mites are there. There is an acrid 
odor that causes us to have to cut off a portion of our finest cheeses. 
The business of waxing cheeses does not cure the problem. These 
mites do wonderfully well under wax. 

In grains it is not unusual to get whole-grain products that will 
have these little creatures. And they do well on dried meat and the 
lean part of bacon. They cannot live on the fat part of bacon, nor 
on limburger or the soft-type cheeses. They leave this odor we have 
to trim out, and when we want to cure a cheese for 18 or 24 months, 
tliey will consume 114 or 2 inches of the cheese and spoil another 
half inch. 

Mr. Anpersen. I might say for the record that the original budget 
includes $100,000 for research under the heading “Stored Products 
Insects.” The revised estimate retains this increase. And this covers 
insects of cheese, dairy products, and so forth. 

Mr. Searvs. That has been retained / 

Mr. Anpersen. That is still in the budget. 

Mr. Sears. I am glad to know that. Thank you, sir. 


JAPANESE Beerte QvuaARANTINE AND NatioNan Scuoor Lunxcu 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Anpersen. We will insert at this point a statement by Hon. 
Robert H. Mollohan, a Representative in Congress from the First 
District of West Virginia. 
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he statement referred to is as follows:) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 27, 1953 
H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
Chairman, Agriculture Subcommittee, 
House Committee on Appropriations, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Will you please permit me to direct the attention of the 
embers of the subcommittee to two items in the agricultural appropriation 
quarantine work on the Japanese beetle and the school-lunch program—in 

ch I have a particular interest? 

rhe problem of Japanese-beetle control is an acute one. A respecter of neither 
ersons nor places, this insect is a scourge to the professional farmer and 

seryman and the amateur gardener. The entire northeastern section of our 
ntry is infested with it. 

Reducing the appropriation for control of this pest from $482,000 to $150,000 

d thereby virtually eliminating Federal control is, in my opinion, false economy. 

rhe free movement of all interstate shipments of nursery and greenhouse 

oducts will be seriously affected. Each State will have to devise its own 

ethods of control and set up its own certification requirements for shipments 

to and from other States. Obviously, it will cost the States more to function 

dependently than it has cost them to act in cooperation with the Federal 
Government. 

Because it can coordinate and centralize quarantine activities as well as main 

in uniformity in regulations, only the Federal Government can wage an ef 
ctive and economical fight against the Japanese beetle, and I strongly urge 

e members of the subcommittee to appropriate the necessary funds to enable the 
Department of Agriculture to continue this important work 

In still another field, our shortsightedness will, if we are not careful, lead to 
wor economy I refer to the proposed cut in the school-lunch program from 
$83,365,000 to $75 million, a decrease of more than $8 million in terms of child 
health. 

The school-lunch program is not an experiment: it has proved to be beneficial 
to our children; it has a salutary effect on our economy ; and it has a long-range 

nefit from the point of view of higher health standards. 

Nutrition deficiencies, studies have shown, cut across lines of economic status— 
hey affect rich and poor alike. The school-lunch program can do much to help 
rovide the right diet during a child’s formative years. 

The importance of good nutrition in a child’s early years was brought home to 
isin World War II when a large number of our young men were rejected for mili- 
tary service because of deficiencies caused Or aggravated by poor nutrition in 

their youth. 

To deprive the schools of the full benefits of this plan is to render them a dis- 
service, to endanger our physical fitness as a Nation, and to weaken our economy. 

I am confident that the subcommittee will, after careful consideration, con- 
clude that reductions in the appropriations for either of the items I have 
discussed would constitute a poor basis for economy and work a great hard- 
ship not only on those groups immediately affected but on all the people as well. 

With all good wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert H. MoLtoHan 





Turspay, Apri 28, 1953, 
Bureau or Human Nurririon AND Home Economics 
WITNESSES 


MISS RUTH L. BONDE, MEMBER OF AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON BUREAU OF HUMAN 
NUTRITION AND HOME ECONOMICS; CHAIRMAN, HOME ECco- 
NOMICS DEPARTMENT, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

MRS. E. IRVING MANGER, MEMBER, AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICs 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Anpersen. The committee will come to order. 

We are glad to have before us Miss Ruth L. Bonde, chairman of th 
department of home economics, Northwestern University, and Mrs 
E. Irving Manger, who is representing the American Home Economi: 
Association. It is my understanding that you ladies wish to testify 
on matters affecting the Bureau of Home Nutrition and Home 
Economics. 

We will be glad to hear from Miss Bonde at this time. 

Miss Bonner. I am Miss Ruth L. Bonde, professor and chairman of 
the department of home economics at Northwestern Universit: ; 
Evanston, Ill. I am a former recording secretary of the America 
Home Economics Association and am now a member of that associa 
tion’s advisory committee on the Bureau of Human Nutrition an 
0 Economics. I am here today as a representative of the Amer 

1 Home Economics Association to speak to you about the appro 
priation for the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 

T he American Home Economics Association has for many years had 
an official advisory committee to the Bureau for the purpose of further 
ing interpretation of the Bureau’s work to and through AHEA mem 
bers and of bringing to the Bureau suggestions for further researc) 
deemed necessary. Since I am new to this committee, I can say that 
in past years members have taken their responsibilities very serious!) 
and have given assistance in many capacities. Dr. Stiebeling would 
probably be the first to recognize that this committee has done much to 
further the use of Bureau findings and publications, bringing to fam 
lies the rewards of the Bureau’s efforts. 

The AHEA is an organization of about 20,000 professional men and 
women concerned with the improvement of family living. Through 
their various positions as teachers, extension workers, journalists, die- 
titians, demonstrators, and parents they reach inestimable number: 
of the Nation’s families annually. There are now more than 2,500 
home-economics-trained faculty members in our colleges and universi- 
ties, more than 22,000 State, county, and city home-economics super- 
visors and teachers, 2,000 home economists in business, 4,600 in 4-H 
Clubs and other extension service programs, more than 10,200 dieti- 
tians and more than 67,000 students enrolled in home economics in col 
leges and universities. The impact of this group upon family life is 
significant and will grow in importance as knowledge based on fact 
can be interpreted to our families. 

These thousands make up a highly trained and well-organized net- 
work for the dissemination of information directly to families. Each 
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of these home economists looks to the Bureau as a major source of new 
ject matter and is continuously transmitting the Bureau findings 
| population that has been trained to be receptive to new ideas, new 
overies, and new products which will improve the family well- 
eing and advance its standard of living.’ 
One function of the American Home Economics Association is to 
g to all home economists the results of research which is significant 
to their work. Research is presented through the program at the an- 
val meeting and through the official journal of the association. The 
work of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics has a 
gnificant place in both the annual meeting and in the Journal of 
Home Economics. Each year, members of the Bureau staff occupy 
portant places on the program of the association’s annual meeting 
Each year, the Journal carries a series of 8 pages of the latest Bureau 
formation in addition to many articles which report research. The 
June issue of our Journal will carry a very interesting summary of 
outstanding Bureau achievements over the past 30 years. This sum- 
mary of achievements is a record of which the Department of Agricul- 
ture may well be proud. 

To further knowledge, research is essential. Only through new 
knowledge can the world move forward to improve the well-being of 
ill men. 

In our country the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
omics is looked to as the leader in research relating to the many as- 
pects of family well-being. Thus it must assume the responsibilities 
which its position has given it by: (a) developing methodology for 
research in specified areas; (0) carrying through research problems 
which are not or cannot be dealonel by other research agencies ; 
(c) cooperating with other institutions engaged in basic research; 
(d) interpreting the findings of research so that the benefits, as rapidly 
#s possible, can influence change in the lives of people. 

The Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics has made a 
most commendable contribution to American families working within 
the limitations of the budget which it has had. But, as we move 
forward in an increasingly complex world this Government agency, 
in my opinion, is rightfully expected to make an increasing effort to 
solve basic problems which our families face. The task is great. 

Today, as always, there is pressure against time, against money, 
and against the creative resources of men, all of which are important 
ingredients in a program of research. Since this is true, then choices 
must be made from among alternative needs and desires, and research 
projects must be selected which in the best judgment of the experts 
will give us the greatest return. Some projects may need to be viewed 
in the long-term and some in the short-term but all must be viewed 
as an integral part of a well-formulated plan. 

Thus far the major emphasis of the Bureau has been on nutrition 
research. Undoubtedly this was both expedient and wise but it must 
be remembered that other areas such as textiles and clothing, housing, 
home furnishings and equipment, home management, family econom- 
ics, and child development are important areas of research for which 
the Bureau has responsibility. 


30505—53— pt. 5-83 
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With your permission I should like to comment on the work in four 
areas of research in the Bureau. I should like to begin with foods 
and nutrition. 

As Dr. Hazel Stiebeling, Chief of the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, so ably outlined for you in her report of March 

1953, to this committee, the Bureau has done much to advance our 
knowledge regarding “nutritional requirements of people, the com- 
position and nutritive value of foods to meet these needs, the best use 
of agricultural products, including food selection, care of food in the 
home, and the most suitable method of food preparation and prese 
vation.” The Bureau’s research findings have been published in tech- 
nical form and have been interpreted and made available to the lay 
public in other types of publications. 

Though the Bureau’s work in nutrition is extensive, much remains 
to be done in extending knowledge and in incorporating what we know 
into the lives of people. Dr. Tom Spies of the Nutrition Institute 
of Northwestern University Medical School illustrates very clearly 
what nutrition research can accomplish when he says that the appli- 
cation of even the knowledge we now have about nutrition could ex 
tend the productive life of man as much as 20 years. Such a gain 
would represent a tremendous economic adv: untage to our society. 
We cannot rest, however, until answers are found to m: ny more of the 
perplexing problems relating to foods and nutrition and integrated 
into the daily food habits of all regardless of income or place of resi 
dence. Our people are receptive to new ideas; they appreciate the 
scientific data required for nutrition advice; and hundreds of thou- 
sands of families are already making use of the Bureau’s findings to 
improve their nutritional status. 

If another of the major goals of the family is to maximize satis 
factions derived from the use of its money and from its goods and serv- 
ices, then we must recognize the need for extensive research in the 
field of family economics. Work in this area has not yet moved for 
ward as rapidly as in some other areas of research. The reasons for 
this are understandable, but we hope that we have now reached the 
time when more attention can be given to this significant phase of 
home economics. 

I am sure that you are all familiar with the book, Rural Family 
Living Charts, prepared by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics for the annual Agricultural Outlook Conference. In addi- 
tion to its use at that conference, the chart book has proved of in- 
estimable value in teaching, both at the high school and college level 
and in adult work through extension or high school programs. Com- 
bined with the rural family living studies it is of significant value 
in our attempt to interpret the American scale and standard of living. 
All of us who are concerned with improvement of our standards of 
living for rural families each year find much help in the chart book. 
It is invaluable, too, in indicating unevenness in our living standard 
and gaps that need to be closed. Much basic research which is costly 
in terms of staff time and money is essential to the preparation of the 
chart book. No other organization is equipped to do this particular 
job; and probably no other agency can enjoy such effective dissemi- 
nation of its findings as does the Bureau through the Extension Serv- 
ice, the vocational and nonvocational home economics teachers, nutri- 
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sts of the school lunch program, public health workers, home 
inagement supervisors of the Farmers Home Administration, and 
rough other home economists in business and community service. 

But we need more research to ae us gain an understanding of 

anges Which have come about in family living and the economic 
effects of these changes upon the family. For example, we know that 
today about 30 percent of those gai nfully employed are women. In 

1951, 55 percent of the gainfully employed women were married and 

other 16 percent were widowed or divorced, a total of 71 percent, 
Approximately 2 million working mothers have children under 6 years 
of age. Some 4 million families “have only a female head. This indi- 
ates a marked change in the role of women. Anyone who is involved 
safeguarding the ‘political, economic, and cultural society in which 
hese families live will recognize the need for current and accurate 
formation about family living patterns. For example, we need to 
know the effect of this change in the status of women upon the eco- 
omic well-being of fi imilies—upon their money management prob- 
ems, their pattern of consumption of food, clothing, and shelter, and 
the effect upon children—the most important resource of our Nation 

Another area in need of research is that relating to our aging 
population. ‘Today, approximately 8 percent of our population 1s 
65 years of age or over and demographers point to this as a con- 
tinuing trend. We need to know how the choices made by this group 
vi sen affect our production and consumption and what are their prob- 

ms relating to such things as financial security beyond the earning 
period, the financing of medical care, housing, and equipment needs. 

Since an insignificant amount of research in family economics is 
being done elsewhere, home economists—who play such an important 
role in the interpreting and disseminating of authentic data in the 
area of family economics—must look to the Bureau for research find- 
ings and for methodology which will guide others in the conduct of 
research. 

The program of the textiles and clothing division of the Bureau 
is at once practical and scientific. It has been planned to provide facts 
about clothing and household fabrics that (a) will offer homemakers 
assistance in the selection, use, and care of eet and textiles, and 
(6) will provide guides to producers in the development of fibers, fab- 
rics, and garments for specific consumer uses. Back of the facts thus 
provided is fundamental research. 

In a partial list of the studies recently carried on by the Division, we 
note: Studies dealing with chemical and physical properties of fab- 
ries, efficiency of soaps and synthetic detergents in the removing of 
soil; the degradation of fibers by micro- organisms ; and inservice 
e valuation of fabrics made from fibers of known origin. 

The Bureau’s study of body measurements leading to the develop- 
ment of a sizing system for children’s clothing and a system for sizing 
women’s garments which is now emerging, will be of immeasurable 
value to the consumer of ready-to-wear clothing. Families are always 
eagerly awaiting for authentic assistance in making the best use of 
their clothing dollars and home economists are alert to bring this kind 
of information to families as rapidly as it is available. As you know, 
the consumer's hunger for textile facts today is practically insatiable. 
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There is indeed much need for further research. Evidence of what 
service consumers look upon as desirable from fabrics and clothing js 
most important. The development ‘of reliable procedures for pre- 
dicting the performance of a fabric in use is another important ae: 
tribution which the Bureau might make. 

The Bureau draws upon the immense resources of other bureaus in 
the Department of Agriculture, agricultural experiment stations, and, 
to some extent trade associations in cooperative endeavor to bring 
about improved consumption of textiles and clothing. 

Home economists over the country also look to the Bureau for leader- 
ship in the development of methodology in research in the area of tex- 
tiles and clothing. 

No one can travel in the Scandinavian countries without being con- 
scious of the sanity with which housing problems have been attacked. 
Our Bureau has started a research program in rural family housing 
which should bring the United States closer to the achievement of 
housing for efficiency and satisfying family life. This research should 
be continued with emphasis upon need in relation to the limitations 
of money available for housing in most family budgets. 

Knowledge derived from research in the companion field of house 

hold equipment is important because of the fact that all household 
equipment represents a major investment for families. Not only is 
the original investment of great proportion but the maintenance may 
be excessive unless the equipment is intelligently used. Because of 
the nature of the equipment market and the complexity of the equip- 
ment itself consumers find diffeulty in securing the kinds of basic 
information they need for intelligent choice and use. They, there 
fore, look to the Bureau for sound information which will serve as 
a guide. 
Questions regarding the use of home-freezers for farm families 
might serve to emphasize the kinds of help consumers seek. They 
want to know about the efficiency of the chest type as contrasted with 
the upright, the degree of cold penetration, the best way to defrost, 
the virtues of flash freezing, the time a given product can be held, 
why some foods can be successfully frozen and others not, what is 
the best method of thawing various food, what is the nutritional 
quality of frozen food as compared with the fresh product? The 
questions are limitless and each question should be a stimulant for 
finding the “why.” When we are dealing with families who are ask- 
ing questions as technical as these—and are rightfully expecting 
authentic answers—it is obvious that research on their behalf must 
be competent and highly scientific. 

Until we find the answers to.many of the questions in housing and 
household equipment through research-based facts much teaching 
and advising will be done on the basis of tradition or personal bias. 
We must remember that even the so-called experts can be wrong un- 
less they have the facts. Recognizing that the family is the basic 
unit of society, that it is the “creator and perpetrator of values, that 
it is the guardian of health and welfare of all individuals” and the 
foundation of our democracy, we feel that all research which will 
benefit this most basic institution needs to have a high priority in 
the research program of the Department of Agric ulture. 
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(hrough this brief statement I hope that I have been able to in- 
dicate to you the need for continuing support of an expanding pro- 
gram of research by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Econ- 
omics and the deep concern of home economists throughout the coun- 
try for such an expanding program. 

Regardless of the efliciency and competence of the Bureau staff— 
and it is a staff which commands the high respect of not only home 
economists but other professional workers throughout the country— 
an expanding program is an impossibility without adequate appro- 
priation. When one looks at the budgetary cuts since 1950 trans- 
lated into man years the picture is alarming. You know the figures: 


Year Appropriation 


338 man-years 

277 man-years Cut $215,200 
233 man-years Cut $133,100 
| 227 man-years Cut $30,000 


| 
sanaadiai 


Gentlemen, we deeply believe that these cuts should stop. We urge 
your support of a budget aaa h will make possible a continuation of 
the research projects now in progress and the development of new 
projects which will give answers to some of the important questions 
still unanswered. The furtherance of knowledge rests in your hands. 
We hope that your considered decisions will make progress a reality. 

Mr. AnDersEN. Thank you, Miss Bonde, for a very fine statement. 

Do you have a statement, Mrs. Manger ? 

Mrs. Mancer. No, sir; I do not, Mr. Andersen. 

Mr. AnpeRsen. Would you like to comment on any phase of this 
work ¢ 

Mrs. Mancer. No, sir. I accompanied Miss Bonde to thank you on 
behalf of the association for the time which has been allotted to us. 
[ think Miss Bonde has covered the statement for the association. 

Mr. Horan. I would like to join with you, Mr. Chairman, in compli- 
menting Miss Bonde on her splendid statement. 

Mr. Hunrer. I, too, would like to say, Miss Bonde, I think you have 
given a very excellent statement of the problems which confront our 
country with regard to human nutrition and home economics. 

I would like to ask you something about the Advisory Committee to 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. Would you 
give us a brief statement on its makeup at the present time ¢ 

Miss Bonne. Yes; I shall be glad to. Dr. Niege Todhunter from 
Mississippi, who has just been made chairman of the department of 
home economics at Michigan State College; we have Miss Mae Cress- 
well from Mississippi; Dr. Greaves who 1s from Utah, and who is the 
dean of home economics in Utah; Miss Alpha Latzke, who is chairman 
of the textile and clothing department at Kansas State College, and 
then myself. 

Mr. Hunrer. Do you hold regular meetings, or do you just meet on 
the call of the chairman, or whenever a problem arises which you 
think requires attention ? 

Miss Bonner. | have attended only one of the meetings. I am the 
new appointee and I am doing this job simply because Dr. Todhunter, 
who is chairman of the committee, could not be here. I have, there- 
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fore, attended only one committee meeting and that was just about 
month ago. Presumably, they meet once or twice a year and they mee; 
here in Washington, at our headquarters. 

Mr. Hunter. What is your impression of the cooperation which you 
receive from the Bureau? 

Miss Bonne. I think the Bureau is an outstanding organization 
terms of the kind of information and the kind of material and the 
group of people they have working there. You just have so many of 
the top people in the Bureau that we cannot get them to teach school 
for us. 

Mr. Hunter. Do they respond to your requests for particular 
studies, which, in your experience, you feel should be undertaken / 

Miss Bonne. Yes, to the extent that it is feasible for them to do so. 

Mr. Hunter. The reason I ask these questions is that the job of the 
Bureau is to serve not only farm families, but Americans generally, 
and the reason for these advisory committees is to make the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as responsive as possible to the wishes and needs 
of the pe ople throughout the country. 

Miss Bonvr. Yes. As I came along through my educational experi- 
ence, I had the feeling that the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economies in the Department of Agriculture was primarily concerned 
with rural people, and it took me a long time to realize they had some 
interest also in urban people, and I have come to the conclusion that 
they have. I think that the chart book, though it is prepared for the 
Farm Outlook Conference, has in it basic material for families, 
whether urban or rural. I think the kind of research which is don 
in nutrition is basic for all people. Surely, we get cooperation from 
them. 

Mr. Hunvrer. I am very glad to hear that, and I hope at the future 
meetings of your advisory committee you will feel free to advise with 
the Bureau. 

Miss Bonne. I am sure we do. Not only do we feel free to advise 
with them, but we feel it as an obligation to do it. 

Mr. Hunter. Some people make the charge that these people in 
Washington are not being responsive to the people throughout the 
country whom they are working for, and I am glad to hear that you 
feel differently. They have rec ‘eived some service from them. 

Miss Bonne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hunter. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would like to join in the commendations on the 
fine statement which you made. I appreciate the annual appearance 
of yourself, Mrs. Manger and others who have been with us before on 
this subject. 

My observation is that in the stress of providing for the family 
home and meeting our expenses and paying taxes, we are prone to 
point out the amount of research work done in certain fields by private 
business organizations as a basis for curtailing the work of this Bureau. 
Business does do many of those things, but I have served on this 
subcommittee long enough to know that with regard to these matters, 
you will find that practically all of it is based on the initial findings 

of the research divisions of the Department of Agriculture. That is 
true always, almost without exception. 
Miss Bone. That is true. 


\ 
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Mr. Wurrten. That is true in the field of applied research and in 
the field of farm machinery and things of that sort. It is true, as is 
frequently charged, that the Department seldom if ever follows 
through on a machine that it has done the initial development work 
on. 1 feel that the Department of Agriculture would make a mistake 
if it did try to carry the work on through. But, behind all of these 
products which are held out by the various business houses and in- 
d istry and in the women’s magazines and all the rest is the work of 
this and similar bureaus throughout the Department. I have become 
convinced of that in the years I have been here. 

Mr. Marsuay. I had the opportunity of working with the Farmers’ 
Home Administration and, therefore, had an opportunity of learning, 
firsthand, the work of home management supervisors, which to me was 
outstanding. I think some of the most worthwhile help extended to 
farm familes was done through the home management service of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration in working with the people who 
needed the service. 

Miss Bonpg, That is right. 

Mr. Marsuauy. I do deplore the fact that the Department of Agri- 
culture has seen fit to terminate the home-management supervisors. 

[ think at this time it should be pointed out that no action has come 
from this subcommittee which has indicated that direction in any way 
whatsoever. 

Miss Bonpe. I am pleased to hear that. 

Mr. Marsuaty. I was quite amazed when I learned that action was 
taken. 

Mr. Wuirren. I come from a small town agricultural area. And 
[ have had occasion to observe these ladies in the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration helping tenant farmers and others to establish themselves 
as homeowners. And the success or failure of each family most of the 
time depends upon the ability of the woman in the house to cut the pat- 
tern tothe cloth. Almost without exception, where a family has made 
a success, you will find it has largely been due to the housewife. If 
I were going to choose which one deserved the most credit, it would 
be she. 

Miss Bonner. That is right. It makes a great deal of difference. 

Mr. Marsuar, I have seen instances where the farmer’s wife has 
made success without much help from the husband. 

Miss Bonne. I worked fairly closely with a group of citizens in 
Pennsylvania at one time from the low income group and I was 
amazed. It was fine. 

Mr. AnpersEN. I might say that my only sister is a dietitian in a 
large hospital and that within itself brings me rather closely to the 
work in this particular bureau. I might also say that the unanimous 
opinion of this subcommittee as expressed here today, I have never 
heard it expressed quite so unanimously this spring. That should 
bode good for the appropriation for this particular bureau this year. 

Miss Bonne. I, myself, am a former + 1 Club girl from Minnesota, 
and my project was bread baking. 

Mr. Anversen. I think the 4-H Club organization is a wonderful 
organization. 

Miss Bonne. It is the finest organization on youth that there is in 
the country. I mean that. 
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Mr. AnpDeErRSEN. That is one thing I think my boys miss by coming 
to Washington. They don’t have the opportunity to take part in th 
4—H Club work back home. 

Mrs. Manoer. For Mr. Hunter’s information, I think your [; 
Alice Faye Morgan was on the advisory committee, as an associat; 
member, a number of years, and she could, perhaps, give you some 
firsthand, personal information. 

Mr. Hunter. Thank you. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, ladies, very much for taking your 
to come before us. 

Mrs. Mancer. I want to again thank you very much, Mr. Andersen, 
and committee members. 


Tuespay, Aprit 28, 1953. 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


WITNESSES 


EDWARD W. PRIEBE, JR., REPRESENTATIVE, INSTITUTE OF AMER- 
ICAN POULTRY INDUSTRIES 

J. O. PARKER, COUNSEL, INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN POULTRY 
INDUSTRIES 


Mr. AnpersEN. The committee will come to order. 
We are pleased to have before us Mr. Edward W. Priebe, Jr., accom- 
panied by Mr. J. O. Parker, both of the Institute of American Poultry 


Industries. 

Mr. Priebe, I understand you will speak for the Institute of Ameri- 
can Poultry Industries. We will be glad to have any statement you 
might care to give the subcommittee. 

Mr. Priese. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen. Dr. Car- 
penter, our president, could not be here. I, also, happen to be chair- 
man of the Poultry Advisory Committee for the Department of Agri- 
culture on poultry. 

This is the first time that the Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries has appeared before this committee, and we greatly appreciate 
the privilege accorded us to present our views on the very vital 
matter of agricultural research. 

The institute is a nonprofit organization chartered in 1926, and is 
engaged in programs designed to bring consumers higher quality 
poultry and eggs, to increase returns to producers, and to further the 
interests generally of the poultry and egg industry. The institute 
and its members comprise persons engaged in the production, breeding, 
hatching, processing, and marketing of chickens, turkeys, ducks, geese, 
eggs and egg products. 

The economic welfare of the poultry and egg industry probably 
affects more farmers over a wide area today than any other agricul- 
tural crop. Poultry and eggs are now the third largest producer of 
farmincome. Itis exceeded only by meat animals : and dair y products. 
Poultry and eggs gross 4 million farmers more than $4 billion a year. 
This outstanding achievement has been accomplished largely without 
the aid of Government support programs or similar ‘Government 
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vity. The four million farmers engaged in the production of 
oultry and eggs are located in 3,000 of the 3,071 counties of the 48 
states. Most of them are small farmers. The great bulk of the farm- 

have farm flocks of 100 chickens or less. None of them could 
ify as big business. This is also generally true of those engaged 
processing and marketing, upon whom the farmers depend to pro- 

and distribute the poultry and eggs. 
()I viously, because of its wide cliversity, this industry cannot do 
e research work that needs to be done. It needs a sound, forward- 
ikking Federal research program probably as much or more so than 
ny other segment of agriculture. We want to make it clear, how- 

r, that we did not ask to appear to make a special plea or ask for 

preference for the poultry-and-egg industry. We are speaking 
n behalf of an adequate overall research program in its broadest sense 
for all of agriculture. That includes research for all commodities and 
ill problems affecting agriculture. It includes fundamental research 
is well as applied research. It includes production, marketing, and 

lization research. We necessarily emphasize research in relation 
to the poultry and egg industry only because we are more familiar with 
poultry-and-egg problems, and because of considerations relating 
to poultry and eggs which do not apply to other commodities. 

In submitting our views concerning the need for a substantially 
nereased program of agricultural research, we are not unmindful 
of the tremendous problem confronting this committee in trying to 
balance Federal expenditures with income. We are in complete ac- 
cord with that objective and of the necessity of its being accomplished. 
Nevertheless, we feel that the matter of agricultural research is so 
mportant to the welfare of the Nation—to nonfarmers as well as 
farmers—that we urge that funds for agricultural research be sub- 
stantially increased at this time. We make this request knowing that 
we are not in a position to suggest where corresponding reductions 
might be made. We believe, however, that there are far less essential 
programs which can be eliminated or reduced and savings obtained 
which will more than offset the increase we are suggesting for re- 
search. Frankly, we know of no other program in the Department 
of Agriculture which yields greater returns or that holds as much 
promise for the future as agricultural research. 

It is research coupled with the incentive which is generated by our 
system of free enterprise that has made our agriculture and our Nation 
strong. These two factors, in our opinion, will be of even greater 
importance in the future than they have been in the past if we are 
to continue to expand and grow and enjoy a higher standard of living. 

There is widespread concern among farm organizations, commodity 
and agricultural industry groups over our agricultural research pro- 
gram. We all know that it is lagging and that it is not moving 
ahead as rapidly as had been expected after the enactment of the 
Research and Marketing Act. During the war years, agricultural 
research just about held its own dollarwise, but lost ground in prac- 
tically every other respect. Inflation cut severely into the scale of 
activity—so in purchasing power, the program lost ground. 

While agricultural research was losing ground, research in other 
fields was skyrocketing. Some of the military research helped agri- 
culture and some of it hurt agriculture by increasing the competition 
between agricultural products and synthetic products. 


t 
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The Congress recognizing that agricultural research was lagging 
enacted the Research and Marketing Act. At the time of its enact 
ment, there was almost complete unanimity in the Congress and among 
farm and industry leaders as to the need for a stepped up program 
for agricultural research. After its enactment, agricultural research 
started to climb—but somehow the program got off the track—it did 
not proceed according to plan—difficulties developed and appropria 
tions were curtailed. 

We believe that many of the difficulties which resulted in a slowing 
down of the expansion contemplated have been overcome. Improve 
ments have been made in administration and personnel. We believe 
that the program is now in a better position to go forward with greater 
efficiency. We would be the last to recommend an increase in re- 
search appropriations if we did not believe that the funds were needed 
and could be used effectively. We are just as zealous as anyone to get 
a dollar’s worth of research for every dollar invested. We intend to 
use every power at our command to see that all funds available for 
research on poultry and eggs are put to their highest and best use. 

The commodity advisory committees are now better organized and 
functioning better than they were at the outset and are “performing 
valuable work in screening proposed research projects. ‘These com- 
mittees have now examined hundreds of proposals and have approved 
and recommended projects which would require almost twice the $17 
million increase which we, together with the other general farm organ- 
izations and commodity groups, are recommending. It is a lot of 
money—but considering the fact that agricultural research has been 
the basis for the doubling of overall efficiency in farm production in 
the past 50 years, it would appear to be a good, sound investment. 

We are not asking or recommending increased appropriations to 
cover all the projects approved by the advisory committees. Not be- 
cause we do not believe they are needed or urgent, but because we feel 
that the facilities and skilled personnel avail: able are probably insuffi- 
cient at this time to enable work to go forward at once on all of the 
projects. From the best information available to us, we do believe 
that personnel and facilities are available to make full and effective 
use of the $17 million increase recommended. 

Even with this increase, our agricultural research program will be 
behind schedule on the basis of either plan or need. 

An objective appraisal of the position of agricultural research can 
lead but to one conclusion—that we must reverse the trend and start 
agricultural research on a sensible sound program of expansion. 

We know that our population is increasing each year, and that by 
1975 we will have a population in excess of 190 million people. 

We know that our land resources are limited and are still continuing 
to deteriorate, notwithstanding our efforts at conservation. 

We know from experience that research accomplishments have 
created new wealth, new industries. greatly improved efficiency, and 
new opportunities which abundantly justify the expenditures which 
have been made. 

We know that our agricultural research is lagging behind and not 
keeping pace with current needs. While we have ‘substantially in- 
creased agricultural production and efficiency in the last 10 years, we 
have been able to do so largely because of the reserve of scientific know- 
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ledge which we obtained through research. We have been calling upon 
that reserve of information and putting the findings into practice at 

rate more rapid than new research findings are being developed. 
[his we believe is a real danger signal. We cannot hope t to go on ex- 
panding agricultural production or expanding production ‘efficiency 
unless we continue to gain more knowledge through research. 

Let’s take a look at egg production. The number of eggs laid per 

n is up 50 eggs over the 1935-39 average. Egg production now is 

bout 60 billion « eggs, compared to 35 billion in 1925. But the i impor- 

it and little known fact is that our knowledge of how to increase the 
rate of lay has not progressed much beyond what it was in 1937. What 

» have been doing is utilizing and applying the knowledge gained 

ough research conducted during the period from about 1920 to 

037. We just cannot expect our average production to continue to 
crease at current rates much longer if we do not further increase our 
asic knowledge through research. 

[his situation is not peculiar to eggs. It is also true with respect 
toa great number of other agricultural commodities. Take wheat for 
example. Our knowledge of wheat production has not increased much 

nee 1915, and unless our knowledge is increased through research, 

ve cannot expect much in the way of higher wheat yields, 

The experts tell us that we have reached a plateau in agricultural 
research. Perhaps it is something like the sound barrier was to the 
iirplane. It took a lot of research to break through it, but once it was 
done, the possibilities for increased speed and development became 
limitless. 

In the light of these facts, we can no longer be satisfied with a static 
igricultural research program. It must be expanded and made more 
aynaniie. 

We must not look upon funds for agricultural research as just an- 
other item of expense in the budget. We believe it should be consid- 
ered more in the nature of an investment—which produces returns in 
the form of national wealth and increased farm income. 

We have mentioned increased egg production. That has meant 
larger returns to farmers and ample supplies at reasonable prices for 
consumers. Every housewife and every family knows what ample 
supplies of poultry and eggs at reasonable prices have done for their 
budgets and diets during recent years, but what they don’t know is the 
part that research had to play in providing them with such nutritious 
products. 

Since World War II, an entirely new industry—the egg solids in- 
dustry—has been developed almost directly as a result of research con- 
ducted at the Western Regional Laboratory, which is financed by 
Federal funds. 

The old dried egg is gone—and a new highly nutritious, stable egg 
solid has taken its place. This new industry is providing a new outlet 
for eggs, particularly during the flush egg-laying season of the year. 
It provides producers with a broader outlet t, a steadier market t, and 
greater returns. To the housewife, it has brought a dream come true. 
Every housewife can now bake superb angel-food cake with a box of 
prepared cake mix, which contains the new egg solids. These new egg 
solids are already being extensively used in baker y products of every 
type, candies, noodles, ‘doughnuts, and many other items. This new 





industry—born out of researclhi—is a good illustration of the benefits 
that can be derived from Federal research programs. Already thi; 
new industry is launching out into further research programs of jts 
own. Just last week, one member of the egg-solids industry an 
nounced the opening of a new research laboratory at Springfield, Mo., 
to continue research in this field. 

This might be interesting. Here is a package of egg-white frost 
that takes nothing but water and beating for 214 minutes, and 
frosting is complete. A year ago this product was impossible. 
coming on the market now. 

The first order for this product took the ecg whites of DBO.000 eases 
of eggs. That is a comple tely new outlet, and is the result of research 
work done at the Western Regional Laboratory. 

The egg-solids industry is just one illustration as to what has been 
happening to the poultry and egg industry. Actually the whole in- 
dustry has been almost eed letely revolutionized since World War II, 
Only a few years ago, the bulk of the poultry went to market in live 
form. Today, the great bulk of it is in processed form and the shift 
to ready-to-cook poultry has been very rapid. 

From 1948 to 1953, the broiler industry has increased almost 214 
times in size from 370 million to an estimated 900 million birds per 
year. Think what that means in farm income and national wealth. 
This is also a good example of real efficiency. It takes less feed to 
produce a pound of poultry meat today than any other type of meat. 
A 3-pound meat chicken can be produced on about 9 pounds of feed, 
This has been made possible in part through improved poultry feeds 
developed through research. 

The discovery of vitamin B,, made possible the greatly increased 
use of soybean meal as poultry feed. The incidental presence of an 
antibiotic, aureomycin, led to the discovery that antibiotics, when 
added to poultry and animal diets, reduced mortality and stimulated 
erowth. 

Improved techniques have not been limited to the production side. 
Processing efficiency has also increased remarkably. ‘Today, an efli- 
cient plant can process 53 birds per man-hour, compared with only 
23 birds in 1941. 

But for every problem that has been solved, there are many that re- 
main unsolved. There is great need for further research in the poul- 
try field. One of the most important problems requiring research is 
the effective utilization of byproducts. 

According to the American Meat Institute, the value of byproducts 
from cattle just about pays for the entire cost of processing meat. A 
thousand-pound steer dresses out at 600 pounds. The 600 pounds of 
meat sells for about the same price as the farmer received for 1,000 
pounds of live weight. 

In the poultry industry, if a farmer sells a thousand pounds of 
chicken, live weight, it will dress out, ready to cook, at about 700 
pounds. The 300 pounds’ shrink, for which the farmer was paid, 
must be added to the price of the ready-to-cook weight, because the 
byproducts have practically no value to offset the cost of processing. 
There are over 2 billion pounds of poultry byproduct S going to waste, 
annually, within the poultry industry, which is costing over $220 mil- 
lion per year. This is a prime project for research. There is no better 
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way that we know of for increasing returns to producers and reduc- 
ing the cost of poultry to consumers s than by finding the answer to the 
effective utilization of poultry byproducts. 

[hese examples of the accomplishments of research and the need 
for further research could be duplicated many times, both in our in- 
dustry and in other agricultural fields. These examples do, however, 
illustrate that the great benefits which have been obtained in the past 
and the potential benefits to be gained in the future far outweigh the 
investment in the research program. Research is our last remaining 
frontier. In research lies the only basic answer to our agricultural 
problems both present and future. Our principal hope for achieving 
greater efficiency in the production, marketing, and utilization of agri- 

ltural products is in research. 

W e believe that this committee can make its greatest contribution, 
at this time, to agriculture and the strength and welfare of the Nation 
by revitalizing and expanding the agriculture research program. 
~Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Priebe, for a very complete state- 
ment. 

On page 3 of your prepared statement you state that the agricultural 

earch program is lagging, and that it is not moving ahead as rap 
idly as had been expected after the enactment of the Research and 
Marketing Act. 

[ might say that this subcommittee, during the past several years, 
has been somewhat critical of the manner in which this program 
_ as been handled. We have found several criticisms relative to it. We 

e beginning to wonder whether or not much of the money expended 
re research in agriculture is ye the producer or the farmer very 
much good. We are pointing out to the various people who appear 
before us the need for doing everything in their power to benefit the 
farmer himself. Also this subcommittee has gone very thoroughly 
into the duplication of research work which we found after the en- 
actment of the original Research and Marketing Act. 

Mr. Horan, have you any questions 

Mr. Horan. How many eggs did you say went into this package of 
egg-white frosting / 

Mr. Prrese. I do not know how ma ny went into that package. I 
said in the first initial order for this product, the equivalent of 30,000 
cases of eggs were used. 

I might say your subcommittee is to be complimented on not hav- 
ing ¢ appropriated the money _ at could have been allocated under the 
act as it had been enacted, because from the experience I have had 
with advisory committees, in the early years they were not ready, in 
personnel or organizationwise, to accept the full appropriation that 
could have been made. 

Mr. ANnperRSEN. You have touched on the personnel question. We 
have not been entirely satisfied up to this time as to whether we have 
the qualified personnel to do the quality of research that should be 
done, or whether such personnel is available in the numbers needed. 

Mr. Horan. So often a researcher makes everybody happy except 
the producer. Obviously this product is manufactured to sell at a 
popular price ¢ 

Mr. Priese. That is right. 
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Mr. Horan. Sometimes all the researcher does is to wipe out sur- 
pluses. The farmer does not benefit exc ept indirectly, by increasing 
the amount of his product consumed. That is true in practic ally 

very industry. Research has helped everybody but the producer 
himeulf. It has helped railroads and chainstores, and it would ap. 
pear it has to be that way, but whether appropriations for such re- 
search should be in the Department of Agriculture or in some cases in 
the Department of Commerce, is another question. We have not 
found quite as much justification for the money we have spent for 
research as we had hoped, or as people who have been testifying say. 
In fact, we have not found much results yet. Do not be: worried 
about the research funds; they will be appropriated; but we should 
like to get results closer to the farmer, and we should like to h: “a 
research that would put cheaper food on the consumer’s table, but 
we do not want the farmer to have to absorb all the criticism, for the 
high cost of living. 

Mr. Anpersen. I have asked this question of the Department of 
Agriculture for the last 9 years, and no one has yet come up with the 
answer. 

Farmers in my community, Tyler, Minn., for example, about 4 
weeks back were receiving 38 cents a dozen, for grade A eggs. That 
very same day Mrs. Andersen purchased a dozen eggs of the same 
quality in this city, paying 100 percent more than that, or 77 cents. 

Has your organization « ever conducted any research as to who gets 
that additional 39 cents along the way on these eggs? 

I want to elaborate a little further. Land O’ Lakes can put good 
Minnesota butter in the Washington area with a much smaller margin 
of difference in price between the producer and the consumer. 

Mr. Marshall, can you recall about what that difference is? It 
does not approximate more than 10 cents a pound, does it? 

Mr. MarsHatu. My recollection is it is about 8 cents a pound. 

Mr. AnperseN. That is my recollection. Land O’ Lakes, that great 
cooperative dairy institution, can pay the dairy farmer approxi- 
mately 82 percent of what is received for the same product here. 
That compares with the 50-percent figure as far as the egg producer 
is concerned. 

What is the answer ? 

Mr. Priese. There is not a simpler answer, and I will not propose to 
give you an answer. I will make a few comments 

Mr. Anpersen. If you come before us next year, , I wish you would 
have some good answer to that question. 

Mr. Prrese. All right. I can say this, that if the actual eggs that 
are purchased in Tyler, Minn., are shipped here to W ashington and 
sold here, the breakdown can be made, and it would not be too difficult 
to do it. 

Mr. AnpDrrsEN. We have in our little village a buying institution 
which supplies one of the chain stores right here in W ashington. 
I believe the plant there is a subsidiary of that organization. So we 
do have a direct connection. 


That is what I would term a good item to spend some research 
money on. 
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Mr. Priese. One attempt was made at such research. You may be 
familiar with that. Here isthe breakdown. You will see there is quite 
a variation between the low and the high, and then there is a full page 
of qualifying conditions that all affect the final cost. That is why I 
say that if you will take any specific case, say from Tyler, Minn., to 
Washington, you can break the thing down within reasonable limits. 
But when you start to take averages, then you have to account for all 
the variations. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. You are giving us some very interesting figures. 
You show here that there should not be more than a 10-cent spread per 
dozen between eggs produced in Wisconsin and an eastern United 
States city. And that includes transportation, management, plant 
overhead, and all of the work in connection with assembling the 
eggs, candling, and so forth, and even making an allowance for egg 
breakage. 

Mr. Prrese. That is correct. 

Mr. AnpeRsEN. That is 10 cents a dozen. That is a far cry from 
the 39 cents a dozen increase that I am objecting to. 

Mr. Prrese. Then you have the expense of distribution and sale in 
Washington. I do not know what that is. There may be some ques- 
tion about the difference in the grade at, say, Tyler, Minn. But if it 
is grade A——— 

Mr. ANperseN, I am insisting it is the best quality egg in both 
instances. Is the answer, perhaps, that somebody along the line is 
making too much profit ? 

Mr. Priese. On the contrary, I can show you—and Safeway is a 
good example of a company that sells eggs at cost or ata loss. Kroger 
is another. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is hard to believe. 

Mr. Hunter. What is the average markup on eggs in retail stores? 

Mr. Prrese. The average store that is merchandising eggs and ex- 
pecting to get their profit out of it, will mark it up 6 or 7 cents a 
dozen. But there are many times when they use eggs as a traflic item, 
and they do not mark them up so much. 

Mr. Hunter. It is a markup of 6 or 7 cents and not a fixed percent- 
age, then ? 

Mr. Priese. No. There is really no pattern. You have to take 
the individual company you are talking about to be able to make a 
statement that would apply to any set of figures. 

Mr. Horan. Since we have had this discussion, should we not have 
this chart in the record ? 

Mr. Anprrsen. I think it would be very well to have table IV on 
page 12 of the pamphlet Marketing Eggs in the Lake States, Research 
Bulletin 168, dated July 1950, of the University of Wisconsin at Madi- 
son, included in the record at this point, together with the subnotes. 
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The table referred to 1s as follows :) 


TaBLe IV Costs of marketing eggs for midwestern handlers (range 


Cents per dozen] 


»as much as 2 cents per 

I 1 i kept down to about 1 « 
e for egg llers t yntr t ob of assembling to 
build up a concentrated route 
he charg assembling es is usually about 2 cents 
12 flats and 10 fillers per ¢« 


lers 3 trips to the | 


for cand r (early 1949). Othe 
») cents (time and a half 
gent wage of 90 cents per hour 
cost per dozen would be 1 
nts per dozen On the bas 
oul “ 1.20 1 wr o7e1 
depen is upon several , such as (1) the uniformit 
the size of the s me from individual producers 
to individual products 1ect tates Separate accounting [ 
xdlucers, cons ~ ntl involves more time, effort, and expe 
sare to b d, (4) the rigidity or care which must be exer¢ 
x), and (5 whetin r machine or individual candling is pract 


e or loss. 


if is operated efficiently and at optimum capacity, the cost 
per dozen The cost, using a commercial truck would be at 
2.30 ce 


Mr. Anpersen. Any further questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Wurrren. I just want to commend these gentlemen for the 
fine presentation they have made here. We think a lot of Joe Parker 
He is one of the ablest men we have had here at the Capitol since | 
have been here. 

In my State we have shown great progress in the poultry industry. 
It has become one of our largest industries in the past 5 years. 

On research, I am in accord with what the chairman has said. | 
do believe we possibly have reached the point where we could use 
more funds in research, and I personally think they should be sub 
stantially increased, and here is my reason: 

At the outset, when we passed this Research and Marketing Act, a 
part of the research under such act was subjected to the inspection of 
a(lvisory committees that had meetings about once a year. This sub 
committee, about 3 years ago, set out to put all the research funds of 
the Department in one place, so as to eliminate apparent duplication. 
Sometimes duplic: ation did not actually exist, but separate research 
was being carried on under the same title or designation. 

They have had 3 years of experience now with every bit of this re 
search subjected to the i inspection and review of advisory committees, 
and the funds have been about half as much as the people i in private 
business have wanted. The competition of businessmen for research 
on their problems and as to which projects should have priority has 
meant that they are selective. 
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We have had more personnel become available, and I hope that some 
f the synthetic specialists under the civil-service system have either 
yme Spec ialists or other spec ialists have become avail: able. 
differ a little with the chairman about research being right on the 
I think, if you are going to help the farmer, any answer that 
ts his product to the consumer is certainly to his benefit, too, 
ugh it may not have immediate application. 

Mr. Privse. Answering Mr. Horan, I will not say that research is 
() percent responsible for the price that the farmer is getting for 
vos today, but I will say he is getting about 10 cents a dozen more, 

an average, in the West today, than he was getting a year ago. 

e new outlets are certainly contributing to it, and it is the farmer 

o is benefiting. When we get the spring averages I think you will 

a difference in what the farmer is getting today compared to a 
ar ago. 

Mr. Horan. Through the years it has been a continuing problem. 
In 1874 the National Grange hi: id as one of the points in their declara- 

of principles that “We hold no ill will against the middleman, 

t his profits decrease our returns.” That bit of philosophy is prob- 
ibly the reason for all our cooperatives 

I like to see these things developed which will assist the farmer. 
That was another reason for putting all the research funds in the 
same basket, because marketing begins with the time when the farmer 
goes out to raise a better hen and produce a better egg until it is con- 

sumed at the other end. So, it is pretty hard to say that this is basic 
production research, and this is marketing research. 

Mr. Wuirren. This is a simple illustration, and I think it ought 
to be in the record. I think many folks in the cities do not see it. 
For the dozen eggs that Mrs. Andersen bought here, she and persons 
like her would be paying for 3 eggs broken in transit and 2 spoiled, if 
the loss was that great. Actually is isn’t. However, whatever break- 
age and spoilage occurs from the farmer on to the consumer is included 
in the price that we pay for the one that arrived ready for delivery. 
It means that any improvement in packaging and transportation and 
cutting down handling costs, and in preservation os keeping in a 
fresh condition, is wide open for better answers. I do not suppose 
they will ever find a perfect answer. 

Mr. Priese. Just have to keep working at it. 

Mr. Horan. You understand that this subcommittee is merely try- 
ing to carry out an act of Congress that was passed when Joe Baker 
was associated with the Congress, and we do try to ¢ arry out what we 
understand to be the intent of the House, the Senate, and finally the 
conferees, We would like to have the farmer enjoy it a little more. 

Mr. Hunter (acting as chairman). Thank you, gentlemen, for your 
appearance and for your testimony. 

Mr. Priesr. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Hunrer (acting as chairman). Mr. Blake, I understand you 
are the spokesm: in who is to make the presentation on behalf of the 
National Cotton Council. You may proceed with your statement, sir. 

Mr. Buaxe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is William Rhea 
Blake. I am executive vice president of the National Cotton ee il 
of America. Our members include the great majority of this Na- 
tion’s cotton farmers, ginners, cotton merchants, cotton warehouse- 
men, cottonseed crushers, and cotton spinners. Our policies are made 
under a plan which gives representation to each of these six groups in 
each of the States that grow cotton. The Cotton Council never takes 
a position which is opposed by as many as one-third of the delegates 
representing any one of those groups. Therefore our activities are 
centered on those matters which find the whole raw cotton industry, 
from farmer to spinner and from coast to coast, in strong agreement. 

As in the past, our testimony before your committee will deal 
entirely with agricultural research. We do take the position that it 
is just as important to build up an adequate program 1n extension as 
in research. Education and research go hand in hand. Each de- 
pends on the other. Both have been neglected. Both should be ex- 
panded. We shall not deal now with the subject of extension, how- 
ever, for the simple reason that the authorization statute must first be 
changed before increased appropriations are in order. It is my under- 
standing that a new authorization bill for agricultural extension is to 
be considered at this session of the C ongress. 

In years past I have come before this committee with a good many 
figures and charts which revealed the great need for expanded agri- 
cultural research. I am not going to repeat that story today. There 
has been a rapidly increasing interest in this subject on the part of 
a great many groups, and I believe that the broad picture has already 
been put before you in splendid fashion. Merely let me summarize 
the case in four brief points: 

First. Agricultural science has proved that it can do wonders for 
this Nation, and those wonders of achievement have brought rich 
blessings to all the people. Our high living standards would have 
been impossible without our success in agricultural research, and the 
future strength and progress of this whole Nation, including every 
man, woman, and child in every city of the land, depends v itally upon 
our hopes of a great deal more success in this field. 

Second. Sound research programs are an investment, not an ex- 
pense. They bring higher productivity, and that means savings in 
manpower, resources, and money for years to come. It means more 
real income for everybody. It points in the direction of real national 
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ency. Since we are vitally interested in government economy, 
is one kind of Government expenditure thé it we cannot afford to 
neglect. 

Third. Over the years since 1940, the Nation has grown tremen- 
lo —_ National production has nearly doubled. We have 32 million 

town and city people to get their food and fiber from 6 million 
fewer farm people. Research programs in nearly every field have in- 
re ved by fabulous amounts, and most of the increase has been with 
Federal funds. Yet the Federal Government’s support for agricul- 
tural research, expressed in constant dollars, has not had any net in- 
rease at all over the past 12 years. It is a shocking, almost incredible 
situation. 

Fourth. When we ask for increased research funds, we do it with 
confidence that they would be well employed. A balanced, sensible 
program of expansion has been worked out by the land-grant colleges 
and the Department of Agriculture. There is a gre: ut backlog “of 
oe work that needs to be undertaken. In the research plans of 

» Department, the advisory committees have been put to real use, 
al nd I believe they are being truly helpful in keeping the whole pro- 
cram on a sound and practic: al basis. 

The need for increased research stretches across all of American 
agriculture. When we come to cotton, the needs that relate especially 
to this one commodity reach into countless fields of production, mar- 
keting, and utilization—and some of those needs are very critical. 
I could talk at length about the pink bollworm, about weed control, 
or about farm management studies to hel » farmers adjust themselves 
to the real meaning ‘of mechanization. ‘Chere is no w ay to cover all 
the vital research needs of cotton in any brief statement. 

What I intend to do, therefore, is to single out just one specific 

hing to talk about. I am doing this because that one subject carries 
so much meaning for all of cotton and for all of agriculture. That 
one specific subject i is tire cord. For 30 years or more, cotton found 
its biggest single market in the cord which gives the strength to pneu- 
inatic tires. Cotton has hundreds of important end-use markets, but 
for three whole decades we came to look upon tire cord as the biggest 
of them all. Over the past three decades, more than 17 million bales 
of cotton have found their market in this one domestic use. 

During the last two quarters of 1952, the domestic consumption of 
cotton in tire cord was down to the equiv alent of about 83,000 bales— 
or an annual rate of 166,000 bales. That compares with an annual 
consumption of 710,000 bales the preceding year. It compares with 
an average of 645,000 bales over the ten preceding years. In other 
words we have seen this one market shrink by just about half a million 
bales. A great farm market has been taken over by an industrial 
product: rayon. This is one of the most tragic developments in the 
history of cotton. 

I will not concede that the loss of this cotton market is permanent, 
but I do concede that we now face a terribly hard uphill fight ever 
to win it back. Most observers are inclined to feel that the market 
is lost to cotton for good and all, except perhaps for short-term spurts 
in tire production which the r ayon industry may not have the capacity 
to accommodate. 
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The full meaning of this situation has been covered over by the 
high curent level of total cotton consumption, but I just want ‘us to 
think about it for a moment. Think what the loss of a market fo, 
more cotton than we grew last year in Missouri, or Oklahoma, or Ney 
Mexico—or for more than half as much as we grew in North or South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Louisiana, or Arizona. |; 
means that about 800,000 of the best acres of land in this country. 
which ought to be growing cotton, will have to be converted to wheat. 
corn, soybeans, livestock, or something else, and compete for markets 
with the same commodities grown in other areas. An outlet for halt 
a million bales of cotton could very easily make the difference between 
acreage allotments and no acreage allotments in 1954. If we have 
to have allotments, half a million bales spread out at the rate of 
bale or two or three per farm, could make the difference between a 
decent year’s operations and a year of real hardship for thousands 
upon thousands of farmers. If we had held onto this big market 
instead of losing it so suddenly last fall, the whole downward trend i1 
the price of cotton might have been profoundly altered. 

Why did we lose this market ? 

The answer usually given is a simple one: price. One thing wi 
know pretty surely is that a cotton passenger tire is just as good 
quality as a rayon passenger tire—or better. So we are prone to 
accept the easy explanation that price turned the trick. 

But I suggest that we ought to examine pretty closely what is meant 
by the statement that price caused cotton to lose this market. I do 
not think anyone familiar with this subject means that cotton lost 
the market because a pound of cotton tire cord costs so much more 
than a pound of rayon tire cord. In textiles generally, rayon has 
no clear-cut price advantage over cotton. The comparisons vary 
from market to market. In the case of tire cord, the quoted figures 
do tend to support the idea that, pound for pound, rayon may be 
somewhat cheaper. But this difference was by no means sufficient 
to swing the market. Before cotton could lose that market, there had 
to be enough price incentive so that, in the first place, the rayon com- 
panies were sufficiently sure of themselves to make the huge capital 
investment in the plants to supply the market, and in the second place, 
the tire manufacturers who owned their own cotton mills were willing 
to quit making their cord and start buying it from the rayon people. 
I do not believe anyone contends that rayon tire cord had enough 
rice advantage, pound for pound, to produce that result. 

Why then can it be said that price caused the loss of the tire cord 
market? We cannot understand it unless we face some facts of life 
about research. A good many years ago the rayon people recog- 
nized that every textile market has its own individual set of fiber re- 
quirements, and they saw the significance of research in capturing 
each market. In the case of tire cord, they saw that there wasn’t any 
need for a fiber that would look good, feel soft, absorb moisture, or 
take dyes. They saw that the key to this particular market was 
largely a matter of strength. They started with a fiber that wasn’t 
as strong as cotton, but they spent millions of dollars and years of 
research in developing their high tenacity yarn and in taking most of 
the “bugs” out of it. Now they have in this particular yarn a product 
that is just made for tire cord. Because it has high strength, a rayon 
tire can be made with a smaller quantity of fiber than a cotton tire. 
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means a real cost reduction to the tire manufacturer. That 
sentially what is meant by the “price” advantage that swung this 
cet from cotton to rayon. Itisa price advantage which owes its 
ence to the fact that the rayon industry, through research, has 
loped a product with a special quality advantage in this market. 
i quality advantage which results, not in a better passenger tire, 

a cost saving to the tire manufacturer. 
t the tragedy of it is that cotton could have met this challenge 
had been supported by an adequate research program. We didn’t 
lose this great market at all, and we could have held it at 
iy’s price for cotton if our fiber had had a fair and even break in 
earch. ‘The things done by research for rayon in this market could 
ve been equaled or surpassed for cotton if we had given cotton a real 
ince. Cotton is not only the best all-around fiber in the world, 
ven so by test after test, but it is second to none in the way it re- 
ponds to improvement through research. The synthetics go forward 
hrough the miracles of chemistry. Cotton can go forward through 
miracles of both chemistry and biology. An agricultural fiber has 
creat ms advantage if we will show the vision to use it. There are 
lozens of big, promising fields in which adequate cotton research 
ould have been combined to counter the threat of the synthetics upon 
ur tire cord market. This is especially true in passenger tires, and 

was in this kind of tire alone that cotton had its recent loss of a 
(00,000 bale market. ‘Take one outstanding example. We have said 
that strength was the key to the matter. Well, the geneticists now 
cnow how to crossbreed wild strains of cotton with commercial varie- 
ties so as to get dramatic increases in strength. The strength of up- 

ind cottons has sometimes been increased as much as 75 percent in 
the experimental work. ‘The trouble is that this great field of cotton 
improvement has not yet been developed sufficiently to save our tire 
cord market. For years we have been moving too slowly, too timidly, 
too stingily, if you please, in this ms agnificent field of opportunity— 
is indeed we have in most fields of agricultural research. The breed- 
ng work on these high-strength cottons has not yet been carried to 
the point where adequate yields can be obtained; and moreover, we 
have not had the research on yarn and tire construction which would 
be necessary to take real advantage of these high-strength cottons. 

And so it goes. Cotton has the research potential, but the syn- 
thetics have the actual research programs which are keyed to the 
ealities of the market, both in timing and in the amount of money 
invested. When we look at the tire-cord market in the light of what 
has happened over the past 10 or 15 years, it is really incorrect to say 
that cotton has been priced out of the market. Gentlemen, cotton 
has been researched out of it. 

The thing that has happened to cotton in this market is simply what 
had te happen, and is going to keep on happening, as long as agricul- 
ture fails to get parity with industry in research. It is typical of 
what we can expect as long as the appropriations of this Government 
for agricultural research amount to no more, in purchasing power, 
than they did in 1940—typical of what must happen as long as agri- 
culture gets only about 3.2 percent of the vast aeapentins which 
the Federal Government is now making for research i nearly every 


field. 
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We cannot afford to keep on with agricultural research prograns 
that are too little and too late. We have a great deal of _— did 
research today—but we cannot afford to keep moving along at a |ei- 
surely pace, as if we faced no urgent timetable set ‘by the sarees 
of industrial competition. We have got to learn, as industry has 
learned, that research is the key to modern competition—but that 
results come only to those who have the vision to make big investments, 
to make them early enough, and to keep them going long enoug 
We have got to start showing more foresight about this probler 
We have got to quit fiddling while our markets vanish. 

Eight years ago, in December 1944, the Congress held hearings 01 
the postwar problems of cotton. Out of those hearings, and out of 
the thinking which was being done about the same time in other seg 
ments of agriculture, a movement grew for a really adequate expansio: 
of agricultural research. The Congress faced the issue squarely a 
passed a farsighted authorization bill in the Research and Marketing 
Act of 1946, designed to “give agriculture a position in research equa 
to that of industry. 3y the letter and spirit of that act, it was 
expected that the Congress would more than double the actual siz 
of its support for agricultural research within a 5-year period. [1 
my testimony of 6 years ago in support of the first appropriation 
under that act, I listed 31 cotton markets which were “in serious 
jeopardy today because of specific efforts which are now being made 
through industrial research.” At the head of that list was tire cord. 
I said to your committee, “If the present disparity between the research 
programs of cotton and of its competitors is continued, it is simply 
inevitable that in the years ahead cotton will suffer tremendous losses 
in all these markets and in others as well.” 

Six years have passed since the day I made that statement. Agri- 
culture has not received the appropriations intended under the act 
of 1946. The Department of Agriculture failed to request the in 
tended increases, and the Congress failed to vote them. And rayon 
has captured our passenger tire-cord market. 

Now the only reason I am recounting this unhappy bit of histor) 
is in order that we may profit by it. I say again, as I said in 1947, 
that. cotton has many other markets besides tire cord which are i 
mortal peril because we are not giving it a fair and even chance in 
the field of research. Just as the synthetic industry analyzed the 
tire-cord market 15 or 20 years ago and went after it with a great 
program of patient, persevering research, so likewise has it analyzed 
every market for cotton, and it has a vast research program today 
which is aimed specifically at a great many of those markets. They 
can be saved for cotton if we wake up and give it a research program 
big enough to meet the challenge. They will be lost for cotton if we 
don’t. Gentlemen, if we have foresight enough to look 5 and 10 and 
15 years ahead, the situation is just as simple as that. We can yet 
turn the tragic lesson of tire cord to the advantage of American 
agriculture has similar challenges. Our lagging, inadequate research 
real research expansion before it is too late. 

The research problems of agriculture fall generally under two 
objectives: The improvement of quality and the reduction of cost. 
I have dealt here chiefly with a problem of quality, but let me say 
that cost reduction is every bit as important. I have spoken just of 
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e challenges to cotton, but let me emphasize in closing that all of 
agriculture “has similar challe nges. Our lagging inadequate research 

ppropriations of recent years have got to be corrected. 

Today every one of us is thinking « of the decisions that have to be 

a one way or another, about a farm program after 1954. I hope 
that what I have said about the tire-cord market for cotton illustrates 
the fact that you cannot separate our research program from the 

basic problems of price supports and production controls. I have 

ist given you an example in cotton where lack of research eS 

insurmountable price problem in one of our major markets and 

as a consequence, is going to force us next year to cut back our pro- 

ction an extra 500,000 bales. What clearer illustration could we 

ive of the fact that we can never have a sound farm program at 
|, unless it is first based on a really adequate research program. 

The Cotton Council joins with the many farm and commodity 
groups who believe that for the fiscal year ahead the research ap- 
propriations should be increased by $17 million. This would provide 
only a 1 year’s increase for the ‘Department and a 11% year’s in- 

‘rease for the State experiment stations as autl horized by the act 
of 1946; $17 million is a lot of money, but it is small change com- 
pared with what it costs both the farmer and the Federal Govern- 
ment to see our markets lost through inadequate research. This in- 
crease for all of agriculture would equal about one-sixth of the annual 
farm income that has recently been lost in just one of cotton’s mar- 
kets, tire cord. It is three-fifths of 1 percent of the money of the 
Federal Government has at stake right now in farm products owned 
ind held as collateral. This increase in farm research would be the 
soundest, most economical spending that could possibly be done toward 
really solving our basic farm problem. 

With this increase, we would begin once more, at what seems a 
reasonable and practical rate, the research expansion that really should 
have been carried out years ago. Nothing could be more completely 

1 kee ‘ping with the creat words of P resident Eisenhower, spoke n 
last September 18. 

Agricultural research and education have been neglected. * * * We are go- 
ing to change that. We shall develop an agricultural research and extension 
program to meet present and future needs. We shall focus on both production 
and marketing, to benefit producers and consumers alike. It can be done. It 
should have been done long ago. 

There is vision and common sense in those words. If agriculture 
is ever going to get on a sounder basis, we have got to live up to them. 

Mr. Hunter. Thank you, Mr. Blake. You have certainly made a 
very straightforward and informative statement regarding the rela- 
tionship between research and the various problems facing the cotton 
industry. 

Mr. Whitten, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that through the 
years I think Mr. Blake and his folks have made as good a presen- 
tation to this committee as has come within my observation. The 
reason they have is because they always know their subject and it is 
a big subject. 

I feel absolutely convinced that we have reached the point that we 
should make some forward steps in expansion of our research pro- 
gram. I think it would be fitting here not only to answer some of 
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the statements made as to the slow rate of providing funds unde 
the Research and Marketing Act of 1946 but to show the reasons why 
I have come to the conclusion that we should go forward in the amoun 
of effort in research. 

The committee has heard some of these statements before. 

In 1946, when the Research and Marketing Act was passed, the ] De 
partment up until that time had what they called the Secretary’s fin 
for research. They already had the regular research fund for th 
Department. That was handled entirely by the Department. W bes 
they started a project—the fellow liked it and he believed he wo 
get an answer—they were prone to stay with it and stay on and o; 
and on. It was hard to vet them to turn loose from that which was 
relatively unproductive and to move on to what showed more promise, 
Then when the Research and Marketing Act was passed, it came at 
time when, due to military expenditures and other reasons, we ha 
just about as much competition for the tax dollars as we have now. 
We had a real need then as now to balance the budget. First I might 
say that this subcommittee, under the present Senator from [linois, 
cut out practically all research funds under the Research and Mar 
keting Act in this committee. I offered the amendments from the 
floor which restored those funds and the Congress approved. This 
was in the 80th Congress. But it left us then with three research 
funds and every agency, almost, in the Department of Agriculture 
that took a cut somewhere else in its regular funds got funds from the 
Research and Marketing Act to keep the same folks they already had 
who were not exactly what you wished in the way of research special 
ists. We opened up the field of marketing research and there were 
practically no marketing specialists a ailable exc ept where they were 


made so by act of the Civil Service Commission. Then what they did 
under the research fund of the Secretary, what they did under regu- 
lar research, and what they did under the Research and Marketing 
Act all appeared to be the same thing. And we labored here for 2 


or 3 years trying to make heads or tails of that situation. 

Three years ago, after having had 1 year’s experience as chairm: in 
of this committee, trying to ent out duplication and keep the Researe! 
and Marketing Act fund of 1946 from being an open sesame to all 
places in the Department, we finally put toge ‘ther all research funds i1 
the Department. We also said that, instead of having only one phase 
of your research operation surveyed by advisory committees, we want 
all of it to be reviewed by advisory committees, made up of men from 
the trades and from industry, from your kind of organization, and 
we want you to do it twice a year, not just once. 

So, within the last 3 years that has been done and in that 3 years I 
think we have gotten this program set up so that, when we provide 
funds for work, you folks who are on advisory committees are in posi- 
tion to see that they get people who know the business. You know 
what they are doing in other fields and you have a chance to see that 
the money is well spent. 

I might say that the colleges and universities and business are turn- 
ing out more specialists who perhaps can be made available to this 
program. I mention that so you may understand some of the reasons 
why the rate of progress has not been as fast moneywise as some 
might think it ought to be. I mention it also to show that I think 
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ey now have it set up on a sound basis. If we provide more money 
we may get the proper results from it. 

Personally, I expect to make an effort to see that we do substantially 

rease our attention to this subject. I think we must do it in view of 

tremendous amounts that we are investing in farm commodities. 
We are coming into a period, apparently, of surpluses, where a few 

Jars spent in finding new and better uses for these agricultural com- 
mi odlid ies may Save many times the cost. 

I realize that I have become the witness and you the listener, Mr. 
Blake, but this is a subject that I spent many hours working and 
worrying with in the several years that I have been on this committee, 
ind particularly during the time that I was chairman of it. 

Mr. Brake. Mr. Chairman, may I say just a word on that ? 

Mr. Hunter. Certainly, sir. 

_ Brake. I would simply like to say that, as Mr. Whitten said, I 

e been before the committee every year now for a good many years 
on this subject. We have been intensely interested in this research 
program. Mr, Whitten has given a very fair and accurate description 
1 the way our agricultural research program has developed and also 

» fact that we are now in a position to really move ahead. 

We had quite a problem, Mr. Chairman, in the early days of the 
Research and Marketing Act on pe srsonnel. As you know, we did not 
do like some of our allies did during World War II. We took almost 
all of our young people from the fields of science in the universities 
and colleges and drafted them into the Army. When the war was 
over, we had a great vacuum for trained people in the field of research. 
Actually, trained researchers were extremely difficult to find and I 
hope we will never make that mistake again. We had to go through 
a period of some several years of training young people in our colleges 
and universities. What I have said here about the slowness of this 
progress, actually represents a tragic situation. The loss of the tire- 
cord market is just one example. Now, I am not quarreling about the 
past. I am, however, trying to emphasize that we have reached the 
point where the machinery has been perfected in the Department. of 
Agriculture. We have excellent advisory committees, and we know 
what we are doing. We have adequate trained personnel available in 
the Department of Agriculture, in the land-grant colleges, and the 
State experiment stations. If there was ever a time when we are ready 
to go and we need to go, it is now. 

Mr. Hunter. I wanted to say, Mr. Blake, and it is apropos at this 
time, that the Department’s agricultural research policy committee has 
recommended to the Secretary that we double the size of the staffs, 
both the Department of Agriculture and in the State experiment 
stations. That will require—that is by 1960—during a 6-year period 
additional appropriations annually of approximately $20 million. 
The Secretary has stated that he is entirely in accord with the broad 

objectives as stated by the policy committee. 

Mr. Horan. Hasn’t Dr. Hildreth done much work on the cotton 
problem ¢ 

Mr. Brake. Yes, he has. They have done some very significant 
work on this tire-cord problem over a good many years but, Mr. Horan, 

they have not had anything like the funds to strike at this problem in 
a really adequate way. Most of the work that they have done was a 
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relatively small amount, not small in proportion to the money tly 

had, but small in proportion to the problem that they were tackling 
It has been largely a matter of trying to effect moderate processing 
improvements with respect to cotton tire cord. 

Now actually we have not written this market off, gentlemen. 
lot of folks have. 

Mr. Hunter. You still feel it could be recovered ? 

Mr. Buaxe. I hope and sincerely believe it can be recovered, and 
hope I am not guilty of too much wishful thinking in that. 

Mr. Hunter. If not entirely, to a certain extent 

Mr. Buaxe. I think we can make some sort of a comeback, but 
you know, this loss of a half million bales of cotton is a tragic loss 
It is one of the biggest markets we have had for all these years. 

Mr. Hunver. Mr. Blake, like the other segments of agricult 
which are interested in research, the cotton industry has a Cot 
Research Advisory Committee, does it not ? 

Mr. Brake. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hunter. Could you just briefly give its makeup at the present 
time ¢ 

Mr. Biaxe. You mean as to the personnel ? 

Mr. Hunter. As to the personnel and what phases of the industry 
they represent. 

Dr. Smirn. I do not have a list of the cotton advisory committee 
here, but it is composed of people from all the six interests and I wil] 
be glad to furnish that for the record. 

(The data requested follows :) 


MEMBERSHIP OF COTTON AND CoTTroNSEED ApvISORY COMMITTEE 


Harry S. Baker, president, Producers Cotton Oil Co., Fresno, Calif. 

Harry Caldwell, master, the North Carolina State Grange, Greensboro, N. ¢ 

Roy Davis, manager, Plains Cooperative Gins, Inc., Lubbock, Tex. 
L. Durand, sokaiieed: Chickasha Cotton Oil Co., Hobart, Okla. 

T. H. Gregory, executive vice president, National Cottonseed Products Associa 
tion, Memphis, Tenn. 

M. Karl Heard, vice president in charge of research, West Point Manufacturing 
Co., Shawmut, Ala. 

Burris C. Jackson, Jackson & Co., Hillsboro, Tex. 

Robert C. Jackson, executive vice Peat te American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute, Inc., Washington, D. C 

J. Russell Kennedy, general manager, California Cotton Cooperative Association, 
takersfield, Calif. 

Aubrey L. Lockett, president, Lockett Seed Co., Vernon, Tex. 

H. F. Ohlendorf, Ohlendorf Farms, Osceola, Ark. 

Dr. Charles R. Sayre, president, Delta & Pine Land Co., Scott, Miss. 

Elwood H. Smith, Casa Grande, Ariz. 

John H. Todd, Washington representative, National Cotton Compress & Cotton 
Warehouse Association, Washington, D. C 

H. L. Wingate, president, Georgia Farm Bureau Federation, Macon, Ga. 


Mr. Buaxe. Incidentally, Mr. Hunter, one of your able constituents, 
Harry Baker, has been one of the most loyal members of that com- 
mittee. He is vice chairman of the committee and he has traveled 
from California to Washington on many occasions to make his able 
contributions to this research program. I think what Congressman 
Whitten has said about the committee system, is really the heart of 
our research program. As a result of the foresight of these commit- 
tees, we have made great progress. I believe Dr. Shaw in testifying 
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efore your committee stated that these advisory committees have 
fted specific projects which are ready to go. They have assigned 
priorities to these projects, which total about $31 million. 
Mr. Wurrren. He did. 
Mr. Buaxe. In other words, we do not have to guess where we are 
g. We do not have to worry about duplicating something that 
ild not be duplicated. We know that there is $31 million worth of 
ud projects right today that have been carefully screened and 
ready for operation. That is why we feel that this $17 million 
rease 1s not a big item at all. 
Hunter. You have here in your statement recommended an 
rease of $17 million. Would you be willing to state how much of 
t could be beneficially used in research on cotton problems? 
Mr. Brake. Well, Mr. Hunter, with your permission we would like 
» submit for the record the projects that have been recommended by 
e Cotton Research Advisory Committee and the total cost of these 
projects. JI am sure, without even looking at the figures, that critical 
rojects that we now have on the waiting list ready for activation 
nount to a very sizable proportion of this increase we are talking 
out. 
Mr. Hunter. Without objection, that information will be placed in 
e record. 
The requested information follows :) 


eased Federal funds needed to implement cotton research proposals recom- 
mended by the Cotton and Cottonseed Advisory Committee 


Production___-__. oe ; _... $860,000 
Utilization ___-- } : 715, 000 
Marketing _—- Pea pote ‘ pinto waittited ; 663, 000 


as ws 4 = emia nila + eee 000 


Mr. Hunrer. Now, assuming the money were available, do you feel 
that we are now in a position educationwise to obtain the personnel ? 

Mr. Buake. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hunver. To carry on the research? 

Mr. Buaxe. Yes, sir; and I base that statement not only on my own 
opinion but on the opinion of Dr. Shaw and his group in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the experiment station directors of the land- 
grant colleges who have set up a special committee on research. As 
a matter of fact, beginning last summer, the Land Grant College 
Association contacted all of the State experiment stations and asked 
them to make a survey of their research needs and a survey of com- 
petently trained scientific personnel to conduct an adequate research 
program. 

Dr. Lambert, of Nebraska, dean of the college of agriculture, and 
director of extension and experiment station, was chairman of that 
committee. They did not go at this project in a superficial, half-baked 
sort of way. They did a very thorough job. Dr. Lambert and Dr. 
Shaw assure us that they do have the personnel in sight. Incidentally, 
this is probably the first time that we have had competent research 
personnel to the degree that we would like to have since World War II. 

Mr. Hunter. What kind of cooperation have you been getting from 
the Agricultural Research Administration and also from the land- 
grant colleges? 
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Mr. Buake. We have been getting excellent cooperation. I do no; 
know of any phase of the entire operation of the Department 0; 
Agriculture or the land-grant colleges where the cooperation has bee, 
more perfect and on an absolutely sound basis than our agricultura] 
research program. I do not think there has been a time since I haye 
been observing this particular field where the working relationship: 
between the State experiment stations and the Department of Agri 
culture have been so completely harmonious. I think we have had 
in Dr. Carden, who was Dr. Shaw’s predecessor, and in Dr. Shay 
wonderfully able men in this field and we are deeply indebted to 
them for the job that they have done and are doing. 

Mr. Hunter. We are very glad to hear that that is true in the cas 
of your own particular commodity. When the advisory committe 
sets up a list of projects needed, how does it determine which will be 
undertaken by the State experiment stations and which will be under- 
taken by a bureau of the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. Briaxe. In the Cotton Advisory Committee, they have what 
they call their technical subcommittee. This group meets prior to 
the meeting of the Cotton Advisory Committee. On that particular 
technical subcommittee are the working research people from the 
cotton industry. 

Now, we have representatives of the experiment station group. We 
have Claude Welsh, who is the director of our production and market- 
ing division in the Cotton Council. We have Leonard Smith, who is 
here, and who is director of our utilization research division of the 
Cotton Council. We have people from Dr. Shaw’s department in the 
Department of Agriculture. We have people from the Cotton Branch 
that are engaged in research activity. The textile schools are also 
represented on this technical subcommittee. This committee screens 
all projects very carefully from a technician’s point of view and sub- 
mits their recommendations to the full Advisory Committee, when 
they meet. 

I believe I have missed the one point of your question, Mr. Hunter. 

Mr. Hunter. How is it determined which projects are assigned to 
the State experiment stations and which to the bureau within the 
Department ? 

Mr. Buaxe. Now, these technicians know the research facilities that 
are available. They know intimately just where you could go to get 
this particular problem in the best possible hands. They know which 
research insititution, whether it be in the Federal Government, States, 
experiment station, or some private research institution that has the 
best facilities to handle a particular problem. They know from a 
technician’s point of view where the most competent scientists can be 
found. Therefore, when they submit recommendations to the Cotton 
Advisory Committee, they also submit recommendations on where the 
work might be most effectively done. 

Now, these recommendations are subject to the layman’s judgment, 
the businessman’s judgment, and the cotton farmer’s judgment, which 
are all represented on the Cotton Advisory Committee. The recom- 
mendations coming out of the Advisory Committee are referred to 
the Administrator of ARA and must decide where the research is 
going to be conducted, whether it can be done best in the Department 
of Agriculture or whether it will be referred to a particular State ex- 
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ent station. It might easily be something, for example, pertain- 
» to the special problem of defoliating cotton in dry areas. Obvi- 
sly this work would have to be done at the experiment stations in the 
ireas in California, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, or Oklahoma. 
Certainly it could not be done in the southeast. The Advisory Com- 
mittee also decides which priority should be put on these projects. 
[hey always have a lot more projects to activate than they have funds; 
efore they decide which projects should come first. 

Mr. Hunter. Now, in reading the justifications, it would appeat 

iat there may be some duplication between experiment stations : said 
various bureaus. Is there any such possibility ¢ 

Mr. Buaxr. I do not think there is any duplication that would be 
sufficient to be disturbed about. You have a lot of the same type of 
work going on which at first may appear to be duplication, but actu- 
lly it is not duplication. This is particularly true in production 
research where local environment is such a big factor. For ex- 
mple: Work that may be going on fertilizers in the Mississippi Delta 
vould not mean a thing in South Carolina or in California. That is 
because the soils are different, the weather soedititine are different, 
and so on. 

Mr. Hunter. You mean to say you can have an overall problem 
vhich requires different treatment in different areas and for that 
reason you must be carrying on research and experimentation in those 
areas ¢ 

Mr. Brake. That is exactly right. 

Duplication may mean that you are employing more than one man 
trying to get the answer to a particular problem. Now, many times, 
t is not too bad to have more than one man working on a problem 
because the old law of averages comes into play. If you had 3 people 
working on a particular vital problem, 1 of the 3 might get the an- 
swer, Whereas, if you did not have but 1 man working ¢ on it, he might 
not solve the problem. So I do not get much disturbed about a cer- 
tain amount of so-called duplication in research. I do not think it is 
real duplication in the sense that we consider duplication in other 
lines. 

Mr. Hunver. Your statement, Mr. Blake, has been confined to re- 
search but I would like to ask you one other question which has to do 
with a related matter. As you know, OFAR, the Office of Foreign 
\gricultural Relations, has been reorganized and is now known as the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. The purpose is to better serve the 
interests of American agriculture. I am wondering if you have any 
suggestions as to how that Office now might better serve the cotton 
industry. 

Mr. Biake. Well, Mr. Chairman, first let me say that we are just 
delighted with the step that was taken in reorganizing and recasting 
the old Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations into the new Foreign 
Agricultural Service. We think it is one of the most constructive 
things that has been done in a very long time. We recognize that the 
old setup was kind of a stepchild and particularly insofar as being 
able to control its own destinies. It was living mostly on borrowed 
money that had been pinched off from other ‘agencies for whom it 
was supposed to be rendering a specific service. 
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Now, I happen to have been one of a group that Mr. Wilcox called 
in when he was reviewing this whole problem and trying to formulate 
plans. I know a little bit about the difficulties which were involved, 
and I think this reorganization of this agency is just grand. 

Now, of course, if the Foreign Agricultural Service is going to really 
mean anything in results, they must have necessary funds to staff 
their operation to move effectively on the job that they are supposed 
to do. 

Mr. Hunrer. What do you consider the main job for which the 
Foreign Agricultural Service is responsible ¢ 

Mr. Buake. Well, I would say that they have three important jobs. 
One, I think they have to represent agriculture in this country insofa: 
as any Government activity is concerned on any matter relating to 
foreign countries or foreign governments. I think they should be the 
agency that participates with other branches of our Government in 
decisions involving agriculture relating to foreign countries or for- 
eign governments. In other words, it is kind of a foreign department 
of agriculture. 

Now, second, they should have the job of developing a real for- 
eign economic policy insofar as the Department’s responsibilities are 
concerned. They should be in a position to develop a real foreign 
economic policy and carrying the ball for that policy within this ad- 
ministration and in the Congress and wherever else it need be carried, 
I think that is one of their very biggest jobs. 

Then third, I think they should be our foreign sales department. 
We must develop some sure-enough smart, hard-hitting, and aggres- 
sive salesmanship insofar as our foreign markets are concerned if we 
are to have a sound export program. That is this third major func- 
tion of the new Foreign Agricultural Service as I see it. 

Mr. Hunter. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wurrren. We are pleased to have had you, Mr. Blake. I speak 
up as coming from the same area as you do. I hope that we can get 
folks to realize just what a problem we have, not only in this field 
but in others. You are one of many who has appeared here on the 
very pressing problems in nearly every phase of agriculture. You 
and your organization always make an excellent presentation. 

Mr. Biaxe. Thank you, Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Hunter. Thank you, Mr. Blake; we all appreciate your tes- 
timony, 


Turspay, Aprit 28, 1953. 
Bupcet ror DeraRTMENT oF AGRICULTURE, 1954 


WITNESSES 


J. T. SANDERS, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, THE NATIONAL GRANGE 
J. MOORE, MASTER, ARKANSAS STATE GRANGE 


Mr. Hunter. Mr. Sanders, I understand you are here to testify 
in behalf of the National Grange. 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hunter. Please proceed. 
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Mr. Sanpers. The National Grange realizes that the overall appro- 
ations for the Department of Agriculture have suffered more under 

wartime economy than appropriations of any other Department of 
‘he Federal Government. Nevertheless we are in favor of cutting 
eyery possible unnecessary expenditure at a time when our national 
jebt is mounting and we are spending unprecedented amounts for 
lefense purposes. 

Although we are talking specifically to this committee on agricul- 

| appropriation, we would like to register our unqualified support 
fa most severe scrutiny of our entire budget but especially our defense 
xpenditures, since more than two-thirds of current expenditures will 

e for defense and mutual security. We are reasonably certain that 
there are enormous and unnecessary wastes in defense expenditure, 

| although we as an organization obviously cannot investigate de- 
fense activities sufficiently to specifically document and verify our 
elief that great wastes have been suffered, we wish to recommend that 
every reasonable effort be made by the Appropriation Committees of 
the House and Senate to discover these wastes and cut out of the budg- 
et the support of all such wasteful activities. 

The 85th annual session of the National Grange held at Atlantic 
City, N. J., a year prior to last November adopted the following state- 
ment as a part of 1 of the 12 basic committee reports that colectively 
nake up the Grange program at the present. This action still stands 
s the policy of the National Grange on general budget cuts. 

We believe that the Federal budget can be balanced by efficient operation of 
nly essential Government functions and by an equitable system of taxation 
which cuts deep and permits everyone to know that he is sharing in the defense 
effort. We urge every American to examine critically all Federal expenditures 
having to do with his own particular segment of the national economy and we 
pledge our best effort to do this regarding agricultural expenditures. 

In the case of the Department of Agriculture, despite the fact that 
the Department has not fared relatively as well as other departments 
in recent years, we wish to state that we are favorable to an overall 
cut of it along with similar cuts in other departments and agencies. 
However, we do not feel able to study the budget in the Department 
sufficiently to detail the various items in it that should be cut and the 
amounts of such proposed cuts. We are willing, however, to approve 
n general the suggested cuts which Secretary Benson and his top 
assistants have presented. 

We especially wish to endorse his reduction in the agricultural 
conservation payments for the fiscal year 1953-54 to the extent of 
$110 million from current appropriation of $251.7 million. We be- 
lieve that the Secretary and his staff have earnestly and honestly 
sought out those agricultural conservation payments that are for 
measures and supplies for nonpermanent types of conservation work. 
We believe that these payments should never be used as an excuse and 
substitute for price supports. However, they should be used as a 
portion of a skillfully planned part of farm-land conservation. The 
Secretary, we believe, has undertaken to weed out that portion of these 
payments that do not qualify under this standard. 

The National Grange has formally taken this stand against agri- 
cultural conservation payments at its two last annual sessions. Last 
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November in Rockford, Ill., we passed the following resolution on { 
subject: 

Soi] conservation rests solidly on an economically sound basis which shoy| 
not be undermined by involving it with a system of subsidies designed to effec; 
social or political reforms. 

We reaflirm our recommendation that the present system of direct agricy)- 
tural conservation payments made through the Production and Marketing Aq 
ministration be eliminated and that funds for PMA be reduced to the 
required for other present activities of that agency. We further recomme: 
that adequate financial support be provided to: 

Expand the loan and other services of the Farmers’ Home Administration s 
that low-income farmers may more adequately care for the conservation needs 
on their own farms. 

Provide additional funds to the Soil Conservation Service for use in corree- 
tion of such critical erosion hazards as may not lend themselves to handling 
within the normal operation patterns of individual farms. ‘The costs of 1 
servation work on farms involved in correction of these hazards should be met 
from public funds only in the case of reasonably permanent developments, 
then only to the extent to which the improvement is not reflected in increased 
earning power on the farm concerned. 

Under the present PMA system, farmers elect delegates from local units wh 
in turn elect the PMA committeemen. In order to promote a more democrati: 
system, the National Grange recommends that farmers eligible to vote in PMA 
elections, vote directly for county committeemen. 

We wish to state most clearly that we place a great deal of value 
on the benefits that farmers have received from incentive conservation 
payments. However, it is well known that a certain portion of these 
payments have not been for the most effective conservation program 
on farms. Also, many of these payments have been of a nonperma- 
nent nature and sufficiently remunerative for the farmer to be willing 
to carry them out whether or not he received Government aid. If 
suhe measures pay handsome returns to the farmer, we can see no 
reason why the Government should assist the farmer in meeting such 
costs. To continue such Government assistance on one excuse or 
another tends strongly to induce unsound relation between the Goy- 
ernment and farmers. Especially will there be a tendency for these 
payments to be abused when they are not tied closely to real soil and 
water conservation but to some incentive other than conservation. 

Therefore, we believe that the Secretary has done a commendable 
thing in undertaking to separate out the nonpermanent types of agri- 
cultural conservation practices, and in recommending a discontinuance 
of these types. We trust that this committee will give serious con- 
sideration to making this full cut of $110 million which the Secretary 
has recommended; and we urge that the funds for permanent types of 
soil-conservation measures be transferred to, and be consolidated | 
the work of the Soil Conservation Service. 

One of the most needed expansions in the Department of Agri- 
culture is the long-lagging work on Research. Under the 1946 Re- 
search and Marketing Act the schedule of authorization for research 
would require current appropriations to be around $61 million; 
whereas appropriations are for the current year running between 
$17 million and $17.5 million. The various research advisory com- 
mittees of the Department have carefully combed tlirough the urgent]; 
needed research projects as handed in by Federal, State, and private 
research workers; and have come up with around $32 million of proj- 
ects that should be gotten under way at the earliest possible time. 
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is doubtful if sufficient personnel with the needed training and 
geraal e to utilize this much increase in research funds next “fiscal 
vear could be found and employed. Farm and other organizations 
terested in agricultural research, after much conside “ation with 
State and Federal authorities, have concluded that the State colleges 
aad readily staff research to the extent of 114 of a full annual incre- 
ment of increase under the 1946 authorization or $7.5 million—in- 
rease for 1954 over current allocations to the States. These organ- 
zations have come to the conclusion that a full year’s increment for 
the Federal work could and would be efficiently used on most urgent 
yrojects out of the $32 million of needed projects, For the Federal 
Government this would be around $5 million for marketing research 
ind $4.5 million for production and technical research. For all State 
ind Federal research work this would be a needed increase that can 
be efficiently managed totaling around $17 million. 

The formal expression of the National G "ange in support of ex- 
panded research as passed at our Rockford, IIl., session last November 
sas follows: 

Despite the adoption by Congress of a national policy of assuring agriculture 
a position in research equal to that of industry, actual appropriations for agri- 
cultural research have fallen far short of this goal. 

The Grange, therefore, supports wholeheartedly expansion of research as vital 
to the maintenance of our American way of life, and we urge Congress in the 
strongest possible terms to increase research appropriations to the level con- 
templated in the Research and Marketing Act of 1946. 

In addition we recommend that the National Grange use its influence in 
bringing about greater coordination between the agricultural research agencies 
at local, State, and national levels of government, and between the Government 
and private research agencies. 

We would like to point out some of our reasoning behind our great 
faith in the wisdom of expanded research in agric ulture. In the first 
place, although we have always been one of the best-fed people in the 
work we must realize that our past unmatched work in agricultural 
improvement has had a rich ally in our virgin land supply. Since 
1920, however, this supply for sound crop use has practically been at 
a standstill—around 400 million acres. Since that time we have made 
great strides in expanded output per acre of cropland and per live- 
stock unit—which means we have cashed in on our great agricultural 
research and educational system. 

We now face a decidedly new problem where our great currently 
expanding population must be cared for by expanded research, more 
efficient processing, marketing, and utilization of our crops and live- 
stock products; or by ine reased imports from abroad or by resort to 
use of more plant food direct and less animal products. We certainly 
cannot easily relish a reduction of our standards, and a reversal toward 
a more vegetarian or plant-food diet. Nor can we easily contemplate 
a future greater reliance on imports for subsistence. Especially is this 
true in the kind of a world we now live in. Indeed with much of the 
world now on decidedly substandard diets, it is probable that we 
should plan for years to come to send food to other lands rather than 
become a net importer of food. This means that we must redouble our 
efforts to extract more food from our basic resources, to find improved 
means of processing and using these foods. This in short means far 
more research, far more use of the results of our research, by educat- 
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ing farmers, processors, and marketing agencies, in better methods of 
performing their services. 

Our attitude as a nation in favor of public support of agricultyr,! 
improvements is as old as the Nation and has borne fruit a thousayd 
times over for all our people—indeed for mankind the world over 

Both George Washington and the immortal Lincoln used pract ica} 
the same words in describing national expenditures for agricultur| 
udvancement as “the wisest expenditures the Nation could make.” Np 
dollars this Nation has ever spent, I am certain, have brought to «|! 
its citizens, both urban and rural, as handsome returns as have Fed 
eral expenditures to advance agriculture. 

It is the narrowest of viewpoints and a grievous error to think that 
such expenditures go solely to benefit rural folks. There are not 5\ 
million separate farm business units in the country. On an average, 
these units operate with the highest percentage of fixed cost of 
type of business—around 75 percent of farm expenses being fixed, and 
are expenses that cannot be reduced when a depression hits. Non- 
agricultural i eliaoneh on an average, operate with only 25 percent 
fixed costs, and can, and do, restrict output when depression hits. Ag 
riculture, on the other hand, is so competitive, so persistently a full- 
output industry, that it runs full speed through good and bad times 
alike. With such a nature any improvement in agriculture immedi- 
ately reflects itself into cheaper, better, and steadier supplies of food; 
and the farmer as a producer is able to retain only a trace of the gain 
in a very short time after the improved method is started. Almost 
all of its benefits go to consumers in the form of cheaper food, and 
since farmers are now only one-sixth of our population, they get only 
one-sixth of the gains from che: iper foods. So the beneficial results of 
agricultural research and education have always quickly disseminated 
to all citizens, and always will. 

But the proof of the pudding is in the eating. Let us take a brief 
look at the great wisdom of the establishment of our system of agri- 
cultural betterment agencies. For a third of a century, since 1920, 
a have not increased their cropland. It has remained almost 

xactly 400 million acres for these 33 years. Yet during this period 
faites have more than doubled their production per hour of work. 
Agricultural progress has amounted to an agricultural revolution in 
terms of better and easier living. It adds up to our modern unmateh- 
able standard of living. An hour of labor in the factory bought 10 
loaves of bread in 1951 Y compared to only 6.4 loaves in 1929, In terms 
of milk, potatoes, eggs, and bacon, it now buys just about twice as 
much as then. In other words, it took a factory worker only half as 
long in 1951 as in 1929 to satisfy his needs for these foods and for most 
other foods. Thus, it is quite clear that nonfarm people, as well as 
the farmer, benefit alike from agricultural betterment through re- 
search and education. 

The fact that the basic research done during the past 90 years has 
made it possible for farmers to produce better and better foods, more 
and more per acre, more and more per hour, and larger and larger 
amounts of food per animal, has also made it possible for the farmer 
not. only to increase his efficiency, but also for consumers to buy prac- 
tically all food items for less and less. 
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When farmers thus improve their productivity, competition is so 
keen that it passed along nearly every cent of the reduced cost benefit 
to consumers in the form of cheaper and better food. This is mainly 
why America is the cheapest and best fed nation on earth. 

We would like to support the Secretary’s request for an increase of 
$10 million for building forest access trails and roads. Due to the fact 
that new insect infestation is ravaging presently inaccessible forests, 
and to the fact that several times as much timber salvage will be re- 
turned direct to the Treasury and not to the Forest Service as the 
cost of the roads, we believe this is a desirable increase. 

Counting the regular annual appropriations of the Department, 
and exe luding the so-called permanent appropriation and loan authori- 
zations, We have recommended a gross reduction of $110 million and 
increases of respectively $17 million and $10 million for research 
ind forest trails, or a net reduction of $83 million for the Department. 
Currently the Department annual appropriations are $733.8 million, 
which means that we are recommending a reduction of 11.3 percent 
in the annual appropriation of the Department. 

We believe, however, no amount of study of the current complicated 
Federal budgets will enable the Appropriations Committee members 
to avoid mistakes of details that would work unjustified damage to 
some parts of our present complex and delicately organized functions 
of administration. We believe, therefore, that every appropriation 
bill that undertakes the serious and painful task of reducing a De- 
partment’s overhead budget should have some provision of flexibility 
written into it, for use by those entrusted with carrying into effect 
the necessary reductions. 

We favor some workable provision permitting the Secretary to shift 
funds from any specified item of appropriation by some reasonable 
amount—say to the extent of 5 percent of the amount appropriated. 
We believe, however, the Secretary should also be restricted in the 
extent to which he could increase other items appropriated. In this 
ianner cuts would carry a margin of relief available to the Secretary 
enabling him to more efficiently manage the affairs of the Department. 

We assure you the National Grange appreciates the privilege your 
committee has accorded us in inviting us to present our views on this 
crucial subject. Obviously our membership has approached this spe- 
cific task in the most serious way, for it involves the proper functioning 
of a department of government that was really born out of the same 
period and fermenting forces that brought the Grange into being. 
We have lived with the Department for over 86 years, have been in 
constant watchful association with the Department in its onward 
march. Rare indeed has been the occasion when we have not had the 
most cordial relations with the Secretary and the Department, even 
when our policies and the policies of a Secretary or his bureaus did 
not harmonize. In short, we have had, for nearly 9 decades, the closest, 
most vital interest in the welfare and expanded service of the Depart- 
ment. We assure you our recommendations in this statement do not 
in the least depart from this traditional interest in the Department’s 
welfare by the National Grange. 

Mr. Hunter. Thank you, Mr. Sanders, for a very informative and 
comprehensive presentation. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Hunter, I have to leave, and I wonder if you 
would permit me to make a statement here. 
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I would like to say that I have listened with a lot of interest, Mr. 
Sanders, to your presentation—not only today, but through the years, 
I think you represent a very fine organization. I appreciate very 
much the approach that you and your folks make to these problems, 
Many times we have different views on them, but I know yours come 
after deep study and after real attention and that the answers you 
come up with reflect a real interest in American agriculture. 

Mr. Sanpvers. Thank you very much, Mr. W hitten. 

Mr. Hunvrer. I have enjoyed very friendly relationships with the 
Grange, Mr. Sanders. It has always been a pleasure to be invited to 
attend meetings and, on occasion, to speak to the local units. My 
reception has alw ays been a very wholesome one. ; 

Mr. Sanvers. We certainly are pleased to note that. I think we have 
something like 100 members of the Grange in the Congress at the 
present time. 

Mr. Hunver. That is an interesting commentary on the extent 
to which the Grange participates in our national life. 

Mr. Horan. I notice that you have only a general reference to the 
Farmers’ Home Administration. 

Mr. Sanvers. Yes, sir; in the resolution, Mr. Horan. We favor 
the expansion of the Farmers’ Home Administration. However, we 
did not mention specifically its appropriation. 

Mr. Horan. That is what I had in mind. 

What reaction do you have to the budget amounts ? 

Mr. Sanvers. When you ask me about details, Mr. Horan, I will 
have to refer to the book. I am not sure. I do not believe there is 
any material cut or any material reduction in the Farmers’ Home 
Administration, was there ¢ 

Mr. Larep. Over the last fiscal year; you are thinking about fiscal 
1953. 

Mr. Hunrer. I believe that you did say that the Grange is willing 
to approve in general the budgetary figures which Secretary Benson 
and his top assistants have recommended. 

Mr. Sanvers. We feel that way about it. In general, we would 
like to see the Farmers’ Home Administration function expanded and 
I believe that it can be especially useful at a time like this in expand- 
ing the size of farms where they are too small for good mechanical! 
operation, of farms, and they are, in a great many sections. We think 
that the Farmers’ Home Administration could facilitate the size, eX- 
pansion of the size of the farm where it is below a real sound family 
unit, or for the use of modern machinery. 

Mr. Horan. You have not given any study to the amount ? 

Mr. Sanpers. Not in detail, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. When we had Mr. Lasseter before us, I asked him if he 
thought this was an adequate amount. He expressed a doubt, where- 
upon this committee reminded him that we are always available if we 
needed funds for this purpose as long as the Congress is in session and 
we still have a supplemental bill that we can put these amounts in. 
We hi: ave done a lot of good with this present administration of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration, I think, and obviously the Grange 
in this general resolution thinks so also. 

Mr. Sanvers. C ongressman Horan, I would like to take this oc- 
casion to state what I think about Mr. Lasseter, too. I think Mr. 





Lasseter is one of the most constructive managers of a Government 
lepartment that 1 have observed in several years. I know he never 
- wild in his estimates of the amount of funds that he needs. I have 
ilways felt that he was too conservative. 

Mr. Horan. Most of us feel that he runs a very good shop. We are 
not adverse to allowing him to have funds. I would point out, as 
we usually do, that we have given him quite broad powers which in 

e hands of someone else might be rather dangerous. 

Mr. Sanpers. I will agree with you there; but I have observed him 
many times before committees and I have talked with him a great deal 
ibout his work and I have found that he is anxious to see that there 

s absolutely a minimum of waste in his department there and that he 
lid not expand beyond any limits to which he can easily manage his 
iffairs. ; 

| feel that about the Farmers Home Administration that it has done 
1 good work and it needs to be expanded, especially at a time when 
there is a great deal of adjustment needed on the size of the farms 
in certain areas. 

Mr. Horan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lairp. Mr. Sanders, what is the membership of the National 
Grange? 

Mr. Sanpeks. ‘The National Grange has between 865,000 and 875,000 
paid members. Each member of our organization, men, women, girls, 
and boys, above 16, must pay his own dues. They pay exactly the 
same dues. 

Mr. Larrp. Dues-paying members. 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes; dues-paying members. 

In addition, we have those that have been members for over 50 
years and do not have to pay dues but they have all the privileges of 
the Grange. 

Mr. Larrv. Would you supply for the record a statement as to the 
breakdown of membership by States? 

Mr. Sanvers. Yes; we would be glad to. I think we could do that. 
We would be glad to do that if you would like it. 

Mr. Larrp. I think it would be interesting. I would like to have 
it for my own information. 

Mr. Sanvers. I do not think that has ever been requested and | 
would have to see if there is anything that National Master Newsome 
feels that is objectionable on that. 

Mr. Larrp. I have asked that of the Farm Bureau and the Farmers 
Union and the Grange. 

Mr. Sanvers. Well, I feel reaonably sure that we can supply that 
to you, Mr. Congressman. I would like to qualify and say that I 
cannot commit the Grange to that until I ask Mr. Newsome about it 
because he deals with all policy matters of that kind. 

Mr. Horan. In another 10 years, I will not have to pay dues. 

Mr. Sanvers. We have a member here in Washington who has been 
a member for over 75 years. 

Mr. Marsua.y. You have a number of grange units in Minnesota. 

Mr. Sanvers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsuauy. Granges meet and get together and have their social 
hour and have a very constructive group. You can always be assured 
that where you see a grange community in Minnesota that you have 
a group of public-spirited citizens. 
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I have noticed this about the Grange. What to me is quite interes 
ing is the democratic way in which these members operate. They are 
not dictated to from the top down. T have had them differ a bit wit} 
the National Grange policies but they have not hesitated when they 
disagreed to point out why they disagreed. It is my observation that 
they have always arrived at a most constructive approach to thes 
matters. 

Mr. Sanpers. Obviously, Congressman, what you say and what the 
other members of the committee have said with regard to the Grange 
pleases me and I hope it never gives the Grange a big head when people 
say that about it. 

As to its democracy, T have seen an election for a national officer 
go through 42 ballots. We never nominate, as you probably know, 
Nobody is nominated for an office in the Grange. We just start the 
voting and continue until someone comes out on top through a secret 
ballot. 

And I state that so far as I know, the record of the Grange has been 
one of great cooperation with the Department regardless of party and 
although frequently we do not agree with some of the policies of the 
Secretary of Agriculture or the chairman, we have always manage« 
to have the finest relationship between ourselves and the Department. 
We believe that constructive statesmanship demands that of an organi- 
zation such as ours, to work with them any time on anything we can 
work with them on regardless of how we stand on other things that 
are their policy. 

Mr. Horan. For your information, I was disturbed about the up- 
stream detention flood prevention items in the budget because there is 
an increasing interest in those things which affect our watersheds and 
later on, affect our whole soil conservation program. I feel that up 
stream detention = water, flood prevention work, is pretty vital, 
especially in the areas in the Midwest and in the Southwest, particu- 
larly ; and some of it up in the State of Minnesota. In fact, the whole 
Nation has need to study our watersheds and what ought to be done 
about them. 

Mr. Sanpers. I am a little exercised about it. I believe there are 
some cuts in the flood-control work of the Department. I do not 
know. I did not have fully enough time to examine the reasons for 
that. If that were to be a trend, I would say it would be a very bad 
thing, Congressman Horan. I worked for several years in flood- 
control planning in the Department and T know that what is needed 
very very badly is some way to check the efforts of the Corps of 
Engineers to build dams when upstream structure would substitute 
for them and not drown out a lot of farmers. I appeared before the 
Board of Engineers a week ago on the Mount Upton Dam in New 
York State, and I will say to you here that they are undertaking to 
build a dam there that I am just quite sure that the benefits do not 
amount to half of the total that that dam would cost the United States 
of America if they ever built it. It will flood out enormous areas of 
good bottom land of farms, 70 farms involved in it, where about half 
of the land is flooded and the other half up on the hills is left to the 
farmer. Well, that means that literally complete destruction of 70 
farms, not just half the farmland because they cannot operate those 
farms that are the alluvial lands on which they grow their crops and 
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the hill lands on which they pasture their cattle. There are things 
{ show the land is badly needed and the Department ought to have 
positive authorization to survey the agricultural effects of every 
n the Corps of Engineers building program and they should not 

. rtake to evaluate that. 

. Horan. We do, out in the major rivers, in the Columbia River 
aa n. We take into cognizance the presence of minerals, any min- 
eral values that might be flooded out and that sort of thing. But it 
sa big subject and one that needs study. 

Mr. Sanpers. That is one item that I am a little leery of, that I 
e not studied as much as I should. 

Mr. Horan. That is one I am interested in, too. 

Mr. Hunrer. Now, gentlemen, we also have here Mr. J. L. Moore, 
of the Arkansas State Grange. 

Mr. Hunter. Do you have a statement ? 

Mr. Moorr. No, sir; but I would like to say this. It has been very 
kind of you to let me come along with Dr. Sanders. It is a long 
way from Arkansas to W ashington and to see you boys in operation. 
Well, it is very interesting and a very fine thing to see. 

Mr. Hunter. A number of citizens of Arkansas have made the 
same trip. You now have in the Department of Agriculture Romeo 
Short. He was an officer in your fellow organization, the Farm 
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Bureau. 

Mr. Moore. And of course, you can realize that as State master of 
the Grange, it certainly was a pleasure to sit here and hear the mem- 
bers of the committee say what they did about the Grange. That 
pleases me more than I can say. 

Mr. Horan. I was astounded at Doc Sanders not taking full credit 
for the creation of the Department of Agriculture by the Grange. 

Mr. Sanpers. Three of the six who founded the Grange were em- 
ployees of the Department, and Mr. Marshall, the real founder of the 
Grange came from your State, as you know—Oliver Kelly. 

Mr. Marsuaun. That home is just at the edge of my district. 

Mr. Sanpers. He is the real founder of the Gr ange, probably con- 
ceived the idea. 

Mr. Moore. One thing more, I would like to say along the line that 
you were saying about, “after the drought this summer, it hit pretty 
hard, we have become irrigation-conscious. We have been thinking in 
terms of something like this down home. Less money spent on our 
great dams for flood control but go back to the headwaters, building 
smaller ones that possibly can serve for irrigation purposes for groups 
of farms, That would vary, of course, with the terrain. 

Mr. Horan. That is part of the whole program for upstream 
detention. 

Mr. Moore. I would like to see the Congress consider that. 

Mr. Horan. That includes stock ponds ‘and it includes earth dams 
for reservoirs. It also includes range vegetation because your dams 
will silt up in many of those places unless | you have good sod on your 
topsoil, but it is an interesting suggestion, one we are not going to 
ignore, I can assure you that. 

Mr. Hunrer. If there is nothing else, gentlemen, that will complete 
this hearing. 
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HON. JAMES G. POLK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. Anpersen. The committee will come to order. We are glad to 
have with us this morning Congressman Polk, of Ohio. We will be 
pleased to receive whatever message you may have for us, Congress. 
man. 

Mr. Po.tx. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I deeply 
appreciate your courtesy in permitting me to testify this morning 
I would like briefly to discuss three subjects. 

First, I wish to appear in support of four items, in the forestry pro 
gram: The farm-forestry item, fire control, tree planting, and the ex 
tension of forestry cooperation with our State forestry departments 

I would like to have permission, Mr. Chairman, to file a statement 
with reference to forestry, and I will not take your time to go into that 
in detail. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Polk is as follows :) 


STATEMENT IN Support oF Farm Forestry, Frre Controi, TREE PLANTING, AND 
EXTENSION FORESTRY COOPERATION WITH STATES 


Mr. Chairman, your committee knows of my interest in the Forest Service 
items in the budget that provide for farm foresters, fire control, tree planting, 
and extension forestry cooperation with our State forestry departments. 

I want to tell you of our experience in Ohio. For several years we had only 
one farm forester to advise and assist farmers and other small woodland owners 
In fact, before coming to Congress, I was made aware of the need to practice 
good forest management on my own farm woodlands after a visit from the 
farm forester. The importance of the work of this one man became more appar- 
ent from year to year, not only to the woodland owners but to our State officials 
Last year the increased interest in my State resulted in 12 farm foresters, instead 
of 1, being employed under provisions of the Cooperative Forest Management 
Act. More than a full share of the financial needs are being provided by our 
State division of forestry. This is an excellent example of cooperation between 
the United States Forest Service and a State forestry department, in getting 
better forest management right out into the woods of the small owner. Your 
committee, in maintaining the funds for this most worthwhile forestry endeavor, 
is helping to build up strong forestry programs in many States. Since forest 
fire control, forest tree planting, and farm forestry extension are all a part of 
the overall work in farm and other small privately owned woodlands, I hope no 
cuts will be made in any of these State and private forestry cooperation items 
in the budget. 

While many of our forestry problems in the Nation are on the small, privately 
owned woodlands, we must not overlook the needs of our national forests 
Adequate funds for their protection, management, timber sales, and reforesta- 
tion are necessary if they are to serve the purpose for which they were estab- 
lished. To illustrate: A cut in funds for reforestation on areas in need of 
planting is not very good insurance that an ample supply of timber will be avail- 
able if needed in the future. Many of these areas in need of planting are those 
most accessible to use and management. 

Your committee is familiar with the way the public is’ flocking to the picnic 
and recreational areas on the national forests. People seek relaxation and rec 
reation. We cannot stem the tide, but we can provide adequate funds for the 
proper housekeeping of these areas. They must be kept sanitary and safe. I 
urge your committee to provide some reasonable amount for the Forest Service 
to do this job. 





| want to mention briefly the forest survey which the Forest Service is conduct- 
ng throughout the country in cooperation with many local groups. As in other 
States, we in Ohio need to know the facts on our timber resources, both to 
guide publie policies and to aid the great numbers of sawmills and other wood- 
ysing plants which obtain their raw materials from our forest lands. Although 
Ohio is considered an agricultural State, nearly one-fifth of the State, or about 

llion acres, is commercial forest land, much of it of relatively high produc- 
tivity. A large part of our forests is in farm woodlands which supply timber 
products to many farm communities. In the southern part of our State, more 
extensive forest areas provide raw materials for many industries which com- 
pete in outside markets. Each year these farm woodlots and other forests yield 
sen ne valued at more than $80 million. As a basis for forestry programs 
hich will build up our timber wealth and timber income we need accurate 
Mi owledge of our forest resources. I hope that the forest survey can be car- 
ried forward at an adequate level to provide the basic facts on our forest lands 
and timber. 

I am glad to see the keen interest displayed by many people in replanting 
ibandoned and eroded fields. The Central States station, at Columbus, Ohio, 
has worked out successful methods of doing this work and has so stimulated 
ocal interest that the whole program of reforestation has been accelerated. 

Recently, an experimental forest in southern Ohio has been turned over to 
the Government under long-term lease through the generous cooperation of a 
timberland owner. Now it will be possible to conduct thoroughgoing practical 
tests of methods of rehabilitating rundown timber stands and managing forest 
properties. 

‘hese are important developments that need support and I hope that your 
ommittee will not permit any backward step, as regards the conduct of this 
part of our program of forestry in the Nation. 

I believe we are making fair progress toward a solution to many of the prob- 
lems confronting us in the protection, management, and use of one of our vital 
natural resources—our forests. This committee can take much credit for their 
part in the endeavor—both in cooperation with the States and in the work on 
our national forests. You, more than anyone, are in a position to recognize the 
present and future needs for adequate funds to carry on the work. I have a 
great deal of confidence in your committee to meet these needs. 


Mr. Pork. I have had some practical experience with the farm- 
forestry program in Ohio. 

A few years ago when I was not a Member of Congress I had oe- 
casion to market some forestry products, some timber, and T had the 
usual experience, I believe, of most farmers, that the local sawmill 
operators and the local timber buyers were not very much interested 
in paying the real value for the farm woodlot that I had for sale. In 
fact, I did not know the real value of it. 

Local timber buyers estimated from $1,800 to $2,000 as the amount 
that they wished to pay for it. So, I contacted the farm forester at 
Chillicothe, Ohio, and he came out to the farm, and we spent a couple 
of days going over this farm woodlot. 

He marked the trees that he thought should be harvested and made 

i list of those trees, and probably the most helpful service that he 
renamed or, at least, one of the most helpful, was the fact that he was 
familiar with lumbermen in our part of the country who might be 
interested in buying timber. 

He gave me a list of about 8 or 10 buyers. The type of timber I 
had was largely sugar and some white oak, nothing very valuable, but 
nevertheless I wanted to sell it and wanted to get the high dollar 
for it. 

So, as a result of the list of buyers and the list of sawmill operators 
to whom I sent copies of the list of trees that the farm forester had 
marked I was able to contact a buyer over in Indiana who was able 
to sell that farm woodlot for about $3,000 more than the local buyers 
were willing to pay for it. 





In other words, the contribution of the farm forester in my par- 
ticular case was approximately $3,000 for the 2 days’ work that he 
spent on my farm. 

At that time this farm forester had 33 counties, to show how ovyer- 
worked they were, he had 33 counties in southern Ohio and south- 
eastern Ohio. 

Now they have hired a few additional farm foresters, so they are 
not so overworked, and they are able to give more service, and 
fine service, and I would strongly urge your committee to give them 
whatever money they need. It is a practical service. They counsel 
with and advise the farmers how to take care of their farm woodlots, 
they check over the trees and go out with the farmer into his woodlot 
and tell him what they think about the situation, and if there are 
diseased trees that they think should be cut out, or if there are these 
so-called wolf trees which are crowding out the other more valuable 
timber they mark those and recommend that they be cut out, and they 
do help the farmer get fair prices for his timber. 

We all know that farmers as a general thing do not know the value 
of timber. We just do not know what our timber is worth. I am 
just hoping that my little discussion here may point the way to the 
committee to give them all the money they need. 

Mr. Anpersen. What were the other three items that you mentioned, 
Mr. Polk? 

Mr. Pork. Fire control, and we all know the problem of fire con- 
trol and also tree planting. We have to plant more trees if we are 
going to have more timber 40 or 50 years from now. 

Mr. Anprersen. I believe you mentioned cooperative extension fo1 
estry. 


Mr. Poix. Yes, extension of forestry in cooperation with our State 
forestry departments. 

Now, that concludes my statement on the forestry item. 

Mr. AnperseN. All right, sir. 


ERADICATION OF JAPANESE BEETLE 


Mr. Poix. Next I would like to turn to a letter which I received from 
the Honorable H. S. Foust, director of agriculture of the State of 
Ohio. This letter is dated April 4, 1953, and with your permission 
I would like to read this letter into the record. 

Mr. Anpersen. Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Pork. It says: 


Deak Mr. PoLK: Reliable information at hand indicates the Honorable Ezra 
T. Benson, Secretary of Agriculture, contemplates revocation of the Federal 
Japanese-beetle quarantine and in consequence thereof has recommended to the 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations a reduction in the revised budget 
for the 1954 fiscal year, for Japanese-beetle control, from the current year 
appropriation of $482,700 to $150,000. In the event such proposals materialize 
resultant injury would be irreparable to agricultural, forestry, and horticultural 
crops, and to the interests of those people engaged in the production and main- 
tenance thereof, from Ohio to the Pacifie coast. 

When and if said Federal quarantine is abandoned all States not now within 
the Federal quarantine limits will be forced in self defense to promulgate State 
quarantines. If precedent is repeated each State instrument will differ from 
another. Thus consternation will reign supreme among the industries engaged 
in the interstate shipment of commodities which are regulated by said quar- 
antines. This is distinctly an interstate plant pest-control problem and is within 
the proper jurisdiction of the United States Government to solve in cooperation 
with the various States. 





(he State of Ohio, as well as local public agencies and private individuals have 
perated with the Federal Government for the past 16 years in annual 
ttempts to suppress the Japanese beetle in this State involving the total ex- 
liture of many hundreds of thousands of dollars. During the last 10 years 
ese efforts have slowed to a minimum the westward advance of the Federal 
antine. The Ohio Department of Agriculture budget, now being considered 
our legislature, includes an item of $77,000 for control of the Japanese 
eetle. This sum will be grossly insufficient if Ohio must assume the added 
ost of quarantine administration now borne by the Federal Government. Thirty 
State quarantines cannot be administered as economically or effectively as one 
Federal quarantine. Abandonment of the Federal quarantine is not in the 
nterest of national economy or control of this dangerous plant pest 

Accordingly, I respectfully urge that you use your influence to prevent revo- 

on of the Federal Japanese-beetle quarantine and to seek an appropriation 

f Federal funds for control of the Japanese beetle for the 1954 fiscal year in 
he amount of $482,700. 

Very truly yours, 
H. S. Foust, Director of Agriculture. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Polk, I might say for your information that 
this subcommittee has had censiderable discussion and testimony rela- 

ve to this particular point. I hope that what we do on this question 

ill be satisfactory to most people. 

Mr. Potx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horan. I wrote in to my chairman about this thing. This 
Japanese beetle is quite a problem, Mr. Polk. 

Mr. Poik. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. For this reason, because the Federal Government has 
lecided that they cannot effectively quarantine against the Japanese 
beetle, and now they have taken a definite position on that. We have 
had Mr. Hoyt before us, and his testimony on the Japanese beetle is 
that we just cannot quarantine against it, and that any amount of 
Federal expenditure just does not contain it, and, therefore, that it 
s unwise to spend more Federal money on trying to contain the 
Japanese beetle. 

Our Federal Government, through Mr. Hoyt has said that the 
ndividual States are going to have to handle this problem. 

: foal 
Mr. Hoyt now has a uniform quarantine pattern. 


CONTROL OF PSYLLA 


In 1939 the Feeleral Government set up a very elaborate pattern of 
quar antine and fumigation and appropriate measures to try to con- 
tain the Psylla. They set up fumigation units at various points at- 
tempting to contain the Psylla, and the *y really rode hard on the areas 
where the Psylla was known. They really tried to quarantine against 
Psylla, but it did not work. We have had that problem. It is a tre- 
mendous problem that our Federal Government faces in trying to 
quarantine against foreign or migratory pests. 


JAPANESE BEETLE QUARANTINE 


So, our Federal Government has decided that we cannot quarantine 
against the Japanese beetle on a Federal level. This subcommittee 
is trying to figure out how we can cope with this problem in the light 
of your testimony in an attempt to determine the place where we 
may be able to quarantine locally against its invasion. 

I know that Mr. Polk is very sincere in his testimony, and I want 
Mr. Polk to know what our problem is here because this subcommittee 
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does not take these problems lightly. That is what we have before 
us, and I want you to know it. 

Mr. Potx. I am well aware of the sincerity of your committee. | 
know that this is one of the most conscientious and sincere sul 
committees of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. Anversen. Mr. Polk, do you have anything further ? 

Mr. Po.k. I appreciate your comments concerning this very serious 
problem. I would just like to reemphasize a statement or two that 
Ohio Secretary of Agriculture Foust has mentioned here. 

Mr. Horan. That is the secretary of agriculture of Ohio? 

Mr. Pot. Of Ohio, yes. He says: 

This is distinctly an interstate plant pest control problem and is within the 
proper jurisdiction of the United States Government to solve in cooperation 
with the various States, 

Mr. Horan. That is the reason this subcommittee has this thing 
very much under consideration, Mr, Polk, because we realize that we 
must have complete State cooperation on this thing if we are going to 
have any jurisdiction or any control over the Japanese beetle. 

Mr. Poik. I am sorry to hear of your situation out in the Pacific 
Northwest, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. Yes, we have given up on psylla. Today the respon- 
sibility rests with the individual grower, and we can, by using sprays 
of an oversized nature, protect our own individual crops against 
psylla. 

Mr. Potkx. What I was going to say is, from the information | 
have, in Ohio the present program has been rather satisfactory. I am 
not too familiar with all of the details of it, but I am sure that we 


have much fewer of the Japanese beetle out in Ohio now than we had a 
few vears ago. 

Mr. ANpDERSEN. We are giving the whole thing very careful study, 
Congressman Polk. 

Mr. Pork. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 


ACP Program As Ir Renatres to Onto 


Mr. AnperseN. Is there anything further? 

Mr. Potx. Next I would like to say a few words about the agricul- 
tural conservation program, particularly as it relates to the State 
of Ohio. 

Mr. Anpersen. Would you like to insert your remarks in the record 
and then highlight them / 

Mr. Pox. Yes. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


I am very much disturbed over the administration’s proposed plan for develop- 
ing the 1954 Agricultural Conservation Program as outlined in ACP memoran- 
dum 5. While Secretary of Agriculture Benson has given repeated assurances 
that his new regulations concerning the activities of the democratically-elected 
county committees are not the first step toward eliminating the committee system, 
this ACP policy statement raises additional questions. 

Does his administration really want the grassroots views on the scope of 
the ACP program? They must know that an overwhelming majority of the 
farmers disagree with the type of program they are proposing. The very heart 
of what used to be the greatest national conservation program ever developed 
for this country’s farmers has been cut out of it by this proposal for 1954. 

Some 2,567,683 American farmers participating in the 1951 agricultural con- 
servation program, which is the last one for which figures are currently available, 
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spent over 63 percent of the funds for practices which this administration now 
proposes to eliminate, ' 
Such fundamental practice as liming soils in the humid areas have been prac- 

‘lly eliminated. This proposes to allow liming and seeding for soil that has 

ruined to the extent it has been taken out of cultivation but it does not allow 
¢ soils to maintain the fertility so that soils will not be ruined. Why must 
\dopt this “locking the barn door after the horse is stolen” technique? 

rhis program has been used by a large number of farmers in my home State 

Ohio, Since 1936 agricultural leaders at the State and county level have 

dicated what conservation practices should be offered to farmers of Ohio 

er listing those approved for Ohio, the farmer was allowed to select the ones 
would best fit into his conservation plans. Now in 1953 we are putting on 
drastic limitations from Washington on what practices that farmer out in Ohio 
can select to use on his farm. And gentlemen, I just don’t believe that we in 
Congress or any administrator in the Department of Agriculture here in 
Washington can determine what each farmer in the United States should do as 
well as the farmer and his local advisers. 

In 1951, 58,950 farmers in Ohio determined after looking over the list of 
21 conservation practices offered them that the use of agricultural limestone 
was the most important practice for them that year. They used 40.45 percent of 
their ACP allowances to purchase agricultural limestone. Is this out of line 
with the recommendations of the State agricultural authorities or the county 
agents? It certainly is not. They say not only that all fields should Le properly 
limed to bring about the maximum amount of conservation but that O} farmers 
should be using three times as much lime as they are now using 

Che United States Department of Agriculture Land Grant College Joint Com 
mittee on Agricultural Productive Capacity says nationally we should use 395 
million tons of agricultural limestone right away to put all our soil in condition 
and then use 47 million annually thereafter. Today while we have made great 
progress in this basic agricultural practice, having gone from less than 3 million 
tons prior to 1986 to about 28 million tons now, we are still far from the goals 
set for us by our national soil technicians, 

And yet the new administration now proposes to take us back to the point we 
were nationally before 1936 by practically eliminating the practice which the 
farmers of the Nation have shown to be their No. 1 conservation practice. Cer- 
tainly this committee doesn’t have to be told of the key position agricultural lime 
stone plays in our agricultural economy. For the record, I do want to reiterate 
that thousands of acres of clover and alfalfa would not today be on American 
farms if the ACP had not stepped up the annual use of limestone from less than 3 
million tons prior to 1936 to nearly 30 million tons now. City people have as much 
if not more at stake. Not only has this 1,000 percent increase of limestone used 
brought about real conservation of the soil with its inherent protection of our 
food potential, but it has meant that thousands of tons of the important ele- 
ment—calcium—has been added to the foodstuffs which arrive in the market 
place. 

The same holds true in a lesser degree for several other practices which 1 do not 
want to take the committee’s time to develop now. I know this committee will 
give careful consideration to ACP memorandum No. 5 and I hope you will pre- 
vail upon the administration to broaden the program back to what has worked so 
well these past years. I particularly hope the committee will direct that the 
farmers of the Nation in conjunction with their locally elected committeemen 
will be given the opportunity to select which conservation practices they may 
earry out without dictation from Washington. 

The 110,768 farmers in Ohio elected to spend 74.7 percent of the conservation 
funds available to them for liming and applying phosphate and potash in 
connection with soil conserving crops. The 1954 outline indicates they could 
have less than 10 percent of this amount for these three practices and then only 
under the most restricted conditions. Practices which the farmers in Ohio 
themselves only elected to spend 14 percent of their conservation allowances on in 
1951 now will have to be expanded by 300 persons if Ohio farmers are to be able 
to earn their soil conservation allowances according to the thinking of the 
new administrators, We have heard much about dictation from Washington and 
bureaucratic interference with farmers, but apparently there is going to be 
even more if this proposed program for the 1954 ACP is not substantially altered 
by the Congress. 

I strongly urge and recommend that this committee authorize not less than 
$250 million for the 1954 agricultural conservation program. 
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Mr. Pork. I would like to include as part of my statement a brie; 
table relating to the soil-conservation practices carried out on Ohio 
farms under the agricultural conservation program in 1951. 

Mr. Anpersen. That will be satisfactory. Just attach that to you 
remarks there. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Soil-conservation practices carried out on Ohio farms under the agricultural 
conservation program in 1951 


PRACTICES WHICH THE BENSON ADMINISTRATION HAS ELIMINATED FROM 
1954 ACP 


Farms Extent of practice 
on which 
carried 

out Acres Units 


Applying liming material 58, 95 947,651 | 1,188,184 tons 
Applying phosphate (20 percent P2O5 51,7 738, 020 | 80,603 tons. 
Applying potash (50 percent K,O . 495 715, 227 | 19,929 tons. 
rurning under green-manure crops 23, 99t ; 380, 690 

Seeding increased acreage of legumes and grasses 3, 35, 010 
Contour-farming intertilled crops 9, 271 
Contour-farming close-sown crops 553 9, 518 

Clearing land 05 4, 122 

Mulching orchards, etc , 052 8,767 tons. 
Fencing for protection of woodland, et« 16,673 rods 


PRACTICES WHICH BENSON ADMINISTRATION HAS RETAINED IN 1954 ACP 


Establishing sod waterways , 730 296,937 square feet 
Constructing diversion and spreader ditches, dikes, and 139 8,778 rods. 
terraces 

Constructing permanent open-drainage ditches 593 3,177 308,864 cubic yard 

Installing enclosed drains (tile , 931 2, 50 1,718,889 rods. 

Seeding pasture- and range-land 3, 239 , 46) 

Dams for livestock water 404 489,000 cubic yar 
earth moved 

Developing springs and seeps 42 

Tree planting , 085 

Improving stand of forest trees 

Contour stripcropping l, 415 

Striperopping not on contour 185 

Constructing terraces 61 1,137 | 176,000 linear feet 


! Drained 
2 Structures. 


Mr. Pox. I appreciate your courtesy in hearing me this morning. 

Mr. Anpersen. We are very glad to have you here, Congressman. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Several members of the Committee on Agriculture 
are appearing before this subcommittee, and I think the record should 
call attention to the fine cooperation existing between the Subcom 
mittee on Agricultural Appropriations and the legislative Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Congressman Polk’s statement here this morning is extremely con- 
structive, and it is a further indication of the fine cooperation that 
exists between the Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations and 
the legislative committee. 

Mr. Pox. Thank you, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Horan. Yes. We cannot legislate on this side. We have to 

carry out what you gentlemen do in “the legislative committee. 

Mr. Pouk. May I say that the legislative committee is always happy 
to have the members of the Appropriations Committee come Galare 
us, because, after all, you handle the purse strings. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of ‘the committee. 
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Forest SERVICE 
Wepnespay, Aprin 29, 1953. 


WITNESS 


HON. HENRY O. TALLE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF IOWA 


Mr. Anprersen. Gentlemen, we are pleased to have before us Con- 
gressman Henry Talle, of Lowa. Whatever remarks you may care 
to give to the committee will be appreciated, Mr. Talle. 

Mr. Tauie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a statement which 
| will read with your permission. 

Mr. Anpersen. All right, sir. 

Mr. Tatie. Mr. Chairman, each year I look forward to appearing 
before your committee in support of appropriations to carry on the 
various activities of the United States Forest Service. 

You may recall that last year I told you of some unique but ex- 
tremely useful demonstrations being carried on in Iowa by the Ames 
Branch of the Central States Forest E xperiment Station. It had to 
do with showing the production of wood chips from logging and 
sawmilling wastes and demonstrating their value as livestock bedding, 
poultry litter, mulch, and soil amendment. These a 
created a great deal of interest because the farmers are looking for ¢ 
substitute for straw sinc e, as I said last year, the use of pr alg 
replacing the old threshing machines, has resulted in the disappear- 
ance of the old familiar strawpile from the farm scene. Unfortu- 
nately, because of lack of funds and personnel and the push of other 
work, the Ames group was not able to do any additional work with 
wood chips in 1952. It is hoped that funds will permit some work 
along these lines in 1953. 

The growing menace of the oak-wilt disease has given me great 
concern for the past several years. Information gathered by the 
Ames research team on mortality caused in upland hardwood stands 
by the oak-wilt disease is important to all woodland owners in the 
Corn Belt and Eastern States as well as to processors depending on 
oak species for their raw materials. The Ames group found that the 
annual mortality caused by the oak-wilt disease in a mixed-oak stand 
in northeastern Iowa, at the Brayton Memorial Forest in my district, 
was equal to 48.4 percent of the annual growth. This is a terrific loss, 
indicative of what the oak-wilt disease can do in destroying the supply 
of very valuable wood species if left uncontrolled. It should not be 
contrued as a recommendation or suggestion that our oak forests 
should be liquidated to protect them from the disease. It is, rather, 
an illustration of the need for additional research to determine how 
properly to manage the woodlands so as to keep oak-wilt losses to a 
minimum. 

The value of tree planting has been a subject of considerable interest 
to landowners in my State. The Ames group and the Forestry Depart- 
ment of lowa State College have been estimating the value of some of 
the conifer plantations in Iowa. They have come up with some in- 
teresting figures to prove that growing trees is profitable on land not 
suited for other crops or improved pastures. At the Tama Indian 
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Reservation in east-central Iowa, plantations of jack, Scotch, and req 
pine have produced, in 30 years, posts and poles having gross values 
of $1.450, $1,600, and $1,800 per acre, respectively, if cut, peeled, and 
piled ready for delivery to a nearby treating plant at 1952 prices, 
i his is an annual per acre growth worth $48.50 for jack pine, $53 for 
Scotch, and $60 for red pine. 

Last year I told your committee of a white-pine plantation on the 
Amana Society lands where the standing trees contained over 33,00 
board feet per acre and were worth nearly $1,100 per acre. We have 
located other plantations showing still be ‘tter growth. Ona farm near 
Scotch Grove in Jones County a 75-year- -old_ white- pine plantation 
contains 64,000 board feet per acre which, at $30 per 1,000 board feet, 
is worth $1,920 an acre. 

These are a few examples of the cash values that can be anticipated 
by using trees to reclaim wastelands, and control water runoff and 
soil erosion. Such facts are urgently needed to sell farmers on the 
idea of planting trees. These facts, also, may be a tip that we should 
be using more trees—income-producing trees—instead of so many 
expensive structures in the Nation’s erosion and flood-control pro- 
grams. 

The program of the Ames Branch is an excellent example of a 
Forest Service research program coordinated and conducted coopera- 
tively with the Forestry Department and agricultural experiment 
station of Iowa State College. The college furnishes office space, 
laboratories, and limited financial assistance for some of the projects. 
The Iowa State Conservation Commission as well as private land- 
owners provide some facilities also. 

Since last year there have been some developments in forestry in 
Iowa that reflect results of the excellent cooperative relationships that 
exist between the Forest Service, the State, and the woodland owners. 
I mention this to your committee to show that every dollar made 
available in the past has been wisely spent. The Amana Society has 
signed an agreement for the use of about 3,500 acres of upland and 
bottom-land hardwood forests plus additional areas of open land in 
need of tree cover, with the Ames Branch, Central States Forest Ex- 
periment Station, to be used as an experimental forest. In accordance 
with this agreement the Amana Society will furnish all logging and 
saw milling ¢ equipment and provide the capital with which to carry on 
the logging and primary processing operations. 

The Amana Soc iety timberland is one of the most representative 
timbered areas in the Ames Branch province which includes all of Iowa 
and adjacent areas of comparable forest lands in northern Missouri, 
northwest Illinois, southwest Wisconsin, southern Minnesota, south- 
eastern South Dakota, eastern Nebraska, and northeast Kansas. The 
division of the forest area between upland and bottom-land types, 
plus the possibilities for planting experiments, provide an opportunity 
unexcelled elsewhere under one ownership in the entire Ames Branch 
territory for a wide range of forestry research. 

This generosity of the ‘Amana Society is conservatively estimated as 
worth more than one-quarter of a million dollars to the forestry re- 
search program of the Ames Branch—to be more specific, if it were 
necessary for the Government to purchase and provide the facilities 
made available by the Amana Society it would require about $282 500 





6997,500 in land and timber, $25,000 worth of equipment, and am 
operating capital of $30,000). 

| am proud of the development of our forest-management program 

lowa with small woodland owners, under provisions of the Coopera- 

ve Forest Management Act. This item, mentioned on page 406 of the 
Budget, “C ooperation in forest management and processing,” is an 
mportant one inmy State. A few years ago we had no farm foresters. 
Now, through cooperative efforts under this appropriation, we have 
ix farm foresters who get right out into the woods with the farmer 
or other owners of smal] woodlands. 

Under cooperation in forest-tree planting, the State conservation 
ommission is planning to increase the number of trees grown at the 
State-owned nursery for distribution under provisions of the Clarke 
McNary Act. Our farm forestry extension work at the college is com- 
plementing both the work of the farm foresters and the men at the 
nursery. Your committee is familiar with these fine programs in 
other States in our Nation and certainly realizes the great benefits to 
be gained by providing ample funds for the continuation of this work 
with our State forestry departments. 

If I seem to be most interested in farm or other privately owned 
voodlands, I do not mean to omit some reference to our national 
forests. ‘They must be protected, managed, and the forest products 

harvested in ‘an orderly manner if these great areas are to be fully 
veadchionns whether it be timber, forage, wildlife, or water. Cer- 
tainly, there are many areas that need to be planted to trees in our 
national forests. If funds for reforestation are cut or not provided, 
many such areas will be unproductive for many years in the future. 

People go to the national forests for recreation. I believe I saw 
the figure ‘somewhere that last year 30 million people visited the pic- 
nic and recreational areas in our national forests. With automobiles 
and other easy means of transportation to and from our great out- 
doors, we are obligated to see that areas on which our people seek 
rec ean are safe and also clean. Your committee is familiar with 
this situation and certainly recognizes the need to provide adequate 
funds to permit the Forest Service to maintain and properly service 
these recreational developments. 

I realize that I have taken quite a little of your valuable time to 
present this statement, but each year I see new and lasting results of 
action that your committee has taken in previous years. This is cer 
tainly a commendable activity. If we do not make adequate pro 
vision for safeguarding, maintaining, and perpetuating our forest 
resources, I am sure that the Nation will lose great natural values in 
future years. 

Mr. ANpersen. Thank you, Congressman Talle. We appreciate 
your appearing here year after year and giving us information rela- 
tive to forestry but other vital agricultural subjects. I want you 
to know that this subcommittee is taking under advisement the ques- 
tion of the recreational areas of the forests. 

Mr. Horan. I am sure that my colleagues on this subcommittee will 
appreciate the brevity and the pertinence of the points that our 
colleague, Mr. Talle, has raised here. 

30505—53—pt. 5——_-36 
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[ have only one question. At Ames have they evaluated the prob 
lem that exists in high resin wood types as a mulch for agricultira| 
land ? 

Mr. Tatrr. It is my understanding that they have. 

Mr. Horan. You see, our western pines cannot be used for a mulch, 
They just ruin the soil because there is so much turpentine in them, 

Mr. Tauxie. Yes, and that is an important point. I have heard 
something about it, but as 1 pointed out in my statement, the specia- 
lists at Ames were not able to pursue that aspect in 1952 to the degree 
that they wanted to. They hope to do something more about it. | 
is a point that I shall want to ask the Forest Service and the college 
about. 

Mr. Horan. You see, all of our leaves are always good soil mulchers 

Mr. Tanie. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Horan. But when you run into the body of the tree you rw 
into other factors that should be examined; there is no question 
about it. 

Of course, the body of the tree is where all of your lasting material 
is, and if you can use the wood itself for mulching that is wonder ful, 
but if in doing that you add unacceptable properties to the soil, why, 
then you are in bad shape. 

Mr. Tate. Yes. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Congressman Talle. 


Wepnespay, Aprit 29, 1953. 
GENERAL Economic Srruatrion 
WITNESS 


CARL H. WILKEN, ECONOMIC ANALYST, REPRESENTING THE 
SIOUX CITY RAW MATERIALS COUNCIL 


Mr. Anpersen. The committee is glad to have before it once more 
Mr. Carl H. Widken, who is connected with the Sioux City Raw 
Materials Council, and is a recognized economist in the agricultural 
problems of the Nation. 

We appreciate your appearing before us, Mr. Wilken, because you 
always give this committee very worthwhile information. 

Will you proceed, sir? 

Mr. Horan. Before he begins, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say 
that he is one of the most Quoted gentleman in the United States 
regarding his formula for national wealth. 

Mr. Winxen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, dur- 
ing the past 2 years I have been working with the Joint Committee 
on Defense, which is a committee set up by Congress under the De- 
fense Act, and during my work with this committee I have had the 
opportunity to continue the research work that. I had been doing 
with all of the facilities of Government available, the Department of 
Commerce, the Department of Agriculture, and the Department of 
Labor, and during that period I have watched all phases of our econ- 
omy very closely. That was part of my job. 
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WORLD MOVING INTO A DEPRESSION 


The United States and the world has been moving into a depression 
for about 18 months. This has been covered up by deficit spending 
ms in the United States for military purposes. 
Pm My purpose in being here this morning is just to call your attention 
wd to some positive facts that we are going to have to recognize if we 
” are going to keep this Nation from going into eventual bankrupte: y; 
ree and if we are ever going to really get down to brass tacks as far as 
lt balancing the budget is concerned. 
Bt Now, then, in 1937 I pointed out at a hearing of a subcommittee of 
the Senate in Sioux City, Iowa, a rather positive formula. I pointed 
rs out that in our economy each dollar of gross farm income would 
translate into $7 of national income, and I would like to file with the 
committee a tabulation for the period from 1929 to 1952, inclusive. 
0! Mr. Anpersen. Would you like to have that inserted here as part 
of your remarks, Mr. Wilken? 
Mr. Winrxen. That is right, Mr. Chairman; I would like to have it 
a) neluded in the record. 





y, (The matter referred to is as follows:) 
Gross farm National Gross farm | National 
Year income income | Year income income 
(millions) (billions) || (millions) | (billions 
— - a | _ — —— = — — 

29. $13, 832 $87.4 || 1942. $17 942 | $137. 1 
930... 11, 420 75.0 || 1943 22, 225 | 169.7 
1931. & 8, 378 58.9 1944... 7 | 183.8 
1932 6, 400 41.7 || 1945... 182.7 
1933. 6, 919 3¥. 6 1946 _. 28, 195 | 180. 3 
1934 8, O19 48.6 1947... 33, 688 | 198. 7 
935 7 9, 012 56.8 1948 34, 263 223. 5 
136 10, 349 64.7 1949 31, 578 216.3 
1937... 10, 849 73.6 1950. _ . 31, 803 239. 2 
1938. 9, 591 67.4 1951. 36, 445 277.6 
1939 9, 663 72.5 1952... ‘ 36, 982 291.2 
1940 10, 196 81.3 
1941... 13, 163 103. 8 Total 448, 830 3,171.4 


Average turn of gross farm income: 7.06 


Source of data: Agricultural Income, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 8. Department of Agriculture; 
National Income, Survey of Current Business, U. 8. Department of Commerce 


Mr. Witken. This shows that through that whole period of 24 
vears that eac ‘h dollar of gross farm production or income was trans- 
lated into $7.06 of national income, which is close enough to 7 that 
you cannot question it. 


VIEWPOINT OF ECONOMISTS 


Now, then, economists as a rule have refused to accept this particular 
ratio. They cannot disprove its accuracy, but they cannot make up 
their minds that agriculture is the spark plug, as it were, or the be- 
ginning of the economic cycle. 


IMPORTANCE OF FARM PRICE SUPPORTS 


I want to very simply show the committee the real importance of 
farm-price supports. 

Seventy percent of all goods sold at retail each year are made up of 
five items, food, beverages, shoes, clothing, and tobacco. 
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This ratio was 70 percent in 1929, and it was 70 percent in 1951. 

In the production and distribution of that segment of goods, 
other words, the 70 percent of goods sold at retail which are mac 
up of those 5 categories, food, beverages, shoes, clothing, and tobaces, 
we have 70 percent of our labor employed, starting out on the fary 
through our system of transportation, processing, the wholesale «) 
the retail trade. 

When we ended World War IT economists were predicting a depres 
sion, but we made the point at that time that with the 90 percent su 
port formula for farm prices administered properly we could not hay 
a depression, or the Nation could not have a depression, and we « 
not have it. 

The reason for it was that in supporting the farm prices at 90 po 
cent of parity we supported the income of every group handling fan 
products all of the way from the farm level to the retail level. 


PERCENTAGE OF NATIONAL INCOME SPENT FOR FOOD 


This ratio is further proved by the food item itself. For example 
the food bill in the United States in 1939 was 21.8 percent of the 1 
tional income. It was 21.8 percent of the national income in 1951, and 
it was 21.8 percent in 1952, and the point I wanted to drive home 
this, that because of that positive turn of farm income our cost of 
living in ratio to percentage of money available to buy food does not 
increase. 

Now, I would like to file a table showing this 70 percent of goods 
retail being made up of those 5 items from 1929 to 1951; 1952 is not 
available, and the Department of Commerce will not have it availahl 
until about July. 

I would also like to file a tabulation showing the percentage of 
national income spent for food from 1929 to 1952. 

Mr. AnprrsEN. We will have those inserted in the record with you 
remarks, 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


Comparison of consumer expe nditures for food, shoes, beve rage, clothing and tobacco 
to national income 


Total Percent of Total Percent o 
(millions retail sales (millions) | retail sale 


1929 : 7 36, 959 
1930 2 7 45, 969 
1931 24, 387 7 » 54, 
1932_. . 59, 4 
1933 , 14: 66, 
1934 22, 115 we 76, 83 
1935 24, 6% 7 ( 84, 6 
1936 _ - 27,5 88, 

29, 593 RH, 15% 
1938 28, 5: ‘ RS, 
1939_. . ¥, 37 _— . 98, 
1940 31, 3¢ 7 . () 


1 Not available 


Note.—The constancy of the percentage of the five items of national income. These items are the gear- 
wheel of our national income and the constant demand for these products because of a natural need to evist 
generates the dollar turnover to operate our economic machine. 
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Percentage of national income spent for food in the United States 





Food National Percent of Food National | Percent of 
expendi- : national ; expendi- national 
u c income Year . income 
tures billions) income tures billions) income 
(millions) for food (millions . 7 for food 
$19, 674 $87.4 22.5 || 1941 . $20 148 $103. 8 19.4 
18, 065 75.0 24.0 1942 ee 137.1 18.4 
14, 779 58.9 25.0 1943 eal . 160 17.2 
11, 304 41.7 27.3 1944 d 31, 879 183. 8 17.4 
10, 876 39. 6 27.4 1945 j 35, 229 182.7 19. 2 
12, 356 48. ¢ 25. 2 1946 41,615 180.3 23.1 
13, 690 56.8 24.1 1947..... 47, 239 198. 7 24.0 
15, 205 (4.7 23. 6 1948 51, 587 223. 5 23.0 
16, 465 73.6 22.3 || 1949... 50, 959 216.3 23.0 
is ‘ 15, 669 67.4 23. 2 1950 53, 250 239. 0 22.2 
15, 849 72. 5 21.8 1951 60, 708 277.7 21.8 
17, O85 81.3 10. 9 1952__.. os 63, 459 201.1 21.8 


minary figures for 1951 
d expenditures do not include tobacco and alcoholic beverage. 
data from Survey of Current Business, U. 8. Department of Commerce, July national income series 


YoTE.—The percentage of national income for food remains quite constant. This proves that the real 

t of living cannot be reduced on a national basis through the medium of lower farm prices. The real 

living can be reduced only through an increase in per man output. ‘This is also true of the overall 
lard of living 


Mr. Witken. Now, I am going to discuss this thing from the stand- 

oint of our total raw material income. If we underpay for raw 
jaterials, our minerals, petroleum, or coal we naturally have a bigger 
leficiency in our national income because the turn is just as positive 
for our total raw material income. Each dollar will generate $5 
if national income. 

This economy of ours is the science of producing and distributing 
woods. Money is the price that enters into the picture, and the 

emand that we talk about is nothing more than the money paid 
ut in the production cycle. In other words, the money that 1s paid 

) the producer of raw materials in the transportation industry, in 
the factory, and in the wholesale trade and in the retail trade and to 
the various services. So that our price level becomes important, 

ecause the price times units is income, and income is the demand 
for the goods. 

Now, then, if in our annual operation of this cycle we have under- 
paid the initial producer 10 percent we have destroyed at the very 
source 10 percent of our national income. 

At the present time we have $300 billion of national income. We 

take about 25 percent of that for the Federal Government. That is 
roughly what we will take. 

Now, then, supposing you men meet here and you set up your appro- 
priations, and you do a very conscientious job of it, and then the 
House makes arrangements to levy taxes to collect an additional 
number of dollars to balance the budget, if in the next 12 months 
our price level drops 10 percent our whole budget is completely out 
of balance because with that drop of 10 percent in raw materials it 
means that we are going to lose $30 billion of national income, and 
$7,500 million of that is going for Federal revenue. That is just in 
ae ater but whenever you start a downward trend you know and 

| know that the first place the losses are applied is in the income-tax 
bracket. That is where it has a bigger jolt than on some of the rest 
of our economy at the present time. 
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Now, then, at the present time the 22 leading raw materia] 
S7.8 percent of the average for 1947-49. That is the latest tabular 
of the Department of Labor for the 21st of April, 87.8 percent of ¢) 
1947-49 level. It is far too low to begin to carry the present natio 
income. This, to me, means just this: Our raw material incom 
$6 billion below the point it ought to be. 

Mr. Horan. That is all raw materials / 

Mr. Witken. That is all raw materials. 

Mr. Horan. Does that include synthetics ¢ 

Mr. Witken. The materials that go into our synthetics. Do yo 
mean in the textile field ? 

Mr. Horan. If the chairman will permit, we had the people asking 
for research funds here, and we find some of the things we are doing 
in agricultural research are almost ruining some of our agricultw 
producers. 

Mr. Wirixen. I can see that. When vou talk of raw-material 
come, you talk of all raw materials that go into synthetics or anything 
else. Take our petroleum products. They are making nylon and 
things of that kind from them. 

Mr. Horan. The testimony yesterday indicated we have almost 
ruined the cotton industry. Where they used to supply one-half m 
lion bales a year to make cords for tires, last year they were down to 
80,000. AJ] because rayon is replacing cotton, 

Mr. Wirxxen. That is right. 

Industry has spent millions of dollars, and the Government. has 
spent millions of dollars, for the purpose of producing, but we have 
no department of government really conscientiously making a study 
of how to maintain our income level so that we can maintain our 
distribution. 

Today one of the weak points in your whole economy is the low 
price structure for our raw materials. On the other hand, our durabli 
goods production is 45 percent higher than in 1948. From now on 
until this fall, those durable goods are going to pile up in inventory 
as we go along, because we have lost a $12 billion market in our ray 
material producing areas, and our military market and private co 
sumer market will not absorb it. We have got our production beyond 
our income level or demand level. 

Mr. Anpersen. We were told by a businessman that business was 
definitely tightening up. 

Mr. Wivxen. I know that. It would have tightened up last vear. 
but we had the steel strike, and we lost one-third of 1 month’s total 
production of goods. 

Mr. Anpersen. But I asked what his opinion was of the reason, 
and he could not answer. You have given the answer. 

Mr. Wiixen. Going through the record of the United States, I 
find that our raw material income is what you might call our profit 
each year. I will illustrate that in this way. Our total wage pay- 
ments and salaries run roughly 65 percent of our national income as 
a constant. In that bracket we have about 521% million workers. 
We have 10,300,000 unincorporated business units. That does not take 
in our corporate business; that is unincorporated business units. 
Agriculture has about 5,800,000 of the 10,300,000. The income from 
the 52% million workers and 10,800,000 unincorporated business en- 
terprises is the income from the economic effort, and that roughly 
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represents 80 percent of the total national income. The rest of the 
ncome is capital earnings, and in the 20 percent you have corporate 
rolits, interest on Federal debt, and rentals on capital installations. 

Our economy should operate on an earned basis. In other words, 

r annual production of raw materials times turnover should operate 
this economic machine with a balanced budget. If we permit our price 
level to drop so that we cannot keep going, like we did in 1929, of 
ourse we have to do without. In the period from 1980 to 1941, I can 
take any job accountant and the record of the United States and prove 
that we lost about $550 billion of income that we could have had by the 
simple process of maintaining the 1929 price level. But we did not, so 
ve took the loss; and in addition to that, through deficit financing, we 
vided on to the national debt. 

We are in the same position today. What does the national debt 
mean? Pouring in $1 billion at the top—and that is what we really 
ie doing when we borrow from tomorrow to use today—we get a 
backward turn of five times, in exactly the same way we should have a 
normal five times turn if the price was right at the bottom. When it 
comes to repayment of that debt, we have got to have $5 billion of 
national income in order to have income enough to tax off 20 percent 
of it, which is profit, to repay that $1 billion. 

In other words, with the present deficit of approximately $8 billion, 
t means that sometime in the future we will have to earn $40 billion 
of income in order to have the income that we can tax to pay it off. 

| will say to you frankly that our situation is this: We have $540 
billion of public and private debt, and we have reached a point, 
vhether we like it or not, where if we do not stabilize the raw material 
price structure, we are going to slide into a depression and national 
bankruptcy, because we have that debt, and the only way we will get 
t paid is out of the soil of the United States. 

Mr, Anpersen. And that brings us to the 90 percent price support ! 
Mr. Witken. That is right. You men are a congressional commit 
tee. You want to balance the budget. Yet the situation is such you 
have no idea what the income is going to be. You have no idea what 
the tax revenue is going to be by the time this budget you are setting 
up will be used. We have got to get on a more definite and positive 
basis. In my opinion there is no reason whatsoever for the United 
States to have a depression, nor is there need to have deficit financing, 
because we have the production. There is no question about our hav 
ing ample production, ample resources from which to produce. And 
the minute we learn the necessity of maintaining a proper price sta- 
bility, we automatically have the income for a continuous prosperity. 

I am just a citizen. There is nothing I can do about it. I am not 
asking for anything, but I thought I would give you these facts so 
that you could think about them and talk to your fellow Congressmen. 
[am frankly worried about this whole situation, and if we are going 
to win this struggle against communism, our thought first, last, and 
always must be ‘that we have to maintain a productive and solvent 
United States, because a depression in the United States will take 
the whole free world down with us. 

Mr. Horan. Advertising has been, I think, correctly defined as the 
science of creating a discontent with what you have, and, of course, 
that is the science of all propaganda. 

Mr. Witxen. That is right. 
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Mr. Horan. That works in the end against your raw material] pro 
ducer, because what he produces in most cases is not a very glamorous 
product. As far as our national and international economies are 
concerned, we have had a resurgence of advertising and propaganda, 
in all fields—political, social, medical, as well as commercial. 

Mr. Wiiken. I am going to illustrate that, Congressman, and I 
leave this tabulation with you. 

oo is what advertising or publicity does for raw materials. 

s I pointed out earlier, the pero entage of pationes income spent 
oe, tool was the same in 1951-52 as it was in 1939. Sure, there were a 
lot more dollars in 1951-52 than there were in i 139, but the cost of 
living was no higher in 1951-52 than in 1939. 

Mr. Anpersen. In fact, it was even less, according to testimony 
given us. 

Mr. Wiixen. The public was getting more food for the percentage 
of income by about 13 percent. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is correct. 

Mr. Witken. But what happened? The hue and cry went up as 
to the terrifically high price of meat. It was not related to the buying 
power of an hour of work. They did not say the price of labor had 
gone up from 63 cents an hour in 1939 to $1.73 an hour in 1953. Be- 
cause of that hue and ery, we have this situation today : 

On April 18, 1953, the price of prime cattle in the Chicago market 
was $24.70 a hundred. You can permenre that with an average for the 
4-year period 1947-50 of $31.75 

On the other hand, the average hourly wage in February 1953 was 
$1.74 an hour, as compared to $1.36, the aver age for those 4 years. 

As a result of that hue and cry, this advertising you talk about, \ 
committed one of the greatest economic crimes in history, where, in 
a nation with the highest wage level it ever had, we had a drop of $12 
a hundred in the cattle market ina year’s time. 

We just cannot let those things happen and have a sound economy. 
The result is going to be this: We have in my opinion started a liqui- 
dation of cattle numbers, and because of the liquidation it is hard for 
the price to come up, because you have not only the normal supply, but 
are selling from the inventory. 

Now, if we cut back your cattle herds, pretty soon we will find we 
have too few physical units of farm production to employ our labor, 
so we set back our production 4 or 5 years in the future. 

I would like to put this tabulation in the record. It illustrates how 
this bad advertising does have a serious effect on our own economy, 
even though it is based on ignorance. 

Mr. ANperseNn. It will be included in the record at this point. 

(The tabulation referred to follows:) 


Cattle prices—Liveweight, Chicago 


Prime Choice 


1947 $30. 6 $26. 22 
1948 35. 3 30. 96 
1949 28. 68 
1950 32. 4: 


4-year average 31. 7! 
Average for week ending Apr. 18, 1953 
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Arcrage hourly wage in all industry 
$1. 237 
$1. 350 


-- $1. 401 
$1. 465 


Average__.._.-- a bao Sclindalonsiola bl len ctl .. $1. 363 
February 1953 —-- eae Stivnainniand seach a eal . $1. 742 
tle prices as compared to average 1947 50 percent 77 


Hourly wages as compared to average 1947-50 percent 2% 


Mr. Horan. I am not against advertising, but I do want people to 
know that the raw material producer does not always get the glamour 

d the credit that he is entitled to in your retail fields. Quite often 
‘the price goes up he gets all the blame and none of the profits. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Wilken, we appreciate your statement. I re 
oret that the time is so short we cannot listen to you another hour. 
You always bring to us very worthwhile testimony. 

Mr. Witken. I am thankful for having had these few minutes, 
and as far as I am concerned, I have told you what I wanted to tell 
you. If at any time in the future you think I can be helpful, give me 
a eall. 

Mr. Horan. I will say I really know Carl Wilken of Sioux City, 
Iowa, as one of our great citizens. 


Mr: Witxen. Thank you. 


Wepnespay, Aprin 29, 1953, 
Bureau or PLANT QUARANTINE 
JAPANESE BEETLE QUARANTINE 


WITNESSES 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 

H. F. SEIFERT, HORTICULTURAL INSPECTION SUPERVISOR, ILLI- 
NOIS STATE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, DIVISION OF 
PLANT INDUSTRY 


Mr. AnpersEN. We are glad to have with us Congressman Vursell, 
of Illinois, who has always shown a great interest in agricultural 
matters. 

[ understand, Congressman, you have a gentleman you would like 
to introduce to the subcommittee ? 

Mr. Vursevt. Yes, Mr, Chairman. Preliminary to the introduc- 
tion, I would like to make a brief statement. 

Mr. Anpersen. Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Vursett. My interest in coming before the committee is that 
the recommendation of the Secretary of Agriculture for eliminating 
certain funds in the amount of some $484,000, which would apply to 
Japanese bettle control over all the United States, might work a 
hardship against the beetle-control work in the exchange ‘of products 
from one State to the other in my State of Illinois. 
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We have made a rather successful fight against the expansic 
the destruction of certain agricultural products in Illinois, and 
confined the operation of the beetles in our State. We fear that jj 
the Federal Government walks out of the picture to the extent 
dicated in the testimony before this committee of the Secretary 
Agriculture, we probably will have to put an embargo on i: 
State of Illinois that would prohibit anything being shipped | 
anvthing being ship ped out. 

We are all in accord, in our State, that if the status quo of the Fed 
eral Government in the program is preserved, that, of course, will sery 
us best. 

You gentlemen of the committee will hear all of the testimony pro 
and con on this Japanese beetle control, and the necessity of going 
along with the recommendations of the Secretary of Agriculture, 0) 
whether subsequent evidence would cause you to feel that in the best 
interests of the whole Nation you should not. 

We are all for economy in any place we can find it that is 1 
economy. Tonly have a smattering knowledge of this, naturally, and 
vou members of the committee will develop all the facts. We shal | 
have to be satisfied, of course, with the wisdom of your decision in 
view of the weight of the evidence that will come before you. 

That is about my story, gentlemen of the committee, and may I 
say that I have talked to Mr. Seifert, who was sent to me by our secre 
tary of agricylture of Illinois, Mr. Stillman Stannard, who years 
ago Was secretary of agriculture in Illinois, and under Governor Strat 
ton is again secretary of agriculture. They asked Mr. Seifert to con 
tact me, knowing of my interest in agriculture generally, and I talked 
to him about the subject. He has been with the agricultural depart 
ment 20 years, off and on, and he has a wealth of knowledge, on this 
subject, and it is a pleasure to present him to your committee. | 
endorse his testimony, because I know generally what it is going to be 

Mr. Anprersen. Thank you, Mr. Congressman. Mr. Seifert, we 
will be glad to hear from you, sir. 

Mr. Serrerr. When it first came to our attention that there might 
be a possibility of a revocation of the Federal Japanese beetle quai 
antine, we had several conferences in Illinois, and on the basis of those 
conferences we prepared a brief statement which outlines our opinions. 
I have been instructed to present this brief statement to you for the 
record. 

The first serious outbreaks of the Japanese beetle were located 
Illinois in 1936. Today, 17 years later, there are fewer beetles in 
our States, and the infested areas have been greatly reduced in size. 
This reduction has been brought about by the Federal-State coopera- 
tive program. 

The agricultural and horticultural interests in Illinois urge the 
continuation of an adequate beetle control program in order that this 
pest may be (1) kept under control in the isolated infested areas in the 
State; (2) will be prevented from reentering our State wherever and 
whenever possible, and (3) to prevent it from spreading to new areas. 

If the Federal Japanese beetle quarantine is revoked we in Ilinois 
would find it necessary to establish a State quarantine against all of 
the infested States immediately. Such a quarantine would neces- 
sarily have to control the movement of all of the regulated commodities 
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vered by the present Federal quarantine. It is quite likely, however 
we will have to go considerably further and exclude and prohibit 
movement into Illinois of many nursery grown items, and other 
ultural products from the infested areas. Such action would be 
essary because we lack sufficient personnel and funds to carry on 
equate inspection work of commodities entering Illinois from beetle- 


ested areas. 
From information available it is quite obvious that any other States 
id take similar quarantine action resulting in a multiplicity of 
niform State quarantines and regulations. Interstate traffic in 
fected commodities would be seriously hampered. This has not 
true under the Federal quarantine. Its rules and regulations 
been fully acceptable to the several States and have permitted 
omparatively free interstate traffic on horticultural and agricultural 
duets. 
addition to the large production of nursery and greenhouse crops, 
he State of Illinois produces important farm and orchard crops which 

ild be materially damaged by the Japanese beetle. More important 

ong these are soybeans, peaches, corn, etc. Entomologists tell 
that the beetle is an especially serious pest On soybeans. This is a 
eading crop in Illinois. In 1952, for instance, we produced over 85 

llion bushels of soybeans or about 29 percent of the Nation’s crop. 
dur farmers are greatly concerned by the threat which would be posed 
by this pest, if the Federal quarantine were revoked or relaxed. 

{nother problem which would confront us if the Federal beetle 
quarantine were revoked is concerned with the matter of obtaining 
sufficient funds to carry on this work alone on a State basis. In the 
first place it would cost us considerably more to enforce a State quar- 
antine and carry on control measures in our State than the present 
combined Federal and State expenditures have been in Illinois. 

I might explain there, we would have to hire additional personnel 
to take care of our inspection work in connection with shipments com- 

ng in from the infested areas. I talked to an inspector the other day, 
and asked how many men he thought would be necessary to do the 
nspection work in Chicago alone. ‘He said we would have to have at 
least 5 men around the clock, 3 shifts, during the shipping season, 
every day in the week, so that would be 20 men in Chicago alone. 

In the second place it would probably be impossible to get additional] 
funds for Japanese beetle control at this late date from our legislature. 
The deadline for making changes in our budget has long passed. 

After making a careful study of the numerous problems which 
would arise with the revocation of the Federal J: apanese beetle quaran- 
tine, we in the Illinois State Department of Agriculture feel that such 
revocation would be most inadvisable and untimely, and we respect- 
fully request that the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
be allotted sufficient funds to carry on Japanese beetle control program 
as it has in the past and that the Federal Japanese beetle quarantine 
remain in force. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Seifert. I might say, for your in- 
formation, that we have had considerable testimony on this particular 
item, and this subcommittee is going to give it very careful con- 
sideration, 

Mr. Serrerr. Thank you very much. 





Wenpnespar, Arrit 29, 1953. 


Frioop Prevention Program 
TRINITY WATERSHED 
WITNESSES 


PAUL HARDIN, EAST FORK ASSOCIATION, TRINITY RIVER, TEx 
FORREST L. PARK, ENGINEER, TRINITY IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIA 
TION, FORT WORTH, TEX. 


Mr. AnperRsEN. Gentlemen, we are glad to have before us Mr. Pai 
Hardin and Mr. Forrest L. Park, who will discuss problems relative 
to the Trinity watershed. I understand you gentlemen are associate 
with the East Fork Association ¢ 

Mr. Harorn. I am with the East Fork, which is the area show) 
the map. Itisa part of the upper Trinity. Mr. Park represents thy 
whole upper Trinity. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. We are glad to have you gentlemen with us. 

Mr. Harpry. We appreciate your letting us come here and discuss 
our little problem. Like everyone else, to us our problem is the most 
important one. 

I would like to submit this outline of my statement for the recor 
and then I should like to mention a few things briefly. 

Mr. Anpversen. Without objection, it will ‘be included in the record 
at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT By East ForK ASSOCIATION, TRINITY River, TEx. 
I. THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE FLOOD PREVENTION PROGEA 


A. Eleven watershed surveys have been approved and authorized by Congress 
for flood-prevention work by the Department of Agriculture. 

B. We hope there will be many more authorized and that we may expect in 
a very few years to have every watershed in the United States authorized. 

©. The previous statements are based on these facts: 

1. That the people of the United States realize that soil and water conservatiol 
are the most vital domestic problems confronting them today. That without 
planning for the conservation of the soil and water resources we now possess 
but are losing so fast, planning for the future of the United States would not be 
sound. 

2. That once realizing our floodwater and soil erosion problems, the people of 
the United States have found the permanent solution in the Department of 
Agriculture’s two-phase program (land treatment and flood prevention), and they 
want and expect the program to be carried out, not in the next 50 years, but 
largely in the next few years. Fifty vears from now will be too late. 


II, THE TRINITY RIVER, TEX., FLOOD PREVENTION PROGRAM 


A. The upper Trinity is one of the 11 watersheds authorized by Congress for 
carrying out the USDA flood-prevention program. This was authorized in 1944 

B. Need for flood-prevention program. 

1. There is more than one-half million acres of flood plain land in the water- 
sheds of tributaries of the Trinity River above the major reservoirs being built 
by and proposed for construction by the Corps of Engineers. 

These tributary flood plains are subject to frequent flooding, an average of 
4 or 5 times a year. 

3. Annual flood damage on these tributary areas averages more than $10,400,000 

4. Approximately 75 percent of this annual flood damage could be prevented 
by completing the upstream flood-prevention work, including needed land treat- 
ment. 
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By such work the agricultural production in these tributary watersheds 
d be increased by more than 20 percent. 

Che rate of sedimentation of major reservoirs would be reduced approxi- 
ely 50 percent. 

Land treatment and upstream flood-prevention work logically should precede, 

least keep pace with, the construction of major downstream reservoirs. 

» four major reservoirs above Fort Worth and Dallas are under construction 
the Corps of Engineers, and well on the way to completion, additional funds 
ild be provided to accelerate the progress of flood-prevention work in the 
itary watersheds, 

As initiated, this Trinity program was to be completed in 15 years. 

lo date 8 years has elapsed. During that period only $6,876,198, or 12.3 
ent of the 1949 estimated $56,124,000, has been appropriated. 

Over one-half the scheduled 15-year period has passed and only one-eighth 
e authorized funds have been appropriated. 

} The soil of the Trinity watershed is flowing into the Gulf of Mexico at an 
nereasing rate. We who live in that area are seeing our future go with our 
S It isn’t a very pretty picture and, without sufficient appropriations, we 

e powerless to do anything about it. 

+, The Trinity program has not had a chance to do the job for which it was 
ntended. 

D>. Large engineering projects are being constructed, great cities built, and 
ndustries developed—all for naught without protection and conservation of 
the water and soil. 

Eb. The Trinity has only been approved in part. The remainder of the Trinity 
needs immediate authorization by this Congress and ‘appropriate action 
thereafter. 


III, THE EAST FORK OF THE TRINITY RIVER WATERSHED 


\. Organized groups of farm operators, landowners, and businessmen have 
worked with the East Fork Association since its formation and with soil 
onservation districts in the East Fork of the Trinity since 1946 to carry out 
the flood-prevention and land-treatment program in that watershed. 

1. In addition to the Bast Fork Association, 14 creek watershed associations 
have been organized in order to get to the foundation of the problem, 

Some 50 or more meetings have been held within the last year as a part of 
the educational program. 

3. Groups and individuals have worked constantly with the local soil-conser- 
ation districts to secure local cooperation. 

4. Voluntary easements have been secured for 31 detention reservoir sites at 
0 cost to the Government. More could have been obtained if additional con- 
struction money had been available for use. 

B. The work of these organizations within the Hast Fork Watershed has made 

possible to increase the application rate of land-treatment measures through 
wider farmer-district cooperation and to get detention reservoir sites much 
more rapidly than was thought possible a few years ago. Owners of flood-plain 
lands are working together with the upland farmers toward a common goal— 
the reclaiming of some 67,400 acres of flood-plain land and prevention of erosion 
on the hillsides. 

(. The East Fork Association, representing 840,000 acres on the East Fork of 
the Trinity River, has been named by the Fort Worth Press in their save-the 
soil and save-Texas awards program as the association which is doing most for 
agriculture. 

PD. These references to the East Fork Association and the cooperating creek 
associations are presented to inform you that the whole area is aware of what 
is happening and that it is doing its part locally to complete the program. 


IV. ACCOMPLISHMENTS TO DATE IN THE TRINITY RIVER WATERSHED 


Twenty-nine creek watershed flood-prevention work plans developed, covering 
approximately 60 percent of the upper Trinity River watershed. 

Forty-two detention structures built or under construction. 

Ten gully stabilization structures completed. 

Thirty-one sediment-control structures completed. 

One and six-tenths miles of floodway completed. 

Application of land treatment practices and measures has been accelerated 
throughout the entire upper Trinity watershed. 
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\ CAN THE TRINITY USE FUNDS FAST ENOUGH TO COMPLETE THE 15-YEA 
PROGRAM ON SCHEDULE? 


\. At present there are S7 sites completely cleared at no cost to the Feder; 
Government or progress sufficiently advanced to be available for constructi: 
the 1954 fiscal year. The estimated appropriation necessary to build these st) 
tures is $4,779,000 

B. This 4 million plus is a conservative estimate. Since January 1953 ; 
East Fork Association has put on an extensive educational effort, and s 
additional sites for which no easements have been secured are availabk 
needed. More landowners would sign voluntary easements if they could se 
construction possibilities within the near future. 


VI. FLOOD DAMAGE AND BENEFITS FROM FLOOD-PREVENTION PROGRAM 


A. Average annual flood damages in the East Fork: 
{mount,a 

Type of damage: annua 

Crops and pasture iabebi $1, O90 

Flood plain scour 

Ponding - 

Other agricultural 

Roads, bridges, railroads 

Urban property : 25, 000 

Indirect damage ietaaiel " ' ' a : 70. 0 

Deposition on bottomlands . i » 426 

Swamping 7 S4 

Sediment on small reservoirs 

Sediment in Lavon Reservoir- 


Total average annual floodwater and sediment damage 


B. Estimated average annual benefits from the completed program in the Ea 


Fork watershed : 
imount, arera 
Type of benefit: annual 
Reduction of flood damage ad UR; 
Increased net income from more intensive use of protected flood 
plain lands sa ecGt SIs 897, 


Increase crop yield from land treatmer nt on upland__ ; ‘ 5, 951, 
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Total average annual benefits 


Average annual benefits are estimated to be $7.29 for each $1 of cost. 
VII. FUTURE OF THE EAST FORK OF THE TRINITY WATERSHED 


A. This area is fully cognizant of its water and soil problem. 

RB. This area is in the center of one of the fastest-growing areas of the United 
States 

C. Looking to the future, we have a bright picture, providing we can complete 
the flood-prevention program within the next 7 or 8 years and prevent the loss 
of our soil and water resources, 

DD. We are requesting a national appropriation of $15,500,000 for flood-preven 
tion work, of which the Trinity River watershed should receive $3,926,000, as 
was set up in the original 1954 budget. 

FE. We request that the Soil Conservation Service be appropriated the full 
$66 million set up in the original budget for 1954 for their regular operations in 
providing assistance to soil-conservation districts. 

F. Without these funds for building a permanent agricultural flood-prevention 
and sediment-control program, we shall in a few years be asking for many times 
this amount for our “breadlines.” 


Mr. Harprn. First, as you well know, the upper Trinity is one of 
11 watersheds authorized by Congress for flood-prevention work by 
the Department of Agriculture, and particularly by the Soil Con- 
servation Service. 
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This Congress has decided that the Department of Agriculture’s 
phase program—land treatment and flood prevention—is the 
rrect procedure to eliminate our soil- and water-conservation prob- 
s. These are ills we know in our area must be corrected very soon, 
the rate of erosion will take us out of the picture. 

fhis was set up as a 15-year program. Eight years have gone by, 

d we have gotten 12.3 percent of the funds. We have done the 
best we could with those funds. I am proud of what we have done 
with the funds allocated to us. 

In the overall tributary flood plains of the Trinity River, there are 

out one-half million acres. There are 122,000 acres subject to flood 

g in our particular area. The Lavon Reservoir will protect some 
55,000 of those acres, but that leaves 67,000 acres that receive no 
protection from Lavon Reservoir. 

The areas in the dark brown receive no protection whatsoever, and 
that is the program we are after, this upstream flood-prevention pro- 
gram, Where tremendous damage is being done each year. 

The rate of erosion is 2 acre-feet per 640 acres, and if you figure 
that out, it is just a mathematical problem to find out that in approxi 
mately 70 to 100 years we will have no more topsoil. When the topsoil 
s gone, the big buildings we have in Dallas will be absolutely 
worthless. 

The mayor of Anna, a very small rural community, moved in with 
his father on Sister Grove Creek 70 years ago and started farming. 
That land today will hardly raise grass. In one man’s liftime the 
topsoil is completely gone. 

At that time they did not know what to do. Now we know what 
LO do. 

I would like to point out something that happened last week on 
Honey Creek. Seven smaller reservoirs have been completed on 
Honey Creek in the last 2 vears. It is subject to overflows. A man 
harvested last week 15,000 acres of alfalfa that have been flooded 
every year. From a partially completed watershed he has been able 
to harvest 15,000 acres of alfalfa. That is what we know can be done 
in this program, 

Iam glad to state to you gentlemen that in addition to the East Fork 
Association, 14 creed’ watershed associations have been or ganized, 
where the farmers know each other. We know that everybody has to 
work together, the upstream people and the downstream people. We 
are partic ularly interested in the 67,000 acres downstream which are 
flooded on an average of 4 to 5 times a year. 

That is basically “the idea behind this thing. We are thinking in 
terms of not 50 or 100 years, but from now on. The four big projects 
the Government has built, Lavon being one, they set those up on a 50- 
year basis. If we had the time and the money, 25 or 50 years from 
now we could not build any more, because there are no more sites avail- 
able. We must protect our future municipal and industrial water 
supplies. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Hardin, could you make a comparison of cost 
per acre of protection as between the large dams under the Corps of 
Engineers and the soil-conservation projects ¢ 

Mr. Harprn. It has been done, I understand. This is the only place 
I know of in the United States where we have both the big and smali 
dams. 
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Mr. Anpersen. In the same area ? 

Mr. Harprn. Yes. 

Mr. Anpersen. And you can ascribe to either group the number of 
acres that each protects / 

Mr. Harprn. Yes. 

Mr. Anpersen. And from there you can figure out where you get 
the most protection ? 

Mr. Harprn. Yes. In our area we need both, and are fortunate i; 
having both. We have some small communities on small lakes losing 
their water supplies. 

Mr. Anpersen. What is the length of Lavon Reservoir? 

Mr. Harpry. Probably 12 miles. 

The East Fork Association is primarily interested in educating our 
farm folk. That is the reason we have set up these smaller associa 
tions. We have held some 50 meetings in the past year, just talking 
with them. Before you can build these small reser voirs, the easements 
have to be donated at no cost to the Government, and through our edu- 
cational program that is the way we have acquired those easements. 
There are some hardship cases, and we are having a hard time, but we 
are anxious for the program to continue. 

The program is working very satisfactorily, and if we are permitted 
to continue, I think eventually we will be able to sould the whole 
program. 

The total average floodwater and sediment damages that occur 
in the East Fork—that is this whole area—is $1,873,974. 

Mr. ANnperseNn. For what length of time? 

Mr. Harprn. That is average annual. These figures came from a 
survey of the Soil Conservation Office. 

The benefits, if the program is completed, bringing these lands in 
cultivation and protecting them from flooding, would amount to 
$18,377,851 per annum. These average annual benefits are estimated 
to be $7.29 for each $1.00 of cost. 

Looking into the future, this area, along with the Upper Trinity, 
we think has a better future provided we can finish this program. 
We know Dallas and Fort Worth are growing; the whole area is 
growing tremendously in population; and our “agricultural produc 
tion must keep pace with that growth. 

I would like to say as far as we in East Fork are concerned, we have 
had benefits enough to show us that this is the type of program the 
United States needs, because if we cannot produce, our national de- 
fense effort is for naught if we have to import everything. 

So while we are primarily concerned with our own area, we think 
every watershed should have this same treatment, and I am happy to 
understand requests are being made from all over the United States 
for this same thing. 

Mr. Horan. I understand the National Association of Soil Conser- 
vation Districts are conducting pilot operations in 11 Western States 
along this line here. Did you know that? 

Mr. Harprn. No, sir. I know there are 11 watersheds authorized. 

Mr. Horan. This has no relationship to the action of Congress. 
This is the National Association of Soil Conservation Districts. They 
are sufficiently interested in the very problem you have here that they 
have gone on record and have authorized pilot operations on water- 
shed protection right along the line you spoke of in the Trinity area, 
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ieve it was down in Oklahoma where they met and authorized 
pilot operation. 

\r. Harpry. I am very happy to know it. 

Mr. Horan. I put a letter in the record when the Soil Conservation 
eople were before this committee, and [ wish you would read it. I 
m completely with you. Iam merely trying to find out how we can 

vet at it. 

Mr. Harpin. I have the answer if you gentlemen could concur. 

Mr. Horan. I know that. It is a little deeper than that. 

Mr. Harpin. Yes, sir. I certainly realize that. I had an oppor- 
ity to meet with a group with Mr. McConnell, and they are being 
cerned more and more about it. 

Mr. Horan. I met with a group of Members of the House with Mr. 
\MeConnell at the White House, and at that time the President stressed 

he matter of cooperation. I know your communities in the Trinity 

atershed have been active on your own, doing what you can as in- 
lividuals and as communities to fill in the blank spaces and to not rely 
entirely upon the Federal Government to do this. 

rhe responsibility of this subcommittee is to determine, in part, 
what is the Federal responsibility. I am very, anxious that the 
Federal responsibility be determined, and that we fulfill the respon- 
sibility, and as far as I am concerned, I would like to see a real test 
operation made on watersheds, because you folks down there have a 
real problem from quick runoffs and flash floods. There was wonder- 

ful testimony last year, both from you and from the people in Okla- 
homa, and I hope we can go ahead on this. As a matter of fact, I 
im for increasing the budget in this case. I do not know whether 
we can do it or not. I do not know how the subcommittee feels. But 
you have a real problem, and it will have to be met sooner or later. 

Mr. Harpry. It certainly will. 

Mr. Horan. Because we cannot have a Chinese economy in Texas. 
In China they like to have the runoffs because they are good for their 
rice fields. However, that is beside the point. What I wanted Mr. 
Hardin to know is that this subcommittee is pretty much aware of the 

problem here, and we are on your side. We realize that sooner or 
later it is going to happen. But this administration has only been in 
office 97 days, and some of our departments that are involved in this 
are just now getting their responsible heads in office. 

What is involved here is some sort of an agreement between the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Army engineers, and probably sooner 
or later the Bureau of Reclamation. They are becoming more and 
more conscious of the need for using the facilities that might be 
available in the Bureau of Reclamation in your area; and I know this 
to be true. The problem is involved, however, because other com- 
mittees in the Congress have not taken as much interest in the prob- 
lem as has this Subcommittee on Appropriations. We are the action 
committee, Other committees authorize or suggest policies, but we 
have to carry out the actions of Congress in terms of money. You 
will find that the De partment of Agriculture based their cuts on the 
basis that other committees of Congress have not specifically acted. 

Mr. ANDERSEN, What is the State of Texas contr ibuting financially 
on this project, if anything? 
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Mr. Harpry. I think that can best be answered by saying what ¢! 
local people are doing. We have covered up seve ral rural roads 
we had in this area. They have come back and raised the roadbeds 
They have given easements to the Federal Government free, jus 
like the private landowners. They move telephone and electric lines 
in some cases, in addition to the regular technical assistance. 

Mr. Park. While Mr. Hardin was in the Service the State of Texas 
appropriated $5 million for the aid of the soil conservation districts 
of the State, and that was apportioned among all the districts of the 
State. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. We have quite a problem ahead of the Congress j; 
relation to all those projects authorized and to be authorized in the 
future. It will take a lot of money. I know you folks would like 
to see some real action taken on your particular project. I under 
stand it is about one-eighth completed. Is that a fact? 

Mr. Hanrprn. Yes. 

Mr. Anpersen. It will take 30 years at the present rate to complet 
it ¢ 

Mr. Park. Sixty. 

Mr. Anpersen. That, I think, is lamentable. Could we not have 
a program of borrowing money from the Government on long-term 
repayments for the improvement of these watersheds? 

Mr. Horan. Could I reply to that ? 

Mr. Anpersen. I would like to have your opinion. 

Mr. Horan. In my area we have a different problem. We have 
watersheds that provide waterpower, and we can sell electricity, and 

can in that way help to reimburse the Government for other serv 
ices that might be applied to the area—reclamation, the bringing of 
land into bearing that otherwise is arid, and so forth. We can reim 
burse the Government for a lot of things because we have electric 
energy. But you do not have electric energy, and the only way you 
could repay the Government is through taxes. That is up to the local 
communities. In the Northwest, we subsidize through the sale of elec 
tric energy some of the things we need to be done in the area. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Horan, I am not quite in agreement with your 
answer as yet. I am trying to find a way to get this work done more 
quic kly, and I have no way of knowing how many hundreds of mil 
lions of dollars it would take out of the Treasury to take care of all 
these worthwhile projects throughout the Nation. We in this com 
mittee cannot show favoritism to one project and eliminate another. 

Up in my State we have been unable to secure much, if any, consid 
eration on bringing back into production more than 100,000 acres of 
formerly good agricultural land that has become waterlogged because 
of the silting in of the former outlets in the various creeks and rivers. 

You can see the viewpoint of the people in Minnesota. We could 
scarcely agree to spend a huge amount in Texas or Colorado or else 
where, unless we got some consideration of the problems affecting 
us in Minnesota. We have to consider this on a nationwide basis. 

So I am trying to figure out how we can do the job faster. 

Do you think “it might be possible to do it on the order of a small 
county ditch project, for instance, which we bond and pay eventually, 
and in the meantime get the benefit of it? Could something of that 
order be worked out ? 
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Mr. Harprn. I will say that at whatever the cost, I do not think the 
United States can afford not to do this. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I agree with you, but we have the practical prob- 
lem ahead of us of getting this through the Congress. 

Mr. Harpr, May I just suggest this as a suggestion and possible 
inswer. In my way of thinking, the way to get this thing done is 
through a similar program as the Federal-State farm-to-market pro- 
vram, where you provide certain funds and the States have to meet 
certain qualifications to use those funds. This program could be set 
up where an area has to be planned in cooperation with the Soil Con- 
servation Service and the appropriate planning done. In our area 
all such planning that we know of that needs to be done has been 
accomplished. ‘The next thing is that a certain part of that area 
has to be under agreement with the Soil Conservation Service. That 

s, they are doing their job in holding the hillsides back and the next 

ing is that they will meet you on a 50-50 basis, as you do on the 
farm-to-market roads. 

| think, possibly, some of those ideas have already been advanced ; 
they are not new with me. Already, we are standing a great deal of 
cost on this thing, but if your standards were raised up where an 
area might advance a certain number of sites, you could require that 

: progress must be so far along before they are qualified to ask 
for r the funds. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Hardin, if, as you have stated, the benefits of a 
completed project would give you $18 million a year, it would seem 
ood business for someone to get in there and complete that project, 
whether you have to borrow the money or not. 

Mr. Park. On the Trinity we have 57 regularly organized levee 
districts and about the same number of unorganized, which has all 
been done with local money. Not a dollar of Federal money or State 
money went into that. 

Here is what we have spent there on the Trinity in 1951. The local 
people have spent $141,900,000, and that is only a part of the total. 
That is what we can segregate. 

The United States Government has spent to date $67,200,000 on both 
the Corps of Engineers’ program and the program of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Very little of it has been done by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. These are simply totals. 

We hold down there that no other portion of the United States 
has done as much to help itself, long before we ever get a Federal or 
State dollar. It has been only since Ww orld War II that we have had 
any Federal money to come into that area. This money we have spent 
goes back to 1908. We built the first ives in Texas in 1909. 

Mr. Harprn. I would like to say that we are Zoinenting your con- 
sideration of an appropriation in the amount of $15,500 000 for flood- 
prevention work for the United States, of which T rinity’s normal per- 
cent of that, as in the original 1954 budget, was $3,926,000. 

We are requesting the full $66 million as set up in the original 
budget for the regular operations in providing assistance to soil con- 
servation districts. Our requests are based on what we know we could 
spend this year in our own particular area—that proportionate part. 
We know we have 87 sites that are completely clear, at no cost to the 
Government. We lack an easement or two getting them clear, but 
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they will be ready by July 1. We know we could spend more mon 
than we are requesting or that we think we might get out of | 
Trinity appropriation. 

Finally, | would like your consideration of some suggestion that we 
have to offer, and that is, if we do not take care of our natura! y¢ 
sources—our land and our soil—we may be back up here some day 
asking for a lot more money than this to feed our people when the) 
cannot raise it. That, perhaps, is not a very nice thing to say, but 
is very possible. 

Mr. Anpersen. We must be practical inthis. Ll agree with you that, 
unless we do take care of our soil, we will be in difficulty some da, 

Mr. Marsan. Our former colleague, Mr. Lanham, went into this 
matter quite thoroughly. 

Mr. Anpersen. Yes. We have had quite a bit of discussion on this 
subject. Mr. Lanham is a very efficient man, I might say, and I have 
a lot of respect for him. ; 

Mr. Park. We think a lot of him down our way. 

Mr. Anprersen. Mr. Park, do you have a general statement whi 
you would like to make / 

Mr. Park. I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, which | 
would like to have inserted in the record, and then I would like t 
touch on some of the highlights of the statement. 

Mr. Anpersen. We will be glad to insert your statement in the rec- 
ord at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 
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This statement is made in behalf of the local interests of the East Fork 
Trinity River, Tex., by the Trinity Improvement Association, which has bee 
recognized since 1930 as the overall representative of the residents of the water 
shed of the Trinity River. 

The Trinity Association stands wholeheartedly behind the East Fork residents 
in these efforts to conserve and develop their basic natural resources, soil and 
water. 

For well over a hundred years the East Fork people have been producing and 
sending out of their own area, largely unprocessed, the agricultural crops, whic! 
to date have constituted their only production of much value. 

They have practically no mineral resources; there is yet little manufacturing 
in their area. 

The local interests of the East Fork are determined to safeguard their agri 
cultrual potentialities against further erosion. They plan on developing the 
water resources in every practical way and to build a halanced economy bused 
on stored water. 

Consequently, they have been working for several years with the soil-co 
servation districts, which entirely blanket their watershed, to properly treat and 
get under the best usage every acre of their land. 

Also, they have made real progress on getting adequate flood-prevention and 
sediment-control measures on their smaller creeks. 

Since the Corps of Engineers will this year complete Lavon Reservoir, prac- 
tically in the center of the East Fork watershed, that 800,000-acre area presents 
perhaps the best location in the country to show how the Nation’s soil and water 
resources can be conserved and developed under the 1935 Soil Conservation Act 
and the 1936 Flood Control Act. The comprehensive Trinity program (see 
attached 1952-53 progress report) is apparently the only major project in the 
United States on which local interests have done so much to help themselves 
without either Federal or State assistance, except since World War II. 

Under these laws and with the experience of the last 15 vears, there is offered 
an almost ideal plan to fully conserve, adequately control, and properly develop 
the water resources of the 1,250 square miles of the East Fork of the Trinity 
River, Tex. 

The people of the East Fork stand ready to do their share: all that is needed 
is the financial support which they have just now requested of this committee. 
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ne rhe Trinity Improvement Association and all its affiliates back them 100 


tated last week by Mr. Fritz G. Lanham, our Washington representative, 

testimony before this committee, the Trinity Improvement Association is 

the appropriation of $10 million for flood-prevention measures on the 

ty River project authorized by the Congress in the 1944 Flood Control Act 

s is the largest of the 11 flood-prevention projects which the Congress has 

ized to date and is being carried out on about a 50-50 division of costs 
een the Federal Government and the local interests 

It is not moving nearly as fast as it should: in fact, it will take 50 years or 

re to do the job at its present rate. The $10 million request of the Trinity 

jiation would include funds allocated to the Soil Conservation Service Pro 

nm and Management Administration and Extension Service funds for 


snres primarily for flood prevention.” From this sum the needs of th 
East Fork area can be adequately met and the entire Trinity project of the 
I dd States Department of Agriculture more nearly advanced to the status 


ranted by the progress of the Corps of Engineers’ flood-control works on the 
ity River, Tex 
Mr. ANpERSEN. We will be glad to hear from you further, Mr. Park. 
Mr. Park. Very briefly, I represent the Trinity Improvement As 
iation, which for 22 years has been representing the whole area 
We are here to back up the East Fork people in what they request. 
Mr. Lanham testified last week before your committee; and, if his 
juests are met, or largely met, the East Fork people will have the 
funds they need to do what they want to do. 

The questions you asked a while ago, Mr. Chairman, have been of 
oncern to me, individually, too. It is awful hard to give you an 
inswer, but we have done down there more, as I said a while ago, than 
I think any other area in the United States to help ourselves, before 
we found out we had to have both State and Federal aid. What 
should be done, we are willing to do. 

Mr. Anprersen. Your record of helping yourselves seems to be very 
vood. 

Mr. Park. We just want to know what you need and we will get 
t some way. We are the only area in Texas that has done its own 
work. The other reservoirs—not talking against them—but they 
have had State aid. We have done it ourselves on the Trinity, and 
we intend to continue to do whatever is necessary to get the job done. 
We want to work with the Federal Government and with the State 
government and get the job done, and we will do our share. We would 
like for you to keep in mind what we have done, but we are going 
on from here to get the job done. We must do it. That is an agri- 
cultural area. It has no oil and no minerals of any note, and when 
they ship a crop out they are shipping out something they will never 
get back. We must develop that area over there and conserve the 
fertility of the soil. We want to develop industry in the area and, 
with the water that is there, it can be done. 

Mr. Anpersen. It is a great problem, Mr. Park. ‘The entire job 
all over the United States appears so large that it becomes discourag 
ing at times, but all this subcommittee can do is to put into the bill 
what it thinks it can justify each year. I think we are very much 
awake to the need for work of this nature. 

Mr. Horan. I wish you would get together with your Represent 
atives and talk to them, because part of the problem before this sub 
committee is that other committees of the oem have not fully 
acted on this—Agriculture, Interior and Insular Affairs, and Public 
Works. 
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I wish, before you go back to Texas, you would have a clear picture 
of this thing and the authorization and other things that are involved 
in this case. 

As I said, also, I would like to have the picture of what you folks 
have done down there in the Trinity watershed presented even to the 
President, because you have a problem. There is no question about it, 
We recognize that here. 

Mr. Harpin. We will be glad to talk to them, and intend to do so 

Mr. Anpersen. I wish to thank you gentlemen for taking the 
trouble to come before us this morning. 

Mr. Harpry. We are most appreciative of the opportunity to ap. 
pear before the committes. Thank you very much. 


Forest SErvICcE 
WITNESS 


HAROLD B. SAY, WASHINGTON, D. C., MANAGER, PORTLAND, OREG., 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Anpersen. The committee will come to order. 

We are pleased to have before us Mr. Harold B. Say, who is repre- 
senting the Portland (Oreg.) Chamber of Commerce. 

We understand you w ish to discuss with the committee the appro- 
priation of funds for oa in construction, repair, and maintenance of 
sanitary and public-use facilities on our national-forest lands. 

We will be glad to hear from you at this time, Mr. Say. 

Mr. Say. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

For the Portland (Oreg.) Chamber of Commerce, I wish to enter 
with your committee a statement that my organization strongly urges 
favorable consideration of the proposal for appropriation o $890,000 
for use in construction, repair, and maintenance of sanitary and 
public-use facilities on national-forest lands. Our organization be- 
lieves that recreational use of the forests is not only conducive to 
development of better citizenship, but is a substantial factor in the 
economy of the United States. ‘Tourist business in our own State of 
Oregon ranks in the top group. 

The last lar ge development of recreational facilities of consequence 
was back in the d: iys of the Civilian Conservation Corps. Money allot- 
ted for this work in recent years in our organization’s opinion has 
left facilities woefully inadequate. Use of “the national forests by 
people of the Nation has doubled since the immediate years before 
the war. Records indicate a total of 33 million people visited national 
forests last year. 

Essential as it is to cut the Government’s outlay of money, we believe 
it would be poor economy to refuse the considered request of forestry 
officials in the agricultural appropriations bill. 

Mr. ANpersEN. Thank you, Mr. Say. 
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F Loop PREVENTION 


WITNESSES 


HON. FRANK CARLSON, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF KANSAS 

HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KANSAS 


ANpDERSEN. The committee will come to order. 

We are very pleased to have with us today our colleague, The 
Honorable Clifford R. Hope, of Kansas, the chairman of the Legisla- 
tive Committee on Agriculture, and also Senator Frank Carlson of 
the same State. 

(rentlemen, you may proceed in any way you see fit to do so. I 
presume, Mr. Hope, you would like to make an opening statement. 

_ Mr. Horr, Yes, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate your courtesy in giv- 
ng Senator Carlson and myself an opportunity to present a program 
for watershed activities in a large number of small watersheds. 

This program is conservative “both as to the amount of money in- 
volved and as to the kind of work which will be undertaken. Before 
presenting the program itself I would like to briefly review the situa- 
tion which exists with respect to watershed programs at the present 
Lime. 

The omnibus Flood Control Act of 1936 authorized the Secretary 
of Agriculture to develop watershed programs. Under this act and 
umendments thereto a few watershed projects have been authorized 
and for a number of years this subcommittee has made appropriations 
to carry on those projects. However these appropriations have been 
exceedingly meager ; the projects have developed slowly ; and none has 
progressed far enough as yet to demonstrate what can be achieved in 
the way of flood control on these projects. In most cases it will be 
many years at the present rate of appropriations before the projects 
can be completed. A few additional projects have been submitted to 
thee Public Works Committees of the House and Senate. 

There is another route however by which watershed projects may 
be authorized and carried out. That is under the provisions of Public 
Law 46, 74th Congress, which sets up the Soil Conservation Service 
and gives that Service authority to deal with all matters relating to 
conservation. Among other purposes of the act are flood control, the 
prevention of the impairment of reservoirs, and the maintenance of 
navigability of rivers and harbors. 

In carr ving out the provisions of the act the Secretary is authorized 
among other “things “to carry out preventive measures including but 
not limited to engineering operations, methods of cultiv ation, the 
growing of vegetation, and ¢ hanges in use of land.” 

It is further provided in section 2 of the act that the activities 
authorized may be carried out on federally owned land or “on any 
other lands upon obtaining proper consent or the necessary rights or 
interests in such lands.” 

The act further provides that as a condition to the extension of 
benefits under the act on privately owned lands the Secretary of Agri- 
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culture may insofar as he may deem necessary for the purpose « 
act require “contributions in money, services, materials, or othe: 
to any operations conferring such benefits.” 

The projects which we are submitting for the consideration of 
ibcommittee consisting of 48 small watersheds in 27 States h: 
been surveyed and planned by the Soil Conservation Service unde: 
ct which [ | e just described, that is Public Law 46 of the 7 
Congress. ' pl yjects have been prepared by the Soil Co 

‘ the request of Senator Carlson and myself. ‘| 

ipproved by the Department of Agriculture or by 

ne Budget. However, I am advised that if funds 

made available, work could begin immediately on all of these proj 

In every case arrang ments have been made with local vovernme! 

agencies an ] lowners for cooperation in the construction of 
projects. 

Lhe total estimated Federal ost of ill of these projects is $28,701 g 
The estimated Federal cost for the fiscal vear 1954 is $5,100,000. ©O 
of these projects could be completed in 1 year. Two others will req 
10 years for completion, Most of them can be completed in fron 
to 6 years. It is estimated by the Soil Conservation Service that 
the landowners, State, and local agencies and special purpose districts 
will expend approximately $30 million in completing these prograi 
Thus the local contributions will constitute slightly more than 5\ 
percent of the total cost. 5 


As already stated all of these projects have been studied and survey: 
by the Soil Conservation Service. I have been furnished with a brief 
description of the manner in which these particular projects wer 


elected and worked out. IT now want to quote from the statement 
which has been furnished me by the Soil Conservation Service o1 
this subject: 


Special survey reports of 13 of these small watersheds were prepared as 
directed by Congress following the severe floods of 1951 in the Midwest. $186,800 
was provided for this purpose in the Second Supplemental Appropriations Act 
(Public Law 254) of the S2d Congress, first session. These watersheds ars 
Bill’s Creek, Claussen Creek, Lost Creek, Little Delaware-Mission Creek, an 
Uehlin Creek in Kansas; Dry Creek in Nebraska; East Willow Creek and 
South Fork of the Crow in Minnesota; East Branch of the South Fork of th 
Blackwater and Lost Creek in Missouri; Honey Creek in Iowa; Money Creek ant 
Old Tom Creek in Illinois 

The surveys of the two subwatersheds of the San Antonio River in Texas 
included were made with funds made available by the San Antonio River Cana 
and Conservancy District. The district has sufficient funds on hand to make 
substantial local contributions in carrying out she program in two subwater 
sheds recommended 

ive work plans, covering watersheds recommended in this report were pre 
pared as the result of specific requests by local organizations. Contra Costa 
County, Calif., paid most of the cost of the work plan for Walnut Creek and 
Ventura County, Calif., paid for the work plan for Calleguas Creek. Three soil 
conservation districts and Lake County, Calif., all contributed to the preparatio 
of the work plan for Adobe Creek. The Agua Fria Soil Conservation District 
and Maricopa County Water Conservation District No, 1 participated in the 
preparation of the White Tanks project work plan in Arizona. The Great Brool 
work plan was prepared in cooperation with the Chenango County Soil Conser 
vation District, New York 

The other 28 watersheds recommended were all sample areas which were 
‘arefully surveyed in the preparation of flood-control survey reports of large 


watersheds. 














the exception of Walnut Creek, Calit., Adobe Creek, Calif., Great Brook, 
ul the White Tanks project, Arizona, the watersheds are all vered by 

d flood-control : urvey vhich have been, or will soon be, presented to 

s In all cases the programs, when fully installed and maintained as 
ended, will produce benefits snbstantially in excess of costs The land 
dl operators and others concerned have expre ed thelr iesire to 


formation at hand is sufficient to enable departmental technicians work 

the local people to complete the spec arrangements for carrying out 

of operations shortly after the funds are made available so that sub 

if progress can e tiade in the installation of bia reat it measures 
measures primarily for od prevention during the fiscal veatr 

the larger part of th vor contemplated to be done under this 

te would be applied on avric ural lands in the several small watersheds 

ed to install work also on headwater area hich fall within national 

forest lands The Forest Service will be allocated 


ts or in non-lederal 
for this work. In general, the works of improvement programs would 


milar to those being applied in the 11 watersheds authorized in the Flood 


Control Act of 1944 and which have been in operation since fiscal year 1946. 
The Soil Conservation Service advises that of the total Federal 
amounting to $28,706,000, about $24 million will be needed for 
easures for flood prevention where the lands pr imarily benefited are 
ustream from the site of the installation ; $4,706,000 will be needed 
ntensify the land treatment on the watersheds in order to keep that 
oram ahead of the structural measures. 
am attaching to this original statement a list of the 48 projects 
1 shows the location and estimated cost and the period required 
completion of each individual project. 
am sure that the members of this subcommittee are aware of the 
emendous interest in watershed programs which exists throughout 
oe’ need As a matter of fact, I am convinced that the 
ntry is far ahead of the Department of Agriculture and the Con- 
ess on “thie subject. All over the country people have awakened 
» the realization that soil conservation and the terraces, gully stops, 
tour farming, check dams, and stock ponds designed to hold the 
ater where it falls are an essential part of flood control. Further- 
iore, they are beginning to realize that these waterholding practices 
id structures must be applied throughout whole upstream watershed 
ireas, of which there are thousands, if we are to take the action neces- 
ry to prevent disastrous floods and flood damage. 
A program under which we go to the headwaters of the streams 
nd beyond that tothe farmland and the range and forest areas where 
ie water falls in order to hold as much of the water as possible i 
hat area makes sense from several standpoints. In the first place, 
we put the land where the rain falls to its proper use and if we 
ike steps to set up good crop practices, terraces, and grassed spillways, 
all ponds, gully plugs, and minor reservoirs on the smaller streams, 
hese steps will directly prevent some of the greatest flood damage 
ow taking place. In saying this I am referring to the damage which 
occurs on the uplands and in the valleys of the smaller streams 
Surveys made by the Soil Conservation Service show that 75 pet 
nt of our average annual flood loss occurs above our main rive 
alleys. This, of course, is due in part to the fact that the major 
river flood plains and cities along the rive are already protected Wn 
part at least by levees and major reservoirs. t the main reason 
that the greatest damage occurs where it doe 
loss from floods isthe loss of the so 
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In 1951, after the record-breaking flood on the Kansas River ang 
other streams in that area, the Soil Conservation Service made a surve, 
of the storm and flood damage in Kansas and Nebraska during the 
month of July. That survey showed that the loss of crops on upl: ind 
farms amounted to approximately $110 million, that the loss of irre- 
placeable topsoil there was estimated at $200 million, and losses fro: 
floodwater and sediment in the creek bottoms and in the small stream 
valleys above the points where specific flood protection had been pro 
posed were estimated to be $102 million, or a total of $412 million— 
all of which occurred before we even got to the areas which were 
severely flooded. 

Yet I am sure that the public generally thought that practically 
all the damage occurred in Kansas City and Topeka and other cities 
along the Kansas River. The thing to remember is that each year 
and every year this loss of crops and soil occurs in the upstream areas, 
but it is only occasionally that important damage is done on the mai 
streams. 

Yet another reason why flood control to be effective must start wher 
the water falls is that the greatest menace to the reservoir and levee 
program is siltation which can only be prevented by treatment of the 
land and upstream control. Tlustrations of the folly of overlooking 
this can be found everywhere that reservoirs have been constructed. 

I do not want to be misunderstood. Flood-control measures on tli 
land and along the small streams will not of themselves afford con 
plete flood protection on the main streams. There will still be a plac 
for reservoirs and levees and when it comes to making beneficial 
use of our water resources for hydroelectric power, navigation, irri- 

gation, and other purposes, then dams and reservoirs must come int 
the picture. 

All I am saying is that we must start with the land and the sma!! 
streams and unless the work is done there first or at least concurrently 
with the work downstream, we will not achieve sound, permanent flood 
control or the most economical and beneficial use of our water resources 
for other purposes. 

In spite of the billions of dollars which have been spent on dow: 
stream flood-control projects, and in spite of the progress which has 
been made in applying soil conservation measures to individual farms, 
destructive floods continue to threaten the residents of our river valleys 
and to destroy and impair the farmlands, industries, and public im- 
provements in those valleys. 

Within the past 2 years several of our rivers have carried floods 
of virtually cinirectdenten size and destructiveness. In many parts 
of the country adequate water supplies for irrigation and for the use 
of towns and cities are becoming more difficult to obtain. 

In the face of these very apparent facts people throughout the 
country both in and out of the Government have been giving a great 
deal of very sober thought to this matter. 

We are coming to the realization that the flood-control activities of 
the Army engineers do not reach far enough upstream and the soil- 
conservation activities of our individual farmers and ranchers do not 
reach far enough downstream to cover a most important and vital area 
in nature’s system of collecting and disposing of water—the upstream 





tersheds where the runoff from farms, ranches, and forests is 

ected into branches, brooks, and creeks which are the major source 
of the water we find later in the main rivers and their tributaries. 

e projects which we are proposing to the subcommittee at this 
time are of the type which will fill in this gap which up to now, gen- 
erally speaking, has constituted a missing link in our conservation 

un. 

We need these projects now, not only because they do fill the gap in 
the particular watersheds in which they will be located, but because 
t is of the utmost imports ince that as quic kly as possible we develop 
demonstration projects widely scattered and which can be constructed 
n a relatively short period of time. As already indicated these 48 
projects are widely scattered; 27 States are included and the topog- 
raphy and the types of the areas vary widely. 

One of the very important benefits to be derived from these projects 
will be the opportunity they will afford to study scientifically the 
actual effect on runoff, erosion, sedimentation, and evaporation which 

vill result from such watershed treatement. 

Asa part of the operation of these watersheds there will be installed 
the necessary instrumentation to measure and record the effects of 
these combined installations and practices on runoff and sedimenta- 
tion and to analyze the factors contributing to success and efficiency 
of the work in the watersheds. Cooperative arrangements will be 
made for the participation of the Geological Survey of the Department 
of the Interior, the Weather Bureau of the Department of Commerce 
and other agencies that can assist in measuring, recording, and analyz- 
ing the effects of the installation and practices. 


| do not believe that this subcommittee can appropriate $5 million 
in this bill which will go as far and do as much to save our soil and 
advance conservation in this country as this expenditure will do. I 
believe that this appropriation, if m: ade, will constitute a landmark in 
the history of conservation legislation in this country. I implore you 
to give it favorable consideration. ; 
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Mr. Chairman, to summarize my remarks, this is a list of programs 
covering 48 small watersheds on which all the preliminary work 
been done, and on which the Soil Conservation Service is ready to g 
ahead if the money should be made available. 

I might point out that we have 11 watershed projects that are now 
under construction and most of which have been under constructio 
for many years. The subcommittee is very familiar with that. 

Mr. Anpersen. That is correct, Mr. Hope. 

Mr. Horr. Those projects were all authorized under the 1936 Flood 
Control Act, as amended. They were submitted by the Department 
of Agriculture and authorized by the Committee on Public a 
and then they were approved by the Bureau of the Budget and 1 
funds have been appropriated under bills which have been maperted 
out of this subcommittee. 

These projects which we are bringing to your attention are not 
submitted under provisions of the 19: 36 Flood Control Act; but rather 
under the authority which the Department of Agriculture has to deal 
with flood control matters in the original Soil Conservation Act of 
1935, which is Public Law 46 of the 74th Congress. 

As I have stated, all of these projects have been surveyed and 
arrangements have been made with the local communities, or in 
dividuals in the local communities, whereby they will bear their part 
of the expense. In the overall, about 52 percent of the expense of 

carrying out these projects will be borne by the local communities and 
48 percent would be borne by the Federal Government. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. I note these projects are nationwide in scope. 

Mr. Horr. That is true. There are 48 projects and 27 States are 
included. They are very widely scattered all the way from New 
Hampshire to California and from Minnesota to Texas and almost 
every section in between. 

Mr. Anversen. As I understand it, Mr. Hope, you feel that the 
benefits of this particular work should not be limited merely to the 11 
projects upon which construction is now under way, but should 
cover a greater area of the United States? 

Mr. Horr. Yes. That is my thought, and I feel particularly 
strongly on that point. 

I think it is ver y important at this time that we embark upon some 
projects which will not cost too much money, which can be started 
right away, which are widely scattered geographically, and with 
different types of terrain and different types of watersheds, in order 
that they may serve as laboratory experiments to determine ‘the value 
of this type of approach from the standpoint of flood control. 

We know, of course, that these watershed projects will be beneficial 
from the standpoint of soil conservation. We do not need to go into 
that, but there are differences of opinion among the people as to how 
valuable these projects may be from the standpoint of flood control. 
I believe with 48 projects as widely scattered and in as great variety 
as these and most of which can be completed within 4 or 5 years—1 
of them within 1 year—we will have an opportunity to demonstrate 
what can be done with this type of a project. 

Now, it will be noted that several of these pr ojects are in Kansas. 
I think more are in Kansas than any other State, although those in 
Kansas are al] quite small. I would like to again call your attention 
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ny statement where I quote from a statement made by the Soil 
Conservation Service, in which they explain the genesis and develop- 
nt of all of these projects. They point out in that explanation that 

ese small Kansas projects are some which were prepared because 
ey were directed by Congress, following the severe 1951 flood in 

“Midwest. If you read on further in the prepared statement, you 

find the history of most of the projects that are included on this 
LIST 

Mr. ANverseN. Mr. Hope, of course, you know that the ques- 
tion of basic legal authority is paramount here for new watersheds. 

Will you give us, for the record, your opinion on that question ¢ 

Mr. Horr. I call your attention to my pre pared statement in which 
| point out that Public Law 46 of the 74th Congress gives the Soil 
Conservation Service authority to deal with all matters relating to 
conservation. Among the purposes of the act as set out are flood con- 
trol, the prevention of the impairment of reservoirs and the main- 
tenance of navigability of rivers and harbors. In carrying out the 
provisions of the act, the Secretary is authorized, among other things, 
and I quote “to carry out preventive measures including, but not 
limited to, engineering operations, methods of cultivation, the grow- 
ing of vegetation and chi anges in use of land.” That is interpreted by 
the Solicitor’s Office in the Department of Agriculture and also in the 
Bureau of the Budget as giving full authority to do whatever is neces- 
sary, including the ‘building of structures—suitable structures—to deal 
with this type of project. 

Mr. ANprRSEN. In your opinion, Mr. Hope, for these 48 yrojects 
which you have pl: iced before us, you feel there is no question but that 
there is basic authority to proceed ? 

Mr. Horr. There is no question but what under Public Law 46 of 
the 74th Congress, if they have been approved by the Department of 
Agriculture there is full author ity for their construction. 

I might point out that in the Truman budget there were a number of 
projects—I believe seven—none of which had been authorized under 
the Flood Control Act of 1936. I feel sure I am correct in that, 
though they were not exactly the same category as these projects. 

I have discussed this matter with the Bureau of the Budget on prev- 
ious occasions and that is the position they have taken, namely that 
it is not necessary that they be authorized under the 1936 Flood Con- 
trol Act. 

Mr. AnperseNn. Are the 7 projects to which you alluded contained 
in these 48? 

Mr. Horr. No, none of them are. They are all larger projects. 

Mr. ANnperRsEN. It was my understanding that they were quite large. 

Mr. Horr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANpersEN. Your purpose is to have, more or less, an experi- 
mental program and through these 48 smaller projects prove or dis- 
prove the advantages of such work in the prevention of floods in the 
future ¢ 

Mr. Horr. Yes. Some of these projects might turn out later to be 
parts of larger projects. For instance, two of these projects—one 
in Nebraska and one in Kansas—are on small tributaries of the Blue 
River. A project has been developed for the entire Blue River water- 
shed, but they are not ready to go ahead with it yet, but they are ready 
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to go ahead with two small projects. There is also a small project 
in Nebraska which is a part of the Salt-Wahoo project, which ts quite 
large project in its entirety. 

Mr. Anprrsen. I note on page 2 of your general statement the 
timated Federal cost of all of these proposed 48 projects is $28,706,000 
and you estimate that the Federal cost for fiscal year 1954 is $5,100,000 

it presume, therefore, you are definitely or specifically requesting 

iis subcommittee that we place $5,100,000 in this appropriation bil] 
for this purpose for fiscal 1954 % 

Mr. Horr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. That is you ir specific request ! ¢ 

Mr. Horr. Yes, sir. That is what we have in mind. 

Mr. ANbersen. You would suggest if we do place such funds, o 
a part of such funds, in the appropriation bill, that those funds should 
he specified for these specific projects ¢ 

Mr. Horr. Yes. 

They say all of these are ready now and the preliminary work has 
been done and they know of no reason why they could not begin in 
mediate construction once the money was made available. 

I feel that a program of this kind is along the right lines and that 
it builds up the proper relationship between the States and the Fed 
eral Government and the local communities. 

I sincerely urge that the subcommittee give most careful consider: 
tion to these projects. I do not believe there is any place in the Federal 
budget today where you could spend $5 million and get more in the 
way of conservation and flood control than you could get if you should 
approve this program. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Hope. 

Gentlemen, we have with us Senator Frank Carlson of Kansas. 

Senator, do vou have a statement along this general line of discus 
sion 2 ; 

Senator Cartson. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much the op 
portunity of appearing before this Subcommittee on Appropriations 
with Congressman Clifford Hope. 

Mr. Anprersen. I might say we are very glad to have you here, Sen 
ator Carlson. 

Senator Cartson. It reminds me of old times. as I had the hono1 
and privilege of serving 12 years in the House, and with the distin 

shed chairman of this subcommittee for many years. 

‘his appropri: ition, if approved, would a funds for instal] 
a program of controlling water runoff at its source on certan 
eams in 48 watersheds in 27 States. 
has been my contention for many vears that this type of program 
is part of a complete coordinated program dealing with soil con 
servation, control of water rul oft and tlood control, 

Wein Kansas. as in every other State, are confronted with the prob 
lem of preservation of our soil, the control of water runoff, and an 
overall policy of river-basin development. This same situation pre 
vails in practically every State in the Union. 

Here we have an opportunity, with a very limited expenditure of 
funds and the cooperation of the local landowners, to carry out a pro 
gram that will be mutually beneficial to the community, State, and 
Nation. 


of 
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There is urgent need to install programs of watershed management 
is a necessary part of our river-basin flood-control program. 

Unfortunately, the full effects of watershed management and soil- 
onservation practices on flood damage have not yet been fully tried 
out, and I think it is fair to state that neither has a system of big 
ams. 

Our entire program, both for the construction of dams for flood con- 
trol and the control of runoff water at its source, is in the experimental 
stage. It is for this reason that controversies have sprung up in 
various sections of the Nation on this important subject. 

In my opinion, there is a proper combination of watershed pro- 
grams and big dams, and one cannot substitute for the other. I make 
this statement based on engineering studies by men in the Department 
of Agriculture, the Corps of Army Engineers, and a large group of 
private engineers. 
~ Once we can establish a number of completed watershed programs, 
we will have some means of estimating the full benefits from this 
type of water runoff control. 

' With a completed project, we could measure its benefits to agricul- 
ture, its effect on water runoff, and its effect on floods in the lower 
lley. 

To me the proposed projects might well be termed “pilot” or “test” 
projects. It is true that most of them are small, but with this begin- 
ning we can determine for the future how rapidly this program 
should be expanded. 

[ am advised by Department officials that the engineering on the 
proposed projects is substantially completed, and that work could be 
started at the beginning of the next fiscal year. 

President Eisenhower has expressed himself very directly on the 
subject of soil conservation. He stated: 

I am a zealous believer in conservation, both as a national policy and a per 


sonal creed 

To build a strong, secure United States, we must save our soil and improve 

ur soil. We aren’t now doing the job fast enough or well enough. 

I strongly favor farmer-managed soil-conservation districts, with the Soil 
mservation Service and other public agencies giving such help as farmers 
t 
I firmly believe that farmers should receive aid from the Nation in maintain 
uch aid should be used 
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ing our basie resources. But, as soon as it can be done, 
t be a camoul 





to promote permanent and effective practices. It should 1 
for giving the farmer a hidden subsidy. 

r . . ? J > 

The studies and programs for watershed control in the Missouri 
T)> ! ’ : . . P ] AT 30) 
Basin have been under the direction and supervision of Gladwin 


Young of the regional oflice at Lincoln, Nebr. I am pleased to lear 
that he has been called into the Department in Washineton, where hi 
valuable service ean be i sec to even goreatel advant we, 

Mr. Young is personally familiar with the projects in our area, and 
en his recommendation I want to heartily approve appropriations for 

nm . } .o, 4 * j ~~ 

| em. These ] royects, as I understand it. hav been selected in coopel 
ation with the State directors of soil conservation. 

I ask unanimous consent to follow these remat 
by Gladwin E. Young, field representative of the United States De 
partment of Agriculture at Lincoln, Nebr., in an earlier statement on 


Ii ti: a statement 


this program. 
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It must be pointed out that there are not available from actual experi: 
measured results of how much water can be contained in the soil under al! 
ditions, nor can the full effects of retarding runoff and sediment reduction ye 
be measured on completely treated watersheds. Calculations have been mack 
these effects based on research data and observations on partially treated wate 
sheds. We must face the fact, however, that complete and conclusive quant 
tative data will not be available until we have carried out this kind of progra; 
on several watersheds and have measured the effects. 

We must also face the fact that we are confronted with a complex problem fo; 
which we cannot find a complete and absolute answer from experience whic} 
we have already had, especially on a scale we are now proposing in the Missow 
Basin and in the Kansas Basin. This can be equally as well said with regard { 
the measured effects of a system of flood-control reservoirs, or a system of dikes 
and levees. I would much rather the Department of Agriculture be in error o: 
the side of understatement of the effects of watershed measures on floods thay 
of overstatement. One of the most damaging things that can be done is to build 
up a false sense of security for those who use the flood plain. 

There are sufficient basic data to make it certain that there can be no sound 
flood-control program without giving first consideration to conservation and 
management of watershed lands on which the rains first fall. At the same tin: 
we must keep in mind that flood control is only one of the multiple benefits to 
ward which the Missouri Basin program is striving. Flood control is not som: 
thing that comes in a package by itself. 

Mr. Anpbersen. Thank you, Senator, for a very splendid statement. 

Mr. Marsuat. I notice in his list of projects of the 48, that there a 
couple projects that run up to 10 years in length, and I am wondering 
since these are small projects if that is not extending over a little too 
long period of time, and if it would not be better to appropriate a little 
more money on an annual basis and get them completed sooner. 


Senator Cartson. I would like to defer to Mr. Hope on answering 
that question, but it is my personal opinion that there are some of 
these projects of such size and in an area where you will need that 


many years to get the full cooperation of the local landowners. Other- 
wise, I am hopeful we can complete them in a very short time. 

Mr. Horr. That is my understanding. I do not think it is the en- 
gineering work, necessarily, that would hold them back that long, 
but I think it will take that long to secure the cooperation and work 
out the overall plans, although there is some work that can be done 
right away. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would like to say that I am always pleased to have 
before us our friend from Kansas, Clifford Hope, who has done such 
an excellent job on the Committee on Agriculture, and our former 
colleague, Senator Carlson, back with us on this side of the Capitol. 
Partic cularly am I glad to hear you address yourselves to this flood- 
prevention need in our country. 

As I have frequently stated, it was my unpleasant task to sit on the 
subcommittee when we were trying to meet the problems incident to 
the Kansas-Missouri flood, which was so disastrous. If anyone doubts 
in the least the need for work on our watersheds in this country, he 
should read the record of the hearings on that item. I think, clearly, 
that the work in the watersheds is the answer. 

I hear people say that, if we should have peace and cut back the mili- 
tary, we would be in for quite an economic upset. -I do not think that 
is necessarily true, if we devote even one-half as much in the future to 
the restoration of our own country as we are spending in our national- 
defense effort now. 

Having worked with this problem for many years, I think the answer 
to floods is in the watersheds and on the small streams. We may have 
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have dams in the middle of some of these streams, but primarily the 
vork is just as you have spelled it out, gentlemen. 

| had to be absent for some part of this discussion, but you are 
onvineed that there is ample authority now to proceed with this much 

f the work as you have outlined here ¢ 

Mr. Horr. Yes, sir. In my statement I pointed out the provisions 

the original Soil Conservation Act, Public Law 46 of the 74th 
Congress, upon which the attorneys base their authority. 

Mr. Wuirren. I might point out that on page 1913 of our hearings 
we asked Mr. Dykes of the Soil Conservation Service to include in 
the record the authority for those seven watersheds. I mention it 

ere in order that it might be pointed out in connection with this 
which you have presented. 

Mr. Horr. These projects would come under the same authority. 

Mr. Wurrrsn. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Congressman Hope and Senator Carl- 
son, for coming before us and discussing this very worthwhile pro- 
gram. I believe you gentlemen have the right approach. 

Senator Cartson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate how 
patient you have been. 

Mr. Horr. Thank you for a very fine hearing. 


Wepnespay, Aprit 29, 1953. 
MARKETING SERVICE 
MARKET NEWS SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. AnpersEN. The committee will come to order. 

Gentlemen, we have before us our colleague, Congressman Walter 
Rogers, of Texas, who has always expressed a great interest in any- 
thing having to do with agriculture. 

Congressman Rogers, I might say you are among friends here and 
you may proceed in any way you may see fit. 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Chairman, and gentleman of the committee, this 
matter that I wish to present to you today is probably one of the 
smallest items that you will have presented to you, and I am glad 
of that, since I am somewhat of an economist myself. 

It. has to do with the marketing news that has been provided by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Now, the particular situation that I am interested in is at Amarillo, 
Tex., and Clovis, N. Mex. The auction market at Amarillo has been 
reported, I believe, for several months, 4 or 5 months, and also the 
market at Clovis. 

This marketing service was given by the Department of Agricul- 
ture to both Amarillo and Clovis. It was not the regular marketing 
news service for the reason that it was on a trial run, and no direct. 
appropriation had been made for it. 
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The Department of Agriculture says, of course, that they . 
continue it under their present ee because they were doing 
before out of money provided in a research program, and not 
any moneys appropriated for that specific purpose. 

What I want. to vel right down to the lick log, is simply th 
will cost, I think, ap ay or gs ‘ly $12,000 to $15,000 a year to opera 
this particular service. As I] understand from Mr. Reed, of the PMA 
half is to be paid by the — and the other half by the Federal Goy 
ernment, which would reduce the cost to the Federal Government 
iround 36,000 to $7,500 annually. Therefore 1 am requesting a 
appropriation to take care of the Federal Government's part of 
service, 

This service is a great thing for the section of the country that | 
am talking about, simply for the reason that the Amarillo market 
ind the Clovis market are both sizable markets. 

I have here a map, the dotted line on which shows that, 
service is not continued, that entire portion marked on the 
indicating], a large segment of the Southwest, is completely out 
this program, and it leaves those ranchers and farmers down 
where they do not have any way eet this information or ki 
where to take their cattle, and it creates a break in the overall prog 

rt problem is cliscussed in this Trade 11) Western Livestock 

ons, which is put out by the Utah Agricultural Experi 
tation in cooperation with the other experiment stations of 
Department of Agvriculture. and the matter is discussed in the 
efly, as follows: 
market news is badly needed in the West 
in markets for which » Production and Marl 
ck market news, even though they handle con 
era more | ock than are marmeted through terminal markets. Th 
( ‘ 1) 1e ! toc} und feeder shipme nts of cattle. which move thro g 
public ntral market ess than do livestock for slaughter. Farmers 
frequent! inable to che > the market which is best for them because of 
f complete current market information for the alternative markets and inal 


to compare probable after consideration of the expenses involved at 


et outlet a 


just simply | ; down to this, that in Amarillo the situati« 
stockers : ‘eeders of cattle are concerned, is that we al 
| "65 markets in this country, and witho 


large markets in which we do 


and briefly for the reeord 
There are 13 larger m ae than Amaril 
There are 7 smaller than Amarillo an 
are reported by meodieestde news servi 
Amarillo and Clovis are added togethe 
umes reported and 21 smaller volume 
Clo is could he work d by one sery ice. 
hat with the small expense that is involved a1 
hat is rendered to those peop yle im that section would 
, ; propriation for it. 
inderstand thi eC} partment Acriculture, they were mor 


) 


ot 
prohibited from a neg for additional funds, and were not 1 


position to ask fo them for thn part icular feature of their opera 


and I did want to appear before the committee and say to you 
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we do want it and we need it. It will render a service out there 
will be of great value to the entire country. You see, one trouble 
there, as Was pointed out in this statement in this publication that 
d from, your stocker and feeder sales, of course, in the auction 
are greater than at the terminal markets. 

Our situation out there has been this: We have a lot of people with 
r cattle. ‘Those are cattle that we put in for grazing to prepare 
or get them into position to feed out. The drought down there, 
ourse, has hurt that country, but the stocker sales are still high, 

ugh they have had a lot of trouble finding grass. 
Now, the cattle market, as you all know, has broken pretty badly. 
some of those fellows can pull out if they can continue to operate 
r business with these stocker cattle, because they feed them on 
rass where they can find it, and not high-priced feed, but if they 
not get this information as they go along, of course, they are at 
e mercy of whatever market is nearest, because they have to indulge 


cuesswork. They have no way otf knowing as to where to go, or 

hat to do as far as expense is concerned, or as far ads price is con- 
erned. No current information on the markets. 

I hope you will give it full consideration and I know you will. I 
ope you see fit to authorize the service. I think it involves such a 

ll cost that it will not jeopardize the balancing of the budget. 

Mr. ANpersen. Well, Mr. Rogers, we will certainly discuss it when 
e get to the point of marking up the bill. 

We recognize, in this committee, the need for adequate marketing 
‘rvice reports. It is simply a question of how far we can stretch 
vhat we have to goon. I want to thank you for appearing here today. 

Mr. Rocers. Thank you, sir. I just want to add this, that I do have 
juite a few figures on this in regard to sales both of stockers, feeders, 

ilves, and everything else. If I can be of any help to the committee 
that respect I will be glad to. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Congressman. 

Mr. Hunter. I want to say that Mr. Rogers has given us a straight- 
forward and informative presentation on the marketing news service 

problem in that area of Texas. I believe his testimony has been very 
ielpful to the committee. 

Mr. Rogers, Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Anprersen. Thank you again. 

Mr. Rogers. If there is anything further I can do I wish you would 
piease let me know. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 


WepDNeEsDAY, Apri 29, 1953. 
AaricuLtturAL Resrarcn 
WITNESS 


DUDLEY SMITH, VICE PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATION OF SUGAR PRO- 
DUCERS OF PUERTO RICO 


Mr. AnpeErsEN. Gentlemen, we have before 
I note, Mr. Smith, that you are vice president 
Sugar Producers of Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 





Mr. Anpersen. And your office is here in the Shoreham Building 
Washington, D. C.? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANnpeERSEN. We are glad to hear from you, sir, as to any state 
ment you may care to make. 

Mr. Smrru. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I hay; 
been associated with agricultural research in one way or another fo; 
many years. 

I currently am chairman of the Sugar Advisory Committee for the 
Department of Agriculture under the Agricultural Research a 
Marketing Act. 

I have a brief statement. If it is all right I will just submit it for 
the record and make one brief observation. 

Mr. Anpersen. That will be fine, and we will consider the statement 
as inserted at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


My name is Dudley Smith. My address is 732 Shoreham Building, Washing 
ton, D.C. I am vice president of the Association of Sugar Producers of Puert 
Rico. I also currently am chairman of the ARA Sugar Advisory Committee 

We recognize both the need and the urge for reductions in public expenditures 
Some of the same conditions giving rise to this need, however, also make it 
important that there be greater activity in the field of agricultural research 

Several years ago, a similar situation existed in which the continued agricu 
tural progress of our country depended upon the development of new cro) 
varieties, new production practices, and new farm equipment. At that time, th: 
Congress enacted the Agricultural Research and Marketing Act. This was 
far-reaching piece of legislation and was of such scope that the trained personne 
and research facilities were not available to put the entire program into eff« 
in 1 or 2 years. The original act, therefore, contemplated the gradual growt! 
of this work and provided a schedule of ascending appropriations to meet the 
research needs. 

Before the entire program could be put into effect, agricultural programs 
changed. Emphasis was shifted. The schedule of increased appropriations fo 
agricultural research provided in the Research and Marketing Act was not 
adhered to. In fact, for a period of years, the increase in the funds availab\ 
for this work has not been sufficient to meet the increased costs of doing the 
work, so that less rather than more research has been done. 

During this period, information gained in earlier research was utilized and 
drawn upon to bring about great technical progress in our Nation’s agriculture 
The main emphasis was getting more crops and livestock produced to meet ou: 
wartime and postwar needs. More recently, however, the high export demand 
for farm produce has subsided. No small part of this change seems to have 
been due to the fact that our costs were higher than in many other countries. 

This has brought about a situation wherein the prices of farm products hav 
been declining while costs have continued to increase. It is highly important 
that we expand research as a means of bringing costs in line with income by 
continued technical improvements. Our wartime letdown in agricultura 
research makes it impossible to accomplish this in a short time. 

Several years are required to develop new crop varieties, improved livestoc] 
methods, and better agricultural techniques. These results, needed now, cannot 
be developed for some time. It is highly important, therefore, that this need 
of agriculture be promptly reexamined and the future needs made the target of 
current appropriations. 

We respectfully urge, therefore, that sufficient funds be provided to permit 
research agencies to make the greatest practicable advance in this field of work 
during the coming and future years. 


Mr. Anpersen. Do you have anything further, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smiru. This country’s agriculture is largely based on the re 
sults of the agricultural research that has been carried on over many 
years, 
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Unfortunately in the past several years our agricultural research 
tivity has let down in many other agricultural enterprises, as well 
I sugar. 
The future of our agriculture and the solution of many of our 
ericultural problems whieh are involved in our long-range policy 
pend on the level of agricultural research, and the extent to which 
v methods and new crops and new varieties and new techniques are 
developed and made available through this subject of agricultural 
esearch. 
It is so fundamental, we feel, to the future of our agriculture that 
. feel compelled to urge you gentlemen to make more funds avail 
ble for the subject than currently are provided in the budget. 
We recognize, of course, the urge and the need for reduced public 
xpenditures. We feel that this need of agric ae il research can be 
ol without any overall increase in the agricultural budget. 
Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Smith. 
Mr. SMITH. Thank you for the opportunity to appear before the 
committee. 


RANGE REVEGETATION 
WITNESS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. ANDERSEN. We are pleased to have before us once more our 

league, Congressman Aspinall. Will you proceed, sir? 

Mr. Asprnatn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a statement on range reseeding which I should like to read 
to the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, supplementing my remarks made yesterday relative 
to improvement to recreational areas on lands under the jurisdiction 
of the Forest Service, I wish to point up and make known my support 
of the vitally necessary program of range reseeding. I urge this com- 
mittee to give its most careful attention to the benefits of this pro- 
gram before approving any reduction by appropriation. 

It is my opinion that we should sustain operations under the Ander- 
son-Mansfield Act of 1949 when we adopted a 15-year program to 
reseed and reestablish nearly 4 million acres of forest rangeland. 
Even though the appropriations have not been in the full amount con- 
templated by this initial authorization, the results obtained have been 
most gratifying to those who have an interest in our forest range- 
lands and also those who use them as a vital part of their livestock 
operation. Any time it is possible to increase the carrying capacity 
of our forest ranges, we are building our own economic base and our 
own return from rental fees. We are as well building the economic 
operation of the user of that range by making it possible for him to 
operate at the capacity of his base lands. This is not a program 
where the money goes and nothing is left but paper notations but 
rather a program where a great asset is made better or in some cases 
preserved for present use and for posterity. 

Those who have followed the use of our forest rangelands, the ex- 
perts of use and of study, are agreed that denial of use by cancellation 
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or reduction of livestock use will not in itself bring back good ra 
There must be, in addition, a concerted program of research in bi 
forage plants and actual operation to reseed and reestablish depleted 
lands. 1 urge the restoration of the amount denied for this 
conservation work. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Congressman Aspinall. 

Mr. Asrrnaty. Thank you, gentlemen, for again extending me { 
courtesy of appearing before you. 


Turspay, Apri 28, 1953. 
Bureau or Pianr INpustrRy 
PHONY PEACH-CONTROL PROGRAM 


WITNESS 


HON. ARMISTEAD I. SELDON, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE IN CON 
GRESS FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. ANpDERSEN. It 1s our pleasure to have before us Congress! 
Selden, of Alabama. Will you please proceed with your statemx 
Mr. Selden. 

Mr. Sevpen. Thank you. Mr, Chairman, I appreciate the opp 
tunity you have given me to make a statement in behalf of the pea 
vrowers of my congressional district who will be drastically aftecte 
should the phony peach-control program be eliminated. 

Phony disease control in 1952 in the State of Alabama was re 
stricted, for the most part, to the Clanton area which includes Chilto: 
County and a part of Autauga County. Chilton County is one of t the 
eight counties in the congressional district which I have the honor : 

i ilege of representing. In this area, 351,955 trees on 573 proper les 
were inspected last year and 11,170 trees on 578 properties were found 
to be infected with phony. 

Alabama’s Department of Agriculture and Industries and the 
United States Department of Agriculture have sponsored and financed 
the phony disease control program since 1929. Orchard inspectio 
have been made each year by trained inspectors and the orchard 
owners have cooperated by furnishing labor to delimb infected trees 
and remove the stumps of such trees. New control practices have 
been put into effect as rapidly as they have been released by researc] 
entomologists and pathologists and although there is still much to 
learn before best control is achieved, research is continuing and hopes 
are high that improved methods will soon be forthcoming. But, 
until better methods are developed, sound reasoning seems to dictate 
that the present control practices must be continued if the Alabama 
peach industry is to survive. 

In talking with a representative of the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine of the Department of Agriculture, I was told that 
the farmers had had ample experience and could now conduct. their 
own eradication program. In discussing this with some of my peach 
growing constituents, they pointed out to me that a large number of 
small-ae reage owners refuse to take thei r orchard sanitation chores 
seriously, maki 


r some orchard-to-orchard checking mandatory. 


( 
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Should the Department of Agriculture contemplate that the States 
carry on this entire program, it should be pointed out that it will 
hably be nece ssary for most of the States affected to enact legis- 
yn in order for them to handle such a program. ‘The information 
ve received from Alabama indicates that major changes in Ala 

: present regulations will be necessary for the State to handle 
entire work If the committee feels that the Federal Government 
d no longer take part 1 this program, certainly ample time 
be provided the States to enact t] 


i 


ie required legislation. 

ubmit that the con plete elimination of the phony peach control 

am at the pre sent tihive would b il] adv} ed and I respect 

the committee to provide the funds cessary for it til 
AnpersEN. ‘Thank you, Mr. Seiden, for a 

tation. 


_Sevpen. Than! 


K you, gent lemen. 


CONTROL OF FOREST PESTS 


WITNESS 


HON. DON MAGNUSON, A MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Anpersen. We now have pleasure in having before us once 

re our colleague Mr. Magnuson, of Washington. 
Mr. M AGNUSON, Thank you, sir. Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
press to you my deep interest in adequate appropriations for the 
ted States Forest Service so that it can carry out its important 
1 desioned to halt the timber infestation in the Pacific North 


he le date. 


I was very pleased with the recent action approving a $5 million 


ppropriation in the third suppleme tal appropriation bill for the 
struction of roads into areas where there have been extensive blow 
lown and accompanying bark-beetle infestation in the spruce stands 
f Montana and Idaho. I hope that the Congress approves this $5 
llion appropriation, and I hope also that this committee will see fit 
approve a lke amount for the construction program in the budget 
ror the coming year. 
| nless we have access roads, we cannot have the prompt logg ng 
‘the infested spruce that is needed to keep the spruce bark beetle 
from spreading into the oreat stands of spruce whicl ve have in 
Montana, Idaho, and my own State of Washington. 
I hope, also, that the committee will see fit to approve an item of 
$1,400,000 for the chemical control of the spruce bark beet le 5, Carry ing 
the same type of forest pest control that has proved SO successful 
1 Colorado during the past 3 years. 
In considering the control of forest pests, I must mention the situa 
on which exists in western Washington and western Oregon insofar 
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as the Douglas fir picture is concerned. The Douglas fir beetle ea; 
become a severe problem unless plans are made to construct access 
roads for salvage work in windthrown and infested areas. I am j, 

formed that the Forest Service believes that this access-road program 
into the Gifford Pinchot National Forest in southwest Washington 
ean be delayed until 1954-55, because of the danger of the Douglas fi; 
beetle infestation is not so serious as the danger involved in the spruce 
bark beetle infestation. 

Any investment that the Federal Government makes in the contro] 
of forest pests and in the salvage of windthrown timber will be a wise 
investment, bringing in many-fold returns. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Magnuson for this very worthwhile 
information on a matter which if of much concern to the members of 
this committee. 

Mr. Maenvuson. Thank you, gentlemen, for letting me appear at this 
time. 


Monpay, Aprix 27, 1953. 
ReseArRcH ON Diseases or Crrrus AND OTHER SusrTrRoPIcaL Fruits 


WITNESS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES, A MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Anpersen. Gentlemen, we will now hear from Congressman 


Bob Sikes, our colleague from Florida. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Former Congressman J. 
Hardin Peterson had planned to present to your committee a state- 
ment prepared by Mr. Robert W. Rutledge, Lakeland, Fla., on the 
need for additional funds for research on diseases of citrus. Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Peterson was unable to be here and has asked me to 
present this statement for insertion in the record. 

Mr. Anversen. We will be pleased to insert the statement at this 
point. 


(The material referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF RorertT W. RUTLEDGE, GENERAL MANAGER, ON BEHALF OF 
Froripa Citrus MuTuaL, LAKELAND, FLA., SUPPORTING THE APPROPRIATION 
FOR $125,000 FoR RESEARCH ON DISEASES OF CITRUS AND OTHER SUBTROPICAI 
FRUITS BY THE BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY, SOIL AND AGRICULTURAI 
ENGINEERING OF THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


I am submitting this statement as general manager and on behalf of Florida 
Citrus Mutual, a nonprofit agricultural cooperative made up of approximately 
6,800 grower members who produce approximately 85 percent of the citrus 
grown in Florida. Their production this season is approximately 95,000,000 
boxes of 1% bushels each. These growers produce grapefruit, oranges, tan- 
gerines and other varieties of citrus fruits. 

Florida Citrus Mutual, through its board of directors, on February 12, 1953 
discussed and unanimously approved this appropriation and urged our Sena- 
tors and Representatives to give it their vigorous support. 

The citrus grower is constantly battling insects and disease which attack his 
crops. How to combat some of these is known but research is sorely needed 
to learn how to prevent or control others. 
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is understood that the public generally expects you gentlemen to find 
ys to economize, yet the greater the profits to the citrus grower and the less 
gsses he must charge off because of dead or nonproductive trees, the larger 
he taxes he pays to the Federal Government. We regard this appropriation 
n the nature of an investment and not an outright expenditure and consider 
in appropriate one even in these times of economy. Sometimes research at 
the proper time can save millions of dollars of loss. The time to catch a disease 
s before it has spread too rapidly or widely. 
We respectfully urge the appropriation of $125,000 for the Bureau of Plant 
ndustry, Soil and Agricultural Engineering for use in field studies of diseases 
citrus and other subtropical friuts. The following detailed statement, pre- 
ared by scientists and experts in the field, brings to date the data with reference 
ravages of certain diseases, causes of some of which are unknown. 


THE NEED FOR RESEARCH ON CITRUS TREE DECLINES 


In 1951, citrus production in the United States totaled more than 180 million 
boxes obtained from about 821,000 acres of bearing orchards. This represents 
more than a threefold increase in production and a twofold increase in acreage 
luring the past 25 years. The importance of citrus fruits in the Nation’s health 
nd economy is emphasized by the fact that more citrus is produced in this 

untry than all other tree fruits combined. 

In common with the experience of some other tree crop industries, as the 
roportion of older citrus trees has increased, the incidence of root and trunk 
liseases which cause decline and death has built up to levels resulting in serious 
osses to growers. Some of these diseases have now multiplied to an ominous 
evel which threatens the industry. Large numbers of citrus trees are victims 
if a mysterious “decline” and dying in all citrus areas, in many instances with 
symptoms so characteristic that the diseases have been given names even though 
i some cases the causal agents are still unknown. 

There must be a substantial increase in citrus tree disease research if the 
avages of these diseases are to be contained soon enough to prevent much greater 
future capital and income losses to growers, and corresponding tax revenue 
osses to the Federal Government. 

Description and occurrence of important declines 

The most important of the citrus tree declines are as follows: 

Spreading decline.—This disease is becoming widespread in Florida. When a 
grove is invaded the usual pattern is for the disease to spread rather slowly, 
taking all trees in its path. New trees planted in decline areas appear to grow 
normally for a time but then are also attacked. The cause is entirely unknown, 
although the pattern of spread suggests that it is an organism which lives in 
the soil or is a combination of certain soil conditions and certain organisms. 
Since no preventive treatments are known and the loss to the grower is so 
complete, the disease is a matter of great concern to the industry which is 
urging immediate expanded research to determine the cause and possible control. 

Foot rot—Foot rot is a major cause of loss in all citrus producing areas. 
This disease is known to be caused by a fungus which attacks the roots, par- 
ticularly where moisture comes in contact with the trunk of the tree, as in 
poorly drained soil. The organism causes gumming and death of bark tissue 
at the foot of the tree, resulting in girdling of the trunk. Sour orange stock 
is quite resistant to this disease, and this is the principal reason it has been 
used so extensively throughout the world. Sour orange, however, is susceptible 
to the dread tristeza disease, and consequently a program of screening many root- 
stocks must be undertaken to find new stocks which are resistant not only to 
tristeza but to foot rot as well. Such a program offers a solution for control 
of this disease for future new plantings. Effective control measures are also 
needed to minimize the very extensive losses which are now occurring in older 
plantings on susceptible rootstocks such as Rough lemon and sweet orange. 

Plant City disease or blight.—This disease is widespread in Florida and 
probably is second to foot rot in the number of trees destroyed. Although it 
has been present for many years, it appears to be increasing greatly at present. 
The cause is unknown, although it is apparently an infectious disease, as 
evidenced by its spread from tree to tree. It differs from “spreading decline” 
in that affected trees are usually scattered in plantings, and after the branches 
die back the trunks tend to produce “water sprouts.” No method of control 
has been found, 
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to develop and certify clean sources of pr 
ng material. Psorosis is a major cause of tree loss in all citrus-growi 


areas. 

Yyloporosis.—The cause of this disease is not known but it may be a virus 
It is known to be spread by infected budwood and is known to be widespread 
Florida and Texas plantings and probably in California as well. Some scion an 
rootstock varieties are known to be particularly susceptible, whereas others ay 
pear be tolerant. In trees affected by the disease gum formation and acco 
panying discoloration takes place in the bark. As this condition progresses food 
movement is impeded, resulting in stunting of growth, finally yellowing of the 
foliage and death of branches A great deal needs to be learned about this 
trouble, including its exact cause, susceptibility of different varieties and root 
stocks, treatment of infected trees, and rapid methods of detection in order t 
avoid its transmission in the processes of nursery propagation. 

Decline from salt damage and cold.—While salt damage and low temperature 
are, in themselves, causes of widespread citrus tree declines, they mre also col 
tributing factors to the incidence and degree of injury from several recognized 
pathological diseases. For example, trees infected with psorosis (a virus dis 
ease) are easily killed by cold. Trees damaged by high salt are also more sus 
ceptible to cold injury. The damage from low temperatures makes possible the 
entrance into the tree of the organism causing gummosis (and probably certain 
other diseases). These problems are particularly acute in the Texas citrus belt 
but are also present in certain areas of all the citrus-producing States. 

Lemon and lime declines.—In California the shell bark and sieve tube necrosis 
diseases are causing serious losses to lemon growers. In neither disease has the 
cause been determined, although there are some points of similarity to othe! 
citrus diseases also of undetermined cause. Persian lime trees in Florida are 
commonly infected with a disorder known as lime bark disease which results in 
necrosis and sloughing away of areas of bark. Branches die, the trees decline. 
and fruit production is seriously reduced. 

Vematodes.—These microscopic worms can be found attacking the roots of 
citrus trees in all citrus-growing areas. Sometimes the infestation is exceeding 
ly heavy and in other instances their presence cannot be detected. The role of 
nematodes in citrus declines needs careful study, not only as a cause in them 
selves of tree decline but also as possible agents of the spread from tree to tres 


oO yme of the above-mentioned diseases. 
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it should be evident from the foregoing brief description of the citrus tree de- 

ne diseases that all of our citrus-growing areas share in the problems con- 

ned and in the need for help. Some of the diseases are common to all areas 

d their solution, whether accomplished in Florida, California, or Texas, would 

enefit the entire United States industry. It is entirely possible that several of 

he herein-mentioned declines are caused by a common organism but have some- 
what different disease manifestations due to the different reactions of the va- 
rieties On which they occur in the several citrus areas. Thus the solution to 
ne decline in one area may open the door to the solution of one or more other 
iseases in all areas. 

ves to the citrus industry from declines 

Citrus trees affected by the various declines may either be killed rather 

iickly or may progressively decline over a period of several years until they 

are pulled out. The grower’s loss results not only from reduced or hard 
i and fruit production but also from expenditures of fertilizer, spray 
erials, and machine labor on declining or missing trees in the orchard. 

Tristeza, or quick decline, has destroyed approximately 500,000 trees in 
California. Losses from this disease in Florida and in Louisiana, where it has 

ecently been discovered, will mount rapidly as the infection spreads. Foot rot, 
ommon to all areas, destroys on the average at least 400,000 orchard trees each 
vear. Losses from this disease in Florida are higher than in other States, due 

) the use of susceptible rootstocks. The losses from blight are nearly as large 

s those from foot rot and are mounting rapidly. Gummosis and salt damage, 
particularly in Texas but also in other States, result in progressive declines 
which reduce the productiveness of the trees during their shortened existence, 
Spreading decline in Florida has already laid waste to 35,000 trees, and its 
ate of spread spells doom for many hundreds of acres: more of citrus in its 
relentless advance. This disease is particularly devastating since the soil 
pparently cannot be reused for citrus. Psorosis, in the older groves, continues 
to be a major cause of loss, killing or making unprofitable 300,000 trees each 
ar 

Freezing temperatures in January 1951 killed 3,500,000 citrus trees in Texas 
and seriously injured a similar number. Weakness from diseases and from salt 
iptake were major contributing factors to this tremendous loss from cold. 
Low temperatures will always be a hazard to the citrus industry, but elimina- 
tion of diseases will do much to minimize the damaging effects of freezes. 

It is conservatively estimated that the citrus industry of this country loses 
annually from all of the various decline diseases approximately 1,500,000 trees 
having a value of about $50 million. This amount is exclusive of the losses due 
to crop decreases during the declining years before death of the trees. 


RESEARCH NEEDED 


The casual agents in a number of these diseases are still unknown. Research 
is needed to determine the organisms involved and the methods of spread from 
tree to tree as first steps in devising methods of control. In some of these 
declines, for example in foot rot, tristeza, zyloporosis, exocortis, and salt sick- 
ness, it is recognized that an important part of the control measures will be the 
use of rootstocks which are resistant to the organism or condition involved. 
The selection and testing of suitable rootstocks for these purposes is logically 
an integral part of the overall research plans. Research which enables ready 
detection of the presence of some of these disease organisms in sources of bud- 
wood for propagation will facilitate the elimination of the disease in the produc- 
tion of nursery trees and thus aid in control. 

Because of the unknown nature of several of these diseases, the alarming 
rate at which they appear to be spreading and the losses they now cause the 
industry with prospect of increasing losses, members of the Citrus Advisory Com- 
mittee, at their meeting in March 1952, urged a greatly expanded research 
prograin on them. They strongly urged that this expanded program be initiated 
immediately. They placed this work in higher priority than any other research 
pertainng to the citrus industry. 

It is estimated that an appropriation of $125,000 will be required to establish 
this research program on a sound and adequate basis. This will involve the 
employment of scientific personnel and subprofessional assistants and the ex- 
penditure of funds for supplies, equipment, transportation, ete. In order to 
utilize these funds with maximum effectiveness in direct prosecution of the 
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problems involved, the new personnel should be located at points in Florida 
Texas, and California, where office and laboratory facilities are already available. 


Mr. Sixes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the courtesy of permit- 
ting me to appear before your committee. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Sikes, for your informative contr}- 
bution to the record. 


Turspay, Aprin 28, 195: 
Bureau oF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


WITNESS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD, A MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. ANnperseN. We shall now hear from our colleague on this 
committee, Mr. Laird, who wishes to submit some material for the 
record. 

Mr. Larrp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am concerned about the 
program for brucellosis control, and I should like to have inserted i: 
the record a letter on this subject which I received from the Wisconsi) 
Livestock Sanitation Advisory Committee, together with a list of 
the members composing that group. 

Mr. Anversen. The material will be inserted at this point. 

Mr. Larrp, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 

Fort ATKINSON, WIS., April 10, 1953. 
To: The Wisconsin congressional delegation. 
From: Wisconsin Livestock Sanitation Advisory Committee. 
Subject: Effective use of United States Department of Agriculture diseas¢ 
control funds. 

During the current biennium, the State of Wisconsin is spending approximately 
$3,200,000 in its effort to control and eradicate brucellosis from the livestock 
industry of the State. In the next biennium the legislature expects to authorize 
expenditures approximating $2,750,000 for the continuation of the present pri 
gram. We mention this to emphasize Wisconsin’s deep concern and interest 
in livestock-disease control, particnlarly as it refers to brucellosis and its effect 
on the market for Wisconsin dairy products. 

At the present time, the Subcommittee on Agriculture of the House Committee 
on Appropriations is considering the United States Department of Agriculure 
budget. We wish to refer specifically to the Bureau of Animal Industry budget, 
particularly that portion having to do with tuberculosis and _ brucellosis 
eradication. 

It has been estimated that over $500,000 of Federal brucellosis and tuberculosis 
eradication funds will have been spent by the end of the fiscal year on vesicular 
exanthema and scrapie projects. Apparently it has been the policy of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry to raid the tuberculosis and brucellosis funds for emergency 
needs in livestock-disease-control projects of an emergency nature. Such a 
policy, though perhaps justified under strictly emergency conditions, renders the 
remainder of the brucellosis and tuberculosis-control program less effective and 
thwarts formulation of sound, effective control measures. 

It is the recommendation of the Wisconsin Livestock Sanitation Advisory 
Committee that specific emergency funds be set aside for such contingencies as 
have arisen in the past 2 years; i. e., anthrax, vesicular exanthema, scrapie. 

It is estimated that next years’ appropriation for brucellosis and tuberculosis 
eradication will be cut about $532,000. Apparently this is the only major item 
to be reduced in the entire Bureau of Animal Industry budget. We are also 
led to understand that approximately $500,000 of this total will be taken from 
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ndemnity funds. It is our committee’s opinion that such a reduction in the 
,mount of moneys available for indemnities would make it desirable to eliminate 
indemnities entirely from the Bureau of Animal Industry budget. It appears 
hat the sheer burden of figuring indemnity claims, for the small amounts of 
money available, would make it an unwise expenditure. 

Your Wisconsin Livestock Sanitation Advisory Committee recommends that 
such funds as are available for brucellosis and tuberculosis eradication be used 
for the purpose intended by Congress. Further, it is recommended that these 
restricted funds be used in the following order of priority in brucellosis control: 

1. Milk and cream-ring testing. 

Blood testing. 
Calfhood vaccination. 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. D. Knox, 
President, Wisconsin Livestock Sanitation Advisory Committee. 


WISCONSIN LIVESTOCK SANITATION ADyISORY COMMITTEE 


National Brucellosis Committee, W. D. Knox, chairman, Fort Atkinson. 

State Assembly, Dr. Ora Rice, Delavan. 

State Senate, Senator Melvin Olsen, South Wayne. 

State Assembly Agriculture Committee, John Pritchard, Eau Claire, route 5. 

Wisconsin Dairymen’s Association, B. R. Dugdale, 4150 Hiawatha Drive, Madi- 
son oe. 

Wisconsin Ayrshire Breeders’ Association, Glenn Hacker, Brillion. 

Wisconsin Holstein-Friesian Association, Frank Case, Oconomowoc. 

Wisconsin Guernsey Breeders’ Association, Elmer Wilkins, Platteville. 

Wisconsin Jersey Breeders Association, Parker B. Dow, Whitewater. 

Wisconsin Brown Swiss Breeders’ Association, Willard Evans, Waukesha. 

Wisconsin Milking Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, R. J. McCarthy, Cottage 
Grove. 

Wisconsin Hereford Breeders’ Association, Homer Graber, Mineral Point. 

Wisconsin Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, Donald James, Pardeeville. 

Wisconsin Aberdeen Angus Breeders’ Association, Harold Austin, Lancaster. 

Wisconsin Swine Breeders’ Association, Tom Hamilton, Westfield. 

Wisconsin Sheep Breeders’ Association, William McKerrow, Pewaukee. 

Wisconsin Purebred Dairy Cattle Association, Sam Stanchfield, Fond du Lac. 

Equity Cooperative Livestock Sales Association, C. F. Claflin, Milwaukee. 

Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association, Dr. R. E. Hauke, Eau Claire, Wash- 
ington Heights. 

Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Federation, Dr. Clyde D. Lyle, Waukesha. 

Wisconsin Farm Bureau Federation, Fred Harriman, Shawano. 

Wisconsin State Grange, Kenneth Rhein, Oakfield, route 2. 

Wisconsin Farmers’ Union, John Balciar, Medford. 

Wisconsin Dairy Federation, William F. Groves, Lodi. 

Wisconsin Council of Agriculture Cooperative, Milo Swanton, Tenney Building, 
Madison. 

Wisconsin Association of Cooperatives, Edward R. Featherstone, Walworth. 

Wisconsin Farm Truckers’ Association, James Williams, Endeavor. 

Wisconsin Livestock Dealers’ Association, Fred C. Matthes, Viola. 

Association of Wisconsin Auctioneers, Ernest C. Freund, Fond du Lac. 

Wisconsin Poultry Improvement Association, Foster Winegar, Clinton. 


Bureau or EnroMotoGy AND PLANT QUARANTINE 
WITNESS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS, A MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. ANDERSEN. We will insert in the record at this point a statement 
and letter submitted by Congressman Edwin E. Willis, of Louisiana. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 


The insect- and disease-control programs of the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine are among the most important activities of the Department of 
Agriculture, and I am much concerned over the proposed reduction of funds for 
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this purpose. I am advised that the budget submitted by the Department 

reduce the appropriation for the sweetpotato-weevil project from $238,053 
$49,900 for the new fiscal year, also greatly reduce the Japanese-beetle proj 
and eliminate funds for the phony-peach and peach-mosaic disease-project. | 4 
particularly concerned with the effect this would have on the sweetpotato wes 
control project, since my congressional district in Louisiana produces a la 


quantity of sweetpotatoes. 

At Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, there is the only Burean 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine laboratory engaged in research on the swe 
potato weevil, which is a constant menace to the industry. I know of the impor 
tant work which has been carried on there by Mr. C. H. Gaddis, who is in ch 
of the laboratory His efforts have been of immense value to the sweetpot 
growers, and at the present time he is engaged in a series of experiments 
determine the possibilities of field control of the weevil, in which the colleg: 
cooperating by providing field plots and cultural operations. While much p 
ress. has been made, considerable testing and evaluation must be done bef 
definite recommendations can be made by the laboratory for effective and eco 
nomical control, and such a reduction in funds as is proposed would serve 
interrupt the program at the very time maximum effort should be made. 

Instead of such excessive cuts in the amounts recommended for these particu 
lar activities, it would seem to me to be much more practical and beneficial t: 
make a general and much more reasonable reduction in Department expenditures 
in order that no project suffer unduly. I believe in Government economy, but | 
do not consider it economy to render useless much of the groundwork that has 
been laid, by curtailing the program at this time and not carrying to a successfn 
conclusion a project in which so much has already been accomplished, but ir 
which the possibilities for still greater service are so evident. 

I trust that Congress will restore proper and necessary funds for these projects 

In this connection, I wish to have inserted in the record of the hearings on this 
subject, together with this statement, communications from State Commissioner 
of Agriculture Dave L. Pearce, of Louisiana, and Mr. H. K. Riley, head of tl 
department of plant industry of Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 


LOUISIANA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND IMMIGRATION, 
Baton Rouge, April 30, 1953 
Hon. Epwin E. Wriiis, M. C., 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WILLIS: It is my understanding that the Secretary of 
Agriculture of this great Nation of ours has ordered a 10 percent cut in the 
Department’s expenditures. It is my feeling that this order will meet the 
approval of all the taxpayers in these United States, but I have been further 
informed that the Southern Plant Board, which comprises the States of Alabama 
Florida, Louisiana, North Carolina, South Carolina, Arkansas, Georgia, Missis 
sippi, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Texas, has received information from the Chief 
of the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine that the phony-peach and 
peach-mosaic-disease project is to be cut 100 percent; the sweetpotato-weevil 
project to be cut 80 percent, and the Japanese beetle project 70 percent, et 
fective July 1, 1953. 

To my way of thinking, these cuts are discriminatory, and the results will be 
that the burden will fall on the States mentioned above. I believe that the cut 
of 10 percent in all Department expenditures, as stated above, will meet with the 
approval of all the people; but why cut 100 percent on some projects and 70 
percent on others? Why not make a 10 percent cut across the board? 

We are especially interested in the sweetpotato-weevil work in Louisiana 
For that matter we are interested in the other two projects also. Will you please 
use your influence in trying to see to it that we are protected in the matter. 

We appreciate the fine work you are doing in Congress and pledge to you our 
cooperation in every way. 

Sincerely yours, 
DAVE L. PEARCE, Commissioner 
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SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA INSTITUTE, 
Lafayette, La., April 27, 1958. 
Representative EpwIN WILLIs, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drak Mr. WitiLtIs: It has come to my attention that the Secretary of Agricul- 
on presenting his budget has recommended drastic cuts in appropriations 
ertain agencies of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

| refer specifically to the reported very large reduction in the budget of the 

United States Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine for the sweetpotato 
il control project ; from $238,000 to $50,000 per year. 

\s you probably know, this fund supports the United States Bureau of Ento- 
zy Sweetpotato Weevil Research Laboratory located here at Southwestern 
siana Institute. This is the only Bureau laboratory engaged in research 

n this pest which is a constant menace to the sweetpotato industry. I have 
een a close observer of the work of Mr. C. H. Gaddis, who is in charge of the 
iboratory, from the time of its establishment several years ago. His develop- 
it of methods of fumigating potatoes for shipment and of treating potatoes 
ng into storage with insecticidal dusts have been of great value to the industry. 
this season he has projected a series of experiments to determine the pos 
jilities of field control of the weevil. The college is cooperating in this effort 

by providing field plots and cultural operations. 

hased on preliminary studies made last year, I am of the opinion that Mr. 

Gaddis has a number of leads which might bring about effective and economical 
| control. However, much testing and evaluation must be done before final 
ommendations can be made. It is evident that a drastic reduction in funds 

or the sweetpotato weevil control project might result in either reduction or 
nterruption of the research work here at a time when maximum effort should be 
made 

I am definitely in favor of reduction of governmental expenditures wherever 

wssible and believe that such reductions can and should be made in a number 

f agencies, but I am just as definitely in favor of continued and even ¢xpanded 

asic research in agriculture. I am quite sure you will agree with me on this 

Agricultural advancement is based on research, extension programs to 
disseminate the findings of research workers and farmer understanding of pro- 
duction recommendations based on research. 

i will appreciate your inquiring into the matter cited above and your efforts 

preventing what appears to be an excessive cut in the operating funds of this 

project. 
Very truly yours, 
H. K. Ritey, 
Head, Department of Plant Industry. 


Wepnespay, Aprin 29, 1953. 


Forest SERVICE 
WITNESS 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN, A MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF IOWA 


Mr. Anpersen. The committee is happy to hear at this time our 
colleague, Congressman Martin, whom I understand will diseuss the 
Forest Service. 

Mr. Martin. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to appear 
before your committee in support of the United States Forest Service 
tems in the budget. 

Iowans have reason to be concerned about the productivity of their 
forests. The potential of more than 214 million acres now covered 
with forest is too great to overlook. 


30505—53— pt. 5 39 
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First of all is the need for a dependable timber supply. Towa 
heavy timber user. During recent years farms, industries and 
viduals in the State have used more than 600 million board fee: 
nually of lumber alone. Only about 7 percent of this presently cor 
from Iowa forests. ca the most of it comes from the distant Pac 
Northwest, and its cost in Iowa includes a 1,500- to 2,000-mile fre 
bill. Furthermore, the far western forests are being cut at an 
more rapid rate than they are ne replaced by growth. ‘J 
lowans may be forced to look elsewhere for their major timber 
ply. Some of the best possibilities may le within the borders of t 
State itself. 

The annual timber harvest from Iowa forests currently averag 
less than YO board feet per acre. The level of production that COl 
be maintained under good management is, of course, unknown a) 

W vk remain unknown until established by research and long experie 

in forest management. But technicians who have given the possib 
tie s pre liminary y study estimate that with proper methods the yearly 
timber harvest in Iowa eventually could be multiplied tenfold an 
maintained at that level. Such a program should bring correspond 
ing increased returns to both the timber owners and surrounding com 

munities, 

Rivaling in importance the commercial products derived from thi 
forests are the benefits of forests in controlling erosion, reducing 
floods and in serving as windbreak barriers to protect our buildings 
and livestock from the winter winds. AI] of these values are in addi 
tion to the increasingly important recreational values and the effe: 
tive cover forests provide for game animals, birds, and other wildlife 

Iowa has made a promising start in working toward a fuller real 
ization of the potential benefits from her forests. Evidence of th 
growing realization of the importance of this work is the working 
together of State and Federal agencies and private individuals all 
interested in more productive forests. Several phases of this work 
deserve particular attention at this time. 

First is the national survey of forest resources. This survey is 
basic to all other forestry programs because it shows us the facts on 
the present extent, location, and condition of our forest lands. It 
shows how much timber we have, its location, and quality, how fast it 
is being cut and replaced by timber growth. Wood-using industries 
need these facts in order to tell where new operations can be : established 
with assurance of an ample timber supply. The great recent expan 
sion of the pulp and paper industry in the Southern States could not 
have gone ahead without the basis of facts on the timber resource 
supplied by this project in that area. Governmental agencies, State. 
local and Federal must have this information in order to develop wise 
conservation programs and policies. The national survey of forest 
resources is scheduled to start the first inventory of the forests i in Iowa 
within the next few months, and local forestry agencies are already 
laying plans to cooperate with the United States Forest Service on this 
project. The survey should stimulate better forestry programs in 
Towa as it has in the States already covered. 

Progress of forestry in Iowa and in bordering areas was given 
added impetus 6 years ago with the establishment of the Ames 
Forest Research Center. This is another Federal-State activity main- 
tained in cooperation with the Forestry School at Iowa State College 
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|, institution provides offices and laboratories for the three research 
cians. Interest in reforestation, both for timber production 
| for erosion control is growing rapidly in Iowa in response to the 
easing price of lumber and the need to reduce soil losses and the 
ting of floods on the steeper, poorer soils not suitable for cultiva 
Thus, a considerable part of the research conducted by the Ames 
ter deals with problems of forest tree planting. Test plantings 
nore than 30 different species have been made in different parts of 

e State to proy ide reliable information on the species and planting 

ethods most suited to the conditions in lowa. Thinning and pruning 

dies have been established to determine how the best erowth can be 
btained from the young forests 

Last month the Amana Society, one of the largest private forest 

ers In lowa, leased for 20 years without cost to the Ames Forest 
Center more than 3.000 acres of timberland exclusively for forest 
management research. This has been conservatively valued at about 
s700,000. In addition, the Amana Society is contributing to the forest 
anagement research program the use of logging and wood processing 
equipment valued at $25,000 plus a $30,000 working fund. ‘While the 
society retains ownership of the land and the forest products harve nein 
r help in the forest research job is very substantial. If these fores 
earch facilities were not contributed by the Amana people, the cost 

» the Government to duplicate them by purchase would approximate 

10,000. This cooperation is evidence of the great need forest owners 
have for information on how best to manage and improve their 
forests. 

Our State Forestry Department in Iowa is cooprating with the 
United States Forest Service in furnishing woodland management 
assistance to farmers and other owners of small woodlands. We now 
have six farm foresters. They are producing results and one sees 
more evidence of good cutting practices than in past years. 

Your distinguished committee has had a great deal to do in the 
development of a good sound program of forestry in my State. My 


support is with you as you consider once again these forestry items 
in the budget. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, Mr. Martin. You may be assured that 
the Forest Service item will be studied ver y carefully. 

Mr. Martin. Thank you, ge ntlemen. 
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WATERSHED PROTECTION 


Turspay, Mary 5, 1953. 


WITNESSES 


GLADWIN YOUNG, ASSISTANT TO THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

J. C. DYKES, DEPUTY CHIEF, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 

CARL B. BROWN, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF OPERATIONS, SOIL CON 
SERVATION SERVICE 

EARL W. LOVERIDGE, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF BUDGET AND 
FINANCE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Horan (acting as chairman). The meeting will come to orde: 

This is a special meeting of the subcommittee, brought about by thy 
national interest in upstream protection of watersheds, and also be 
cause of considerable interest on the part of this subcommittee to see 
that work on watersheds progresses. 

We have before us Mr. Dykes, Deputy Chief of the Soil Conserva 
tion Service, and his associates. 


AUTHORITY FOR AND STATUS OF WATERSHED SURVEYS 


Mr. Dykes, I would like to know when and under what authority 
some 1,070 surveys have been conducted on tributary watersheds in 
the Nation. I would also like to know the present status of the 7 water 
sheds upon which some work has been done, but for which for on 


reason or another funds for continuation have been eliminated from 
the present budget. 

I would like to have that information as background in the consid- 
eration of several other watersheds, which appear to have strong sup- 
port in the Congress, and upon which this subcommittee would like 
to see some action taken to build up tributary watersheds for runoff 
water detention. 


OMNIBUS FLOOD CONTROL ACT OF 1936 


Mr. Dyxes. Mr. Chairman, the flood control surveys have all been 
made under the authority of the omnibus Flood Control Act of 1936. 
That act authorized the Secretary of Agriculture to make surveys on 
the watershed lands, in the interests of soil erosion prevention, water- 
flow retardation, and sediment control and, at the same time author- 
ized the Corps of Engineers to make the necessary surveys for the 
downstream works of improvement for flood control. 

As we understood the authorities, they were coordinated. In other 
words, the Department of Agriculture was authorized to make the 
surveys on each and every watershed on which the Corps of Engineers 
made a survey for downstream work. And, on the other hand, the 
Corps of Engineers was authorized to make downstream investiga- 
tions on each watershed that was specifically authorized for survey 
by the Department of Agriculture. In other words, the relationship 
between the upstream and downstream programs was, we thought, 
fully recognized in the Omnibus Flood Control Act of 1936. 
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Under that act various Members of Congress included in the various 
od control acts that have been passeds ince 1936 authorizations for 
ily 1,100 watersheds. Some of these are very sizable watersheds, 
| some of them are very small watersheds. 








STATUS OF SURVEY PROGRAM 






When we were before your committee some 3 weeks ago we tried, 

for the first time, to provide you with a complete picture of what had 

ippened in connection with the survey program. We found that 

ile we had not made anything like the 1,100 watershed surveys, 

it in 139 preliminary examinations and surveys which had been 

ide by the Department we had covered 72 percent of the area au- 
thorized by the 1,100 watersheds. 

Mr. Horan. There are 310 that have not been covered by prelimi 
ary examinations or surveys, is that right ? 

Mr. Dyxes. That is correct, sir, but they also involve only about 
30 percent of the land. It seems rather strange, but in making the 
139 surveys, as a result of combining a number of different authoriza- 
tions, we cut the number of watersheds authorized but not yet sur- 
eved from about 1.100 down to 310. In other words, about eight- 
hundred-odd authorizations are covered by the 139 preliminary exami- 
nations and surveys we have made. 

Mr. Horan. Let’s clarify this. We are talking about 1,070 au 
thorizations. 

Mr. Dykes. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horan. Now, of that number, do I understand 760 have had 
preliminary examinations ¢ 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct. The 760 is ineluded in the 159, Mr. 
Horan. That is the point. The 139 preliminary examinations and 
surveys cover the area authorized by the 760. In other words, I think 
if we will turn to the table 

Mr. Horan. That is in the hearing on page 1876. I wish the other 
members of the committee would look at this table. 

Mr. Dykes. Now, if we turn to the bottom of page 1874, the status 
of the survey program, as of March 1, it is covered in these figures: 
Reports submitted to Congress, 61; reports under review, 22; surveys 






























in progress, 26. 

That is a total of 109. 

Then, preliminary examination reports completed, but surveys not 
yet started, an additional 30. 

The total covered by preliminary examinations or surveys, 139 re- 
ports. They cover some 760 different authorizations. 

Now, those different authorizations, Mr. Chairman, are covered in 
the succeeding tables to this statement, on page 1874, part IV of the 
hearings. For example, on page 1877 we show the 11 watersheds au- 
thorized for works of improvements. That is item 1A on the table on 
page 1877. 












NEGATIVE SURVEY REPORTS 









At the same time that those 11 watershed reports were approved by 
the Congress, and works of improvement authorized, we turned in 7 
negative survey reports, where the cost-benefit ratio was not favorable, 
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and where the Department could not recommend to the Congress that 
i program of flood control be instituted on the watersheds. 

That accounts for 18 of the 61 reports that have been submitted to 
Congress. 

On pages 1878 and 1879 we note that 30 watersheds were negative 
on making the preliminary examinations. I might explain, Mr. Chair. 
man, that in making the preliminary examinations, we examine the 
existing data concerning the watersheds, to try to determine as well 
as we can from that existing data whether or not it will pay us to make 
a survey. If the overwhelming weight of evidence is that there will 
not be a favorable cost-benefit ratio on the program after making a 
survey, then we turn in a negative report at the time the preliminary 
examination is completed. 

In other words, some of these watersheds we have been asked to 
examine have just been such that it wouldn’t be possible to achieve a 
favorable cost-benefit ratio, and we have eliminated the cost of a survey 
by making a negative report at the time we completed the preliminary 
examinations. That accounts for the 30 listed on pages 1878 and 1879, 


STATUS OF SURVEY REPORTS REVIEWED BY 





CONGRESS 


On page 1880—this is item 1D—pending congressional action, we 
have 13 additional survey reports which have been submitted to Con 
gress but which have not been acted on as yet by the Public Works 
Committee. 

Mr. Horan. Are those 13 additional survey reports of the Corps of 
Engineers? 

Mr. Dykes. No, sir; they are agricultural surveys. It goes back 
to the coordinate charge, given the De partment of Agric ulture and 
the Corps of Engineers in the Omnibus Flood Control Act of 1936. 

That act, I might say, Mr. Chairman, I think was perfectly clear, as 
far as its intent was concerned. And that was that Agriculture was 
to make the examinations and surveys on all watersheds on which 
the Corps of Engineers was authorized to work. Unfortunately, we 
have not been able to maintain the survey staff that would make it 
possible for the Department of Agriculture to keep up with the Corps 
of Engineers in the making of survey reports. We have fallen far 
behind insofar as making the studies leading to watershed works of 
improvement in the last dozen years. 

The tables, pages 1877-1880, Mr. Chairman, cover the 61 reports 
which have been submitted to Congress. 

I might say that in thinking about this and in looking at the list 
of the 13 on page 1880, I found it did not jibe with the testimony we 
had given you “about 3 weeks ago, to the effect that there were 16 
reports pending before Congress. I must explain the difference in 
this way, that this report was compiled as of March 1, and it referred 
only to those reports that were made under the omnibus flood con- 
trol act which were sent to the Public Works Committee, with the 
exception of the Missouri River, which was sent to the House Agri- 
culture Committee. 

In our later breakdowns we have included 4 subwatersheds in the 
Missouri, authorized by review resolution, to bring the total to 16— 
you see, taking out the Missouri, and adding 4 subwatersheds within 
the Missouri Basin, gives us a total of 16. 
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STATUS OF UNSURVEYED WATERSHEDS 


. Horan. What is the present status of the 310 watersheds on 
hich h apparently no preliminary surveys have been made? 
\ir. Dykes. They have no particular status, as far as the Depart- 
ent is concerned, Mr, Chairman. We have done no work on them. 
hey are on the books. We are perfectly aware that they are on the 
books, awaiting our surveys. But the limited resources av: ailable 
the appri aisal of public interest in them has led us into giving 
a priorities to other watersheds. 
| think you will note in reviewing this list of 310, that many of them 
re quite small watersheds, and oftentimes we thought the intent of 
the authorization was for local protection by the Corps of Engineers. 
Each is an authorization to us, just the same. We understand that. 


STATUS OF 48 SELECTED WATERSHEDS 


Mr. Horan. Now, this subcommittee has had brought to its atten- 
tion a list of 48 watersheds that seem to have some sort of special 
tanding. Do you know anything about these 48 ? 

Mr. Dyxes. Yes. 

Mr, Lairp. Were these 48 selected by you ? 

Mr. Dykes. Yes, sir; essentially so. 

Mr. Lairp. These were given top priority by the Soil Conservation 
Service ¢ 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct. 

We also talked with the Forest Service, in making the selection. 
Some of these watersheds were surveyed by the Forest Service and 
will require work by the Forest Service as well as by the Soil Con- 
servation Service. 

Mr. Larep. Have these projects been authorized by Congress ? 

Mr. Dykes. The list includes, Mr. Laird, a subwatershed within 
each of the seven watersheds which the Bureau of the Budget proposed 
n the original budget. 

Mr. Latrp. Parts of those 7 watersheds that were included in the 
original budget are included in this list of 48 ¢ 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Latrp. The most important segments of those watersheds are 
ncluded in here ? 


COOPERATION OF LOCAL PEOPLE A REQUISITE TO ACTIVATING WATERSHED 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Dykes. At least an important segment. I wouldn’t say in each 
case it was absolutely the No. 1 important segment of the watershed, 
because we do have another problem to consider. And that is this: 
n each case we must figure on the local people making their proper 
contribution to the work, and the local interest in some of these water- 
sheds might be such that they would have only a second or third 
priority from the p yhysical sts indpoint. 

Mr. Wuirren. This list, Mr. Dykes, was prepared at the request of 
Mr. Clifford Hope, chairman of the House Agriculture Committee, 
was it not? 

Mr. Dyxes. That is correct. 
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Mr. Horan. Here is the important thing, and I trust Mr. Gladwin 
Young, of the Secretary’s Office, who has overall charge of this fo; 
the Dep: irtment, will appreciate the fact that we cannot close our eyes 
to what happened in Kansas, nor to any of these watershed projects 
which are very much in the public eye right now. People are not 
going to maintain patience with the Congress nor with the administra 
tion that doesn’t do something to contain these menaces to the botto; 
lands. 

How to do it is another question. Whether it should be the Arm) 
engineers in downstream big dams, or whether it should be a multi 
plicity of upstream flood-prevention works under SCS, I do not knoy 

That is why we have you before us this morning. I assume this is 
part of your work, and you bear the responsibility for it. Is tl 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Dykes. Certainly, sir, we would say that, as far as these 4s 
watersheds are concerned, we think—they are all small—they wo 
make excellent pilot-plant demonstrations in the various parts of th 
country, to show what upstream programs of land treatment and wate) 
detention can do toward preventing floods. 

There are a number of other watersheds similar to these on whi 
we have practically as much information as we have on these. | 
might say that, in the instructions to us on the preparation of this | 
Mr. Hope made it perfectly clear that he was not interested in autho: 
ing any great watersheds; that he was interested in small subwate: 
sheds which could be completed in a relatively short period of tim: 
that the Congress oe 1 not be bound to e xpend any great sums 0 
money as a result of the authorizations, that he was going to ask for 
and that the programs when installed would be complete demonstra 
tions. 

And his instructions were to select, if possible, watersheds that 
could be finished in a 3-to-5 year period, and that the cost-benefit rat: 
in each case must be favorable to the carrying out of the program. 


DETERMINAPION OF LOCAL AND FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


Mr. Horan. Some people in my own district have been doing a lot of 
work on their own, and are anxious to have some flood-prevention wor! 
done on the so-called Wenatchee Range, which is a branch of th: 
Cascades. It is subject to flash floods, and cloudbursts, and we ha\ 
deaths there as a result of that. And there are canyons there that 
conceivably could have a wise expenditure of time and money mace 
on them. 

Now, how would that soil-conservation district approach you on 
this program? Would they come to you and say, “Now, we propose 
to do such-and-such work ourselves. We want to know what the 
Federal Government can do to assist?” 

If that is the way you do it, what benchmarks do you use to deter- 
mine what is the local responsibility and what is the Federal Govern- 
ment’s responsibility? In some of these we have a considerable 
expenditure of money, as a total, being considered here. We have 
one in California, Walnut Creek, that is $3.5 million. 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct. 
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Mr. Chairman, to answer your first question, we have had some- 
thing over 240 requests for assistance in the watershed planning out- 

le of this partic ular field of flood-control surve ys that we have been 

king about. We have had a very limited amount of assistance to 
give to such watershed planning. Most of the time of our techni- 
ans is taken up with work on the individual farms in the districts, 
nd we have had no separate staff which could become expert in this 
field of small watershed planning. We have been able to give some 
help outside flood-control surveys, and it has been mighty. little, in 
the normal process of assisting districts. 

i tually, on this list of 48 ‘which we prepared for Mr. Hope, there 
re 2, 3, or 4—a small number at least—of watersheds for which the 
eports were prepared, outside of the normal flood-control procedure, 

t only a very few. 





















WALNUT CREEK, CALIF, 





PROJECT 
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Walnut Creek, for example, is one. That survey was paid for pri- 
rily by Contra Costa County, Calif., and not by the Soil Conser- 

tion Service. And not only did they make funds available to us 
for making the soil surveys in the county but they hired one of our 
good young engineers and added him to their staff, in the county, in 
order that he might take a major role in the preparation of the sur- 
veys on Walnut Creek. 

We could say that we have proposed a sizable sum of money, $3.5 

nillion, for Walnut Creek. Contra Costa County proposes to Ye 
that $3.5 million, Mr. Horan, and not only did they pay for the survey 
but it has assured us that with the authority that is has under the 
California laws—and maybe Mr. Hunter could inform us as to exactly 
how that works—that is privileged to assume the role of a flood- 
ontrol district in the discharge of the responsibilities for local par- 


ticipation. 




















WATERSHED PROJECTS 





ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL 





FEDERAL 





CRITERIA FOR 





Mr. Horan. Do you require a strict matching of all funds? 

Mr. Dykes. No, sir: we have not done that. But it just happens in 
this case that not only have they paid for the making of the survey 
but they have assured us that they are in a position to match, and will 
match the proposed Federal expenditures. 

Actually, as far as this entire list is concerned, Mr. Chairman, the 
local people have indicated, in contrast to our $28-million expendi 
ture, that over a short period of years they will expend in excess of 
530 million, which is essentially a mate hing basis, but matching isn’t 
promised in each individual watershed, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. What we would like is What formula or what 
benchmarks can we use in order to keep some sort of control over this 
program. One of the responsibilities this subcommittee has is to try 
(o maintain some coordination of the expenditure of Federal funds. 
\nd, in doing so, we want to work very closely with you who hi ave the 
administrative responsibility. What benchmark can we use? 

Mr. Dykes. I would like to try to answer that. 

May I explain to you the rules Mr. Hope laid down for us? 
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He said: “I am interested in small watersheds. Your survey pr 
cedure has continued to follow a pattern of great authorizations fo 
ereat watersheds. Your Department has proposed to the Congress. 
for example, an authorization for the entire Missouri Basin, which 
covers one-sixth of the country. I am not interested in areas like tha 
I am interested in small pilot-plant demonstration watersheds.” 

Mr. Horan. You feel then, Mr. Dykes, that you can proceed 
these 48 pilot-plant projects? IT assume you can, because you prepa: 
them. 

Mr. Dykes. Yes. Without the specific authority from a legisla 
tive committee, but using the laws with regard to the other respo 
sibilities of the Department that have been granted by the Congress 
other than the flood-control] authority—we can carry out the progranis 
of works of improvement proposed for these 48 watersheds—— 


RESPONSIBILITY OF SECRETARY UNDER PROVISIONS OF PUBLIC LAW 4 


Mr. Wuitren. Under Public Law No. 46, of the 74th Congress, 
the pertinent provisions are: 

The Secretary of Agriculture from now on shall coordinate and direct 
activities with relation to soil erosion, and in order to effectuate this policy, is 
hereby authorized from time to time: (1) To conduct surveys, investigations and 
research relating to the character of soil erosion, and the preventive measures 
needed to publish the results of any such surveys, investigations or research ; t 
disseminate information concerning such methods; and to conduct demonstra 
tional projects in areas subject to erosion by wind and water; and (2) to carry 
out preventive measures, including and not limited to engineering operations, 
methods of cultivation, the growing of vegetation and changes in land use. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR WORK ON 48 SPECIAL WATERSHEDS 


What I am trying to get to point out is that these individual w: “ea 
sheds here and the major watersheds of which the ‘vy are a part, have 
had the approval of the Bureau of the Budget in the original budget 

They each, in your judgment, are then authorized under this 1a: 
guage to proceed 4 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct, sir. As we understand the situation 
it is not a matter of not having basic authority to proceed with thie 
work. 

Mr. Horan. Now, after the Secretary has carried out this authority 

should he then return to the Congress to get specific authorization with 
regard to those watersheds involved in his sg don 

Mr. Wurrren. Now, as I understand it, there are two courses of 
procedure. 

One is to proceed under this law where you can make your surveys 
and construct pilot plants and do certain work. The other course is to 
report the survey to Congress for authorization which course has been 
followed with regard to major watersheds. 

Now, as I understand it, this request here is not for the development 
of major watersheds. 

Mr. Hope, in making this request, stated as follows, quoting “If we 
follow this course, we are not committing ourselves to any overall 
large program, but it is a year-to-year basis as to which funds are 
made available”—that is, as against the individual approval, where 
they set up an overall huge proposition which, when you start on it, 
you are almost committed to follow through. 
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I would like to follow this up, if Imay. I expect to quote Mr. Hope 
ore fully later. Iserved on this committee for many years. When 
| stated, you could not get a dime for any of this work, notwithstand- 
¢ the fact that we had promised to do it. 
We have sat here since 1944 without any move at all, except in the 
riginal eleven watersheds, and it is time we moved. In this instance 
e have the preliminary surveys, the completed survey, and the ap- 
»proval of the Soil Conservation Service. Weare starting on a limited 
cale. This effort is to be scattered all over the country where it will ‘ 
erve as a demonstration of what you can do. 
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STATUTORY AUTHORIZATION TO CONDUC’ 








Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Whitten, I want to reiterate, for the purpose 
of the record, that the act of Public Law 46, by the 74th Congress, 
clearly gives the authority to the Department to “conduct demon- 
strational projects in areas subject to erosion by wind or water.” 

Now, I think that is very broad authority, gentlemen, and I think 
with the other language in this particular act that we need have no 
further authority beyond this act. The only thing we need is funds to 









proceed. 
Is that right, Mr. Dykes? 
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PUBLIC 





LEGAL INTERPRETATION OF 





Mr. Dyxrs. We believe that it is the opinion of our solicitor, that 
the authorities that have been granted by the Congress to the De- 
partment are adequate. You might ask Mr. Young or Mr. Wheeler 
whether that is the correct interpretation. 

Mr. Anversen. Mr. Wheeler ? 

Mr. Wueeter. The solicitor on August 11, 1952, wrote an opinion 
on the subject which I will be glad to furnish to the committee. 

Mr. Horan. Let us put that in the record. 

Mr. Wueeter. The gist of this opinion was that the types of work 
proposed in the seven watersheds that were in the original budget 
could be carried out under Public Law 46 and/or other authorities—— 

Mr. Horan. What are the other authorities? Does the solictor 
name them ? 

Mr. Wuerrer. Yes, he does. They are authorities relating to the 
Forest Service, various authorities for acquisition of land, and so 
forth. 

The opinion indicates that Public Law 46 alone would authorize 
the types of work carried in those seven watersheds, and then goes 
on to say that certain other authorities would also authorize that, out- 
side of Public Law 46. 

His opinion was based on a study of the types of work involved in 
those seven watersheds, and stated that the types of work proposed 
in those seven could be done under those other authorities. 

Mr. Dykes. The same types of work will be done in the 48, 

Mr. Wuereter. Since the officials responsible for the program state 
that the types of work carried on in these 48 are the same as the 
types of work contemplated in the 7, this opinion applies equally to the 
{8 watersheds now under discussion. 

Mr. Horan. We will put that in the record at this point. 
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(The document referred to follows:) 


OPINION No. 5547 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLIciTor, 
Washington, D. C., August 11,1952 


SYLLABUS : FLOOD PREVENTION—LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY 


The types of measures which produce flood-prevention benefits and have been 
included in the programs recommended in flood-prevention survey reports ar 
authorized to be carried out by the Department under existing basic legislatiy: 
authorities other than the flood-control acts. Limitations contained in the basi 
acts are to be taken into consideration in planning any program under the basic 
laws. 

OPINION FOR RALPH 8. ROBERTS, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND FINANCE 


Dear Mr. Roserts: Reference is made to your verbal request for an opin 
concerning the types of measures which produce flood-prevention benefits and 
have been included in the programs recommended in flood-prevention survey 
reports which the Department is authorized to carry out under existing basic 
legislative authorities other than the flood-control acts. 

For the purposes of this opinion, consideration will be given to the same types 
of measures as are listed in the statement developed in the Department and 
informally approved by the Bureau of the Budget, a copy of which is herewith 
attached, entitled “Lists of Measures for Reporting Flood-Prevention Activities” 
(July 1952). Two categories of measures are listed in the statement under the 
following headings: 


“A. Measures Primarily for Flood Prevention” 

“B. Measures Used for the Conservation of Water and Watershed Lands Which 
Contribute Directly to Flood Prevention, and Which are Included Both i: 
‘Going’ Programs and in Survey Reports” 


With respect to the types of measures described in items 1 to 7, inclusive, of 
the attached statement under the heading “A. Measures Primarily for Flood Pre 
vention,” it is our opinion that they may be carried out under the provisions of 
either the act of April 27, 1935 (49 Stat. 163), or the act of February 29, 1926 
(49 Stat. 1148) ; and that they may also be carried out on national-forest lands 
and lands acquired under title II of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act of 
July 22, 1937 (50 Stat. 522), under the provisions of the acts relating to the 
administration of such lands. In connection with item 8 of this heading, it 
should be noted that authority for land acquisition is contained in both the 
act of April 27, 1935, and in title III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act 
and also that additional national forests and purchase units are authorized to be 
established by the Weeks forestry law of March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. 961). 

In regard to the types of measures listed in the attached statement under the 
heading “B. Measures Used for the Conservation of Water and Watershed Lands 
Which Contribute Directly to Flood Prevention, and Which Are Included Both 
in Going Programs and in Survey Reports,” we are of the opinion that the types 
described in items 1, 2, 4, and 5 of section I and those described in section IT 
may be carried out under the provisions of either the act of April 27, 1935, or 
the act of February 29, 1936, which are referred to above. The types described 
in item 8 of section I may be carried out under one or more of the following 
acts: The acts of April 27, 1935, and February 29, 1936, referred to above; the 
Clarke-McNary Act of June 7, 1924 (49 Stat. 653), as amended: the Forest Pest 
Control Act of June 25, 1947 (61 Stat. 177) ; and the Cooperative Forest Manage- 
ment Act of August 25, 1950 (64 Stat. 473). In respect to item 6 of section I, we 
wish to make the same comment that is made herein in connection with item 8 
of the heading “A. Measures Primarily for Flood Prevention.” The types de- 
scribed in item 7 of section I may be carried out under the Smith-Lever Act of 
May 8, 1914 (38 Stat. 372); the Capper-Ketcham Act of May 22, 1928 (45 Stat. 
711); and title II of the Bankhead-Jones Act of June 29, 1935 (49 Stat. 438), as 
amended by the act of June 6, 1945 (59 Stat. 231). The types described in sec- 
tion I and in section II may also be carried out on national-forest lands and 
title ITI lands under the provisions of the acts pertaining to the administration 
of such lands. 
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tain of the acts referred to above contain limitations which would affect 
extent to which the various measures listed in the attached statement may 
arried out. The act of February 29, 1936, provides that no total payment for 
year to any person shall exceed $100,000, and contains a limitation of $500 
lion on the amount authorized to be appropriated for any fiscal year. The 
mitations contained in annual appropriation acts for the agricultural conserva- 
n program concerning the distribution of funds among the States, maximum 
ments, and the next year’s program are not a part of the permanent basic 
gislation. Language to appropriate amounts in excess of the advance authoriza- 
n, therefore, would not be subject to a point of order. Section 2 of the Clarke- 
MeNary Act authorizes a forest-fire prevention and suppression program only 
th respect to timbered or forest-producing lands or watersheds from which wa 
ter is secured for domestic use or irrigation. Sections 2 and 4 of the Clarke 
McNary Act also require the matching of funds, and the act contains limitations 
of $20 million ($19 million for fiscal year 1954) and $2,500,000 on appropriations 
iuthorized to be made annually to carry out sections 2 and 4 respectively. The 
Cooperative Forest Management Act requires the matching of funds and con 
tains a limitation of $2,500,000 on the amount authorized to be appropriated 
annually. The Smith-Lever Act, the Capper-Ketcham Act, and the Bankhead- 
Jones Act appropriate or authorize the appropriation annually of $4,580,000, 
$1,480,000, and $24,500,000 respectively. Small additional amounts are also 
authorized to be appropriated annually for special purposes. These acts contain 
provisions requiring certain appropriations to be matched by the States, and also 
provide for the allotment of funds to the States generally on the basis of rural or 
farm population. The limitations in the besie acts would, of course, have to be 
taken into consideration in planning any program under the basic laws. 
Sincerely yours, 






















W. CArroiy Hunter, Solicitor. 
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MEASURES FOR REPORTING FLOOD PREVENTION ACTIVITIES 





LISTS OF 










GENERAL 






The problem with which we are dealing relates primarily to the Department's 
obligation under the flood-control acts to carry out plans for watershed works of 
improvement on authorized projects as a separate and distinct flood-prevention 
activity. In addition, statistical information is required with respect to the 
same types of activities carried on under the national going pregrams of the 
Department. It is essential, therefore, to utilize as a basis for our administra- 
tive processes, such as planning, budgeting, and reporting, the documents which 
set forth guides for the installation of the flood-prevention program on the 
watershed. The only documents that will be available for this purpose are (a) 
watershed-survey reports when approved or amended by Congress, (b) sub 
vatershed work plans which become the basis for works of improvement opera 
tions to carry out the provisions of the survey reports, and (¢) other available 
pertinent sources of information. 

In estimating and reporting for any watershed, the monetary needs for in- 
stallation of (a) “measures primarily for flood prevention” and (0) “for ac- 
celerated installation of land treatment measures which produce direct flood 
prevention benefits,” and in reporting, for the watershed, “the estimated obli 
vations under going national programs for measures falling in both of these 
categories,” subwatershed work plans provide the best basis for determining 
the kinds and amounts of each. They will be used in preparing estimates for the 
portions of the watershed for which they have been prepared. For the portions 
of watersheds for which work plans have not been prepared, the survey report 
together with other available pertinent information will serve as a guide in mak 
ing required estimates, together with applicable material from completed sub- 
watershed work plans. The reports will cover only those types of measures 
which are covered in the authorized flood-control survey report, including any 
amendments thereof. 

The two categories of measures to be used for reporting purposes are broadly 
defined in the attached statements under the following headings: 

A. Measures primarily for flood prevention. 
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B. Measures used for the conservation of watershed lands which contribute 
directly to flood prevention, and which are included both in “going” programs 
and in survey reports for authorized watersheds. 

The “B” measures statement is in two sections, the first covering all pertinent 
activities of Department program agencies in this category except those of P. and 
M. A., and the second section covering the same type of activities under P. and 
M. A. (ACP) stated so as to be easily related to the pertinent measures as listed 
in the national ACP Bulletin but classified under the same main headings listed 
in the first section in order to facilitate the consolidation of like items under bot} 
sections for summarized reporting purposes. 


4. MEASURES PRIMARILY FOR FLOOD PREVENTION 


Measures primarily for flood prevention as contained in flood control survey 
reports have been considered to be those measures and practices which ar; 
installet by contract or force account by the Federal Government on a cost- 
sharing basis and maintained by local interests, except on Federal land, prin 
cipally for the purpose of reducing off-site damages as provided in survey reports 
prepared pursuant to Public Law 738, 74th Congress, 2d session, and are not being 
regularly installed on authorized projects under “going” programs of the 
Department. The justification of these measures is usually dependent largely 
upon the community and primary public benefits derived from the reduction 
of damages and from the change in use or intensity of use of the land mad 
possible by decreasing the flood hazards. 

Even though the name of the measure depicts its primary purpose, it almost 
always performs multipurpose functions. ‘These measures are usually: 

1. Floodwater-retarding structures are built principally for the purpose of 
retarding or detaining flood flow. In some cases they may be installed primarily 
for the purpose of protecting land from inundation while in other cases they 
may be used principally to*reduce the flow in order to provide a more economica 
system of stabilizing structures. A floodwater-retarding structure is usually 
an earth dam with a fixed drawdown tube of concrete, corrugated metal, or 
tile having an emergency spillway of concrete or grass. The installation of 
this measure nearly always includes such items as seeding, sodding, and fencing 
at the site where the measure is installed. 

2. Stabilizing and sediment-control measures are limited to those required to 
protect existing or newly developed waterways from erosion and sedimentation 
The term “waterway” as used here is defined as being an open conduit (except 
terraces) used to convey water after it has concentrated to such a degree that 
channel-flow principles must be used to determine its behavior. The conduit 
may be of earth, rock, or other materials and may be lined with grass, rock, 
concrete, asphalt, or other materials. Items such as drop spillways, chutes, 
drop inlets, ponds, desilting basins, debris barriers and basins, diversions, fencing, 
and establishment of vegetation are used in various combinations as integral 
parts of waterways. 

3. Subwatershed waterway improvement consists principally of stabilizing 
existing and development of needed waterways located in a subwatershed, It 
generally consists of shaping and seeding or sodding of waterways and usually 
involves earth moving by dragline, bulldozer, and/or grader. Such items as 
drop spillways, drop inlets, and fencing are also sometimes used in combination 
as an integral part of this work. 

4. Stream channel improvement is used principally to prevent degradation of 
the stream channels and cutting of the stream banks in order to reduce sedi 
mentation and the destruction of land. In some cases it is used to increase the 
eapacity of a stream to carry water thereby reducing overbank flow. This 
work consists of the use of such items as jetties; riprap; debris barriers and 
basins; deflectors; channel changes; bank sloping; fencing; seeding; sodding; 
and tree, shrub, and vine planting, in various combinations as an integral part 
of the stream channel improvement. 

5. Diversion ditches and dikes are used to divert the flow of water for the pur 
pose of reducing erosion and flooding. This measure usually includes such items 
as seeding and sodding in the immediate waterflow area. 

6. Floodways are used for the purpose of confining the overflow of a stream 
to certain areas of the flood plain and are generally accomplished by channel ex 
eavation, levees, and dikes. This measure may require seeding and sodding as 
well as watergates and other water-control appurtenances. 
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7. Stabilization of critical runoff and sediment-producing areas, which are noi 
now suitable for cropland or pasture, is a measure primarily for flood prevention 
since the benefits derived from it are generally not of sufficient magnitude at the 
site of installation to be conducive for the landowner, including the Federal Gov 
ernment, to perform this work. The primary purpose of this measure is the re 
duction, beyond the site of installation, of damages from runoff and sediment. 
included is the stabilization needed along transportation routes such as roads and 
railroads. In general, this work consists of such items as tree planting, seeding, 
sodding, establishment of shrubs and vines, diversions, special-purpose terraces, 

heck dams and gully plugs, sloping, and shaping. In some instances drop spill- 
ways, chutes, and drop inlets are used. 

\. Measures for which authorization is not adequate under “going” programs: 
For example, (a) acquisition of critical watershed lands outside of established 
national forests and purchase units and the related administrative and protec 
tive facilities, and (0) fire protection outside of authorized Clarke-McNary State 
cooperative areas. 

In many cases the land-treatment measures recommended are dependent upon 
stabilizing and sediment-control measures, subwatershed waterway improvement, 
ind diversion ditches and dikes. Similarly, the effectiveness of the latter meas 
ires usually depends upon the installation and adequate maintenance of the land- 
reatment measures on the slopes which first receive the precipitation. 


MEASURES USED FOR THE CONSERVATION OF WATER AND WATERSHED LANDS WHICH 
CONTRIBUTE DIRECTLY TO FLOOD PREVENTION, AND WHICH ARE INCLUDED BOTH IN 
GOING” PROGRAMS AND IN SURVEY BEPORTS 


Nection JI. 
Measures in this category always produce benefits primarly at the site of 
nstallation and also make a direct and substantial contribution to the achieve- 


wnt of the broader objectives of the flood prevention program. The measures 
ire usually of such nature that they may be installed by the individual farmer 
or landowner using his own labor and facilities, with technical assistance and 
a sharing of costs by the Federal Government. Direct aid payments are made 
n the public interest to partially offset the cost of installation. While many 
of these measures are included in the national programs, acceleration of the 
rate of their application is needed to assure a well rounded flood prevention 
program and to keep the agricultural phase of such programs abreast of other 
measures primarily related to flood prevention and carried out under the flood 
control acts. In many instances these measures serve multipurposes and are 
closely associated with production measures. Consequently their classification 
as flood prevention measures, as contrasted to other purposes, is frequently 
hased upon an arbitrary decision. For example, (a) fertilizer may be used in 
the establishment of certain vegetation needed for the conservation of water 
shed lands, including waterflow retardation, or fertilizer may be used to in 
crease the production of this vegetation and (®) forest and range fire protec 
tion will usually provide flood prevention benefits as well as increase the pro- 
duction of timber or forage. 

The objective of the measures in all of the following categories is to use 
these lands which present runoff and erosion problems within their capabality 
and treat them according to their needs in such a way that the degree of 
such use and treatment is adaptable by the landowner or operator, consistent 
with their sustained economic use. 

1. Measures used for the improvement of cropland—These usually consist of 
crop rotations, stubble mulching, cover crops, liming, fertilizing, contouring, 
contour listing, strip cropping, terracing, diversion terraces, field diversions, 
fencing, and the establishment of field waterways consisting principally of 
shaping, seeding, sodding and minor gully control measures. 

2. Measures used for the improvement of pastureland. These usually con- 
sist of pasture establishment, pasture renovation, liming, fertilizing, seeding, 
brush removal, furrowing, terracing, diversion terraces, diversions, fencing, 
controlled grazing, and the establishment of field waterways consisting princi- 
pally of shaping, seeding, sodding and minor gully control measures. 

3. Measures used for the improvement of woodland, forest, and other aild- 
lands, These usually consist of tree planting: harvesting; erosion preventive 
ineasures used in connection with harvesting timbers; protection from grazing, 
fire, insects and disease; slash disposal; fencing: and the establishment of 
Waterways consisting principally of minor gully control measures. 











Measures used for the improvement of wildlife land. 


These usually 
as of planting fence rows, odd areas, and fringe areas of woodland and pon 
to protective and food-producing plants. 


5. Measures used for the improvement of rangelands. 
of seeding, fencing, livestock water improvements, 
gully control measures, and adjustment of range use. 

6. Measures for the 


-These usually consis: 
terracing, rodent contro} 


improvement of land management.—These usually consis 
of land acquisition and leasing or administering land under cooperative avre 
ments. 

7. Educational assistance.—Flood prevention will be 


» assured in the degre 
that users of the 


land understand the program under way, their objectives, and 

methods of attainment. Farm families need to understand 

for certain accelerated phases of national programs. 
The educational program will emphasize : 


also the reas 


(a) The adoption of specific flood prevention measures and new 
practices specifically in the interest of flood prevention. 

(6) The application of sound farm planning 
individual economic objectives, 


cultur 


to combine flood prevention a: 
thereby making the greatest use of new facilities 
such as power and irrigation, and making adjustments to new market possi 
bilities resulting from changes in the local agricultural pattern brought about 
by the flood prevention activities. 

c) The optimum utilization of crops, pastures, forage, and farm forests so 
to contribute most directly to flood prevention objectives. 

(d) The maximum conservation of water and range resources. 

(e) The fullest use of such new 


facilities as contribute to recreation, healt! 
efficiency and comfort of the 


people living within the watershed project are: 
Educational activities, conducted primarily in the interest of tlood prevention 
will include public meetings, demonstrations, tours and farm visits, individua 
counseling, publications, radio, news, and all other means available. 

The above measures are additional needs for acceleration of “going’’ progran 
activities and are an integral part of the work outlined under “measures 
primarily for flood prevention.” 
Section II 


Land treatment measures in the national program of PMA (ACP) which mak« 
a direct contribution to flood prevention and also aid in the conservation and 
improvement of soil and water resources.—All of the following practices are 
listed as “Land Treatment Measures” even though some of them may be identical 
in nature and function to some of those listed as the so-called A measures 
installed “primarily for flood prevention.” This latter group does not fit the 
definition of “A” measures since they are largely installed by the farmer using his 
own resources. These measures have primamily an on-site benefit, but also 
eontribute a broader public benefit and aid the water disposal system of the 
watershed in which they are located. One or more of these practices may be 
installed to serve more than one farm in a community under the pooling- 
agreement provision of the agricultural conservation program. 

1. Measures used for the improvement of cropland: 

(a) Terraces (standard, broad base or channel type) 
the flow of water on sloping 
suitable outlets. 

(1) The removal of stone walls and hedgerows 
tour farming or cross slope farming. 

(b) Diversion ditches or dikes to protect critical areas including terraced 
fields. 

(c) Protected outlets such as sodded waterways, flumes, chutes 
dispose of water without gullying. 

(d) Erosion control dams with suitable spillways, drawdown tubes or dro} 


inlets to prevent or correct the gullying of farmland and to reduce the rate of 
runoff of excess water. 


(ce) Permanent riprap or revetments to prevent bank cutting of farm water 
courses and on dams or in spillways. 

(f) Storage dams to impound surface water for irrigation. In the areas 
where generally used, such dams may be filled only with flood waters and 


usually have maximum storage capacity available at the season when peak 
runoff is expected. 


, to retard and control 
land and to conduct it at nonerosive velocity to 


to permit terracing, con 


, and drops to 
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) Farming on the contour to protect against erosion, to reduce runoff and 
to conserve moisture including : 

(1) Contour strip cropping. 

(2) Contour farming row crops. 

(3) Contour farming drilled or close sown crops. 

(4) Contour tillage of open land when not a part of a seeding operation. 

(5) Planting orchards, vineyards, bush fruits or perennial vegetables on 
the contour 

(h) Cross slope farming to protect land against erosion and reduce runoff 
of water in areas where contouring is impracticable. 

(1) Establishment of cross slope strip cropping. 

(2) Cross slope farming row crops. 

(3) Cross slope farming drilled or close sown crops 

(i) Subsoiling to secure better penetration of water 

(1) Deep plowing. 

(2) Rotary subsoiling. 

(3) By the use of implements which shatter the hard pan or plow soil 
to an effective depth. 

(j) Field strip cropping to protect soil from erosion. 

(k) Management of crop residues to protect soil from erosion and to increase 
infiltration. 

(1) Bringing adequate amounts of clod-forming subsoil to the surface on sandy 
cropland and performing emergency tillage operations to protect land from wind 
erosion, thereby reducing the deposition of sediment in waterways. 

(m) The restoration of severely eroded farmland to permit the establishment 
of vegetative cover. 

(n) The establishment of permanent cover to protect soil from erosion and 
reduce runoff : 

(1) Adapted biennial legumes and perennial legumes and grasses in or- 
chards and vineyards. 

(2) Perennial grasses or a mixture of legumes and perennial grasses on 
steep slopes or in waterways. 

(3) Kudzu and perennial lespedeza. 

(4) Biennial or perennial legumes and perennial grasses or mixtures of 
these for soil protection and improvement of soil structure and to 
promote better crop rotations. 

(5) Forest trees for forestry purposes, erosion control, windbreaks, or 
shelterbelts. 

(o) Applying mineral elements to make possible the establishment and ade- 
quate growth of soil-conserving crops: 

(1) Lime. 

(2) Phosphates. 

(3) Potash. 

(4) Gypsum or sulfur. 

(5) Other minor elements. 

(p) Drainage to permit land use adjustments needed in establishing conserv- 
ing cropping systems or to permit the installation of needed conservation meas- 
ures. 

(q) Stream or shore control to prevent erosion or flood damage to farmlands. 

(r) Growing and/or turning under adapted green manure or cover crops for 
soil protection or improvement. 

2. Measures used for the improvement of pasture and rangeland: 

(a) Diversion and spreader terraces, ditches or dikes to increase water pene- 
tration, reduce sediment movement, increase vegetative growth and control the 
flow of water at nonerosive velocity. 

(6) Permanent riprap and revetments to prevent bank cutting of stream chan- 
nels or on the face of dams or in spillways to prevent erosion. 

(ec) (1) Dams, pits and ponds for collecting and storing water for livestock 
to secure improved distribution of grazing livestock, prevent over- 
grazing and accompanying sheet erosion. 

(2) Dams for erosion control with suitable spillways, drawdown tubes, or 
drop inlets to correct the head cutting of gullies and to reduce the 
rate of runoff of excess water. 

(@) Contour listing, furrowing, chiseling or pitting of grasslands to retard 
runoff and increase water penetration. 


80505—53—pt. 5——40 
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te) an or reseeding range and pastureland to improve soil cover, 
(f) Applying mineral elements to promote the grx - 
improv oe soll structure aud water Scanradiae REED SE SeeORNS legumes, 
(1) Lime. 
(2) Phosphates. 
(3) Potash. 
(4) Gypsum or sulfu 
>) Other minor elements. 

(7) Kange and pasture management to maintain or improve range and wat: 
shed conditions by performing necessary practices to secure proper distrib 
tion of grazing livestock or making changes in management or adjustments ce 
use which are necessary to accomplish optimum utilization of the forage 

(1) Grazing land management. 
(2) Natural reseeding by deferred grazing. 
») Small pasture management, 
(i) Livestock water development to obtain improved distribution of liva 
stock and to prevent overgrazing by: 
(1) The drilling or digging of wells. 
(2) Development of springs or seeps. 
(3) Installation of pipelines. 
(4) Construction of large supplemental storage. 

(i) Development of stock trails through rock or other natural barriers to 
obtain better distribution of grazing 

(j) Erection of permanent fences to obtain better control of grazing and 
to permit the establishment of permanent vegetative cover. 

(k) Controlling competitive plants to permit the development of better soil 
eover 

(/) Fire guards to protect soil cover from fire. 

3. Measures for the improvement of woodland: 

(a) Planting forest trees for erosion and runoff protection in woodlots, wind 
breaks, and shelterbelts. 

(b>) Improving a stand of forest trees. 

(c) Maintain a stand of trees in windbreaks and shelterbelts. 

(ad) The erection of permanent fences to protect woodlots, shelterbelts, and 
windbreaks from grazing. 

(e) Interplanting of forest trees. 

4. Measures for the improvement of wildlife land: 

(7) Establishment of living fences on the contour. 

(b) Interplanting of woodlots, shelterbelts, and windbreaks with shrubs 
beneficial to wildlife. 


AUTHORITY FOR STREAM-OUTLET IMPROVEMENT 


Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Dykes, in the list we have discussed there 
appears the South Fork of the Crow River, which affects a great body 
of land in Minnesota. Just how far can we go under this particular 
authority to improve the normal outlets into streams so that it will 
take care of the drainage of formerly good agricultural land? 

It would seem to me that this authority contained in Public Law 46 
of the 74th Congress is broad enough to do that particular kind of 
work. 

COORDINATED DRAINAGE WORK WITH CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Mr. Dykes. I believe it is. Mr. Andersen. I think we should say, 
however, that we have had most cordial relations in this field of drain- 
age with the Corps of Engineers, which was in the Flood Control Act 
of 1944 charged by the Congress with opening up the main outlets. 
The Department, at the same time, was charged with the farm drainage 
and the collection systems. 
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We have been able to work together—and I think in the finest fash- 

ion—with regard to this particular activity. However, I still think 
you are right in saying that the language of Public Law 46 of the 
74th Congress would be broad enough to include such activity, if the 
corps Was not in a position to proceed with its endeavors toward open- 
ing up the main drainage outlets. 

Mr. Anpersen. As you know, Mr. Dykes, the South Fork of the 
Crow is not a navigable stream, but, nevertheless, it is a drainage outlet 
for a considerable “body of land. 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Now, would that not bring all this work under the 
purview of the Department of Agriculture? 

' Mr. Dyxes. The work that we have planned on the South Fork of 
the Crow, Mr. Andersen, is, in our opinion, entirely covered by authori- 
ties that the Department of Agriculture has, other than flood control. 

Mr. Anpersen. Thank you, sir. 





STATUS OF WATERSHEDS HAVING PRELIMINARY SURVEYS BUT NOT 
SUBMITTED TO CONGRESS 


Mr. Horan. You discussed 61 survey reports, which have been sub- 
mitted to Congress. What is the status of the balance of the 78, which 
together make up the 139% Are all of the 48 included in the 78 or 
in the list of the 13 pending before Congress ¢ 

Mr. Dykes. May I answer the question this way, Mr. Horan: When 
Mr. Hope asked us to prepare the list, he said, “I want you to be sure 
that you have enough information about each of these small water- 
sheds that you can go to work on July 1, or shortly thereafter, in carry- 
ing out a program of works of improvement for flood prevention.” 

Mr. Horan. One can assume, then, that none of these 48 select water- 
sheds have had negative reports. 

Mr. Dyxers. That is correct. 

Mr. Horan. That assumes, then, that if we go ahead and act on this, 
there is no question of basic legal authority, and work might begin / 

Mr. Dyxers. That is correct, sir. 


SURVEY PROCEDURE ON DEMONSTRATION WATERSHED AREAS 


May I just follow that statement up’ These 48 are selected from 
the sample areas that we used in the preparation of larger watershed 
survey reports. 

I believe we have testified before this committee on other occasions 
as to our procedure in making surveys, and I will not go into the de- 
tails, except to say that when we start a survey on a major river 
watershed, we divide that major river watershed into conservation- 
problem areas. Conservation-problem areas are areas of homogeneous 
land, farming conditions, slopes, soils, people, and soon. Within those 
conservation-problem areas we have selected sample subwatersheds 
and we have greatly detailed studies of these smaller areas, which are 
representative of the larger areas. 

And, for the purposes of authorization, we have expanded the 
cost and treatment figures to the entire conservation- proble m area on 
a percentage basis. That saves much time and expense in the survey 
procedure. 
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Now, mosi of the 48 watersheds on this list are sample areas, selecte 
from the survey reports which we have prepared. We have very 
complete information on these small watersheds. 

Now, there are certain of these watersheds that I should point o1 
to you that are in a somewhat different category. 

Mr. Horan. For instance, I notice that the 13 pending reports before 
the Congress do not include the South Platte in Colorado, and th: 
South Platte is one of the 7 that was in the original budget. Why 
this? 

Mr. Dykes. The South Platte is one of those that is before the 
House Agriculture Committee in the supplement to the Missouri Basin 
report. 

Mr. Horan. At this time? 

Mr. Dyxes. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. We have 13 pending before the Congress now, do we 
not ¢ 


Mr. Dykes. Yes, sir; actually it is 16. 
STATUS OF 48 SELECTED WATERSHED PROJECTS 


Mr. Horan. We have some 61 others that have not been submitted 
to the Congress. Now, are these 48 a part of those? 

Mr. Dykes. For the most part, these 48 are included within the 
reports that have been submitted to Congress, or that are under review 
in the Department. The survey report has been completed in eac! 
case. 

You remember that we have in addition to those submitted to the 
Congress, 22 others, which are ready for submission to the Congress 
as soon as they clear interagency review here in Washington. The 
field work has been completed. The report has been written, and 
has been sent to Washington, and each is going through the review 
at the present time. 

Mr. Horan. Have these 48 cleared the interagency committee? 

Mr. Dykes. Only part of them, Mr. Horan. Those that are part 
of the 16 watersheds, which are before the C ongress, have, of course, 
been cleared, not by these subwatersheds, but by the watersheds as a 
whole. The others are now in the process of review. 


NEED FOR INTERAGENCY COLLABORATION ON SOIL CONSERVATION 


Mr. Latrp. Mr. Dykes, as I understand it, this list has been sub- 
mitted to us by Representative Hope, who proposes that these 48 proj- 
ects will serve as pilot projects or demonstrational projects in areas 
subject to erosion by water, under the authority granted by Public Law 
16 of the 74th Congress. This authority is contained in section I of 
that act. 


48 SELECT PROJECTS ANALYZED 


I would like to have submitted for the record a justification and 
brief statement on each of these 48 projects. What I am interested 
in having is a brief summary of each of these projects. We have to 
know a little more about each project, before we can act or approve 
it, than the information that is here on this chart. 
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Now, in your statement you brought out the fact that the local 
communities in all of these 48 projects were making substantial con- 
tributions. You stated that the total cost to the Federal Government 
would be $28,706,000, and that the contribution on the part of the local 
communities would be in the neighborhood of $32 million, isn’t that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Dykes. Over $30 million, I believe I said, Mr. Laird. 

Mr. Larrp. Now, you must have some statement on each of these 
particular projects ‘that you could insert, detailing what the local con- 
tributions are going to be. 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct; we do have. We have information 
about each one of them in these survey reports. It is just a question 
of pulling them out and summarizing them. 

Mr. Latrp. The point I want to make is that we are going to have 
people come before this committee in the next session of Congress 
looking at these particular projec ts and saying, “Now, we are willing 
to make a larger contribution,” or “A smaller contr ‘bution was made 
on project A than on project B.” We have to be able to justify 
whether another given project should be included as a pilot plant or 
not ; so we must have some basis to make such a-decision if we do make 
any provisions for this work in fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Anpersen. Can you insert material of that nature, Mr. Dykes, 
including Mule Creek in Iowa and Mission Creek in Washington ? 

Mr. Dykes. We can, Mr. Andersen, but it will take us a little time 
to produce that. 

Mr. Horan. Without objection, it will be included in the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


ApOBE CREEK WATERSHED, CALIF. 


The Adobe Creek watershed, having a drainage area of 13 square miles, is 
located in Lake County, Calif. Its outlet is in Clear Lake, in the headwaters 
of the upper Cache River. The problem in this watershed consists chiefly of 
flooding almost annually of walnut orchards and homes located in the flood plain. 
The lack of water during the latter part of the summer has done much in reducing 
the yield of these walnut orchards. The watershed program consists of the 
installation of a floodwater-retarding structure in the Big Valley subwatershed 

and channel improvement below the junction of Highland Springs Creek and 
the east branch of Adobe Creek. Under California State law, the Lake County 
Flood Control and Water Conservation District was formed in 1951, which pro- 
vides for local agency responsibility in installing and maintaining this work. 
The benefit-cost ratio of the work proposed will be at least 3.0:1. That ratio 
can be expected to be more favorable if existing wells used for irrigation are 
deepened to supplement the work proposed. The local contribution to this pro- 
gram is estimated to be approximately 65 percent of the total installation cost, 
and all future maintenance. 


BILts CREEK, KANs. 


Bills Creek, a tributary of the Delaware River branch of the Kansas River 
system, is located in Jackson County, Kans. This is a critical flood and sediment 
souree area. Some of the land once cultivated is now dissected by gullies 10 to 
14 feet deep. Over 900 acres of highly productive and intensively farmed bottom 
jand are subject to flooding. The watershed program consists of land-treatment 
measures, such as terracing, contour farming, improvement of grasses and 
legume cover, and flood-prevention measures such as upstream flood-water- 
retarding structures and stabilizing and sediment-control structures. The local 
people will furnish the easements and rights-of-way for all structures and will 
install the land-treatment measures. Technical assistance and contracting of 
flood-prevention measures on a cost-sharing basis will be the Federal contribu- 
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tion. Watershed enabling legislation recently passed in Kansas provides means 
for assuring local cost-sharing and maintenance. The benefit-cost ratio is est 

mated at 2.1 to 1. It is estimated that local people will contribute 57 perce: 

of the total cost of the program. 


BuUCKHORN CREEK, COLo. 


Buckhorn Creek, a tributary of the Thompson River branch of the South Platts 
River system, is located in Larimer County, Colo. Flood problems have become 
more acute in the watershed since settlement began in 1859. When floods occur 
the waters rush down the steep restricted mountain channels into the plains, 
overtopping the channels and flooding valuable farmland. Nearly every year 
cloudburst-type storms produce high peak flows causing severe damage in the 
tributaries and carry large amounts of debris into the river system. The water 
shed program consists of land treatment measures such as improvement of 
vegetative cover, terracing, water diversions and spreaders, and erosion contro] 
structures. Measures primarily for flood prevention include channel improv: 
ment, stabilization of roadside erosion, and other water disposa! and management 
control measures. The local people will furnish easements and rights-of-way for 
all structures and will install the land treatment measures. Technical assistance 
and contracting of flood-prevention measures on a cost-sharing basis will be the 
Federal contribution. Arrangements satisfactory to the Secretary of Agriculture 
will be worked out for the maintenance of measures primarily for flood preventior 
prior to the installation of these works. The benefit-cost ratio for the watershed 
work is estimated to be 1.98 to 1. It is expected that local people will contribute 
25 percent of the total cost of the program. This represents a considerably higher 
local contribution on privately owned lands since work on federally owned lands 
will be done at Federal expense. 

CABIN CREEK, OKLA. 


Cabin Creek is a tributary of the Grand (Neosho) River and is located t 
Craig County, Okla. Flooding occurs on the average of from 1 to 2 times a year 
Prolonged flooding occurs in certain areas because of inadequate outlets. The 
program consists of land treatment measures, such as terraces, diversions 
improvement of grasses and legume cover, and flood-prevention measures such as 
upstream floodwater-retarding structures, floodways, stabilizing and sediment 
control structures. The local people will furnish the easements and rights-of-way 
for all structures and will install the land-treatment measures. Technical assist 
ance and contracting of flood-prevention measures on a cost-sharing basis will 
he the Federal contribution. Assurance of local cost-sharing and maintenance 
will be obtained through agreements with local watershed organizations and 
districts. This watershed was a sample tributary of the Grand (Neosho) survey 
which showed a benefit cost ratio of 1.6 to 1. It is expected that local people 
will contribute 60 percent of the total estimated cost. 


CALAVEROS CREEK, TEX. 


Calaveros Creek, a tributary of the San Antonio River, is located in Bexar 
County, Tex. From 1 to 5 floods occur in this watershed each year causing 
considerable agricultural damage. The watershed program consists of measures 
such as floodwater-retarding structures, terraces, field diversions, cover crops, 
farm and group waterways, and grassland etablishment and improvement. It 
is estimated that the recommended program will reduce floodwater and sediment 
damage by about 92 percent. Local people will furnish easements and rights 
of-way for all structures and will install the land treatment measures. Tech- 
nical assistance and contracting of flood-prevention measures on a cost-sharing 
basis will be the Federal contribution. Assurance of local cost-sharing and 
maintenance will be obtained through agreements with local watershed. or- 
ganizations and districts. Calaveros Creek was a sample area used in deter- 
mining a cost-benefit ratio of 2.69 to 1 in a study made on the:San Antonio River 
watershed. It is estimated that local people will contribute 39 percent of the 
total estimated cost of installing the program. 


CALLEGUAS CREEK, CALIF. 


The Calleguas Creek discharges directly into the Pacific Ocean and is located 
in Ventura County, Calif. Flood damage is high. Floodwater discharge during 
the winter months rarely reach the underground basin for later beneficial use 
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On farms, top soil is eroded, crops are destroyed, farm equipment and fields are 
covered with debris. Land along the main stem and smaller tributaries of the 
Calleguas Creek is cutting away by the powerful scouring action of floodwaters. 
The watershed plan consists of land treatment measures such as terracing, 
diversion systems, seeding to permanent grass cover, installation of farm runoff 
disposal systems, and improved irrigation practices to prevent erosion damage. 
Measures primarily for flood prevention and watershed stabilization consist of 
the installation of stabilized community waterways and jetty and revetment 
works to control streambank erosion to reduce both sediment and floodwater 
damage. The local people will furnish the easements and rights-of-way for all 
structures and will install the land treatment measures. Technical assistance 
nd contracting of flood-prevention measures on a cost-sharing basis will be the 
Federal contribution. Watershed enabling legislation recently passed in Cali- 
fornia provides means for assuring local cost-sharing and maintenance. A\l- 
though analysis of benefits and costs have not been completed, it has been de- 
termined that benefits will exceed the costs. It is expected that local people 
vill contribute 50 percent of the total cost of the program. 


CLAUSSEN CREEK, KANS. 


Claussen Creek, a tributary to the Solomon River branch of the Kansas River 
system, is located in Osborne County, Kans. Storms of high intensity cause 
severe damagé by carrying large volumes of topsoil from cultivated fields, de 
positing sediment in channels, and flooding bottom lands due to rapid runoff 
The watershed program consists of conservation practices on watershed lands, 
such as contouring, terracing, stubble mulching, and grassed waterways, and 
measures primarily for flood prevention, such as structures to stabilize the water 
courses and to control sediment, and floodwater retarding structures to hold 
back, temporarily, the excess runoff from groups of farms. The local people will 
furnish the easements and rights-of-way for all structures and will install the 
land-treatment measures. Technical assistance and contracting of flood-preven- 
tion measures on a cost-sharing basis will be the Federal contribution. Water- 
shed enabling legislation recently passed in Kansas provides means for assuring 
local cost-sharing and maintenance. The benefit-cost ratio is estimated to be 
3.4to1. It is expected that local people will contribute about 47 percent of the 
total estimated cost. 


Dry CREEK, IDAHO 


Dry Creek, a tributary of the Boise River, is located in Ada and Boise Coun 
ties, Idaho. Farmilands in the watershed are damaged by occurrence of frequent 
flooding from foothill streams. Sand and gravel carried by high-velocity flood 
flows are deposited in the lower reaches, choking the stream channels, eroding 
valuable farmland, and destroying irrigation works, in addition to crops. The 
watershed program to be installed in the upper reaches on national-forest lands 
includes reforestation, reseeding, gully plugging, and road stabilization. Meas- 
ures on agricultural lands includes restoration of vegetative cover, construction 
of diversion ditches, and other erosion-control structures for the safe disposal of 
runoff from agricultural lands. Measures primarily for flood prevention include 
improvement of channels which have become hadly clogged with heavy sand and 
gravel deposits and sediment basins to reduce the supply of coarse material enter- 
ing the channels. These are required for immediate protection to highly valuable 
irrigated bottom lands. Local people will furnish easements and rights-of-way 
for all structures and will install the land-treatment measures. Technical assist- 
anee and contracting of flood-prevention measures on a cost-sharing basis will 
be the Federal contribution. Arrangements satisfactory to the Secretary of Agri- 
eulture will be worked out for the maintenance of measures primarily for flood 
prevention prior to the installation of these works. The benefit-cost ratio is esti- 
mated at 1.15 to 1. It is estimated that local people will contribute 25 percent 
of the total cost of the program on private land. The cost of work on Federal 
lands will be borne by the Federal Government. 


Dry CREEK, NEBR. 


Dry Creek, a tributary of the Republican River branch of the Kansas River 
system, is located in Red Willow and Frontier Counties, Nebr. High-intensity 
‘storms and steep slopes are conducive to rapid runoff under prevailing condi- 
tions of use and management. The heavy storms occur most frequently during 
the season when cultivated lands are highly susceptible to erosion. This causes 
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decline in productivity in addition to the drowning out of bottom-lana crops and 
other damage to flooded agricultural lands and to roads and bridges, The 
watershed program provides for acceleration of soil- and water-conservation 
measures, including adjustments in land use and the installation of measures 
in small watercourses to provide for safe disposal of runoff from watershed 
lands. Such measures for flood prevention include upstream floodwater-retard 
ing structures, stabilizing and sediment-control structures, diversion dikes an: 
ditches, and other water-control measures. The local people will furnish the 
easements and rights-of-way for all structures and will install the land-treat 
ment measures. Technical assistance and contracting of flood-prevention meas 
ures on a cost-sharing basis will be the Federal contribution. Watershed en 
abling legislation recently passed in Nebraska provides means for assuring local 
cost sharing and maintenance. The benefit-cost ratio is estimated to be 3.1 to 1. 
It is expected that the local people will contribute about 36 percent of the total 
estimated cost of installation: in addition, non-Federal interests will operate 
and maintain all of the works installed, without cost to the Federal Government 


Dry CREEK, WASH. 


Dry Creek, a tributary of the Walla Walla River branch of the Columbia 
River system, is located in Walla Walla County, Wash. Runoff from spring 
storms, combined with runoff from rapid snowmelts, causes severe damage by 
flooding intensively farmed irrigated lands, urban areas, and roads and highways 
located along the stream channels. Dry Creek suffered disastrous floods in 1949 
and again in February 1950. ‘The channel of Dry Creek has become very unstable 
with unusually servere problems in stabilizing the streambank and bed. The 
most active downcutting on Dry Creek is just below Paul’s School and is about 
16 feet high. Not only does this cause undercutting of banks but carries large 
volumes of sediment downstream. The watershed program includes land-treat- 
ment measures such as improvement of vegetative cover, terracing, diversions, 
stabilized waterways, and checks dams to support conservation farming prac- 
tices and measures primarily for flood prevention such as improvement of chan- 
nels and stabilization of streambanks and beds which are rapidly eroding. Local 
people will furnish easements and rights-of-way for all structures and will install 
the land-treatment measures. Technical assistance and contracting of flood- 
prevention measures on a cost-sharing basis will be the Federal contribution. 
Arrangements satisfactory to the Secretary of Agriculture will be worked out 
for the maintenance of measures primarily for flood prevention prior to the in- 
stallation of these works. The benefit-cost ratio of the program is estimated 
at 1.29 to 1. It is expected that local people will contribute 58 percent of the 
total cost of the program. 


East WILitow CREEK, MINN. 


East Willow Creek, a tributary of Root River branch of the Mississippi River 
system, is located in Fillmore County, Minn. The area is subject to severe sheet 
and gully erosion, losing more than 280,000 tons of topsoil annually. Inunda- 
tion of bottom lands occurs during the growing season, causing floodwater dam- 
age to crops and pastures. The watershed program consists of land-treatment 
measures, such as stripecropping, terracing, improvement of vegetative cover, 
establishment of terrace outlets, and grass waterways, forest protection from 
grazing, tree planting for erosion control, in addition to measures which will be 
installed primarily for flood prevention, such as stablizing and sediment-control 
structures, subwatershed waterway improvement and diversions. The local 
people will furnish easements and rights-of-way for all structures and will install 
the land treatment measures. Technical assistance and contracting of flood- 
prevention measures on a cost-sharing basis will be the Federal contribution. 
Arrangements satisfactory to the Secretary of Agriculture will be worked out 
for the maintenance of measures primarily for flood prevention prior to the 
installation of these works. The benefit-cost ratio is estimated at 1.78 to 1. 
It is expected that local people will contribute 41 percent of the total cost 
of the program. 


Past BRANCH OF THE Soutu ForK oF THE BLACKWATER River, Mo. 


The East Branch of the South Fork of the Blackwater tributary of the Missouri’ 
River is located in Johnson County, Mo. Inundation occurs to crops grown on 
the alluvial bottom lands. Some potential cropland along the main stem and 
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tributary bottom lands cannot be cropped because of the flood hazard. The 160 
farm ponds in the watershed are losing about 6 percent of their storage capacity 
annually because of uncontrolled sediment being deposited. The program to be 
installed includes terracing, contouring, outlets, and farm waterways, field 
diversions, forest protection from grazing and fire, tree planting for erosion 
control, vegetative cover improvement and measures primarily for flood pre 
vention such as stabilizing and sediment-control structures, improvement of 
waterways carrying the discharge from several farms and channel improve 
ment. The local people will furnish the easements and rights-of-way for all 
structures and will install the land-treatment measures. ‘Technical assistance 
and contracting of flood-prevention measures on a cost-sharing basis will be the 
Federal contribution. Arrangements sutisfactory to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture will be worked out for the maintenance of measures primarily for flood 
prevention prior to the installation of these works. The benefit-cost ratio is 
estimated at 2.52 to 1. It is expected that local people will contribute 50 per 
cent of the total cost of the program. 


Esconpipo CREEK, TEX. 


The Escondido Creek, a tributary of the San Antonio River is located in Karnes 
County, Tex. From 1 to 5 floods occur in this watershed each year causing con- 
siderable agricultural damage. The watershed program consists of measures 
such as floodwater-retarding structures, terraces, field diversions, cover crops, 
farm and group waterways, and grassland establishment and improvement. It is 
estimated that the recommended program will reduce floodwater and sediment 
damage by about 66 percent. Local people will furnish easements and rights-of- 
way for all structures and will install the land-treatment measures. Technical 
assistance and contracting of flood-prevention measures on a cost-sharing basis 
will be the Federal contribution. Assurance of local cost-sharing and mainte- 
nance will be obtained through agreements with local watershed organizations 
and districts. Escondido Creek was a sample area used in determining a cost- 
benefit ratio of 2.69 to 1 in a study of the San Antonio River watershed. It is esti- 
mated that local people will contribute 39 percent of the total estimated installa- 
tion cost of this program. 

FALLING RIver, VA. 


Falling River, a tributary of the Roanoke River, is located in Appomattox and 
Campbell Counties, Va. Prolonged rains cause flood-flows of long duration. 
Destruction of growing crops is the principal flood damage. Deposition of in- 
fertile material has damaged 17 percent of the flood plain. The watershed 
program consists of land-treatment measures, such as diversions, terraces, farm 
waterways, woodland management, and tree planting, and flood-prevention 
measures, such as subwatershed waterways and stabilizing and sediment-control 
structures. The local people will furnish easements and rights-of-way for all 
structures and will install the land treatment measures. Technical assistance 
and contracting of flood-prevention measures will be the Federal contribution. 
Agreements with local watershed organizations and districts will be obtained to 
assure proper maintenance. This tributary watershed was used as a sample in 
determining the cost-benefit ratio of 2.11 to 1 for the Roanoke River watershed. 
It is estimated that local people will contribute 50 percent of the total estimated 
cost. 

FLAT CREEK, IND. 


Flat Creek, a tributary of the Patoka River, is located in Pike and Dubois 
Counties, Ind. The lands of this watershed have been subjected to much damage 
by Sheet erosion. It is estimated that an average of 3.5 to 6 inches of soil has been 
removed from the fields. Flash floods, usually of high intensity and short dura- 
tion, have been responsible for serious damage due to inundation and to deposi- 
tien of sediment on flood-plain land. The watershed program consists of meas- 
ures such as forest protection, tree planting, terracing, diversions, stabilizing, and 
sediment control structures with provision for floodwater detention, and channel 
improvement. Local people will furnish easements and rights-of-way for all 
structures and will install the land-treatment measures. Technical assistance 
and provisions for installing the flood-prevention measures will be provided by the 
Federal Government. State legislation in Indiana provides means for assuring 
local cost-sharing and maintenance. A benefit-cost ratio of 3.5 to 1 was deter- 
mined for the proposed program on the watershed of the East Fork of the White 
and Patoka of which Flat Creek is a tributary. It is estimated that the local 
people will contribute 60 percent of the total estimated cost. 
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THe GREAT BROOK WATERSHED, NEw York 


The Great Brook watershed is a tributary to the Unadilla River and is located 
in Chenango County, N. Y. Runoff concentrates rapidly in the rather wide valley 
bottom after heavy rains. Stream bank erosion, debris, and sediment deposits 
on roads and in culverts, poor drainage, and flooding, are some of the more 
dominant water problems. In addition to land treatment measures, the pro- 
gram consists of 5 water-impounding reservoirs, 6 sections of channel improve 
ment, 5 debris dams, and stream bank protection work. Technical assistance 
and contracting of flood-prevention measures on a cost-sharing basis will be 
the Federal contribution. Although analysis of the benefits and costs have 
not been completed it has been determined that the benefits will substantially 
exceed the costs. 

GREEN CREEK, TEx. 


Green Creek, a tributary of the Brazos River, is located in Erath County, Tex 
Floods: usually occur at least once a year, and more frequent occurrences are 
not uncommon. Flood-plain scour, overbank deposition, and upland sheet ero 
sion are serious in the watershed. The watershed program consists of land 
treatment measures, such as terraces, field diversions, gully stabilization, cover 
crops, and improvements, management and establishment of grass cover and 
flood-prevention measures such as floodwater-retarding structures, floodway and 
channel improvement and farm and group waterways. The local people will 
furnish the easements and rights-of-way for all structures and will install the 
land treatment measures. Technical assistance and contracting of flood-preven- 
tion measures on a cost-sharing basis will be the Federal contribution, The 
application of land-treatment measures in Green Creek is well advanced and 
construction work could be started as soon as easements have been obtained 
This creek was a sample area used in determining a benefit-cost ratio of 2.28 
to 1, for the Brazos River watershed. It is estimated that local people will 
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contribute 53 percent of the total cost of the program. 


HADLEY CREEK, ILL. 


Hadley Creek is a subwatershed of the Sny watershed in Illinois. Based on 
detailed records of floods during the 10 years 1940-49, Hadley Creek experi- 
enced damaging flood stages on an average of four times annually. The flood 
problem has been aggravated by intensive farming of cropland to row crops, 
overgrazing of pasture and woods and by leaving idle land without protective 
cover. Serious erosion problems exist throughout the subwatershed. 

The program consists of land-treatment measures, such as terracing, contour 
farming, strip cropping, tree planting, and pasture establishment, and _ fiood- 
prevention measures such as upstream floodwater-retarding structures, diver- 
sions and tributary channel improvement. The local people will furnish neces- 
sary easements and rights-of-way for all structures and will install the land 
treatment measures on private land. Technical assistance and a large share of 
the cost of installing flood-prevention measures will be the Federal contribution. 

The benefit-cost ratio is estimated to be about 3.6 to 1. It is expected: that 
local people will contribute about 40 percent of the total estimated cost and will 
operate and maintain the program after it is installed. 


Honey CREEK, Iowa 


Honey Creek, a tributary of the Chariton River branch of the Missouri River 
system, is located in Lucas County, lowa. There are approximately 750 acres 
of flood plain land which is subject to inundation by floodwater. About 600 
acres of potential cropland along the main stem and tributary bottoms cannot 
now be cropped because of the flood hazard. The present rate of sediment pro- 
duction is very high causing serious problems in the stream channels. Sediment 
damages also occur to roads and a railroad. The watershed program includes 
contouring, terracing, farm waterways, forest protection from grazing and fire, 
vegetative cover improvement and measures primarily for flood prevention such 
as stabilizing and sediment-control structures, improvement of waterways carry- 
ing the discharge from several farms and channel improvements. The local 
people will furnish the easements and rights-of-way for all structures and will 
install the land-treatment measures. Technical assistance and contracting of 
flood-prevention measures on a cost-sharing basis will be the Federal contribu- 
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tion. Arrangements satisfactory to the Secretary of Agriculture will be worked 
mut for the maintenance of measures primarily for flood prevention prior to 
the installation of these works. The benefit-cost ratio is estimated at 1.97 to 1. 
It is expected that local people will contribute 35 percent of the total cost of 
the program. 

INDIAN CREEK, NERR. 


Indian Creek is a tributory of the Blue River watershed and is located in 
Gage County, Nebr. Floods occur on an average of once or twice each year 
during the growing season. An estimated 4,500 acres of rural land and 100 
acres within the city of Beatrice are subject to flooding. Erosion damage to 
the uplands of Indian Creek is serious. The watershed program consists of 
and-treatment measures, such as terraces, crop rotations, woodland improve- 
ment, establishment of permanent grass cover, farm waterways, and field diver- 
sions, and flood-prevention measures such as upstream floodwater-retarding 
structures, channel improvement, and stabilizing and sediment-control structures. 
The local people will furnish the easements and rights-of-way for all structures 
and will install the land-treatment measures. Technical assistance and con- 
tracting of flood-prevention measures on a cost-sharing basis will be the Federal 
contribution. This was a sample area used in determining a_ benefit-cost 
ratio of 3.5:1 for the Blue River watershed. It is estimated that local people 
will contribute about 65 percent of the total cost of the program. 


JACK’s Run, Pa. 


Jack’s Run, a tributary of the Youghiogheny River, is located in Westmore- 
land County, Pa. Severe floodwater and sediment damage occurs in this water- 
shed and high damage is suffered by industrial and residential areas in the 
city of Greensburg, Pa. Losses are fregjently an annual occurrence. The 
watershed program consists of land-treatment measures, such as diversions and 
terraces, cover cropping, tree planting, strip cropping, pasture management, and 
contour furrows, and flood-prevention measures such as upstream floodwater- 
retarding structures, stream-channel improvement, and erosion-control struc- 
tures. The local people will furnish the easements and rights-of-way for all 
structures and will install the land-treatment measures. Technical assistance 
and contracting of flood-prevention measures on a cost-sharing basis will be the 
Federal contribution. This was a sample area used in determining a benefit 
cost ratio of 1.87 to 1 for the Youghiogheny River watershed. It is estimated 
that local people will contribute about 60 percent of the total cost of the program. 


LITTLE DELAWARE-MISSION CREEKS, KANS. 


The Little Delaware-Mission Creeks, tributaries to the Delaware River branch 
of the Kansas River system, are located in Brown, Jackson, and Atchison Coun- 
ties, Kans. Severe gully erosion is prevalent, most of the gullies having an 
average headward advance of 15 to 20 feet each year, damaging and endangering 
terrace systems, waterways, other water-management practices, and highway 
installations. An estimated 2,000 acres of alluvial lands are subject to flooding 
which occurs on an average of once or twice each year during planting and har- 
vesting time. The watershed program consists of the improved management 
of vegetation, grassed waterways, terraces, contour farming, diversion ditches, 
woodland planting, and fire protection. Measures to be installed primarily for 
flood prevention are upstream floodwater-retarding structures, and structures to 
stabilize watercourses and to control sediment. The reservoirs are located 
above the more extensive flood plain lands. They are designed to give the 
maximum feasible protection to agricultural lands, farmsteads, and other im- 
provements located in the flood plain. The local people will furnish the ease- 
ments and rights-of-way for all structures and will install the land-treatment 
measures. Technical assistance and contracting of flood-prevention measures 
on a cost-sharing basis will be the Federal contribution. Watershed enabling 
legislation recently passed in Kansas provides means for assuring local cost- 
sharing and maintenance. The benefit-cost ratio is estimated to be 2.7 to1. It 
is expected that local people will contribute 45 percent of the total cost of the 
program. 
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Lost CREEK, Mo. 


Lost Creek, a direct tributary of the. Mississippi River, is located in Linc 
County, Mo. Floods occurring during the growing season cause serious damac: 
to crops and pastures on the fertile bottom lands. Additional floodwate 
damage occurs to public-utility installations, transportation facilities, in addition 
to farmlands and improvements. Soil fertility is impaired by deposition 
infertile overwash and bottom-land drainage is impaired. Damage also occurs 
to the village of Elsberry. The watershed program consists of land-treatment 
measures such as contouring, terraces, grassed waterways, improvement of 
vegetative cover, forest protection from fire, and tree planting for erosion contr 

nd measures primarily for flood prevention such as stabilizing and sediment 
control structures, subwatershed waterway improvement, and diversions. Loca] 
people will furnish easements and rights-of-way for all structures and w 
install the land-treatment measures. Technical assistance and contracting of 
flood-prevention measures on a cost-sharing basis will be the Federal contribu 
tion. Arrangements satisfactory to the Secretary of Agriculture will be worked 
out for the maintenance of measures primarily for flood prevention prior to the 
installation of these works. The benefit-cost ratio of the program is estimated 
at 1.36 to 1. It is expected that local people will contribute 55 percent of the 
total cost of the program. 

Lost CREEK, KANS. 


Lost Creek, a tributary to the Saline River branch of the Kansas River sys 
tem is located in Lincoln County, Kans. The plan provides for land-treatment 
measures and structures for stabilizing small water courses such as retarding 
reservoirs, floodways, and channel improvements, to provide the maximun 
feasible protection to agricultural lands, farmsteads, roads, bridges, and prop 
erty in the flood plain. Sheet erosion, flooding of croplands, sediment deposition 
and moisture conservation are associated problems of longtime concern in this 
watershed. Sediment produced through sheet and gully erosion and flood plain 
scour contributes to overflow by blocking the tributary stream channels and is 
a contributing factor to the swamping of considerable area of highly productive 
bottom lands. The local people will furnish the easements and rights-of-wa 
for all structures and will install the land-treatment measures. Thechnical as 
sistance and contracting of flood-prevention measures on a cost-sharing’ basis 
will be the Federal contribution. Watershed enabling legislation recently passed 
in Kansas provides means for assuring local cost-sharing and maintenance. The 
benefit cost ratio is estimated at 3.7 to 1. It is estimated that local people will 
contribute about 47 percent of the total estimated cost. In addition, the cost of 
operation and maintenance will be borne by the local people at no cost to the 
Federal Government. 


MInor TRIBUTARIES, GEORGIA 


Minor tributaries along the west bank of the Tallulah River above the pro 
posed Hartwell Dam, are located in Habersham, Stephens, and Franklin Coun 
ties, Ga. Frequent floods resulting from high runoff cause severe flood and 
sediment damage. The watershed program consists of land-treatment measures 
such as terracing, contour farming, improvement of grass and legumes, and 
flood-prevention measures srch as subwatershed waterways, gully and sediment 
control structures, tributary channel improvement, and stream bank protectior 
It is estimated that the recommended program will reduce agricultural damage 
by approximately 55 percent. Local people will furnish easements and rights 
of-way for all structures and will install the land treatment measures. Tech 
nical assistance and contracting of flood-prevention measures on a cost-sharing 
basis will be the Federal contribtion. A benefit-cost ratio of 1.8 to 1 was deter 
mined for the Savannah watershed of which this watershed is a nart Tt is 
estimated that local people will contribute 30 percent of the total estimated cost 
of installing the program. 


MONEY CREEK, ILL. 


Money Creek, a tributary of the Mackinaw River, which is a tributary of the 
Illinois River branch of the Mississippi River system, is located in McLean 
County, Ill. Frequent rains during the growing season causes serious erosion 
damage to large areas of cropland. Runoff is high, causing flooding of bottom 
land. Sediment production is high, causing reduction of soil fertility by infertile 
overwash, impairment of natural bottom land drainage, and damage to trans 
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portation facilities and to the reservoir storage capacity of Lake Bloomington. 
he watershed plan to be carried out includes land treatment measures such as 
contour farming, terracing, outlets, and farm waterways, forest protection from 
vraging, tree planting for erosion control, and measures primarily for flood pre- 
vention such as stabilizing and sediment control structures, subwatershed water 
way improvement, and diversions, The local people will furnish the easements 
and right-of-way for all structures and will install the land treatment measures. 
Technical assistance and contracting of flood-prevention measures on a cost- 
sharing basis will be the Federal contribution. Arrangements satisfactory to the 
Secretary of Agriculture will be worked out for the maintenance of measures 
primarily for flood prevention prior to the installation of these works. The bene 
fit-cost ratio is estimated at 2.37 to 1. It is expected that local people will con- 
tribute 40 percent of the total cost of the program. 


MULBERRY CREEK, ARK. 


Mulberry Creek, a tributary of the Arkansas River, is located in Franklin and 
Crawford Counties, Ark. Due to the high frequency of flooding, the bottomlands 
suffer flood damage almost every year and frequently more than once a year. 
Floodplain scour, deposition of silt, streambank erosion and swamping cause 
heavy damage in local areas. The watershed program consists of land-treatment 
measures, Such as reforestation, terraces, cover crops, improvement of grassland 
and establishment of new grassland and flood-prevention measures such as flood- 
water retarding structures, group waterways and grade stabilizing and water- 
flow control structures. Local people will furnish easements and rights-of-way 
for all structures and will install the land-treatment measures. Technical assist- 
ance and contracting of flood-prevention measures on a cost-sharing basis will be 
the Federal contribution. Assurance of local cost-sharing and maintenance will 
be obtained through appropriate agreements with local watershed organizations 
and districts. This creek was a sample area used in determining a benefit-cost 
ratio of 2.9 to 1 for Arkansas River watershed. It is estimated that local 
people will contribute about 45 percent of the total cost of the program on private 
land. 

NortH Fork or Roveu River, Ky. 


The North Fork of Rough, a tributary of the Rough River, is located in the 
Green River watershed, in Breckinridge County, Ky. Frequent flooding in this 
watershed results from high-intensity localized storms. High damages to farm 
property and farm improvements occur from both winter and spring floods. 
Investigations reveal that flood and sediment damages are increasing. Sediment 
deposits are contributing to reduced discharge capacities in stream channels and 
drainage ditches. The watershed program consists of land-treatment measures, 
such as terraces, forest planting, farm ponds, pasture development and perennial 
vegetation, and flood-prevention measures such as channel improvement and 
stream-bank stabilization, subwatershed waterways, and gully stabilization. The 
local people will furnish the easements and rights-of-way for all structures and 
will install the land-treatment measures. Technical assistance and contracting 
of flood-prevention measures on a cost-sharing basis will be the Federal contribu- 
tion. This watershed was a sample area used in determining a benefit-cost ratio 
of 1.7 to 1 for the Green River watershed. It is estimated that local people will 
contribute about 60 percent of the total cost of the program, 


Op Tom CREEK, ILL, 


Old Tom Creek, a tributary of Henderson Creek, is located in Warren and 
Henderson Counties, Ill. The serious problem in the watershed is erosion from 
which more than 69,000 tons of soil are removed annually by sheet erosion and 
2.1 acres are damaged by gully erosion. Frequent flooding occurs on the pasture 
bottom lands of the watershed. The watershed program consists of land-treat- 
ment measures such as contouring, terracing, improvement of grasses and legume 
cover and flood-prevention measures such as stabilizing and sediment-control 
structures, subwatershed-waterway improvement, and diversions. The local 
people will furnish the easements and rights-of-way for all structures and will 
install the land treatment measures. Technical assistance and contracting of 
flood-prevention measures will be the Federal contribution, Ilinois State laws 
will permit the formation of a conservancy district which will assure the opera- 
tion and maintenance of this work. The benefit-cost ratio is 1.47 to 1. It is 
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estimated that the local people will contribute approximately 28 percent of 
total installation cost. 
PEQUEST River, N. J. 


The Pequest River is a tributary of the Delaware River and is located 
Warren and Sussex Counties, N. J. There are approximately 1,000 acres 
valuable agricultural muck land in the Great Meadows area that are flood: 
annually due to inadequate channels caused by sedimentation, debris, ete. Th: 
watershed program consists of land-treatment measures and channel-rectificatio: 
work on the Pequest River and its minor tributaries in and adjacent to the 
Great Meadows area. The people will furnish the easements and rights-of-way 
for the channel-improvement work and will install the land-treatment measures 
Technical assistance and contracting of flood-prevention measures on a cos 
sharing basis will be the Federal contribution. Operation and maintenance 
this work can be provided by local agencies through provisions of New Jersey 
laws. This area is a tributary of the Delaware River for which a benefit-cos 
ratio of 1.7 to 1 has ben determined. It is estimated that the local people w 
contribute 71 percent of the total estimated installation cost 


PISCATAQUOG CREEK, N. H. 


Piscataquog Creek, a tributary of the Merrimack River, is located in Hillsbor 
and Merrimack Counties, N. H Uncontrolled runoff, as a result of heavy storms 
causes damage to improvements along the bottom lands of the tributary water 
courses. The watershed program corsists of land-treatment measures such as 
improvement of vegetative cover, grassed waterways, diversions, protection of 
woodlands from fire and grazing, and measures primarily for flood prevention 
such as the stabilization of stream banks. Local people will furnish easements 
and rights-of-way for all measures primarily for flood prevention and will instal 
the land-treatment measures, Technical assistance and contracting of flood 
prevention measures on a cost-sharing basis will be the Federal contributio: 
Arrangements satisfactory to the Secretary of Agriculture will be worked out 
for the maintenance of measures primarily for flood prevention prior to the 
installation of these works. The estimated benefit-cost ratio of this program 
is 2.35 to 1. It is expected that local people will contribute about 50 percent of 
the total cost of the program. 


PLEASANT CREEK, UTAH 


Pleasant Creek, a tributary of the San Pitch River, is located in the Sevier 
Lake watershed in Sanpete County, Utah. Summer floods of high intensity 
rush down the steep mountain channels, carrying large quantities of debris 
which cause damage to land, crops, transportation facilities, reservoirs, and 
canals. The watershed program consists of measures such as the restoration 
of vegetative cover, establishment of contour trenches and terraces, range 
management improvement, and installation of debris basins and gully structures. 
Local people will furnish easements and rights-of-way for all structures on 
private land and will install the land-treatment measures on private land. The 
Federal Government will install the measures on Federal lands and provide 
technical assistance and contract for the installation of the flood-prevention 
measures on a cost-sharing basis on private land. A benefit-cost ratio of 1.99 to 
1 was determined for the proposed program with Sevier Lake watershed of whick 
this watershed is a part. It is estimated that local people will contribute 50 
percent or more of the cost of installing the program on private land. 


Rep RIver, Ky. 


Red River, a tributary of the Kentucky River watershed, is located in Powell 
and Wolfe Counties, Ky. Destruction of growing crops and loss of real and 
personal property are large items of flood damage in the watershed. Loca! 
areas experience flash floods from late spring to early fall because of extremely 
intense rainfall from thunderstorms. The most critical runoff and sediment 
sources are the more seriously eroded cropland areas. The watershed program 
consists of land-treatment measures, such as terraces, field diversions, pasture 
improvement, protection of forests from overcutting and perennial vegetation 
establishment and flood-prevention measures such as stream channel improve 
ment, subwatershed waterways, gully stabilization, and sediment and erosion 
control along roads and railroads. Local people will furnish easements and 
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rights-of-way for all structures and will install the land-treatment measures. 
Technical assistance and contracting of ftlood-prevention Measures on a cost- 
sharing basis will be the Federal contribution. Assurance of local cost sharing 
and maintenance will be obtained through agreements with local watershed 
organizations and districts. This area is a part of the Kentucky River water- 
shed and was used in determining a benefit-cost ratio of 2.40 to 1 for the 
Kentucky River watershed. It is estimated that local people will contribute 
ubout 50 percent of the total cost of the program, 


Rocky Fork, OHIO 


Roéky Fork, a tributary of the Scioto River, is located in Highland, Ross, 
Fayette, and Clinton Counties, Ohio. Flood damage in the watershed results 
principally from flash floods. The flooding has been aggravated by intensive 
farming which has created serious erosion and sediment problems. It is esti- 
mated that 85 percent of the sediment comes from sheet erosion. The watershed 
program consists of land-treatment measures such as terracing, strip cropping, 
contour farming, improvement of grasses and legume cover, tree planting, and 
flood-prevention measures such as stabilizing and sediment-control structures 
having floodwater-detention features, and tributary channel improvement. Local 
people will furnish easements and rights-of-way for all structures and will 
install the land-treatment measures. Technical assistance and contracting of 
flood-prevention measures will be the Federal contribution. The Rocky Fork 
watershed is in the Scioto-Sandusky Conservancy District which provides means 
for assuring local cost sharing and maintenance. The benefit-cost ratio of the 
works of improvements for the Scioto River watershed of which Rocky Fork is a 
part, is 3.4 to1. It is estimated that the local people will contribute 44 percent 
of the total installation cost. 


SANDIA MOUNTAIN TRIBUTARIES OF THE R10 GRANDE, N, MEx. 


The Sandia Mountain tributaries of the Rio Grande are located in Sandoval 
and Bernalillo Counties, N. Mex. Floods in the watershed result from over- 
flow in the tributaries and arroyos and generally occur from May to October. 
The flood problem has become more severe as a result of deterioration of natural 
cover in the watershed. The watershed program consists of land-treatment 
measures such as tree planting and reseeding for soil stabilization on national 
forest areas, and flood-prevention measures such as stabilizing and sediment- 
control structures, and diversions. Local people will furnish easements and 
rights-of-way for all structures, and will install the land-treatment measures 
on non-Federal land. Technical assistance and contracting of tlood-prevention 
measures on non-Federal land will be the Federal contribution. Through the 
Middle Rio Grande Conservancy District, local cost sharing and maintenance is 
assured. The benefit-cost ratio for the works of improvement on the Rio Grande 
of which this watershed is a part, is 3.08 to 1. It is estimated that the local 
people will contribute 54 percent of the total estimated installation cost on the 
non-Federal land. 


SANTAQUIN RIverR, UTAH 


The Santaquin River drains into Utah Lake and is located in Utah County, 
Utah. Floods in the watershed are characterized by debris-laden torrents occur- 
ring during the summer season. Further deterioration of the watershed lands 
will cause these floods not to only continue but also be more destructive. The 
watershed program consists of land-treatment measures such as contouring, 
terracing, and reforestation of national-forest lands and flood-prevention meas- 
ures such as stabilizing and sediment-control structures and roadbank stabiliza- 
tion. Local people will furnish easements and rights-of-way for all structures 
located on non-Federal land and will install the land-treatment measures on 
non-Federal land.. Technical assistance and contracting for flood-prevention 
measures on non-Federal land will be the Federal contribution on these lands. 
The Federal Govorenmen will bear the entire cost on Federal land. The benefit- 
cost ratio of the program for the Wasatch Front of which the Santaquin River 
is a part is 1.9 to 1. It is estimated that the local people will contribute 50 
percent of the total estimated installation cost of the measures on non-Federal 
land, 
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Six Mine Creek, 8S. C. 


Six Mile Creek, a tributary of the Keowee River, is located in Pickens County 
S.C. Frequent floods causing high runoff result in sediment damage, gullying, 
and swamping of the flood plain. The program consists of land-treatment 
measures such as terracing, contour farming, improvement of grass and legumes, 
and flood-prevention measures such as subwatershed waterways, gully and sedi 
ment-control structures, tributary channel improvement, and streambank pro 
tection. The recommended program will result in a 55-percent reduction in 
damage to agriculture. Local people will furnish easements and rights-of-way 
for all structures and will install the land-treatment measures. Technica 
assistance and contracting of flood-prevention measures will be the Federal! 
contribution. A benefit-cost ratio of 1.3 to 1 was determined for the Savannah 
watershed of which this watershed is a part. It is estimated that local people 
will contribute 30 percent of the total estimated programm installation cost. 


SNIPE CREEK, KANs 


Snipe Creek, a tributarv of the Black Vermillion River in the Kansas River 
system, is located in Marshall County, Kans. The principal flood-water damage 
in the watershed results from inundation of crops, generally during the latter 
part of June. Gully erosion is particularly severe, presently destroying land 
at the rate of 5.6 acres per year. Harmful sediment is deposited on the alluvial 
flood plains damaging some 14 acres per year. Present sediment contribution 
to the Black Vermillion River from the Snipe Creek watershed is estimated at 
27 acre-feet per year. Without adequate control measures, the Snipe Creek 
subwatershed would be a heavy contributor of sediment to any reservoir which 
may be constructed in the future on the Black Vermillion or lower Big Blue 
Rivers. The watershed program consists of land-treatment measures such as 
the establishment of permanent vegetation, farm waterways, terraces, and re 
lated conservation practices and measures primarily for flood prevention, such 
as floodwater retarding structures, stabilizing and sediment-control structures, 
subwatershed waterway improvement, and diversion ditches and dikes. Local 
people will furnish easements and rights-of-way for all structures and will 
install the land-treatment measures. Technical assistance and contracting of 
flood-prevention measures on a cost-sharing basis will be the Federal contribu- 
tion. Watershed enabling legislation recently passed in Kansas provides means 
for assuring local cost-sharing and maintenance. The benefit-cost ratio is esti- 
mated at 2.1 to 1. It is expected that local people will contribute 40 percent of 
the total cost of the program. 


SourH AND NortH Fork or THE Crow RIVER, MINN. 


The South and North Fork of the Crow River are tributaries to the Mississippi 
River and are located in Randiyohi, Meeker. Stearns. Wright. and Renville Coun 
ties, Minn. There are over 70,000 acres of land subject to water damage as 1 
result of inundation or a high-water table resulting from inadequate water 
disposal systems. The watershed program consists of measures such as ¢con- 
touring, stripecropping, tree planting, wildlife area establishment, waterway estab 
lishment, and subwatershed waterways. The local people will install the 
land-treatment measures and provide easements and rights-of-way for all water- 
disposal works and the principal cost of installing these measures. State legis- 
lation provides for the formation of conservancy districts with sufficient powers 
to maintain and operate the measures. The benefit-cost ratio is estimated to he 
1.68 to 1 as determined by studies on the South Fork of the Crow. It is estimated 
that the local people will contribute approximately 87 percent of the estimated 
installation cost. 


SwiItTz_erR CREEK, KANS. 


Switzler Creek, a tributary of the Osage River. is located in Osage County, 
Kans. Floodwater and sediment damage to crops, pasture, farm and urban’ 
property, highways, and railroads occur almost every year. The watershed pro- 
gram consists of land-treatment measures, such as terraces, improvement of 
vegetative cover, crop rotations, and pasture-clearing and flood-prevention meas- 
ures such as upstream retarding structures, tributary channel improvement, 
subwatershed waterway improvement, diversion and stabilizing, and sediment- 
control structures. Local people will furnish easements and rights-of-way for 
all struetures and will install the land-treatment measures. Technical assist- 
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ance and contracting of flood-prevention measures on a cost-sharing basis will 
be the Federal contribution. Assurance of local cost-sharing and maintenance 
will be obtained through appropriate agreements with local watershed organ- 
izations and districts. This creek was a sample area used in determining a 
benefit-cost ratio of 2.8 to 1 for the Osage River watershed. It is estimated that 
local people will contribute about 55 percent of the total cost of the program, 


THIRD AND FourTH CREEKS, N. C. 


Third and Fourth Creeks are tributaries of the South Yadkin River in the Pee 
Dee watershed located in Iredell, Rowan, and Alexander Counties, N. C. Sheet 
and gully erosion are severe in the watershed and sediment from soil erosion 
has caused channel filling, resulting in critical flood and sediment damage to the 
bottomlands. The watershed program consists of land-treatment measures such 
as terracing, diversions, waterways, gully stabilizing, woodland management and 
improvement, and tree planting and flood-prevention measures such as subwater- 
shed waterways, gully stabilization and sediment-control structures, channel 
improvement and stream-bank stabilization, and erosion control of critical eroded 
areas. Local people will furnish easements and rights-of-way for all structures 
and will install the land-treatment measures. Technical assistance and contract- 
ing of flood-prevention measures will be the Federal contribution. Third Creek 
was a Sample area used in determining a cost-benefit ratio of 3.66 to 1 for the Pee 
Dee watershed. It is estimated that local people will contribute 50 percent of 
the total estimated cost. 


UEHLIN CREEK, KANS. 


Uehlin Creek, a tributary to the Sappa Creek tributary of the Republican 
River branch of the Kansas River system, is located in Decatur County, Kans. 
Although annual rainfall is limited, thunderstorms of such high intensity occur 
that a large part is lost through rum ff uncer present conditions, Sediment 
production is high due to the occurrence of storms during a period of the year 
when the cultivated fields are most subject to erosion. In addition to flood 
damage to crops and pastures there is considerable damage to farm and market 
roads. The watershed program consists of land-treatment measures such as 
contour farming, establishment of grasses and legumes, crop rotations, terraces, 
and other erosion-control structures. One upstream floodwater retarding struc- 
ture is planned primarily for flood prevention and will be located above the 
more extensive flood-plain lands so as to afford the maximum feasible protection 
to agricultural lands, improvements, and crops. The local people will furnish 
the easements and rights-of-way for the retarding structure and will install 
the land-treatment measures. Technical assistance and contracting of flood- 
prevention measures on a cost-sharing basis will be the Federal contribution, 
Watershed enabling legislation recently passed in Kansas-provides means for 
assuring local cost-sharing and maintenance. The benefit-cost ratio is estimated 
at 5.3 to 1. It is estimated that local people will contribute 49 percent of the 
total cost of the program. 


UPPER HONDO, N. MEX. 


The Upper Hondo, a tributary of the Rio Hondo River, is located in the Pecos 
River watershed in Lincoln and Ottero Counties, N. Mex. Floods usually occur 
during the season from May to October and cause heavy damage to crops, farm- 
land, irrigation systems, highways, railroads, and utilities. Sedimentation to 
irrigation facilities and reservoirs is especially serous. The watershed program 
consists of land-treatment measures, such as terracing, grassland improvement, 
crop-residue management and land leveling and flood-prevention measures such 
as channel improvement, detention structures, streambank protection, erosion 
and sediment-control structures. Local people will provide easements and rights- 
of-way for all structures and will instill the land-treatment measures. Technical 
assistance and contracting of flood-prevention measures on a cost-sharing basis 
will be the Federal contribution. Assurance of local cost-sharing and main- 
tenance will be obtained through agreements with local watershed organizations 
and districts. This tributary was a sample area used in determining a benefit- 
cost ratio of 3.5 to 1 for the Pecos River watershed. It is estimated that local 
people will contribute about 40 percent of the total cost of the program. 
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UPPER SALT CREEK, NEBR. 


Upper Salt Creek, a tributary to Salt Creek, is located in Cass and Lancaster 
Counties, Nebr. Floods in this watershed are usually the result of intense rain 
fall occurring in the spring and summer seasons. Storms of this nature caus: 
severe sheet erosion on the upland and major flood damage to crops, roads 
and bridges on the floor plains. The watershed program consists of land-treat 
ment measures such as terracing, contour farming, improvement of grasses and 
legume cover and flood-prevention measures such as upstream floodwater-retard 
ing structures, stabilizing, and sediment-control structures, tributary-channe 
improvement, and subwatershed-waterway improvement. Local people will fur 
nish easements and rights-of-way for all structures and will install the land 
treatment measures. Technical assistance and contracting of flood-prevention 
measures will be the Federal contribution. Watershed enabling legislation re 
cently passed in Nebraska provide means for assuring local cost-sharing and 
maintenance. The benefit-cost ratio for the works of improvement on the Salt 
Wahoo Rivers watershed of which Upper Salt Creek is a part is 2.3 to 1. It 
is estimated that local people will contribute 60 percent of the total estimated 
installation cost. 


WALNUT CREEK WATERSHED, CALIFORNIA 


The Walnut Creek watershed, having a drainage area of 95,600 acres, is located 
in Contra Costa County, Calif. This stream is tributary to San Francisco Bay 
The problem in this area is one of flooding accentuated by a rapid change in land 
use from agriculture to suburban and urban development. The program consists 
of stream-channel improvement work such as channel clearing, revetment, vege 
tative plantings, and grade structures. Technical assistance and contracting of 
flood-prevention measures on a cost-sharing basis will be the Federal contribution 
Under California State law, the Contra Costa County Flood Control and Water 
Conservation District was formed in 1951, which provides for local agency re 
sponsibility in installing and maintaining this work. Representatives of the local 
district have determined that the benefits resulting from the reduction of flood 
water and sediment damages would far exceed the cost of the measures installed 
for that purpose. The local contribution to this program is estimated to be ap 
proximately 50 percent of the total installation cost and all future maintenance 


West ForK or KIcKapoo, WIS. 


West Fork of the Kickapoo, a tributary of the Kickapoo River, is located in 
Vernon County, Wis. Flooding of the bottom lands of this watershed is frequent, 
principally in the spring and early summer. Considerable flood damage occurs 
to crops, roads, and bridges. The watershed program consists of land-treatmen: 
measures such as stripcropping, contour farming, terracing, improvement of 
grasses and legume cover, and flood-prevention measures such as stabilizing and 
sediment-control structures, waterways for subwatersheds and diversions. The 
local people will furnish easements and rights-of-way for all structures and will 
install the land-treatment measures. Technical assistance and contracting of 
flood-prevention measures on a cost-sharing basis will be the Federal contribution. 
The benefit-cost ratio for the works of improvement of the Kickapoo River water 
shed of which West Fork of the Kickapoo is a part, is 2.4 to 1.0. It is estimated 
that the local people will contribute 39 percent of the total estimated installation 


cost. 


WHuite TANKS, ARIZ. 


The White Tanks area includes the Tribly Wash watershed and the east water 
shed of the White Tanks Mountains in Maricopa County, Ariz. The watershed 
program consists of a series of diversions having floodwater-detention features 
above the Beardsley Canal. The 75,000 acres below this canal is a critical flood 
area of high-value irrigation land used principally for the production of cotton 
and alfalfa and also includes industrial and military establishments. The local 
people will furnish the easements and rights-of-way for all structures. Technical 
assistance and contracting of flood-prevention measures on a cost-sharing basis 
will be the Federal contribution. Agreement has been reached between the Agua 
Fria Soil Conservation District and the Maricopa County Municipal Water Con 
servation District No. 1 for the operation and maintenance of the project after 
construction is completed. The plans for this work are nearly complete and pre 
liminary estimates indicate the benefits will exceed the costs. It is estimated that 
the local people will contribute approximately 40 percent of the installation cost 
and maintain the program after installation. 
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YELLOW CREEK, OHIO 





Yellow Creek, a tributary of the Cuyahoga River, is located in Medina and 
Summit Counties, Ohio. Damage in this watershed is principally due to erosion 
vhich is a sediment source area for the deposition in the Cleveland harbor. The 
watershed program consists of land-treatment measures such as terracing, pas- 
ure establishment, and tree planting, and flood-prevention measures such as 
stabilization and sediment-control structures and diversions. The local people 
will furnish the easements and rights-of-way for all structures and will install 
he land-treatment measures. Technical assistance and contracting of flood- 
prevention measures will be the Federal contribution. Ohio has enabling legis- 
lation for assuring local cost-sharing and maintenance. The benefit-cost ratio of 
he proposed works of improvement on the Cuyahoga River watershed, of which 
Yellow Creek is a tributary, is 3.7 to 1. It is estimated that the local people will 
ontribute 52 percent of the total installation cost. 


MULE CREEK, IOWA 


Mule Creek is a tributary of the Nishnabotna River and is located in Mills 
County, lowa. This watershed is a critical sediment source area with numerous 
arge gullies in the principal waterways. Floods are frequent on the productive 
wttom lands, doing much damage to crops, roads, and bridges. Sediment is 
mpairing drainage facilities. The program consists of land-treatment measures 
such as terracing, contour farming, improvement of grasses and legume cover 
nd stabilizing water course measures having floodwater and sediment detention 
features. The local people will furnish the easements and rights-of-way for all 
structures and will complete the installation of the land-treatment measures, 
rechnical assistance and contracting of flood-prevention measures on a cost- 
sharing basis will be the Federal contribution. Recently enacted laws in the 
State of Lowa make it possible for the counties to participate in the installation 
and maintenance of the works of improvement. The plans for this watershed 
have not been completed in their entirety; however, preliminary estimates in- 
licate that the ratio of the benefits to the costs will be approximately 2.7:1. It 
is estimated that the local people will contribute approximately 41 percent of the 
total estimated installation cost. 


MISSION CREEK, WASH. 

Mission Creek is a tributary to the Wenatchee River, Wash. All but 600 acres 
of the 85 square-mile drainage area is in sparse timber and grass. The treatment 
program for this watershed is principally the improvement of 6 miles of channel. 
The prevention and control of fires and managed use of the vegetation on the 
watershed lands, however, are important measures that need to be followed con- 
sistently. Damages to crops, land, roads, and the town of Casmere are estimated 
at $79,000 annually. It is estimated that this program would reduce the damages 
by more than 90 percent. The total cost of improvements are estimated at 
$200,000, of which some $65,000 would be needed for the first year of operations. 
It is estimated that it would take 3 years to complete the installation of needed 
measures. The benefit-cost ratio is approximately 4 to 1. 


NEED FOR PILOT PLANT RESEARCH 


Mr. ANpersEN. I might say here that I hope that this is the begin- 
ving of a long-range program which will provide for a lot of this 
very necessary work. This has been too long delayed. 

Mr. Horan. Why was this not brought to the attention of the sub- 
committee when you were before us on April 16? 

Mr. Dykes. Mr. Horan, we prepared this list at the request of Mr. 
Hope. We submitted the material to Mr. Hope, and we understood it 
was Mr. Hope’s intention to call it to the attention of this subcom- 
mittee. He understood that we were not in a position to make this 
proposal, since it had not been included in the revised budget. He 
was perfectly aware of that. 
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May I go on to say here that Mr. Hope’s idea, as he expressed it to 
us—and I do not want to speak for him—was that in proposing to go 
ahead now with these 48 watersheds, preliminary to the introduction 
of his bill, H. R. 4877, he would get some pilot-plant demonstrations 
established over the United States, scattered into areas where all the 
people could see the work. He knew that they would help solve another 
problem which has been bothering us, and that is the lack of adequate 
result measurements of small treated watersheds, because it is pro 
posed, if the Congress approves these 48 watersheds, that we install, 
in cooperation with the United States Geological Survey and the 
Weather Bureau, stream gages, rain gages, and other devices. This 
will enable us to accumulate in these watersheds much information 
that will be of help to us in the future. 


FLoop-PREVENTION Work UnNpber Forest SErvICcE 


Mr. Horan. We have with us this morning Mr. Earl Loveridge, 
Assistant Chief of the Forest Service. 

What is the work that you are doing in this upstream detention, Mr. 
Loveridge ¢ 

Mr. Loveriper. Mr. Chairman, two-thirds of the land area of the 
United States is in wild lands—two-thirds. That is an impressive 
figure. Consequently, since this committee has always looked to the 
Forest Service to report to it in regard to the wild lands of the United 
States, we would be very delinquent if we did not at least comment 
briefly on the proposals before you this morning. And I am going to 
comment entirely too briefly. 

In gist, we feel, based on our 50 years of concern with flood control 
in the United States, that this is a very important step toward flood 
control action in this country. And, certainly, we join the Soil Con- 
servation Service in the testimony they have given this morning with 
regard to cultivated lands. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF FORESTS IN WATER YIELD 


We want to point out, however, and I know it is unnecessary to do so 
to this committee, that forest and other wild lands, the lands in the 
upper, upper watersheds, are of controlling importance in runoff. 
Those of you who have been in the western ‘country and here in the 
Appalachian regions can certainly appreciate that. 

For example, 1,800 cities and other communities are totally depend- 
ent upon the national forests for their water supply, and many others 
are partially dependent upon the national forests for their water sup- 
ply. It is probably not recognized that 90 percent of the water for 
hydroelectric power in the West comes from the national forests, and 
65 percent of the irrigation water in the West comes from the national 
forests. 


BALANCED PROGRAM NECESSARY 


Consequently, the point I would like to make is that the flood-control 

program that is ultimately developed should certainly be a balanced 

program ; one that deals with both cultivated land and wild lands. 
Authority to do flood-control work on the national forests, as Mr. 
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Wheeler brought out a few moments ago, has already been granted by 
Congress to the Forest Service. The overall proposal you are consid- 
ering is an excellent start. Weare sure you will wish it to be a balanced 
one and set up as a Department appropriation. 

Mr. Anpersen. Well, Mr. Loveridge, I certainly agree with you 
that we should not do anything liable to prevent a balanced program. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE TO FOREST SERVICE FOR FLOOD-PREVENTION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Horan. How much money do you have for flood-prevention 
work and budgeted as such ¢ 

Mr. Loverince. Approximately a million and a quarter this year. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, much of our other work, of course, is 
flood control in a sense. This committee has given us this year about 
$14 million for fire control, for example, on the national forests. We 
have reforestation programs in a small way under way, and range 
revegetation, and many of those activities are, of course, of primary 
importance in flood control. 


PRESENT FLOOD-PREVENTION GOALS 


Mr. Lairp. Mr. Dykes, so that we can understand one another here, 
if this committee approves funds to start on these projects, it is my 
understanding that this is not starting any new program at this time, 
but merely establishing these pilot operations to see what value actu- 
ally can be gained from this type of flood-prevention program. Is 
that true? 

Mr. Dyxers. That is correct, Mr. Laird. We have been carrying 
on works of improvement in only 11 watersheds. Your favorable 
action would expand such work of improvements to 48 smaller water- 
sheds in many different areas of the country. This would provide 
us, and the people, with tests of the value of the upstream program 
in many sections of the country that are not now benefiting from the 
program on the 11. 


ESTIMATED COST OF PROPOSED PROGRAM 


Mr. Larrp. What are your estimates on the costs of these demon- 
strational projects, as set forth in these charts? I am talking about 
the chart that is included in our record of committee hearings, along 
with Mr. Hope’s testimony. How close are you on those estimates as 
to cost? Oftentimes cost estimates have come to the Appropriations 
Committee, and they have been pretty poor estimates. 

Mr. Dyxrs. Mr. Laird, I believe that we will be much closer on 
these estimates of cost than we would be on an area the size of the 
Yellowstone River, or rivers of that size, where we have had to use 
sample areas and expand the figures in proportion to cover much 
larger areas. These are small areas of which we made specific studies 
and on which we believe we have information which would indicate 
that each cost figure we have included is close to the actual cost of 

carrying on the program. 

We could not always claim that for some of the other larger water- 
sheds. 
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Mr. Latrp. This committee can assume, then, that the total cost 
of this demonstrational program will not be over $28,706,000 to the 
Federal Government to complete all these projects / 

Mr. Dyxrs. That is correct. That is subject to the changing index 
of contractual prices, however. 

You understand that all detention structures, gully plugs, channel 
work, and other similar work, is done by private contractors, and if 
the engineering and contracting costs do go up, it has always been 
customary for the Congress to recognize the published cost index as 
an indication of the additional costs which would be borne by th 
Federal Government. 

For example, the watersheds for which we received authorization 
in 1944, were included for about $90 million, based upon the prices 
at that time. Actually, at the present time, to carry out those same 
works of improvement, in accordance with the engineering index for 
contract work, it would cost $150 million. 

Now, I could not promise at this time, Mr. Laird, that the cost would 
be only $28,706,000, but it would be $28,706,000, subject to the changes 
in the contractual costs. 

Mr. Latrp. It might be less, then, if those changes in the con 
tractual costs would go down? 

Mr. Dykes. That is right. It might be less, and it might be more. 

Mr. Brown. Those figures are actually based upon the survey re- 
ports of the various dates. They range from 1949 to 1952. 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct. 

Mr. Lairp. Are all of these 48 projects in the same stage of plan 
ning ¢ 

Mr. Dykes. Approximately so, Mr. Laird. 

Mr. Lairp. Is there any way that we could write in some provision 
in our report whereby if your costs are going to run over the total 
costs as set forth in the table, included in the hearing reports by Mr. 
Hope, that you would not go ahead with the project ? 

Mr. Dyes. I think by all means there should be some flexibility 
in that respect, Mr. Laird. I think you can, in your report, cover the 
point. 

FLEXIBILITY NEEDED IN SELECTION OF PROJECTS 


Now, as we stated to you, these are sample areas. We have other 
sample areas in these same larger watersheds, and if it is determined 
that the local people are not ready to go ahead, as they have indicated 
we should make a change. These have the highest priority now, with 
the local people as determined by telephone calls to our field offices 
right after Mr. Hope made the request. They have the highest priori- 
ties, but it might be that in a few cases the local people will not be able 
to go ahead, or something unusual will happen that would put the 
costs out of line. And, if that were the case, then we would like to 
have enough flexibility that certain substitutions could be made within 
these same general areas and where we have approximately the same 
kind of information on the watersheds. 

Mr. Lairp. I do not agree with that. There would be no use in 
your coming to Congress or our specifying any project if you are 
going to go ahead with others should the local people show no interest 
in the ones you recommend here. 
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I think it should be determined before we authorize these projects 
that the local people are interested in them. 

Mr. Dykes. We have tried to do that already, Mr. Laird. I did 
explain the relatively short period of time we hi id for developing this 
list of 48. And by telephone we did secure a priority list from our 
field offices. 

Mr. Lairp. You want authority so that if one of these projects be- 
comes unacceptable to the local people, and if interest drops off, you 

can go ahead with another project ? 

Mr. Dyxes. We do need the 48 demonstrations and if we have same 
kind of information, for another small watershed where the local 
people are ready to go ahead, why not? I do not know whether this 
is a reasonable request, gentlemen. 

Mr. AnperseN. Mr. Dykes, the way I understand it, you would 
select another project that is already authorized as a substitute, is 
that right? 

Mr. Dykes. For which we have the same information. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. In other words, if you did substitute it would be 
for one for which a survey has been authorized by the Congress ? 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. We have had much discussion here, which has to do 
with the major differences which may exist between the Corps of En- 
gineers and the Public Works Committee, and the Department of 
Agriculture, and the Agriculture Committee, which I don’t think 
especially fits the immediate situation. 


DELEGATION OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR FLOOD PREVENTION ACTIVITIES 


Now, I would like to review here what is before us, as I see it. 

First, going back, I would like to review that this Act of Congress, 
the Flood Control Act of 1936, gives jurisdiction to the Corps of 
Engineers for the mainstreams and for construction of certain other 
flood control measures. It gives jurisdiction and authority to the 
Department of Agriculture for watershed flood control, as it is re- 
ferred to, which we prefer to call “flood prevention.” 

Now, under that act, up until this year, the projects for the major 
11 watersheds have been submitted to the Public Works Committee, 
and approved. They are large. They cover a comprehensive area. 

In no other case has the Public Works Committee approved a single 
watershed since 1944. During that period of time this controversy as 
to whether to do it this way or that way has arisen, which I deeply 
regret. 

Now, at the present time there is in existence, in the public mind, 
and in the Congress, a difference of opinion as to which is the better 
course. 


IMPORTANCE OF COMPLETING 48 DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 


Now, we are not here trying to bypass the Public Works Committee 
for we are en trying to start out on big major watersheds until they 
have gone over it. But I would like to re peat here the language of Mr. 
Hope, who is chairman of the Agriculture Committee, and one of the 
people in the Congress who will have a primary responsibility in the 
determination as to which is the better course. 
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Now, here is his language: 


I think it is very important at this time that we embark upon some projects 
which will not cost too much money, which can be started right away, which are 
widely scattered geographically, and with different types of terrain and dif- 
ferent types of watersheds, in order that they may serve as laboratory experi 
ments to determine the value of this type of approach from the standpoint of 
flood control. We know, of course, that these watershed projects will be bene 
ficial from the standpoint of soil conservation. We do not need to go into that, 
but there are differences of opinion among people as to how valuable these proj 
ects may be from the standjoint of project control. I believe with 48 projects as 
widely scattered and with as great a variety, and most of which can be com 
pleted in 4 or 5 years, most of them within 1 year, we will have an opportunity 
to demonstrate what can be done with this type of project. 


Now, I do not know of any action that the Congress could take that 
would be better and offer more hope of saving billions of dollars in the 
future, if this is a proper approach. 

If this is not the proper approach, it might save us billions by 
showing that. I would like to have Public Law 46 inserted at this 
point to show the basis for this approach. 

(The material requested follows:) 


[| PusnLtic——-No, 46—74TH CONGRESS 


[H. R. 7054] 


AN ACT To provide for the protection of land resources against soil erosion, and for 
other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That it is hereby recognized that the 
wastage of soil and moisture resources on farm, grazing, and forest lands of the 
Nation, resulting from soil erosion, is a menace to the national welfare and that 
it is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to provide permanently for the 
control and prevention of soil erosion and thereby to preserve natural resources, 
control floods, prevent impairment of reservoirs, and maintain the navigability 
of rivers and harbors, protect public health, public lands and relieve unemploy- 
ment, and the Secretary of Agriculture, from now on, shall coordinate and direct 
all activities with relation to soil erosion and in order to effectuate this policy 
is herehy authorized, from time to time 

(1) To conduct surveys, investigations, and research relating to the character 
of soil erosion and the preventive measures needed, to publish the results of any 
such surveys, investigations, or research, to disseminate information concerning 
such methods, and to conduct demonstrational projects in areas subject to erosion 
by wind or water; 

(2) To carry out preventive measures, including, but not limited to, engineering, 
operations, methods of cultivation, the growing of vegetation, and changes in 
use of land; 

(3) To cooperate or enter into agreements with, or to furnish financial or other 
aid to, any agency, governmental or otherwise, or any person, subject to such 
conditions as he may deem necessary, for the purposes of this Act; and 

(4) To acquire lands, or rights or interests therein, by purchase, gift, condem- 
nation, or otherwise, Whenever necessary for the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 2. The acts authorized in section 1 (1) and (2) may be performed— 

(a) On lands owned or controlled by the United States or any of its agencies, 
with the cooperation of the agency having jurisdiction thereof; and 

(b) On any other lands, upon obtaining proper consent or the necessary rights 
or interests in such lands 

Sec. 3. As a condition to the extending of any benefits under this Act to any 
lands not owned or controlled by the United States or any of its agencies, the 
Secretary of Agriculture may, insofar as he may deem necessary for the purposes 
of this Act, require- 

(1) The enactment and reasonable safeguards for the enforcement of State 
and local laws imposing suitable permanent restrictions on the use of such 
lands and otherwise providing for the prevention of soil erosion ; 
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(2) Agreements or covenants as to the permanent use of such lands; and 
(3) Contributions in money, services, materials, or otherwise, to any opera- 
tions conferring such benefits. 

Sec, 4. For the purposes of this Act, the Secretary of Agriculture may 

(1) Secure the cooperation of any governmental agency ; 

(2) Subject to the provisions of the civil-service laws and the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended, appoint and fix the compensation of such officers and 
employees as he may deem necessary, except for a period not to exceed eight 

onths from the date of this enactment, the Secretary of Agriculture may 

ake appointments and may continue employees of the organization heretofore 
established for the purpose of administering those provisions of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act which relate to the prevention of soil erosion, without 
egard to the civil-service laws or regulations and the Classification Act, as 
amended; and any persons with technical or practical knowledge may be em- 
ployed and compensated under this Act on a basis to be determined by the 
Civil Service Commission ; and 

(3) Make expenditures for personal services and rent in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere, for the purchase of law books and books of reference, 
for printing and binding, for the purchase, operation, and maintenance of 
passenger-carrying vehicles, and perform such acts, and prescribe such regula- 
tions, as he may deem proper to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of Agriculture shall establish an agency to be known 
as the “Soil Conservation Service”, to exercise the powers conferred on him 
by this Act and may utilize the organization heretofore established for the 
purpose of administering those provisions of section 202 and 203 of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act which relate to the prevention of soil erosion, together 
with such personnel thereof as the Secretary of Agriculture may determine, 
and all unexpended balances of funds heretofore allotted to said organization 
shall be available until June 30, 1937, and the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
assume all obligations incurred by said organization prior to transfer to the 
Department of Agriculture. Funds provided in H. J. Res. 117, “An Act making 
appropriation for relief purposes” (for soil erosion) shall be available for 
expenditure under the provisions of this Act; and in order that there may be 
proper coordination of erosion-control activities the Secretary of Agriculture 
may transfer to the agency created under this Act such functions, funds, per- 
sonnel, and property of other agencies in the Department of Agriculture as he 
may from time to time determine. 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for the purposes of 
this Act such sums as eer may from time to time determine to be necessary. 

Approved, April 27, 1935. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. it you will permit me, Mr. Whitten, I want to agree 
absolutely with what you have just said, that we will either prove 
one course of action or the other to be the proper one. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right. And, this is merely a pilot plant set- 
up. It is clearly demonstr: ated by Mr. Hope in the record here that 
we are not committing ourselves to the development of any major 
watersheds, of which these small experimental watersheds are a unit. 
We are not committing ourselves beyond the amount that is suggested 
for this year. 

Each year the appropriation comes up again for review of the 
progress made and appropriations needed. 

Now, I understood you to say that in the total of these units, that 
the local people had given assurances of a little more than 50 percent 
of the cost. 

Mr. Dyxes. That is correct. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Hope says 52 percent. 

I feel you should further review location, etc., before a final decision 
is made in the event funds are provided. 

This is something we have tried to do through the years. ‘We have 
spent only $53 million on 11 watersheds, while we spent $3 800,000,000 


on flood control. 
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ESTIMATE OF TIME TO COMMENCE WATERSHED WORK 


Mr. Anpersen. If this program is put into effect, Mr. Dykes, do 
you have any estimate as to the number of these projects that you 
might expend money on during the next fiscal year ‘ 

Mr. Dyxes. All of them. 

Mr. ANpersen. You feel some money must be expended on all of 
them ¢ 

Mr. Dykes. That is correct. 


COST AND SIGNIFICANCE OF DEMONSTRATION WATERSHED PROJECTS 


Mr. Anpersen. But the largest possible commitment which could 
be made at this time for the commencement of this program would 
be $29 million, would it not? 

Mr. Dyxes. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Anpersen. That would entail the ultimate completion of these 
particular 48 projec ts, is that correct ? 

Mr. Dyxes. That is correct, sir. The Federal contribution will be 
SY8.706,000. 

Mr. Horan. The implication is clear. These are pilot plants. We 
assume they will be successful. If they are successful, and because 
they are pilot plants, widely sc attered, we can expect a vastly in- 
creased program along this line. 

Mr. Anpersen. Mr. Horan, the utmost possible commitment 
at this time is the $28,700,000, because anything further done in the 
future will have to have appropriations by Congress. Is that not 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Horan. That is correct. But if we are successful here, though, 
the implication is entirely clear, that we would do additional work in 
this field. 

Mr. Anpersen. Well, I hope that these pilot plants will result in a 
great program in the future. All I am trying to bring in for the 
record is-that we can assure the Congress that the implied commitment 
at this time on this particular program is a total of $28,700,000. 

Mr. Horan. I have already asked Mr. Dykes how other soil-con 
servation districts might appeal to the Soil Conservation Service so 
that they might be included in this program, because I have a very 
active soil-conservation district that has done some surveying of its 
own. It is inthe area of Mission Creek, a tributary of the Wenatchee 
River. It is not listed here, but I know that they have done a lot of 
work of their own, and they are very anxious to have additional sur- 
veys and actual work done. 


PROJECTS CONDUCTED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION 
DISTRICTS 


Before we conclude, Mr. Dykes, I think this would be a good place 
for us to again restate the known facts that the Natienal Association 
of Soil Conservation Districts have authorized 11 plants on their own. 

Are they doing that through SCS, or how are they doing that? 

Mr. Dyxes. Those pilot soil-conservation districts were selected 
with a bit different objective in mind, but that is not in conflict with 
this particular program. ‘They involve in each case, large amounts 
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of public lands and each of the 11 Western States has selected through 
its State association one pilot district. The national association 
made the original proposal. Forest Service land, Bureau of Land 
Management land, Indian land, and in some cases, State lands plus 
privately owned lands are all intermingled in these pilot districts. 
The problem, of course, is one of integrated land treatment rather 
than of flood prevention. 

In some cases the districts also have some watershed problems within 
their boundaries, but the primary jobs they are doing are quite dif- 
ferent from those proposed in the pilot watersheds that we are dis 
cussing here today. 

Mr. ANpERSEN. Does Mr. Young have anything further to add? 


ATTITUDE OF DEPARTMENT IN WATERSHED DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Youne. Only to say that the Department of course is very much 
interested in this proposal, even though it was not included in the 
revised budget to come before this committee. 

We are very much interested and we are aware of the fact that 
there is a national interest developing in the watershed movement and 
we believe it is soundly conceived. 

If Congress agrees that we should go ahead on this basis, I am ver Vv 
sure that the Department could carry it out and it would be a profit- 
able procedure for testing and measuring the effects of installations. 

Mr. Anpersen. After all, Mr. Young, a thing of this nature must 
commence sometime. 

Mr. Youne. That is right. 

Mr. Anversen. I think we have delayed altogether too long in 
bringing in a proposal of this sort. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Loveridge, do you have anything additional to 
add ¢ 

Mr. Loveriper. Nothing further, no; Mr. Chairman. 


CORRECTION OF PREVIOUS TESTIMONY REGARDING DISPOSITION OF WATER- 
CONSERVATION PERSON NEL UNDER THE SECRETARY ’s OFFICE 


Mr. Dyxes. I have one other item I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of the committee. 

1 would like to supplement a statement made on April I7, by Mr. 
Aplin and Mr. Roberts concerning assignment of flood control rs Soil 
Conservation Service. That appears on page 2017, part 1V, of the 
hearings. 

Mr. Aplin testified in answer to a question by the chairman concern- 
ing the transfer of men previously engaged in flood-control activities 
in the Secretary's office to the Soil Conservation Service : 

No, they have been given termination notice for the most part. Some of them 
will find employment with other agencies within the Department, but not in 
general on the flood-prevention work. 

Mr. Roberts then supplemented Mr. Aplin’s statement as follows: 

As I understand it, Mr. Andersen, even though these folks get employment in 
other agencies, with one possible exception it will not be in connection with 
functions transferred to SCS. In other words, with the elimination of this water 
utilization group, the general direction of this complete program is going to 
be assumed by the Soil Conservation Service within their existing organization 








They will also maintain field contacts on the program with their existing field 
personnel, The result of the transfer, we estmate, is a saving of approximate] 
$120,000. 


y 


This testimony was entirely correct as given and in accord with the 
expressed intent of the SCS at that time. The SCS had concurred 
in giving termination notices to this personnel with the exception of 
George Phillips and Gladwin Young. Mr. Young was selected to 
assist the Secretary in discharging the water conservation and utiliza 
tion responsibilities of the Department and Dr. Salter requested that 
Mr. Phillips be transferred to SCS to help us with the additional] 
workload created by the assigning of the flood-prevention responsi 
bilities to us in Secretary’s memo No. 1325. Mr. Phillips was the 
“one possible exception” mentioned in Mr. Roberts’ statement above. 

In addition to the flood-prevention activities, the Service was also 
assigned the general responsibility for the “river basin investigations” 
in memo No. 1325. We found that our regional directors at Lin- 
coln, Nebr., and Portland, Oreg., could represent the Service and the 
Department on the Missouri and Columbia Interagency River Basin 
Committees, respectively, and that one of our assistant regional direc 
tors at Albuquerque, N. Mex., could serve adequately on the technical 
study committee for the Colorado. 

We found, on the other hand, that the party chief jobs in Arkansas 
White-Red and in the New York-New England basins required full- 
time men. These surveys are still in progress and we are just coming 
to the critical stage in their development—evaliiation, report. prepa 
ration, and coordination with the proposals of other Federal Depart- 
ments. 

We sought the advice of our field personnel and of the personnel of 
other agencies of our Department, actually working in these basins 
and it was almost unanimous that we should seek the transfer of the 
departmental representatives who had headed the field parties in 
these two areas to the SCS. 

Arrangements were completed yesterday, with the approval of the 
Department, to transfer Harris Soule and John Short from the De- 
partment to the Service. Mr. Soule will continue to head the survey 
party in New York-New England area and Mr. Short will continue as 
head of our party in the A-W-R. Both of these men originally re 
ceived termination notices and the decision to retain them was made 
after Messrs. Aplin and Roberts testified on April 17. 

This change in plans in no way affects the savings of $120,000 in 
the Secretary’s Office. The necessary adjustments are being worked 
out within the $178,000 proposed for general basin investigations in 
1954. Personnel of other Department agencies who have completed, 
or will complete by July 1, the program recommendation in the fields 
of research, education, credit, and rural electrification will be dropped 
from the two parties. This will enable us to carry Soule and Short 
on GBI funds and to add the other personnel needed in appraising 
program recommendations and in writing the final report. 

I make this statement, Mr. Chairman, to be completely frank with 
the committee concerning change in plans that have resulted from a 
study made by the Soil Conservation Service of the individuals. con- 
cerned and of the problem facing the Service in carrying on this work. 

Mr. Anpersen. I appreciate your calling that to our attention, 
Mr. Dykes. 

Mr. Horan. We will adjourn at this time. 
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